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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 


Department  oi^  the  Interior, 

Bureau  of  Education, 
Waskingion,  D.  C,  September  20,  ipi6. 
Sir:  The  material  in  Voluine  II  of  the  Report  on  Negro  Education,  transmitted 
herewith,  is  arranged  according  to  the  geographical  distribution  of  the  private  and 
higher  schools  for  colored  people.  The  facts  in  this  voltmie  have  been  obtained  through 
personal  visits  to  the  institutions  described,  from  the  reports  of  the  State  departments 
of  education,  and  from  the  United  States  census.  Throughout  the  study  the  Bureau 
of  Education  has  received  the  hearty  cooperation  of  State  superintendents  and  local 
school  officers.  The  trustees  of  private  institutions,  their  administrative  officers  and 
teachers,  have  also  rendered  every  possible  aid  to  the  representatives  of  the  bureau. 
I  recommend  the  publication  of  this  section  of  the  report  as  a  bulletin  of  the  Bureau 
of  Education. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

P.  P.  Claxton, 

Commissiatier, 
The  Secretary  op  the  Interior. 


NEGRO  EDUCATION. 

I.  METHODS  AND  SCOPE  OF  THE  STUDY. 

THE  NEED. 

Thoughtful  people  of  the  South  and  of  the  North,  white  and  colored,  have  long 
been  puzzled  as  to  the  merits  and  demerits  of  the  many  appeals  for  money  and  sym- 
pathy in  behalf  of  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  institutions  for  the  improvement  of 
Negroes.  Letters  from  Southern  State  superintendents  of  education  and  urgent  re- 
quests for  knowledge  from  chambers  of  commerce  in  Northern  cities  emphasize  the 
need  of  a  complete  survey  of  the  whole  field.  Over  $3,000,000  is  expended  annually  for 
colored  scboob  by  denominational  and  private  educational  boards  and  by  individuab 
whose  knowledge  of  educational  conditions  is  necessarily  limited.  The  accumulation  of 
gifts  represents  a  total  valuation  of  $28,496,946  in  plant  and  endowment. 

The  schoob  receiving  aid  range  all  the  way  from  institutions  of  the  highest  efficiency 
to  those  whose  work  is  of  no  value  or  whose  so-called  presidents  or  founders  deliberately 
play  upon  philanthropy  for  their  own  personal  gain.  Among  the  good  schools  are  some 
that  have  achieved  international  fame  for  pioneer  service  in  democratizing  education. 
Others — and  these  comprise  a  majority  of  the  institutions — are  following  the  traditional 
school  curriculum  with  too  exclusive  emphasis  upon  bookish  studies.  There  are  a 
number  of  schoob  whose  educational  results  do  not  merit  the  cost,  failure  being  due 
usually  to  poor  management,  inadequate  support,  or  unfortunate  location. 

While  actual  frauds  among  Negro  schools  are  few  in  number,  they  are  very  active 
in  their  appeab  to  the  public.  About  1907  a  Negro  left  Brunswick,  Ga.,  to  raise  money 
to  found  a  ''Naval  and  Industrial  School  for  Colored  Youth."  For  seven  years  he 
collected  money  throughout  the  Northern  States,  obtaining  letters  of  introduction  from 
prominent  men,  until  he  was  convicted  in  1915  of  *'  larceny  by  false  pretenses."  A  still 
more  flagrant  case  is  that  of  the  ''founder  and  president"  of  the  so-called  Latta  Uni- 
versity, in  Raleigh,  N.  C.  At  one  time  Latta  began  the  construction  of  a  crude  frame 
school  building,  which  was  never  completed,  and  it  appears  that  he  employed  one 
teacher  and  had  a  few  pupils.  In  1903,  long  after  all  school  work  had  been  abandoned, 
Latta  published  a  400  page  book  in  which  he  declared  of  his  school:  "It  is  one  of  the 
largest  schools  of  the  South  in  every  respect,  having  facilities  to  accommodate  more  than 
400  students.  We  have  23  buildings  on  the  campus."  Another  ingenious  "principal 
and  founder"  who  had  been  soliciting  money  for  an  alleged  school  and  had  received 
large  sums  from  a  philanthropic  Northern  woman  by  claiming  he  had  the  endorsement 
ot  two  prominent  Southern  women,  when  forced  to  make  good  his  claim  as  to  these 
women  concocted  the  story  that  they  had  gone  down  with  the  TUanic,  The  shrewd 
character  of  these  solicitors  is  shown  in  the  selection  of  names  for  their  so-called  institu- 
tions. Most  of  them  realize  the  interest  of  white  donors  in  rural  and  industrial  educa* 
tion  and  accordingly  make  large  use  of  these  terms.    Some  <rf  them,  knowing  the  strength 
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of  the  religious  appeal,  seize  upon  titles  containing  such  words  as  "Bible  school''  and 
"religious  training."  Others  depend  on  the  well-known  powers  of  such  titles  as  "tem- 
perance," "orphanage,"  or  "rescue  home."  Usually  a  combination  of  these  terms  is 
used,  in  order  to  secure  as  wide  a  circle  of  appeal  as  possible.  To  create  an  impression 
among  the  colored  people,  liberal  use  is  made  of.  such  high-sounding  terms  as  "college" 
and  "university." 

THE  SCOPE. 

The  scope  of  the  study  was  determined  by  the  extent  of  private  aid  contributed 
for  the  education  of  colored  people  and  by  the  important  position  which  the  private 
schools  hold  in  the  development  of  a  people  peculiarly  situated  in  the  social  and 
economic  life  of  the  Nation.  While  the  original  purpose  of  the  study  was  the  evalua- 
tion of  the  private  schools,  it  was  decided  to  include  the  comparatively  few  public 
institutions  offering  courses  above  the  elementary  grades.  The  investigation  compre- 
hends within  its  scope  the  following  groups,  largely  composed  of  the  same  schools: 

1.  All  private  schools  for  colored  people,  whether  elementary  or  higher. 

2.  All  schools  above  the  elementary  grades,  whether  public  or  private. 

The  number  of  schools  described  is  747,  of  which  625  are  private  schools,  28 
State  institutions,  67  ^  public  high  schools,  and  27  county  training  schools.  Of  the  83,679 
pupils  attending  the  private  schools,  70,564  are  elementary,  11,527  secondary,  and  1,588 
collegiate.  In  the  public  institutions  there  are,  12,662  secondary  pupils  and  1,053  of 
college  grade.  There  are  also  43  special  institutions,  such  as  hospitals,  orphanages, 
and  reformatories,  with  some  educational  facilities.  The  public-school  system  has  been 
studied  only  as  a  background  for  the  private  and  higher  institutions.  The  principal 
facts  reported  concerning  public  schools  are  the  teachers'  salaries  and  the  population 
of  elementary-school  age.  While  the  institutions  studied  differ  widely  in  the  quality 
of  work  and  in  their  emphasis  on  industrial  and  agricultural  training,  the  very  large 
majority  are  schools  of  elementary  and  secondary  grade.  The  colored  schools  are  not 
separable  into  distinct  groups  such  as  colleges,  industrial  schools,  secondary  and  elemen- 
tary schools,  since  each  school  does  several  kinds  of  work.  The  industrial  schools 
always  have  academic  departments,  while  the  colleges  devote  a  large  part  of  their  energy 
to  elementary  and  secondary  courses.  It  is  apparent,  therefore,  that  a  quantitative 
evaluation  of  these  schools  required  a  study  of  all  the  schools  as  one  group. 

CONSTRUCTIVE  PURPOSE. 

Throughout  the  investigation  the  purpose  has  been  constructive.  Effort  has  been 
made  to  determine  the  real  educational  needs  of  the  people  and  the  extent  to  which 
the  school  work  has  been  adapted  to  these  needs.  This  has  required  a  study  of  the 
educational  objectives  of  the  school  as  indicated  by  the  course  of  study,  the  training  of 
the  teachers,  the  vocational  choice  of  the  pupils,  the  condition  of  the  school  plant,  the 
attitude  of  the  white  and  colored  people  of  the  community  toward  the  school,  and  the 
work  of  the  former  students.  Serious  attention  has  been  given  to  administrative 
methods,  including  such  elements  as  bookkeeping  and  records,  supervision  of  teachers 
and  pupils,  cleanliness  and  care  of  buildings  and  grounds,  and  economy  in  building 
operations.  The  financial  resources  and  the  effectiveness  of  the  trustee  boards  have 
been  carefully  considered.     The  possibilities  of  cooperation  between  individual  schools 

1  Includes  three  city  nornttl  ■cfaools. 
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and  groups  of  schools  have  been  constantly  in  mind.  In  determining  the  status  of 
individual  schools  in  all  the  phases  enumerated,  the  study  has  not  been  indifferent 
either  to  the  serious  financial  limitations  of  the  schools  or  to  the  wide  divergencies  in 
the  ideals  of  those  interested  in  the  education  of  colored  people. 

An  interesting  evidence  of  the  constructive  purpose  of  this  study  has  been  the 
changes  which  a  number  of  the  schools  have  already  made  as  a  result  of  the  observations 
and  suggestions  of  the  agents.  Some  schools  have  installed  good  systems  of  records 
and  cost  accotmting.  Others  are  simplifying  their  course  of  study  to  suit  their  income 
and  the  needs  of  their  pupils.  Plans  have  been  adopted  by  a  number  of  schools  to 
emphasize  cleanliness  and  order  in  the  dormitories  with  a  view  to  increasing  the  pupils' 
appreciation  of  these  qualities  in  their  home  life.  Scientific  gardening  is  being  introduced 
into  some  schools  of  secondary  and  coll^;iate  grade  in  an  attempt  to  give  first-hand 
knowledge  of  soil  culture  as  an  important  element  in  the  progress  of  the  rural  majorities 
of  the  colored  people.  Many  institutions  have  for  the  first  time  understood  the  impor- 
tance of  well-considered  plans  for  the  buildings  and  grounds. 

COOPERATION  OF  SCHOOL  BOARDS  AND  OFFICERS. 

Probably  the  most  pleasing  and  satisfactory  feature  of  the  study  has  been  the  coop- 
eration of  all  the  agencies  and  officers  concerned  in  the  schools.  From  the  State  super- 
intendents of  education  to  the  teachers  in  the  one-room  schools,  school  officers  have 
rendered  to  the  survey  every  possible  aid.  The  denominational  boards  have  been  espe- 
cially helpful  in  arranging  for  the  study  of  the  schools  tmder  their  control.  The  Slater 
and  Jeanes  Ftmds  and  the  General  Education  Board  have  cooperated  through  valuable 
counsel  and  frequent  assistance  on  the  part  of  their  agents.  Those  in  charge  of  the 
study  are  espedaUy  indebted  to  the  officers  of  the  schools  visited.  In  the  long  and 
tedious  process  of  questioning  several  hundred  of  these  school  officers  the  agents  have 
been  received  with  remarkable  cordiality. 

DATE  OF  INFORMATION. 

The  study  of  such  a  large  group  of  widely  scattered  institutions  has  necessarily 
required  considerable  time  both  for  field  work  and  compilation  of  the  data  collected. 
Through  constant  work  it  was  possible  to  complete  the  field  study  in  the  school  years 
1913-14  and  1914-15.  The  preparation  of  the  report,  together  with  some  constructive 
work  and  much  careful  verification,  required  somewhat  more  than  a  year. 

Opportunity  was  given  to  practically  every  institution  of  any  importance  to  verify 
the  report  of  its  work.  Where  extensive  improvements  had  been  made,  the  institution 
was  visited  again  or  a  footnote  was  added  to  indicate  the  changes  reported.  It  may 
therefore  be  said  that  while  the  dates  of  visit  are  chiefly  between  1913  and  I9i5»  the 
facts  are  largely  as  of  1915-16. 

The  important  consideration  in  determining  the  value  of  these  school  reports  is, 
however,  not  the  date  of  the  detailed  statistics,  but  the  accuracy  with  which  the  perma- 
nent policies  of  the  institutions  are  indicated.  The  attendance,  number  of  teachers, 
and  financial  resources  may  change  from  year  to  year,  but  the  general  policies,  such  as 
adaptation  to  educational  needs,  administrative  methods,  and  cooperation  with  other 
agencies,  change  slowly.  The  real  value  of  the  report  is  in  its  statement  of  school  con- 
ditions that  have  considerable  permanency. 
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FIELD  WORK. 

The  outstanding  element  in  the  method  of  study  has  been  the  personal  obser- 
vation of  each  school.  Every  institution  of  any  importance  was  visited  by  one  or 
more  agents.  The  larger  sdiools  were  studied  by  three  or  four  persons.  These  persons 
visited  the  schools  at  different  seasons  of  the  year,  so  as  to  note  the  variations  both  in  the 
attendance  and  in  the  work.  Furthermore,  each  agent  not  only  observed  the  general 
conditions  of  the  institution,  but  also  gave  special  attention  to  the  phases  in  which  he  had 
received  special  training. 

Under  this  plan  thiee  agents  devoted  two  years  to  field  work  and  one  other  spent  over 
a  year  in  similar  study.  In  addition  there  were  six  specialists  who  made  tours  of  inspec- 
tion through  the  typical  institutions.  The  four  regular  agents  were  selected  for  their 
acquaintance  with  conditions  in  the  south.  Through  association  and  education,  they 
had  acquired  an  appreciation  of  the  needs  and  hopes  of  the  colored  people  as  well  as  the 
attitude  of  the  South  and  the  North.  Their  investigations  were  made  with  a  s)rmpa- 
thetic  knowledge  of  the  peoples  and  conditions  involved.  The  six  specialists  were  men 
and  women  who  were  experts  in  different  lines  of  educational  endeavor.  The  phases 
of  education  studied  by  them  were  agriculture,  manual  training,  household  arts,  school 
accotmts,  buildings,  and  grounds.  Each  of  these  persons  spent  seVeral  weeks  in  the 
investigation  of '40  or  50  typical  institutions. 

The  first  step  in  the  investigation  was  the  filling  of  record  cards  for  pupils  and 
teachers  and  a  general  questionnaire  for  the  school.  The  student's  card  and  the  teach- 
er's card  are  reproduced  in  the  Appendix  (pages  703  and  704).  The  students'  cards  were 
filled  by  the  pupils  above  the  sixth  grade.  The  pupils  were  assembled  so  that  they 
could  write  the  answers  under  the  personal  direction  of  the  agent  and  thus  insure  uni- 
formity in  the  reports.  The  more  important  facts  called  for  are  the  attendance  by  sex 
and  age,  the  program  of  study  and  work,  and  the  geographical  distribution  of  the  pupils. 
The  accuracy  and  simpUdty  of  this  card  system  have  made  it  of  great  value  in  deter- 
mining the  status  of  the  school.  The  important  facts  reported  by  the  teachers  on  the 
cards  included  education,  experience,  and  program  of  work.  The  comparison  of  the 
pupils'  and  teachers'  cards  frequently  furnished  interesting  views  of  the  poUdes  and 
management  of  the  institution. 

The  questionnaire  passed  through  a  series  of  changes,  mostly  in  the  direction  of 
brevity.  The  chief  topics  on  whidi  information  was  obtained  were  ownership  and  trus- 
tees, teachers  and  attendance,  organization,  financial  management,  plant,  and  commu- 
nity. The  questionnaire  was  filled  by  one  or  more  of  the  investigators.  In  the  small 
schools  all  the  facts  were  obtained  in  one  visit.  In  the  larger  institutions  more  than 
one  visit  was  necessary.  In  a  number  of  institutions  with  perplexing  problems  special 
provisions  were  made  for  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  difiSculties.  In  some  instances 
representative  persons  were  asked  to  cooperate  in  determining  the  merits  or  demerits  of 
the  school.  In  other  instances  experiments  were  tried  in  order  to  ascertain  the  possi- 
bilities of  improvement.  It  is  unfortunate  that  it  was  not  possible  to  obtain  satisfac- 
tory information  as  to  the  length  of  school  term  in  private  schools. 
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REPORT  ON  THE  INDIVmUAL  SCHOOL. 

A  knowledge  of  the  school  community  is  essential  to  the  true  evaluation  of  the 
work  of  any  institution.  For  this  reason  the  arrangement  of  the  reports  on  indi- 
vidual schools  is  geographical.  Every  school  of  any  importance  b  discussed  as  a 
part  of  its  county  or  dty.  The  cities  appear  under  their  respective  counties,  and 
the  counties,  arranged  alphabetically  under  their  State,  are  described  as  regards  the 
number  of  white  and  colored  people,  the  proportion  rural,  and  the  public-school 
facilities.  Each  chapter  begins  with  a  summary  of  the  State  facilities  and  includes 
a  brief  statement  of  the  important  facts  concerning  the  economic  position,  health,  and 
educational  progress  of  the  colored  people.  A  slight  departure  from  the  geographical 
order  is  made  in  the  case  of  small  and  unimportant  schoob  and  special  institutions; 
these  are  placed  at  the  end  of  each  State  chapter. 

For  the  purpose  of  thb  study  it  was  found  that  the  best  available  measure  of  public- 
school  facilities  was  the  relation  between  teachers'  salaries,  as  given  by  the  State  super- 
intendents, and  the  population  6  to  14  years  of  age,  as  reported  by  the  United  States 
census.  Salaries  were  selected  as  one  measure  of  the  school  f adUties  for  several  reasons. 
They  are  the  most  accurately  reported  of  all  the  school  facts.  They  constitute  the 
major  part  of  all  expenditures,  especially  of  those  for  colored  public  schoob.  They  vary 
much  less  as  a  result  of  local  conditions  than  such  expenses  as  the  cost  of  building  mate- 
rial and  the  maintenance  of  plant.  The  United  States  census  enumeration  of  children 
was  chosen  because  of  the  uniformity  of  the  national  cotmt  as  against  the  irr^^rities  of 
local  school  enumerations.  The  6  to  14  year  age  group  was  used  in  order  to  obtain  a 
figure  comparable  with  public-school  attendance.  The  average  or  per  capita  figures 
shown,  both  on  the  maps  and  in  the  text,  are  obtained  by  dividing  the  amount  of  the 
salaries  by  the  number  of  children  between  the  ages  of  6  and  14  years.  The  figures  on 
these  maps  make  possible  a  comparison  of  the  per  capita  for  white  and  colored  children 
in  each  county.  The  shading  makes  possible  a  comparison  of  per  capita  expenditures 
with  the  proportion  of  Negroes  in  the  total  population.  These  maps  are  presented  for 
every  State  maintaining  separate  schools  except  West  Virginia  and  Missouri.  In  these 
two  States  the  proportion  of  Negroes  is  negligible  and  figures  for  teachers'  salaries  could 
not  be  obtained  by  race.  In  Arkansas,  Termessee,  and  Mississippi,  teachers'  salaries 
are  not  published  by  race.  They  were  obtained  as  far  as  possible  by  correspondence 
through  the  State  departments  of  education.  A  second  series  of  maps  shows  the  loca- 
tion of  the  important  private  schools.  The  s)rmbols  for  the  schools  indicate  the  armual 
income  and  the  county  shading  shows  the  proportion  of  Negroes  in  the  total  population. 

OUTLINE. 

However  valuable  may  be  the  general  summaries,  tables,  and  maps  in  this  report, 
the  first-hand  vital  information  obtained  through  the  study  is  in  the  791  reports  on 
individual  schoob  and  institutions.  While  these  reports  are  necessarily  brief,  the  constant 
effort  has  been  to  have  them  accurate,  comprehensive  and  constructive.  The  following 
outline  indicates  the  main  points  on  which  information  has  been  given  wherever  possible : 

I.  CharacterizaHon  of  the  school, — Grades  taught;  emphasis  on  literary,  industrial, 
or  rural  education;  neighboriiood  work;  attitude  of  the  community;  and  effectiveness 
of  adminbtration. 
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2.  Ownership  and  control. — Date  of  founding;  composition  of  trustee  board;  control 
and  supervision. 

3.  Attendance. — ^A  count  of  the  pupils  on  the  day  the  school  was  visited,  grouped 
according  to  grades  and  sex.  Since  the  count  at  the  time  of  visit  may  not  indicate  the 
full  strength  of  the  school,  the  reported  enrollment  for  the  year  is  also  given.  The 
accuracy  of  enrollment  varies  according  to  the  care  with  which  the  schools  keep  records 
of  their  pupils. 

4.  Teachers  and  workers. — ^Number,  color,  sex,  division  of  work,  training  and 
efficiency. 

5.  Orgamzation. — School  division;  subjects  taught;  entrance  requirements;  educa- 
tional emphasis;  supervision  of  pupils  and  teachers.  As  far  as  ppssible  the  curriculum 
was  indicated  in  units  of  subjects  taught,  since  these  were  reported  on  the  students' 
cards.  A  unit  is  understood  to  represent  five  periods  a  week  during  the  school  year. 
In  curriculums  complicated  by.many  electives  it  was  thought  best  to  indicate  the  number 
of  students  electing  each  subject  rather  than  the  number  of  units  in  the  course. 

6.  Financial. — ^Accounting  system;  income  and  expenditures  for  educational  pur- 
poses; indebtedness;  value  of  property  and  endowment.  In  summarizing  the  income 
and  expenditures  of  each  school,  it  was  necessary  to  eliminate  all  "noneducational 
receipts."  These  receipts  include  those  from  boarding  and  other  productive  depart- 
ments, as  well  as  funds  received  for  special  purposes,  such  as  buildings  and  endowment. 
The  exclusion  of  the  noneducational  receipts  makes  possible  a  comparison  of  the  educa- 
tional income  of  the  schools  reported. 

In  order  to  make  the  expenditures  in  each  school  comparable  with  the  income,  the 
noneducational  receipts  have  also  been  deducted  from  the  total  expenditures.  If  the 
productive  departments  have  been  opemted  at  a  profit,  this  process  not  only  deducts 
the  cost  of  maintaining  the  noneducational  departments,  but  also  its  profit.  On  the 
contrary,  if  there  has  been  a  loss  on  the  departments,  the  subtraction  of  the  receipts 
leaves  the  losses  in  the  expenditures. 

The  financial  condition  of  the  institution  is  shown  by  the  relationship  of  the  income 
and  expenditures  rather  than  by  the  individual  figures.  It  has  been  necessary  to  resort 
to  this  cumbersome  method  because  the  accounting  systems  of  all  but  a  few  of  the  schools 
do  not  make  it  possible  to  determine  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  different  departments 
of  the  school. 

7.  Plant. — Number  and  structure  of  buildings;  amount  of  land;  equipment;  condi- 
tion ;  and  upkeep  of  plant. 

8.  Recommendations. — ^The  recommendations  are  of  three  kinds:  Constructive  sug- 
gestions for  the  improvement  of  the  school  by  reorganization  or  by  changes  in  courses 
of  study  or  in  methods  of  administration;  suggestions  for  cooperation  or  combination 
with  other  schools,  public  or  private;  expressions  of  opinion  as  to  the  advisability  of 
giving  outside  help  to  the  school.  Sometimes,  because  of  apparent  lack  of  need  for 
the  school,  inefficient  management,  or  dishonesty  in  use  of  funds,  it  is  recommended 
that  donations  be  withheld  by  those  who  are  interested  in  helping  forward  the  cause 
of  education  among  the  colored  people. 
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In  making  these  recommendations  only  the  promotion  of  the  cause  of  the  best  and 
most  practical  education  of  all  colored  people  for  better  living,  civic  righteousness,  and 
industrial  and  economic  efficiency  has  been  kept  in  mind.  It  is  fully  realized  that  not 
all  of  these  recommendations  can  be  adopted  at  once.  Some  of  them  must  wait  on  a 
general  improvement  of  conditions,  some  may  prove  finally  impracticable,  and  some 
may  be  based  on  lack  of  sufficient  information  or  on  error  of  judgment,  but  a  large 
majority  of  them,  it  is  believed,  will  prove  to  be  both  correct  and  practicable. 
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11.  SUMMARY  OF  EDUCATIONAL  FACIUTIES. 

The  three  outstanding  facts  to  be  considered  in  a  study  of  schools  for  colored  people 

are  first,  the  large  place  which  the  Negroes  occupy  in  the  life  of  the^American  people  and 

especially  of  the  South;  second,  the  maintenance  of  a  double  system  of  schools  in  the 

South,  where  the  per  capita  wealth  is  considerably  below  the  general  average  of  the 

country;  and  third,  the  importance  of  private  schools  in  the  education  of  the  colored 

people. 

ECONOMIC  AND  SOCIAL  STATUS  OF  NEGROES. 

There  are  in  the  United  States  practically  10,000,000  Negroes,  a  group  rivaling  the 
immigrants  in  total  number  and  far  exceeding  them  in  the  problems  of  economic  and 
social  adjustment.  In  the  South  they  form  29.8  per  cent  of  the  total  poptdation,  the 
proportion  in  Mississippi  and  South  Carolina  being  over  55  per  cent  and  ranging  in  the 
**hlfck  belt"  counties  from  50  to  90  per  cent  of  the  total  population.  Almost  3,000,000 
are  engaged  in  i^cultural  pursuits.  They  fonn  40.4  per  cent  of  all  persons  engaged  in 
these  pursuits  in  the  Southern  States.  The  nmnber  of  farms  cultivated  by  them  increased 
20.3  per  cent  between  1900  and  1910.  As  farmers,  renting  and  owning  land,  they  cul- 
tivate 41,500,000  acres,  an  area  over  twiee  the  atae  of  all  the  farm  land  in  Virginia  or 
in  the  New  England  States.  As  farm  laborers,  they  undoubtedly  cultivate  a  much 
larger  area.  Though  the  United  States  census  shows  a  decrease  in  illiteracy,  there  are 
still  about  2,225,000  Negro  illiterates  in  the  South,  or  over  33  per  cent  of  the  Negro 
population  10  years  of  age  and  over.  Likewise  the  death  rate  of  the  colored  people  is 
still  very  Ugh,  though  the  vital  statistics  indicate  a  gradual  improvement  in  health 
conditions. 

In  view  of  these  facts  it  is  important  to  note  the  public-school  facilities  and  educa- 
tional needs  of  colored  people  in  the  States  with  a  considerable  proportion  of  Negroes. 
These  States  are  the  16  Southern  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  Missouri.  In 
accordance  with  the  explanaticms  in  the  preceding  chapter,^  the  following  statement  of 
these  facilities  is  presented  from  data  selected  for  their  availability  and  accuracy  from 
the  reports  of  the  United  States  census  and  the  State  superintendents  of  education: 

WUta.  Oolond. 

Total  populAtkm 23, 68a,  35a         8, 906, 879 

Populatioo  6  to  Z4  yean  ol  age 4,889,76a  a,oa3,  xo8 

Pc^iilatiofi  6  to  14* 3>  55^1 431  1,853,181 

Teachers'  lalaiies  in  public  schools  ' $36, 649, 8a7  $5, 860, 876 

Teachers'  salaries  per  child  6  to  14  ' $xa  3a  $3.89 

Per  cent  <rf  illiteracy 7.  7  33. 3 

Per  cent  rural 76.9  78.8 

PUBLIC  APPROPRIATIONS. 

A  proper  appreciation  of  the  significance  of  these  figures  presupposes  a  knowledge 
of  the  double  system  of  schools  and  the  comparatively  limited  resources  of  a  section  still 
recovering  from  the  heavy  burdens  of  the  Civil  War.     According  to  the  United  States 

>  Page 5.  'In  1,055 comitkt. 
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census  report  on  national  wealth  in  1913,  the  per  capita  wealth  in  taxable  property  in 
the  Southern  States  was  $1,175  ^  against  $1,836  for  the  United  States,  and  $2,052  for 
the  States  of  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  and  New  York.  Herein  is  at  least  one  important 
explanation  of  the  divei^^cy  in  the  appropriations  for  white  and  colored  schools. 

In  the  15  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia  for  which  salaries  by  race  could  be 
obtained,  the  public-school  teachers  received  $42,310,703  in  salaries.  Of  this  sum 
$36,649,827  was  for  the  teachers  erf  3,552,431  white  children  and  $5,860,876  for  the 
teachers  of  1,852,181  colored  children.  On  a  per  capita  basis,  this  is  $10.32  for  each 
white  child  and  $2.89  for  each  colored  child. 


— ANKUAL  APPROPRIATIONS  »OR  teachers' 

F^K  CAPnA  FOR  WBTTE  AND  COLORED  CHIU>REN. 


■i  SOUTB8RK  STATES. 


SUMMARY  OF  EDUCATIONAL  FACILITIES.  II 

It  will  be  noted  from  the  diagram  herewith  that  the  per  capita  expenditure  for  Negro 
children  is  higher  in  the  border  States  where  the  proportion  of  colored  people  is  relatively 
small  and  the  provision  for  colored  high  schools  is  better.  The  divergencies  in  the  county 
expenditures  are  much  more  striking  than  those  for  the  States.  State  school  funds  are 
apportioned  to  counties  and  cities  on  the  basis  of  population  without  reference  to  race. 
The  officers  of  the  local  units  supplement  the  State  apportionment  by  local  tax  and 
then  divide  both  State  and  local  taxes  between  the  races  according  to  their  own  interpre- 
tation of  the  needs  of  each  group.  The  per  capita  salary  figures  for  each  county  are 
shown  in  a  series  of  State  maps.^  The  inequalities  between  the  expenditures  for  white 
and  colored  schools  are  greatest  in  the  "black  belt"  counties,  where  the  Negroes  form 
over  so  per  cent  of  the  population.  In  such  counties,  large  numbers  of  colored  chil- 
dren are  grouped  in  small  one-teacher  rural  schools,  while  the  more  scattered  white  pupils 
are  provided  with  a  proportionately  larger  number  of  schools.  The  per  capita  stuns  for 
white  children  decrease  and  those  for  colored  children  increase  with  considerable  regu* 
larity  as  the  number  of  Negroes  becomes  smaller.  The  extent  of  this  regularity  for  15 
Southern  States  appears  in  the  following  table,  which  shows  the  per  capita  expenditures 
for  counties  grouped  according  to  the  percentage  of  Negroes  in  the  total  population: 

Coonttes  uader  zo  per  cent 974, 989  45, 039  $7. 96  $7.  93 

Counties  10  to  35  per  cent 1,008,373  315,744  9,55  5.55 

Counties  35  to  50  per  cent x,  133, 999  709, 359  zx.  zz  3. 19 

Counties  50  to  75  per  cent 364, 990  661, 339  X3. 53  z.  77 

Counties  75  per  cent  and  over 40, 003  307, 900  33.  33  x.  78 

The  smaller  cost  of  schools  for  colored  children  is  partly  due  to  the  lower  wage  scale 
of  colored  teachers  and  partly  to  the  very  limited  provision  for  high-school  education. 
It  is  apparent,  however,  that  these  explanations  by  no  means  accotmt  for  the  Mride 
divergencies  in  the  "black  belt"  cotmties. 

In  addition  to  the  sums  appropriated  for  the  maintenance  of  the  common  schools, 
the  Southern  States  appropriated  $6,429,991  for  secondary  or  higher  schools  for  white 
people  and  $355,720  for  secondary  and  higher  schools  for  colored  people.  The  State 
institutions  for  white  people  include  county,  agricultural,  and  industrial  high  schools, 
normal  schools,  and  State  universities.  For  colored  people  practically  all  State  appro- 
priations are  made  to  the  ag^cultural  and  mechanical  schools  which,  in  the  majority 
of  cases,  are  largely  maintained  by  Federal  funds.  A  small  amotmt  of  State  aid  for 
colored  people  is  granted  to  normal  schools.  Such  aid  is  given  to  one  normal  school  in 
Alabama,  one  in  Maryland,  three  in  North  Carolina,  and  one  in  Virginia.  In  the  Northern 
and  Western  States,  secondary  and  higher  schools  are  maintained  in  Kansas,  Ohio,  and 
New  Jersey.    Two  private  schools  in  Pennsylvania  and  one  in  Kansas  also  receive 

State  appropriations. 

PRIVATE  FINANCIAL  AID. 

The  deficiencies  in  the  public  expenditures  for  the  education  of  colored  people 
largely  explain  the  active  campaign  for  private  schools  since  the  Civil  War.     As  a  result 

'  Map  t  show*  theie  per  capiu  ezpenditam  and  the  varyiag  proportion  of  Negroes  for  all  States  coataininc  a  considerable 
nomber  of  colored  people. 
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ol  this  activity,  the  private  schools  now  have  a  property  valuation  of  $28,496,946,  an 
annual  income  of  $3,026,460,  and  an  attendance  of  83,679,  of  whom  70,564  are  in  ele- 
mentary grades.  These  schools  have  supplied  and  still  supply  the  large  majority  of  the 
teachers  for  the  elementary  public  schools,  the  religious  leaders,  and  the  physicians  for 
the  race.  With  the  exception  of  the  State  agricultural  and  mechanical  schools,  they 
furnish  the  only  facilities  for  industrial  and  agricultural  training.  Above  all  they  have 
been,  and  still  are,  the  chief  agencies  for  the  development  of  sound  ideas  of  life,  physical, 
mental;  and  moral.  While  the  ultimate  goal  of  educational  effort  should  be  the  devel- 
opment of  a  comprehensive  system  of  public  education,  the  foregoing  presentation  of 
public-school  fadlitiei^  indicates  that  private  schools  are  still  very  much  needed.  It  is 
sometimes  thought  that  the  liberal  private  aid  given  to  the  colored  private  schools  makes 
up  for  the  inequalities  in  the  public  appropriations  for  the  education  of  white  and  colored 
youth.  The  following  table  gives  an  approximate  measure  of  the  combined  provisions 
for  each  group  in  the  South : 

Teadim'  aal^  Aimual  expend.  S^ito&Sd 

ries  in  public  ituresinpn-  «J4«!«*r-Lr^ 

•cboob.  viUescfaoois.  ?^^S^ 

White $36, 649, 837  ^  $6, 000, 000  $42, 649, 897 

Negro 5, 860, 876  3,oa6,46o  8,887,336 

The  combined  expenditures  for  the  white  schools  is  about  $42,649,827  as  against 
$8,887,336  for  the  colored  schools,  or  18  per  cent  of  the  total.  As  the  Negroes  form  30 
per  cent  of  the  population  in  these  States,  and  their  schools  receive  but  18  per  cent  of 
the  total,  it  is  apparent  that  even  with  the  private  aid  their  schools  receive  only  about 
half  as  much  as  the  white  schools.  A  summary  of  the  income  and  property  value  of 
the  private  and  higher  schools  is  shown  in  the  following  table : 

Ntmi-  Vftln*  iJ 

OwncfBhip  ftnd  control.  berd  Aimtwl  income.  Z^^tZ 

acfaools.  property. 

Total  private  schools 635  $3, 096, 460  $a8, 496, 946 

Denominatioiial 507  i,  927, 236  16, 127, 505 

Independent xi8  i,  099, 224  12, 369, 441 

State  and  Federal 28  963, 611  5, 727, 609 

» 

According  to  this  table  the  number  of  the  denominational  schools  is  four  times  as 
great  as  the  ntunber  of  the  independent  schools,  but  their  annual  income  is  only  about 
twice  as  great  and  the  property  valuations  of  the  two  groups  are  almost  equal.  The 
comparatively  higher  cost  for  the  smaller  number  of  independent  schools  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  this  group  includes  a  ntunber  of  institutions  which  maintain  expensive  agri- 
cultural and  industrial  department^. 

The  denominational  schools  for  colored  pupils  may  be  divided  into  two  groups, 
those  maintained  by  denominations  whose  membership  is  white  or  largely  white,  and 
those  supported  entirely  by  colored  denominations.  The  schools  of  the  former  group 
have  an  income  of  $1,546,303  and  a -property  valuation  of  $13,822,451;  the  schools  of 
the  latter  group  have  an  income  of  $380,933  and  a  property  valuation  of  $2,305,054. 
Some  of  the  institutions  in  the  former  group  receive  considerable  stuns  of  money  from 
their  colored  members.  Of  the  total  income  received  by  the  State  and  Federal  group, 
$360,851  is  from  Federal  appropriations  and  $481,991  from  the  States. 

,  ■P^^^^^^^f^w^^— ^^Wg^^w^^^  ■  ■  ■   ■    -    I     ■       — ■  I     ■■    1       ■  ■       ■■  ■     I  »■■■■■      ■ ■  ■  -—  —  —  -         ■■         ,1— — -  ■  ■■■  ■■  ^■■■■■11.  »^»^^  ^^— ^^^^^ 

1  Inclndes  146  •chools  in  Southern  States  reporting  income  to  the  Bureau  of  Sducation. 
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In  addition  to  the  private  aid  reported  in  the  table,  about  $150,000  is  appropriated 
by  several  private  sondes  for  general  supervision  and  special  phases  of  education.  Of 
this  sum,  $33,414  is  from  the  Jeanes  Fund,  $18,250  from  the  Slater  Fund,  $45,278  from 
the  General  Education  Board,  $32,815  from  the  Rosenwald  Rural  School  Building  Fund, 
and  $20,000  from  the  Phelps-Stokes  Fund.  Many  of  these  appropriations  are  condi- 
tioned on  the  appropriation  of  similar  amounts  by  the  county  or  by  local  subscriptions; 
a  direct  result  of  this  giving,  therefore,  is  the  raising  of  considerable  amounts  of  money 
among  the  colored  people  for  new  school  buildings,  extension  of  school  term,  and  in- 
creased teachers'  salaries.^ 

The  grade  of  work  done  by  the  private  and  State  colored  schools  is  indicated  in  the 
following  table: 


OwncnUpoftcfaooli.  herti         attend-  ment-  ^^S^  i~ 

aaoc  ary.  "^'  '**^* 


Total  private  schools 625  83, 679  70, 564  xi,  527  i,  588 

Denonunatianal 507  68, 828  58, 291  9, 686  851 

Independent 118  14, 851  la,  373  i,  841  737 

State  and  Federal 28  8,914  4*061  3i8oo  '1)053 

In  view  of  the  frequency  of  the  terms  "academy*'  and  "college"  and  even  **  uni- 
versity'' in  the  name  of  the  private  institutions,  it  is  important  to  note  that  only  13.7 
per  cent  of  the  pupils  are  of  secondary  grade  and  less  than  2  per  cent  are  in  college 
and  professional  subjects.  In  dealing  with  such  a  large  group  of  institutions,  it  would 
be  confusing  to  consider  all  in  the  same  class.  It  was  therefore  decided  to  separate 
the  important  private  schools  from  the  comparatively  unimportant  schools.  Of  the 
625  private  institutions,  266  form  an  important  part  of  the  educational  system  of  their 
respective  States.  These  are  described  in  connection  with  the  counties  in  which  they 
are  situated  and  their  location  is  shown  both  on  Map  A,  facing  p.  9,  and  on  the  State 
maps.  The  remaining  359  schools  are  classed  as  comparatively  unimportant  and 
grouped  at  the  end  of  each  State  according  to  ownership.  Some  of  them  are  justified 
only  on  denominational  grounds;  the  majority,  however,  are  so  hampered  by  small  in- 
come or  poor  management  that  the  States  receive  little  benefit  from  them.  Many  are 
small  parish  schools  of  the  Catholic,  Episcopal,  and  Presbyterian  chturches  taught  on 
the  church  premises  by  the  local  pastor.  A  few  schools  were  reported  but  not  visited. 
Where  the  existence  of  these  schools  could  be  verified  in  any  way  they  were  listed  at 
the  end  of  the  denominational  summaries. 

1  A  further  dJtcunion  of  this  cooperatloa  with  publk-sdiool  Mtthorities  will  be  found  on  p.  ao. 
KH  the  coOeiettiidcntB,  z.ooi  wnc  at  Howaid  Univcrvity. 
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The  distribution  by  States  of  both  the  important  and  unimportant  private  schools 
is  as  follows : 

state.  h^       ^«««*"  '^^^  toooBie.  Y:^:^ 

^^  a^ob.        "*°^*  *"•  "-w™^  property. 

United  States 625        83,679  4»S34  $3,026,460  $28,496,946 

Alabama 72  12,819  694  554. 55^  5»457.375 

Arkansas 26  3i  103  14X  62, 337        /        376, 222 

Delaware 3  102  22  28, 250  93, 600 

District  of  Columbia 3  581  22  ii»  813  42, 500 

Florida 26  3,345  148  77i«>i  478,411 

Georgia 78  11,580  549  339i736  2,647,541 

Kentucky 17  1,176  74  48,549  667,548 

Louisiana 64  9,210  302  122,031  1,116,987 

Maryland 10  1,033  39  23»454  99*624 

Mississippi 46  7,044  321  177,425  1,282,902 

Missouri 3  158  29  15,843  "7, 5«> 

North  Carolina 72  7, 828  453  262, 032  2, 282, 486 

Oklahoma 4  289  14  4,026  9,300 

South  Carolina 60  8, 616  4x3  214, 379  2, 126, 434 

Tennessee 31  4,043  3ii  220,934  1,630,308 

Texas 29  3,757  237  13I1508  1,194,160 

Virginia 55  •     6,368  579  536,187  6,234,321 

West  Viipnia i  no  23  17, 581  222, 178 

Northern  States 25  2, 517  163  178, 818  2, 417, 549 

SCHOOL  ACTIVITIES  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

It  is  apparent  from  the  foregoing  statements  of  financial  support  that  the  public- 
school  facilities  for  colored  people  in  the  16  Southern  States,  District  of  Columbia,  and 
Missouri,  are  largely  supplemented  by  private  schools.  The'most  satisfactory  measure  of 
the  total  school  attendance  for  both  public  and  private  institutions  is  the  enumeration 
of  the -United  States  census.  According  to  the  census  for  1910  there  were  2,023,108 
colored  children  between  6  and  14  years  of  age  in  the  States  maintaining  separate  school 
.  systems  for  white  and  colored  children.  Of  this  number  only  1,175,457,  or  58.1  per  cent, 
were  reported  by  the  census  of  1910  as  attending  school.  A  study  of  the  figures  for 
public  and  private  schools  shows  that  the  large  majority  of  colored  elementary  pupils  are 
in  public  schools.  In  the  case  of  the  secondary  pupils,  however,  they  are  almost  equally 
divided  between  public  and  private  schools.  The  only  exceptions  are  found  in  some  of 
the  border  States,  where  the  majority  of  secondary  pupils  are  in  public  high  schools.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  large  majority  of  white  elementary  and  secondary  pupils  are  in 
public  high  schools.  Colored  pupils  of  collegiate  grade  are  about  equally  divided  between 
public  and  private  institutions.     There  has  recently  been  a  very  remarkable  increase  in 

public  high  schools  for  white  pupils. 

BLEMENTARY   SCHOOLS. 

The  inadequacy  of  the  elementary  school  systems  for  colored  children  is  indicated 
both  by  the  comparisons  of  public  appropriations  already  given  and  by  the  fact  that  the 
attendance  in  both  public  and  private  schools  is  only  58.1  per  oent  of  the  children 
6  to  14  years  of  age.    The  average  length  of  the  public-school  term  is  less  than  five 
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months  in  practicaDy  all  of  the  States.  Most  of  the  school  buildings,  especially  those  in 
the  rural  districts,  are  in  wretched  condition.  There  is  little  supervision  and  little 
effort  to  improve  the  schools  or  adapt  thdr  efforts  to  the  needs  of  the  commtmity. 
The  reports  of  the  State  departments  of  Georgia  and  Alabama  indicate  that  70  per  cent 
of  the  cdored  teachers  have  third-grade  or  temporary  certificates,  representing  a  prepara- 
tion less  than  that  usually  given  in  the  first  eight  elementary  grades.  Investigations 
made  by  supervisors  of  colored  schools  in  other  States  indicate  that  the  percentage  of 
poorly  prepared  colored  teachers  is  almost  as  high  in  the  other  Southern  States.  The 
supervisee:  of  white  elementary  rural  schools  in  one  of  the  States  recently  wrote  concern- 
ing the  Negro  schools : 

I  never  visit  one  of  these  [Negro]  schools  without  feeling  that  we  are  wasting  a  lafge  part  of  this 
nxmcy  and  are  neglecting  a  great  opportunity.  The  N^ro  schoollKmses  are  miserable  beyond  all 
description.  They  are  usually  without  comfort,  equipment,  proper  lighting,  or  sanitation.  Nearly 
all  of  the  Negroes  of  school  age  in  the  district  are  crowded  into  these  miserable  structures  during  the 
short  term  which  the  school  runs.  Bfost  of  the  teachers  are  absolutely  untrained  and  have  been  given 
certificates  by  the  county  board,  not  because  they  have  passed  the  examination,  but  because  it  is  nec- 
essary to  have  some  kind  of  a  Negro  teacher.  Among  the  Negro  rural  schools  which  I  have  visited,  I 
have  found  only  one  in  which  the  highest  class  knew  the  multiplication  table. 

A  State  superintendent  writes: 

There  has  never  been  any  serious  attempt  in  this  State  to  offer  adequate  educational  facilities  for 
the  colored  race.  The  average  length  of  the  term  (or  the  State  is  only  four  months;  practically  all  of  the 
schools  are  taught  in  dilapidated  churches,  which,  of  course,  are  not  equipped  with  suitable  desks» 
blackboards,  and  the  other  essentials  of  a  school;  practically  all  of  the  teachers  are  incompetent,  pos- 
sessmg  little  or  no  educatkm  and  having  had  no  professional  training  whatever,  except  a  few  weeks 
obtained  in  the  summer  schools;  the  schools  are  generally  overcrowded,  some  of  them  having  as  many 
as  100  students  to  the  teacher;  no  attempt  is  made  to  do  more  than  teach  the  children  to  read,  write,  and 
figure,  and  these  subjects  are  learned  very  impeifecUy.  There  are  six  or  eight  industrial  supervisors 
financed  in  whole  or  in  part  by  the  Jeanes  Fund ;  most  of  these  teachers  are  stimtdating  the  Negro  schools 
to  do  very  good  ttork  and  are  gradually  inducing  them  to  base  their  work  upon  the  practical  things  of 
life.  A  few  wide-awake  Negro  teachers  not  connected  with  the  Jeanes  Fund  are  doing  the  same  thing. 
It  can  probably  be  truthfully  said  that  the  Negro  schools  are  gradually  improving,  but  they  are  still 
just  about  as  poor  and  inadequate  as  they  can  be. 

The  difficulty  presented  by  this  situation  is  realized  when  it  is  remembered  that  the 
wage  scale  for  ocdored  teachers  in  rural  districts  is  very  low  and  the  facilities  for  prepa- 
ration of  teachers  are  entirely  inadequate.  The  70,564  elementary  pupils  in  private 
schools  are  fairly  wtell  taught,  but  they  form  only  a  small  portion  of  the  1,1 75*457  colored 
children  attending  school  and  a  still  smaller  fraction  of  the  2,023,108  children  between 
the  ages  of  6  to  14  years. 

SBCONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

Public  provision  for  the  secondary  education  of  colored  pupils  is  very  limited 
in  the  Southern  States.  The  total  number  of  public  high  schools  for  Negroes  in 
these  States  is  only  64.  Of  these,  45  have  four-year  courses  and  18  have  three-year 
courses.  The  dty  high  schools  of  Washington,  D.  C,  and -St.  Louis,  Mo.,  are  unusual 
in  extent  of  plant,  ranging  in  value  from  $200,000  to  $45o,ooa  Charleston,  S.  C,  and 
Columbus,  Ga.,  each  provide  an  effective  industrial  school  and  some  teacher  training. 
There  are  also  about  200  public  schools  which  enroll  pupils  in  subjects  and  classes  above 
the  elementary  grades.  In  addition  to  these  city  high  schools,  there  are  28  State  and 
Federal  institutions  nearly  half  of  whose  pupils  are  of  secondary  grade. 
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The  majority  of  the  public  high  schools  are  in  the  border  States  of  the  South. 
Over  half  of  them  are  in  Texas,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  West  Virginia;  1 1  are  in  Okla- 
homa and  \^rginia.  Florida  has  2 ;  South  Carolina,  Mis^ssippi,  Georgia  and  Delaware 
have  I  each ;  and  North  Cardina  s^nd  Loui^ana  have  no  public  high  schools  for  N^^roes. 
North  Carolina,  however,  provides  three  well-managed  State  normal  schools. 

This  statement  of  the  distribution  of  public  high  schools  shows  the  inadequacy 
of  the  public  provision  in  the  States  south  of  the  border  States.  In  the  lower  South  the 
secondary  education  of  colored  people  is  very  largely  dependent  upon  private  schools. 
There  are  216  private  institutions  in  all  the  Southern  States  offering  secondary  instruc- 
tion to  colored  pupib.  Of  these,  106  schools  maintain  four-year  courses  and  1 10  schools 
offer  courses  varying  from  a  few  subjects  above  the  elementary  grades  to  a  full  three- 
year  high-school  course. 

Of  the  24, 1 89  ^  colored  secondary  pupils  in  the  Southern  States,  1 1 ,527  are  in  private 
schools,  8,707  are  in  public  high  schools  and  3,800  are  in  State  and  Federal  schools^ 
While  scarcely  a  fourth  of  the  secondary  pupils  of  the  border  States  are  in  private  schools, 
almost  two-thirds  of  the  pupils  of  the  other  Southern  States  are  in  private  institutions. 
The  courses  of  study  of  most  of  these  schools  follow  closely  the  college  preparatory  or 
classical  type.  Many  of  them  still  require  Greek  and  practically  all  make  Latin  the  cen- 
tral subject.  The  very  limited  laboratory  equipment  of  a  large  majority  seriously  ham- 
pers the  teaching  of  physical  science  and  the  introduction  of  civics  and  teacher-training 
subjects  has  hardly  begun.  With  all  their  limitations,  however,  these  schools  have 
been  and  still  are  among  the  chief  agencies  for  the  supply  of  public-school  teachers. 

COLLEGB  WORK. 

Though  a  large  number  of  the  schools  for  colored  people  are  called  ''colleges" 
and  even  "universities,"  there  are  very  few  institutions  that  have  eqtiipment  for 
college  work  or  pupils  prepared  to  study  college  subjects.  Most  of  the  subjects 
taught  are  those  of  the  typical  classical  t3rpe.  Latin,  Greek,  and  mathematics  occupy 
a  large  place  both  in  the  entrance  requirements  and  in  the  regular  course.  Very  few 
of  the  schools  have  laboratories  or  other  provisions  for  the  teaching  of  the  physical 
sciences.  Teacher-training  subjects  and  economics  and  sociology  receive  but  scant  recog- 
nition. The  aim  seems  to  be  to  copy  the  traditional  college  course'  rather  than  to  adapt 
the  college  work  to  the  needs  of  the  pupils.  In  the  reports  on  the  individual  schools 
effort  has  been  made  to  indicate  the  amount  of  college  work  done  in  each  institution. 
According  to  the  characterization  sentence  in  each  school  report,  the  institutions  are 
classified  as  follows. 

Students     In  prole»- 
Number      in  ooUege        sional  All  other 

Qiaracterizatftoa.  ofschoob.     subjects.      subjects.        students. 

College 3  72a  972  717 

Secondary  and  college 15  675  22  4, 789 

Schools  offering  college  subjects^ 15  246  o  4*5^3 

Total 33        1,643  994  10,089 

Under  a  liberal  interpretation  of  college  work,  only  33  of  the  653  private  and  State 
schools  for  colored  people  are  teaching  any  subjects  of  college  grade.     Of  the  12,726 

1  There  are  155  secondary  pupils  in  county  training  schools. 

*  Does  not  include  Iceland  University,  which  had  four  college  students  at  the  time  of  visit. 
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pupils  in  total  attendance  on  these  institutions,  only  1*643  are  studying' college  subjtets 
and  994  are  in  professional  classes.  The  remaining  10,089  pupils  are  in  the  elenieiitary 
and  secondary  grades.  < 

In  reply  to  a  questionnaire  sent  to  all  the  northern  colleges,  61  reported  a  total  of 
390  N^ro  students  of  college  grade.  Of  these  287  were  in  college  proper,  70  were  in 
medical  courses,  including  dental  and  pharmaceutical;  10  were  in  theological  schools; 
17  in  law;  and  7  in  veterinary  medicine.  It  is  probable  that  the  total  number  of. students 
in  northern  institutions  is  at  least  500. 

Only  three  institutions — Howard  University,  Fisk  University,  and  Meharry  Medi« 
cal  College — have  student  body,  teaching  force,  equipment,  and  income  sufficient  to 
warrant  the  characterization  of  "coU^^."  Nearly  half  of  the  cdlege  students  and 
practically  all  of  the  professional  students  are  in  these  institutions. 

The  15  institutions  characterized  as  "secondary  and  coll^^"  represent  a  wide 
variation  in  the  essentials  of  college  work.  They  are  thus  grouped  because  they  have  a 
comparatively  small  college  enrollment  and  the  majority  of  them  maintain  elementary 
and  secondary  classes  forming  90  per  cent  of  their  total  enrollment.  With  one  or  two 
exceptions  they  are  limited  in  both  teaching  force  and  equipment.  With  all  their 
limitations,  however,  a  number  of  these  institutions  are  maintaining  satisfactory. en- 
trance requirements  and  insbting  on  thoroughness  in  work. 

The  15  institutions  offering  college  subjects  are  schools  of  elementary  and 
secondary  grade  whose  teaching  force  nmke  it  p<)S(nble  to  provide  instruction  in  a 
few  college  subjects.  They  have  neither  the  equipment  nor  the  teachers  to  maintain 
college  classes. 

PROPBSSIONAL   EDUCATION. 

Howard  University  and  Meharry  Medical  College  are  the  only  institutions  for 
colored  people  which  offer  complete  courses  in  medicine,  dentistry,  and  pharmacy. 
Shaw  University  provides  two-year  courses  in  these  subjects.  The  aggr^;ate  attend- 
ance in  the  medical  schools  of  these  institutions  is  792,  divided  as  follows:  Medical, 
400;  dental,  260;  pharmaceutical,  132.  According  to  the  Carnegie  report  on  medical 
education,  sound  policy  requires  the  adequate  support  of  Howard  and  Meharry  medical 
schools  before  any  attempt  is  made  to  maintain  others. 

The  only  colored  institution  offering  a  full  law  course  is  Howard  University. 
Howard's  law  department,  with  106  students,  seems  to  make  ample  provision*  for  colored 
students  desiring  to  enter  the  legal  profession.  With  the  facilities  available  in  the  law 
schools  of  the  North,  it  is  not  likely  that  another  law  school  will  be  required  for  some 
time. 

Many  colored  schools  claim  special  courses  for  the  training  of  ministers.  A  total 
of  441  ministerial  students  were  counted  in  the  14  institutions  ^  having  special  teachers 
and  equipment  for  the  course.  Very  few  of  the  students  have  completed  even  a  high- 
school  education  and  the  number  of  college  graduates  is  negligible.  A  number  of  other 
schools  claiming  theological  departments  are  offering  Bible  instruction  to  some  of 

1  These  instittttioos  and  their  attendance  are:  Gammon  Theological  Seminary,  7ft;  Tuskcgee  Institute,  77;  Howard  Uni- 
▼ersity,  73;  Unoofai  Univenity.  54:  Wilberforce  University,  30;  Virginia  Union  University.  14;  Stilfanan  Univenity,  ai;  More- 
house CoHege.  18;  Bishop  Payne  Divinity  Sdiool,  15;  I4vtngstone  CoUege,  14;  TaUadega  College,  10;  Shaw  Univenity,  zo;  Fame 
College,  9:  Biddk  University,  8. 
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their  regular  pupils  and  to  a  few  special  students.  The  majority,  however,  are  merely 
providing  talks  on  religion  to  ministers,  who  attend  irregularly.  Six  of  these  schools 
have  buildings  devoted  to  the  theological  department. 

TBACHER  TRAINING. 

The  most  urgent  need  of  the  colored  schools  is  trained  teachers.  The  supply  now 
depends  almost  entirely  upon  the  secondary  schools,  most  of  which  are  private  institu- 
tions. State  normal  schools  are  maintained  only  in  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Alabama, 
and  Maryland.  The  State  agricultural  and  mechanical  schools,  largely  supported  by 
the  Federal  Government,  offer  some  teacher-training  courses,  but  in  most  cases  these 
courses  are  not  adequate.  City  normal  schools  are  maintained  in  Louisville,  Ky., 
Washington,  D.  C,  and  Baltimore,  Md.  The  cities  of  Richmond,  Va.,  and  Little  Rock, 
Ark.,  have  teacher-training  courses  in  the  high  schools. 

Through  the  cooperation  of  the  Slater  Fund  and  the  General  Education  Board  with 
the  State  departments  of  education,  27  counties  maintained  county  training  schools 
in  1915,  and  several  other  counties,  were  building  or  planning  such  schoob.^  These 
schools  are  designed  to  supplement  the  elementary-school  facilities  of  the  county  and 
to  make  it  possible  for  the  more  advanced  pupils  to  be  prepared  to  teach  in  rural 
schools.    As  yet,  however,  this  work  is  almost  entirely  of  elementary  grade. 

The  majority  of  the  trained  colored  teachers  are  from  private  schools.  About  15 
of  these  institutions  have  well-organized  courses,  with  considerable  provision  for  observa- 
tion and  practice  teaching.  At  least  65  others  offer  courses  with  one  year  of  pedagogy 
and  methods  and  some  provision  for  observation  and  practice.  About  45  other  schools 
include  one  or  two  teacher-training  subjects  in  their  academic  course.  The  pupils  in 
the  graduating  classes  of  both  the  pubUc  and  the  private  schools  offering  teacher-training 
subjects  number  only  2,443,  an  annual  output  obviously  inadequate  to  meet  the  educa- 
tional  needs  of  10,000,000  colored  people  with  32,000  public-school  teachers. 

INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING. 

Through  the  pioneer  influences  of  Hampton  axid  Tuskegee  Institutes,  the  industrial 
phases  of  education  have  received  considerable  recognition  not  only  in  colored  schools 
but  also  in  those  for  white  pupils.  Because  of  the  lack  of  funds  and  the  indifference 
of  colored  people  to  industrial  training,  the  increase  of  industrial  facilities  in  colored 
schools  has  not  been  equal  to  that  in  the  white  institutions.  It  is  unfortunate  both 
for  the  colored  people  and  for  the  South  that  the  provision  for  the  industrial  educa- 
tion of  the  Negroes  should  be  so  inadequate.  The  intellectual  and  even  the  spiritual 
development  of  a  people  is  closely  related  to  their  economic  condition.  According 
to  the  United  States  census  on  occupations,  the  number  of  Negroes  in  skilled  occupa- 
tions is  negligible.  If  the  race  reaUzed  its  low  economic  status,  the  interest  in  industrial 
education  would  be  greatly  increased.  Likewise  it  is  important  to  the  South  as  a  whole 
that  its  chief  labor  supply  shall  be  efficient.  The  Southern  States,  with  all  their  natural 
resources,  will  never  compete  with  other  sections  of  the  country  until  they  increase  the 
efficiency  of  their  labor  through  an  effective  system  of  industrial  education  for  the  colored 
people  as  well  as  for  the  white  people. 

>  In  19x7  there  were  44* 
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Tbe  public  facilities  for  industrial  education  of  Negroes  are  practically  limited  to  the 
1 6  agricultural  and  mechanical  schools,  largely  maintained  by  Federal  funds.  Most  of 
these  institutions  are  fairly  well  equipped  to  teach  the  more  important  trades  and  to 
train  girls  in  household  arts.  Only  a  few  of  them,  however,  teach  trades  effectively 
and  practically  all  subordinate  the  industrial  training  to  the  literary  instruction.  ^  There 
are  13  State  schools  which  also  provide  some  instruction  in  industrial  courses.  Six  of 
these  schools  are  located  in  Northern  States.  Washington,  D.  C,  Charleston,  S.  C,  and 
Columbus,  Ga.,  are  the  only  cities  which  maintain  industrial  schools  for  Negroes. 

There  are  206  private  schools  which  offer  some  industrial  instruction.  In  fully  half 
of  these  schools,  however,  the  industrial  training  is  ineffective  and  very  limited  in  quan- 
tity. The  work  ranges  from  a  little  sewing  or  cooking  in  56  of  the  schools  to  the  numer- 
ous trades  effectively  taught  at  Hampton  and  Tuskegee.  The  30  smaller  industrial 
schools  are  endeavoring  to  fit  their  work  to  the  economic  as  well  as  the  Uteiary  needs 
of  their  pupils.  In  these  institutions  industrial  courses  are  as  a  rule  accorded  the  same 
standing  as  the  literary  subjects.  The  73  literary  schools  doing  some  industrial  work 
allow  a  limited  time  for  a  formal  course  in  manual  training  and  household  arts  for  girls. 
The  work  in  34  of  these  schools  is  poorly  done.  In  a  third  group  of  loi  schools,  the 
industrial  instruction  is  confined  to  household  arts  for  girls.  The*  home  training  in 
most  schools  is  much  more  effective  than  the  industrial  training  for  boys.  Of  the  loi 
schools  offering  girls'  industries,  45  have  been  classified  as  doing  fairly  good  work  and 
56  as  doing  poor  work. 

Considerable  impetus  has  been  given  to  industrial  training  in  the  public  schools 
through  the  State  supervisors  of  colored  schools  in  nine  Southern  States  and  county 
industrial  teachers  in  163  counties  in  the  South.  The  well-known  efforts  of  the  Slater 
Fund  have  done  much  to  extend  industrial  courses  both  in  private  and  public  institu- 
tions. Through  the  financial  cooperation  of  the  General  Education  Board  a  large  number 
of  "home-makers  dubs"  have  been  organized  in  seven  Southern  States.  These  dubs 
are  effective  in  the  devdopment  of  an  intelligent  interest  in  home  gardening,  vegetable 
and  fruit  canning,  and  the  proper  care  of  the  home. 

AGRICULTUBAL  TRAINING. 

To  a  people  73  per  cent  rural,  agricultural  instruction  is  of  vital  importance.  Since 
40  per  cent  of  all  persons  engaged  in  southern  agriculture  are  colored,  it  is  apparent  also 
that  effective  education  of  these  people  for  rural  activities  is  essential  to  the  welfare  of 
the  South.  Valuable  as  this  phase  of  education  is  to  the  Negroes  and  to  the  South  as  a 
whole,  the  facilities  are  entirdy  inadequate.  The  public  provision  is  almost  entirely  in 
the  16  agricultural  and  mechanical  schools  largdy  maintained  by  Federal  funds.  Most 
of  these  institutions  have  large  farms  and  considerable  equipment,  but  only  a  small 
number  of  them  are  making  adequate  educational  use  of  the  farms  or  the  equipment. 
The  13  State  schools  also  have  some  provision  for  teaching  agriculture. 

There  are  56  private  institutions  with  ample  farm  land  on  which  instruction  in 
agriculture  could  be  given.  Observation  of  thdr  work,  however,  shows  that  very  few 
of  them  make  effective  use  of  their  fadlities.  Hampton  and  Tuskegee  are  the  only 
institutions  with  facilities  comparable  to  those  of  the  agricultural  colleges  for  white 
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pupils.  Both  of  these  institutions  have  carried  on  remarkable  campaigns  for  the 
improvement  of  rural  conditions.  Practically  all  the  pupils  in  both  schools  receive 
some  instruction  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  soil  culture.  Those  who  specialize  devote 
half  their  time  to  farm  practice.  Of  the  smaller  private  institutions,  22  offer  some  class 
theory  and  practice,  18  teach  theory  but  cultivate  their  farms  on  a  commercial  basis, 
and  14  schools  cultivate  their  farms  without  any  provision  for  agricultural  instruction. 

Instruction  in  gardening  is  offered  in  43  of  the  public  and  private  institutions  included 
in  the  groups  mentioned  above.  The  26  county  training  schools,  recently  organized 
through  the  cooperation  of  the  public  authorities  and  private  boards,  all  teach  gardening 
and  other  activities  necessary  to  rural  life.  Through  the  efforts  of  the  Jeanes  teachers, 
the  public  schoob.in  163  Southern  counties  are  beginning  to  provide  instruction  in 
gardening  and  canning. 

The  limited  progress  of  agricultural  education  in  colored  schools  is  explained  not 
only  by  the  inadequate  facilities  but  also  by  the  indifference  of  the  colored  people  to 
any  effort  in  behalf  of  rural  life.  Even  though  the  masses  of  the  race  are  making  their 
best  progress  on  the  farms,  their  educational  leaders  with  few  exceptions  fail  to  consider 
th6  needs  of  the  colored  farmers.  This  failure  is  partly  explained  by  the  belief  that 
agricultural  instruction  requires  large  farms  and  extensive  equipment.  Porttmately  a 
few  of  the  more  progressive  institutions  realize  the  educational  as  well  as  the  economic 
value  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  gardening.  Even  the  schools  of  strong  literary 
interest  are  including  rural  economics  and  gardening  in  their  curriculum. 

SUPERVISION. 

In  addition  to  the  numerous  private  schools  maintained  by  general  donations 
and  appropriations  from  denominational  boards,  the  officers  of  several  educational 
funds  cooperate  with  the  public-school  authorities  in  the  supervision  of  the  private 
and  public  schools.  The  principal  agencies  in  this  cooperation  are  the  Slater  and  Jeanes 
Funds,  the  General  Education  Board,  the  Phelps  Stokes  Fund,  and  the  Rosenwald 
Rural  School  Building  Fund.  The  activities  include  State  and  county  supervision  of 
schools,  boys'  and  girls'  club  work,  summer  schools,  and  building  rural  schools,  and  the 
general  improvement  of  private  and  higher  schools  for  colored  people. 

Through  the  cooperation  of  the  State  departments  of  educatipn  with  the  General 
Education  Board,  white  supervisors  of  colored  schools  are  maintained  in  Alabama, 
Arkansas,  Georgia,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  and 
Virginia.  These  supervisors  are  doing  excellent  work  in  interesting  the  southern  white 
people  in  the  education  of  colored  people  and  in  stimulating  the  local  officers  to  improve 
the  school  plants  and  the  teaching  force  and  to  introduce  industrial  training  into  the 
schools. 

The  Jeanes  Fund  makes  possible  the  employment  of  county  supervising  industrial 
teachers.  These  teachers  are  usually  young  colored  women  who  are  directed  by  the 
county  superintendent  in  introducing  simple  industrial  courses  into  the  rural  schools  and 
extending  the  influence  of  the  school  into  the  community.  In  191 6  these  supervising 
teachers  were  employed  in  163  counties  of  the  Southern  States.  It  is  estimated  that 
100,000  pupils  attend  the  schools  visited  by  them.  The  '*  homemakers'  clubs, "  organized 
through  the  aid  of  the  General  Education  Board,  enroll  a  large  ntunber  of  colored 
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wmnen  and  colored  girls  who  meet  regularly  to  receive  instruction  in  such  subjects  as 
home  gardening,  canning,  and  the  proper  care  of  the  home.  The  payment  of  their 
salaries  is  usually  shared  between  the  fund  and  the  county,  but  a  few  of  the  supervisors 
are  paid  entirely  from  public  funds.  Some  <3i  the  Virginia  supervisors  are  maintained 
by  funds  controlled  by  Hampton  Institute.  The  Jeanes  Fund  appropriated  $33,414 
and  the  counties  $12,234  ^  i9i5-  ^^  addition  the  supervising  teachers  raised 
$73f43d  by  appeals  to  the  colored  people.  This  sum  was  used  to  extend  the  school  term, 
improve  equipment,  and  increase  teachers'  salaries.  A  part  of  this  amount  was  con* 
tributed  toward  the  county  training  schools,  largely  supported  by  the  Slater  Fund  and 
the  General  Education  Board,  and  a  part  toward  the  rural  school  buildings  erected 
through  the  Rosenwald  Fund. 

The  Rosenwald  Fund  for  building  better  rural  schools  for  colored  children  was 
established  by  Julius  Rosenwald  and  is  administered  by  the  extension  department  of 
Tttskegee  Institute.  So  far  its  use  has  been  laigely  in  Alabama.  Of  the  11  x  schools 
which  had  been  erected  up  to  1915,  92  were  in  Alabama,  3  in  Arkansas,  6  in  Georgia,  5 
in  North  Carolina,  3  in  Tennessee  and  i  each  in  Mississippi  and  South  Carolina.  The 
purpose  of  the  fund  is  to  duplicate  amounts  raised  by  colored  people  for  rural  school 
btiildings.  For  this  purpose  the  Rosenwald  Fund  appropriated  $32,815,  public  authori- 
ties gave  $18,235,  ^^^  $59f934  ^'^^as  raised  in  donations. 

The  Phelps  Stokes  Fund,  in  cooperation  with  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion, b  not  only  making  the  present  survey  of  the  private  and  higher  schools  for  colored 
people,  but  is  encouraging  constructive  efforts  for  the  improvement  of  their  educational 
and  administrative  organization,  their  plants,  and  their  community  activities. 

NEEDS  OF  PUBLIC-SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 

In  view  of  the  large  proportion  which  the  Negroes  form  of  the  population  in  the 
South  and  the  vital  place  which  they  occupy  in  the  economic,  physical,  and  even  moral 
welfare  of  that  section,  the  following  summary  of  educational  needs  is  presented  as  a 
result  of  this  study : 

1.  The  improvement  and  increase  of  the  elementary  schools, — ^The  reports  of  the  State 
superintendents  of  education  are  practically  unanimous  in  their  presentation  of  the 
poverty  and  inadequacy  of  the  elementary  schools  for  colored  people.  This  is  peculiarly 
the  responsibility  of  the  public  authorities.  Private  philanthropy  may  aid  in  the 
support  of  the  secondary  and  higher  schools,  but  the  public  schools  are  the  agencies  to 
supply  the  rudiments  of  an  elementary  school  education.  The  improvement  of  the 
rural  and  urban  masses  of  the  colored  people  in  health,  honesty,  labor,  and  thrift  is 
directly  dependent  on  the  public  elementary  schools.  If  the  States  are  to  achieve  this 
improvement,  systematic  effort  must  be  made  to  raise  the  standards  of  teaching.  One 
of  the  important  steps  in  this  effort  is  to  arouse  the  colored  people  themselves  to  a 
thorough  appreciation  of  the  value  of  elementary  schools. 

2.  Secondary  schools  and  teacher  training. — ^Though  the  development  of  the  ele- 
mentary schools  is  of  primary  importance,  it  is  well  established  that  secondary  schools 
are  essential  to  the  maintenance  and  growth  of  an  elementary  school  system.  The 
secondary  schools  are  not  only  the  principal  source  of  teachers,  but  they  are  also  the 
inspiration  which  maintains  the  continued  interest  of  the  pupils  in  the  upper  elementary 
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grades.  Though  there  are  numerous  private  secondary  schools  there  is  a  real  neces- 
sity that  the  pubttc-school  system  shall  provide  more  schools  of  this  grade. 

The  large  proportion  of  ignorant  public-school  teachers  constitutes  an  emphatic 
demand  for  teacher-training  classes.  It  is  evident  that  each  State  needs  a  well-equipped 
State  normal  school  and  smaller  county  schools  offering  teacher-training  courses  to 
local  pupils.  Much  more  help  could  be  obtained  from  the  private  schools  if  the  States 
would  recognize  the  teacher-training  work  of  these  schools  on  condition  that  each  institu- 
tion meet  the  State  requirements. 

3.  Industrial  and  agricultural  training, — ^Though  the  educational  value  of  industrial 
and  agricultural  courses  for  white  and  colored  children  is  recognized  by  all  the  States, 
the  public  provision  for  these  courses  in  colored  schools  is  utterly  inadequate.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  important  phases  of  education  like  this  should  be  so  exclusively  depend- 
ent on  private  initiative  and  support.  There  is  emphatic  need  that  every  county 
realize  the  possibilities  of  the  agricultural  and  industrial  supervising  teachers  in  the 
introduction  of  gardening-and  simple  industries. 

RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS. 

The  use  of  the  recommendations  at  the  end  of  each  school  report  has  made  possible 
the  statement  of  the  needs  of  each  institution  in  constructive  suggestion  mther  than  in  a 
series  of  destructive  criticisms.  The  aim  has  been  to  indicate  the  changes  that  are 
possible  and  more  immediately  necessary  rather  than  to  summarize  all  the  improve- 
ments that  ideal  conditions  would  require.  While  there  is  consideiable  variety  in  the 
form  of  the  recommendations,  they  all  relate  to  some  fundamental  phase  of  educa- 
tional organization  and  endeavor.  The  important  phases  underlying  them  are  re- 
corded below. 

ADAPTATION  TO   PUPILS   AND  COMMUNtrY. 

The  most  vital  test  of  educational  effort  is  in  the  extent  to  which  it  provides  for 
the  economic,  intellectual,  and  spiritual  needs  of  the  individual  and  community.  The 
principle  of  adaptation  to  .pupil  and  community  needs  requires  decreasing  emphasis 
on  educational  courses  whose  chief  daim  to  recognition  is  founded  on  custom  and 
tradition.  The  recommendations  herewith  made  are  based  on  such  community 
necessities  as  health,  home  comforts,  dvic  responsibilities  and  rights,  and  teachers  with 
knowledge  and  vision. 

Teacher-traifUng  courses. — ^The  large  proportion  of  colored  teachers  with  less  than 
eighth-grade  education  is  ample  justification  for  recommending  the  introduction  of 
teacher-trainii^  courses  in  every  educational  institution  able  to  offer  any  or  all  of  the 
subjects  or  activities  usually  given  in  such  courses. 

SanitcUion,  elementary  science,  history,  and  civics. — ^The  high  death  rate  of  the 
colored  people,  their  ignorance  and  disregard  of  simple  physical  laws,  their  perplexing 
economic  end  social  status,  establish  the  daim  of  these  subjects  to  a  large  place  in  the 
curriculum  of  these  schools. 

Theory  and  practice  of  gardening. — ^For  a  people  73  per  cent  rural,  the  theory  and 
practice  of  gardening  are  of  first  importance.  Only  recently  have  the  schools  of  the 
country  begun  to  recognize  the  educational  and  economic  value  of  gardening.  In  too 
many  schools  the  garden  has  been  merely  a  weak  adjunct  of  the  boarding  depart- 
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ment,  with  ptactically  no  place  assigned  to  it  in  the  school  curriculum.  Even  the  few 
institutions  with  a  genuine  interest  in  rural  problems  too  often  despised  the  garden  in 
their  efforts  to  cultivate  a  large  farm. 

According  to  this  study  the  use  of  the  farm  as  an  educational  factor  has  failed  in 
the  latge  majority  of  instances.  This  is  due  to  lack  of  sidll  on  the  part  of  the  agricul- 
tural teachers  and  to  the  failure  to  convince  pupils  with  scant  knowledge  of  books  that 
farming  is  educational.  In  view  of  this  failure,  it  is  important  to  consider  the  possi- 
bility of  gardening  not  only  for  its  educational  value  and  economic  returns  to  the  kitchen, 
but  also  as  a  working  laboratory  for  the  agricultural  course.  Experiments  made  in 
connection  with  this  study  indicate  that  agricultural  courses  illustrated  by  gardening  are 
much  more  effective  than  those  dependent  upon  a  poorly  cultivated  farm. 

Simple  manual  Gaining. — ^Modem  educational  practice  recognizes  without  argument 
not  only  the  economic  but  also  the  educational  value  of  hand  training.  The  economic 
value  to  the  colored  people  is  emphasized  by  the  comparative  poverty  of  the  race,  while 
the  educational  result  is  even  more  necessary  for  the  Negro  than  for  the  white,  since  the 
Negro's  highly  emotional  nature  requires  for  balance  as  much  as  possible  of  the  concrete 
and  definite. 

Observation  indicates  the  importance  of  simplicity  in  the  manual  courses  and  the 
appUcation  of  the  lessons  learned  in  the  care  of  the  school  plant  and  in  the  necessary 
activities  of .  the  institution.  Lessons  in  woodwork  increase  in  effectiveness  when  they 
are  applied  to  the  repair  of  buildings.  Domestic  science  becomes  real  when  the  school 
kitchen  is  used  as  a  laboratory  and  the  dormitories  are  supervised  according  to  the 
classroom  theory. 

Neighborhood  acHvUies. — No  part  of  the  school  program  is  more  important  than  the 
neighborhood  work.  This  includes  not  only  the  efforts  in  the  immediate  neighborhood 
but  in  other  communites  to  which  the  institution  can  extend  its  influence.  Through 
these  activities  the  school  not  only  enlarges  its  field,  but  also  gains  a  knowledge  of 
actual  conditions  which  enables  it  to  adapt  its  curriculum  to  the  needs  of  the  pupils. 

Domination  of  foreign  languages. — In  view  of  the  just  demands  of  the  activities 
already  recommended  and  the  increasing  recognition  given  to  them  in  the  best  modem 
schools,  it  is  surprising  to  note  the  large  proportion  of  time  devoted  to  foreign  lan- 
guages, especially  Latin  and  Greek.  In  this  respect  the  colored  schools  are  adhering  to 
a  tradition  fast  vanishing  elsewhere.  It  seems  extraordinary,  for  example,  that  private 
secondary  schools  for  colored  people  should  give  more  time  to  these  languages  than  the 
high  schools  of  a  progressive  State  like  Massachusetts. 

SCHOOL  ORGANIZATION. 

Effective  organization  of  school  activities  requires  a  careful  consideration  of  the 
income,  the  plant,  and  the  number  and  development  of  the  pupils.  Many  of 
the  organizations  studied  have  been  formed  without  regard  to  any  of  these  ele- 
ments. The  guiding  principle  of  the  less  successful  organizations  seems  to  have  been 
the  blind  imitation  of  larger  institutions  or  an  unwarrantable  hope  for  future  develop- 
ment. In  view  of  the  very  limited  income  of  practically  all  the  private  schools,  it  is 
strongly  urged  that  the  organization  be  simple;  that  the  aim  be  to  do  a  few  things  well. 
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Secondary  department  hampered  by  college  courses. — A  large  number  of  institutions 
are  endeavoring  to  maintain  college  classes  without  adequate  teaching  force  or  equipment 
or  even  a  sufficient  number  of  pupils  to  warrant  the  expense.  Such  efforts  not  only  waste 
the  resources  of  the  institution,  but  sacrifice  both  the  secondary  pupils  and  those  pre- 
pared to  do  college  work.  Owing  to  the  small  number  of  secondary  schools,  the  number 
of  pupils  prepared  for  college  is  very  limited  and  the  number  of  colleges  needed  is  corre- 
spondingly small.  While  there  is  real  need  for  the  adequate  development  of  a  few  of 
the  schools  offering  college  courses,  the  majority  should  discontinue  their  efforts  to 
maintain  college  classes,  center  their  energy  on  secondary  subjects  and  provide  for 
their  college  pupils  at  institutions  equipped  for  college  work. 

Secondary  department  hampered  by  elementary  classes. — ^While  the  inadequate 
public-school  facilities  in  the  neighborhood  of  many  of  the  private  schools  practically 
compel  them  to  make  large  provision  for  elementary  grades,  there  are  some  private 
schools  that  nmintain  elementary  grades. in  opposition  to  the  public  schools.  Even 
in  the  communities  lacking  in  public-school  accommodations,  the  private  schools  of  ele- 
mentary grades  should  be  regarded  as  temporary  and  persistent  effort  should  be  made  to 
prevail  upon  the  public  authorities  to  provide  adequately  for  elementary  colored  pupils 
at  public  expense.  It  has  therefore  been  recommended  that  a  number  of  the  smaller 
schools  be  transferred  to  the  public-school  authorities  or  combined  with  some  of  the 
larger  private  institutions. 

Elaborate  industrial  and  agrictUtural  plant. — ^A  number  of  the  smaller  industrial 
schools  doing  important  work  have  acquired  large  plants  and  developed  complicated 
organizations  that  are  beyond  their  financial  resources  or  unsuited  to  the  educational 
needs  of  their  pupils.  Some  have  expensive  equipment,  such  as  heating  and  electric 
light  plants,  when  the  dining  rooms  and  dormitories  are  in  need  of  linen  and  necessary 
furniture.  Some  have  extensive  trade  machinery  and  numerous  teachers  of  trades  with 
very  little  material  for  practice  and  very  few  pupils  to  a  trade.  Some  have  many  more 
hundreds  of  acres  of  land  in  their  school  farm  than  they  can  possibly  use  for  educational 
purposes.  In  a  large  majority  of  the  smaller  industrial  schools  there  is  practically  no 
relation  between  the  classroom  instruction  in  agriculture  and  the  farm  operations. 

It  is  quite  apparent  that  the  only  course  open  to  such  institutions  is  to  simplify  their 
plant  and  their  organizatiom.  They  should  definitely  decide  to  prepare  their  pupils  up 
to  a  certain  point  and  depend  upon  larger  schools  to  continue  the  work.  As  a  working 
basis  for  this  simplification  it  is  proposed  that  four  industrial  teachers  be  employed:  (i) 
A  teacher  of  agriculture  with  practical  farm  training,  business  ability,  and  some  knowl- 
edge of  simple  mechanical  operations;  (2)  a  carpenter  with  some  experience  in  black- 
smithing  and  wagon  repairing;  (3)  a  teacher  of  cooking  who  will  use  the  boarding  depart- 
ment for  practical  work;  (4)  a  teacher  of  sewing,  who  will  supervise  the  dormitories  and 
the  housekeeping  of  the  school.  If  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  these  industrial 
teachers  have  other  subjects,  they  should  have  assigned  to  them  courses  most  nearly 
related  to  their  trades.  The  literary  teachers  of  the  institution  should  be  expected  to 
cooperate  to  the  extent  of  their  ability  in  the  industrial  and  social  life  of  the  school 
and  in  the  neighborhood  activities. 

Educational  use  of  boarding  department  and  dormitories. — ^The  use  of  the  school 
kitchen  and  dining  room  as  part  of  the  domestic-science  department  is  in  line  with  good 
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practice  both  in  business  and  education.  The  maintenance  of  two  independent  cooking 
departments  in  one  institution  is  wasteful.  There  is  probably  no  sounder  principle  than 
"learning  by  doing.''  Similarly  the  dormitories  offer  real  opportunities  for  imparting 
many  important  lessons  in  neatness,  order,  and  the  proper  care  of  the  home.  The  dis- 
regard of  these  opportunities  in  educational  institutions  everywhere  should  be  quickly 
corrected. 

ACCOUNTS  AND  RSCORD8. 

A  majority  of  the  small  private  schools  not  controlled  by  church  boards  and 
practically  all  the  institutions  owned  by  colored  denominations  are  very  deficient  in 
administration,  general  records,  and  accounts. 

System  of  cost-accauniing  and  records. — Very  few  schools  can  present  adequate  anal- 
yses of  their  expenditures.  Very  few  realize  the  important  economies  that  could  be 
attained  through  good  S3rstems  of  accounts.  There  is  a  similar  deficiency  in  the  records 
of  student  activities.  Only  a  small  number  of  the  institutions  keep  accurate  records  of 
enrollment,  daily  attendance,  and  class  standing  of  pupils. 

Atmual  audit  by  an  accredited  accountant. — In  the  case  of  institutiotis  receiving 
funds  from  philanthropic  persons  living  at  a  distance,  it  is  only  reasonable  to  expect 
that  the  school  accounts  will  be  examined  by  a  reliable  person  trained  to  report  on 
accounting.  It  is  taken  for  granted  that  the  bookkeeping  of  institutions  supported  by 
State  or  Federal  funds  should  be  regularly  passed  upon  by  expert  accountants.  This 
Bttfdy  shows,  however,  that  only  about  lo  of  even  the  large  private  institutions  and 
practically  none  of  the  State  and  Federal  schools  have  provided  for  reports  by  certified 
accountants. 

SUPBRVISiON  OP   BUILDINGS   AND    GROUNDS. 

There  is  a  real  need  for  more  economy  and  taste  both  in  the  construction  of  build- 
ings  and  in  the  arrangement  of  the  campus.  Many  of  the  buildings  have  been  erected 
in  imitation  of  those  in  other  institutions,  with  but  little  regard  for  income,  adaptation 
to  use,  dimatic  conditions,  or  location.  Rules  of  sanitation  and  fire  protection  have 
been  disregarded  and  many  pupils  are  in  serious  danger.  Student  labor  has  been  used 
without  sufficient  regard  for  cost.  Heating  and  power  plants  have  been  installed 
without  regard  for  economy.  More  important  even  than  economy  and  foresight  in 
building  operations  is  continued  care  in  the  upkeep  of  the  plant.  The  wise  and 
frequent  use  of  whitewash  and  paint  and  the  prompt  repair  of  buildings  and  furniture 
are  important  assets  in  business  and  education. 

TRUSTBBS   AND  OWNBRSHIP  OP   SCHOOLS. 

In  determining'  the  status  of  a  private  institution,  great  importance  necessarily 
attaches  to  the  composition  of  the  trustee  board  and  the  extent  of  the  control  exercised 
by  them. 

Nominal  hoards  of  trustees, — ^Some  schools  have  boards  of  trustees  that  exercise  no 
control  over  the  affairs  of  the  institution.  A  favorite  method  is  to  appoint  colored  men 
as  the  legal  trustees  and  ask  prominent  white  men  to  act  in  an  advisory  capacity.  The 
usual  result  of  this  arrangement  is  to  leave  the  management  entirely  to  the  school  prin- 
cipal, who  in  a  number  of  instances  has  wrecked  the  institution.  It  is  evident  that 
no  gifts  should  be  made  to  this  class  of  schools. 
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Title  to  property  vested  in  school  principal. — Several  schools  are  owned  by  indi- 
viduals who  spend  a  large  part  of  their  time  soliciting  funds.  Others  are  maintained 
for  the  tuition  received.  In  all  such  cases  the  emphatic  recommendation  is  that  dona- 
tions be  withheld. 

Large,  unwieldy  boards  of  trustees, — Some  of  the  colored  denominations  appoint 
trustee  boards  numbering  over  a  hundred,  each  member  to  pay  a  stated  sum  of  money 
annually.    Such  a  plan  invariably  fails  to  provide  any  wise  control  over  the  institution. 

Founding  of  small  independent  schools, — A  perplexing  problem  continually  con- 
fronting those  interested  in  colored  schools  is  the  persistent  effort  to  organize  new 
schools.  Sometimes  these  efforts  have  the  approval  of  influential  people  both  from 
the  locality  and  from  distant  places.  Sometimes  they  represent  the  desires  of  well- 
meaning  but  incompetent  persons  to  help  the  colored  race.  And  in  a  few  cases  they 
are  the  selfish  efforts  of  scheming  persons  who  are  willing  to  prey  upon  philanthropy 
for  financial  gain.  The  following  statement,  prepared  by  the  late  Dr.  Booker  T.  Wash- 
ington shorUy  before  his  death,  represents  the  attitude  of  an  increasing  number  of 
thoughtful  people: 

After  considering  the  whole  matter  very  carefully  with  prominent  educators  representing  various 
parts  of  the  South,  I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  it  is  a  matter  of  doubtful  wisdom  to  encourage, 
except  under  peculiarly  favorable  circumstances,  the  starting  of  additional  new  and  independent 
schools  in  the  South  for  our  people.  These  schools,  to  accomplish  any  good,  ought  to  be  well  managed, 
under  a  competent  board  of  trustees,  and  not  represent  the  mere  personal  ambition  or  activity  of  any 
one  individual.  In  many  cases  the  money  given  for  such  schools  is  more  than  wasted,  not  only  beciluse 
of  improper  organization  and  supervision,  but  also  in  large  items  for  traveling  expenses. 

It  is  the  consensus  of  opinion  of  all  who  have  studied  the  subject  tha^  i.e  time  has  come  when 
money  ought  to  be  concentrated  upon  the  strengthening  of  existing  institudons  rather  than  the  starting 
of  new  ones.  In  many  cases  much  harm  has  been  done  by  establishing  additional  schools  in  the  same 
locality.  I  know  of  special  cases  where  persons  are  striving  to  build  schools  within  a  few  miles  of  other 
and  existing  well-organized  schools.  It  would,  by  far,  be  the  better  plan  in  the  future,  rather  than 
to  start  additional  small  schools,  to  spend  the  money  in  strengthening  the  public  schools.  In  many  cases 
these  small,  poorly-organized  schools  not  oaly  accomplish  little  good,  but  are  weakening  the  public- 
school  system.  The  public-school  system,  of  course,  is  permanent,  and  has  the  advantage  of  super- 
vision. Instead  of  starting  new  schools,  I  advise  that  the  old  ones  be  strengthened  or  that  the  money 
be  given  in  a  way  to  strengthen  the  work  of  the  public  schools  in  the  various  localities  of  the  South. 


III.  ALABAMA. 

SCHOOL  FACILITIES  IN  THE  STATE. 

There  are  908,282  colored  people  in  Alabama,  forming  43.  per  cent  of  the  total 
population.  They  constitute  52.9  per  cent  of  all  persons  engaged  in  agricultural  pur- 
suits in  the  State.  The  number  of  farms  cultivated  by  them  increased  17.3  per  cent 
between  1900  and  1910.  As  farmers,  renting  and  owning  land,  they  have  complete 
charge  of  5,083,552  acres;  as  farm  laborers,  they  undoubtedly  cultivate  a  much  larger 
area.  While  the  United  States  Census  indicates  hopeful  progress  in  the  decrease  of 
illiteracy  and  in  the  improvement  of  health  conditions,  illiterates  are  still  40.1  per  cent 
of  the  colored  persons  10  years  of  age  and  over  and  27.5  per  cent  of  the  children  10  to 
14  years  of  age,  and  the  death  rate  is  almost  twice  as  high  as  that  of  the  white  people. 
Such  a  degree  of  illiteracy  and  ill  health  is  certain  evidence  of  extensive  waste  of  eco- 
nomic resources  and  human  energy.  In  view  of  these  facts,  it  is  important  to  note  the 
following  summary  of  the  public-school  facilities  and  educational  needs  of  Alabama, 
as  they  are  shown  in  the  reports  of  the  United  States  Census  and  the  State  superin- 
tendent of  education. 

White.  Negro. 

Population,  19x0 .-. i,  aa8,  S33  908, 28a 

Children  6  to  14  years  of  age,  1910 a68, 283  ao8, 548 

Teachers'  salaries  in  public  schools,  1911-ia $a,  533, 550  $372, 177 

Teachers'  salaries  per  child  6  to  14  in  State $9-41  $x.  78 

'   Percentage  illiterate,  1910 9. 9  40.  i 

Percentage  living  in  rural  communities 8a.  6  8a.  8 

Public  appropriations, — ^The  public-school  teachers  of  Alabama  received  $2,895,727  in 
salaries  in  1912.  Of  this  sum,  $2,523,550  was  for  the  teachers  of  268,283  white  children 
and  $372,177  for  the  teachers  of  208,548  colored  children.  On  a  per  capita  basis  this 
is  $9.41  for  each  white  child  of  school  age  and  $1.78  for  each  colored  child.'  Map  2 
presents  these  figures  for  each  county  in  Alabama,  the  proportion  of  Negroes  bdng 
indicated  by  the  shading.  The  inequalities  are  greatest  in  the  counties  with  the  largest 
proportion  of  Negroes.  The  per  capita  sums  decrease  for  white  and  increase  for  colored 
children  with  considerable  regularity  as  the  proportion  of  Negroes  becomes  smaller. 
The  extent  of  this  regularity  appears  in  the  following  table,  which  shows  the  per  capita 
expenditures  for  county  groups  based  on  the  percentage  of  Negro  population: 

County  groaps.  percentAge  of  Ncfroct  in  the  White  school         Negro  sdiool        Per  CM>ita         Per  capita 

population.  population.  population.  white.  Negro. 

Counties  under  10  per  cent 45»  713  ^i  299  $5. 08  $1.  81 

Counties  10  to  2f  per  cent 6a,  649  14, 365  6. 09  i.  82 

Counties  25  to  50  per  cent 118, 838  72, 984  la  55  2.  55 

Cotinties  50  to  75  per  cent 28,151  48,564  12.53  1.56 

Counties  over  75  per  cent 12, 93a  70, 336  93. 4a  i.  14 

*Thcae  averages  were  computed  by  dividing  theapptopriation  for  teadiers'  salaries  in  public  schools  by  the  number  of  children 
6  to  14  years  of  age  enumerated  by  the  United  States  Census.  The  salaries  were  obtained  from  the  Report  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  1913,  pp.  i  i6->x  19.    City  systems  are  laduded. 
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The  upper  figure  in  each  county  is  for  white  children,  the  lower  for  colored.    The  shading  indi- 
cktes  the  percentage  of  Negroes  in  the  total  population. 
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The  high  per  capita  cost  for  white  children  in  the  "black  belt"  counties  is  partly 
explained  by  the  fact  that  they  are  few  in  number  and  widely  scattered.  The  smaller 
cost  of  schools  for  colored  children  is  partly  due  to  the  lower  wage  scale  of  colored  teach- 
ers  and  partly  to  the  very  limited  provision  for  high-school  education.  It  is  apparent, 
however,  that  these  explanations  by  no  means  account  for  the  wide  divergencies  in  the 
"black  belt''  counties.  In  addition  to  the  $2,523,550  appropriated  for  the  public- 
school  teachers  of  white  children,  the  State  appropriated  $379,000  to  maintain  42 
county  high  schools,  9  agricultural  high  schools,  6  normal  schools,  and  3  institutions  of 
college  grade.  To  the  $372,177  for  the  public-school  teachers  of  colored  children  the 
State  added  $20,000  to  maintain  one  normal  school  and  to  supplement  the  income  of 
the  agricultural  and  mechanical  school  largely  maintained  by  Federal  funds. 

Private  financial  aid. — ^The  deficiencies  in  public  expenditures  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  colored  people  largely  explain  the  active  campaigns  for  private  schools 
since  the  Civil  War.  As  a  result  of  this  activity,  the  private  schools  have  a  prop- 
erty valuation  of  $5,457,375,  an  annual  income  of  $554,556,  and  an  attendance  of 
12,819  pupils,  o^  whom  over  five-sixths  are  in  elementary  grades.  It  is  sometimes  thought 
that  the  liberal  private  contributions  to  these  schools  make  up  for  the  inequalities  in 
the  public  appropriations  for  the  education  of  white  and  colored  youth.  The  total 
sum  appropriated  for  teachers'  salaries  in  colored  public  schools  in  Alabama,  however, 
together  with  the  income  of  all  colored  private  schools,  aggregates  $926,733,  or  about  a 
million  and  a  half  dollars  less  than  the  expenditure  for  teachers'  salaries  in  white  public 
schools  alone.  In  addition,  there  are  50  white  private  schools  which  report  to  the  State 
superintendent  of  education.  The  aggregate  expenditure  of  these  schools  is  practically 
equal  to  the  expenditure  for  colored  private  schools.  A  summary  of  the  income  and 
property  of  the  private  and  higher  colored  schools  grouped  according  to  ownership  is 
given  in  the  following  table : 

Number        Annual  Value  of 

of  schools.       mcome.  property. 

Total  private  schools 7a  $554, 55^  $5, 457»  37S 

Independent 23  369, 544  4, 279, 566 

Denominational 49  185, 012  i,  177, 809 

State  and  Federal 2  50, 709  252, 500 

According  to  this  table,  the  annual  income  and  property  value  of  the  independent 
schools  are  higher  than  those  for  the  denominational  schools.  The  comparatively 
larger  cost  of  the  independent  schools  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  Tuskegee  Institute 
and  several  smaller  independent  schools  maintain  expensive  agricultural  and  industrial 
departments.  The  annual  income  of  the  colored  schools  owned  by  denominations 
whose  membership  is  white  or  largely  so  aggregates  $156,397,  as  against  $28,615  for 
those  of  the  colored  denominations.  The  property  owned  by  the  former  group  is 
valued  at  $1,003,059  and  that  owned  by  the  latter  at  $174,750.  Some  of  the  schools 
owned  by  white  denominations  receive  considerable  sums  of  money  from  their  colored 
members.  The  statistics  of  the  State  and  Federal  group,  with  an  income  of  $50,709  and 
property  valuation  of  $252,500,  are  in  striking  contrast  with  those  for  the  private  schools. 
In  addition  to  the  private  aid  indicated  in  the  table,  $41,625  was  appropriated  for 
general  supervision  and  special  phases  of  education  by  the  Jeanes  and  Slater  Ftmds,  the 
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General  Education  Board,  and  the  Rosenwald  Rural  School  Fund.  The  result  of  this 
cooperation  with  public-school  authorities  is  described  later  under  ''Supervision.'' 

While  the  total  number  of  private  schools  is  72,  only  38  of  these  schools  play  any 
important  part  in  the  educational  activities  of  the  State.  Some  of  the  remaining  34 
are  to  be  justified,  if  at  all,  on  denominational  grounds;  the  majority,  however,  are  so 
hampered  by  small  income  or  poor  management  that  the  State  receives  little  benefit 
from  them.  The  more  important  schools  are  described  under  their  respective  counties 
and  their  location  is  shown  on  Map  3.  The  remaining  schools  are  simimarized  according 
to  ownership  and  discussed  at  the  end  of  this  chapter. 

The  attendance  of  the  private  and  higher  colored  schools,  by  ownership  groups,  is 
indicated  in  the  following  table: 

Total  Sec- 

NumbcT        ftttend-        Blemen-       ond- 
ol  school.  ancc.  tary.  aiy. 

Total  private  schools 72  '12, 819  11, 554  i,  220 

Independent 23  4, 887  4, 415  472 

Denominational 49  '7, 932  7, 139  748 

State  and  Federal 2  978  754  224 

In  view  of  the  frequency  of  the  terms '  *  academy ' '  and  *  *  college  "  in  the  names  of  these 
private  institutions,  it  is  important  to  note  that  less  than  one-tenth  of  their  pupils  are 
of  secondary  grade,  and  only  45  pupils  are  in  college  classes. 

Attendance. — ^The  United  States  census  reported  208,548  colored  children  6  to  14 
years  of  age,  of  whom  102,813  were  attending  school  in  1910.  A  study  of  the  figures 
for  the  public  and  private  schools  shows  that  while  a  majority  of  the  elementary  colored 
pupils  are  in  the  public  schools,  a  majority  of  the  secondary  pupils  and  all  of  the 
college  students  are  in  private  schools.  The  large  majority  of  the  white  secondary  pupils, 
however,  are  in  public  schools,  while  those  of  collegiate  grade  are  about  equally  divided 
between  public  and  private  institutions. 

Elementary, — ^The  inadequacy  of  the  elementary  school  system  for  colored  children  is 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  attendance  in  both  public  and  private  schools  is  less  than 
50  per  cent  of  the  children  of  elementary  school  age.  The  average  term  of  the  public 
school  is  less  than  5  months.  According  to  the  report  of  the  State  superintendent, 
70  per  cent  of  the  colored  teachers  have  only  third-grade  certificates,  representing  a 
preparation  less  than  that  usually  given  in  the  eight  elementary  grades.  The  11,554 
elementary  pupils  in  the  private  schools  receive  fairly  good  instruction,  but  their  number 
is  only  a  small  part  of  the  102,813  children  attending  school,  and  a  still  smaller  fraction 
of  the  208,548  children  of  elementary  school  age. 

Secondary, — ^There  are  only  three  four-year  public  high  schools  for  colored  people  in 
Alabama.  The  high  schools  in  Tuscumbia  and  Huntsville  share  their  buildings  with  ele- 
mentary classes,  and  the  one  in  Birmingham  has  recently  been  compelled  to  move  into 
temporary  quarters  from  a  building  condemned  as  unsafe.  One  school  offers  a  three-year 
high-school  course,  and  six  or  seven  others  have  a  few  pupils  above  the  eighth  grade. 
The  State  normal  school  at  Montgomery,  supported  by  State  funds,  and  the  agricultural 
and  mechanical  school  at  Huntsville,  maintained  largely  by  Federal  funds,  offer  four- 
year  secondary  courses. 
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Includes  45  coU^e  students  in  Talledega  College. 
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The  circles  show  the  location  and  the  annual  income  or  the  more  important 
Khocds.    The  ihadtng  indicatci  the  percentage  of  Negroes  in  (he  total  populatico. 
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Of  the  1,998  secondar>' colored  pupils  in  Alabama,  1,220  are  in  22  private  schools. 
Four-year  courses  are  maintained  in  1 1  of  these  private  schools,  with  an  enrollment  of 
970  pupils.  The  secondary  work  of  the  remaining  1 1  schools  varies  from  a  few  subjects 
above  the  elementary  grades  to  a  full  three-year  course.  The  courses  of  study  of  most 
of  these  schools  follow  closely  the  college  preparatory  or  classical  type.  Some  of  them 
still  require  Greeks  and  practically  all  make  Latin  the  central  subject.  Very  few  have 
adequate  provision  for  physical  or  social  science. 

College. — ^Talladega  College  is  the  only  institution  oflFering  work  of  college  grade  to 
colored  pupils,  and  its  enrollment  in  college  classes  is  only  45.  A  theological  course  of 
college  grade  is  also  offered  in  this  institution.  Most  of  the  theological  pupils  are,  how- 
ever, of  elementary  or  secondary  g^de  of  preparation.  Other  institutions  claim  "theo- 
logical" courses,  but  the  work  consists  largely  of  lectures  to  local  ministers,  who  attend 
irregularly,  or  a  mixture  of  theological  and  academic  subjects,  taught  to  pupils  of  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  grade. 

Teacher  training. — ^The  most  urgent  need  of  the  colored  schools  in  Alabama  is  trained 
teachers.  The  supply  now  depends  almost  entirely  upon  the  secondary  schools,  most  of 
which  are  private  institutions.  Of  these  only  seven  oflFer  fairly  adequate  courses  in  teacher- 
training.  Eleven  others  include  one  or  two  teacher-training  subjects  in  their  general 
course.  To  supplement  these  facilities,  an  effort  has  been  made  to  develop  county  training 
schools.  Through  the  cooperation  of  the  Slater  Fund  and  the  General  Education  Board 
with  the  State  department  of  education,  four  of  these  schools  are  now  maintained.  As 
yet,  however,  their  work  is  almost  entirely  of  elementary  character.  They  are  county 
centers  at  which  some  secondary  and  industrial  training  may  be  supplied  to  those  who 
plan  to  teach  in  the  rural  schools.  The  pupils  in  the  graduating  classes  of  all  the  schools 
offering  teacher-training  subjects  in  1915  numbered  only  270,  an  annual  output  obvi- 
ously inadequate  to  meet  the  need  for  tea'chers  in  a  State  with  over  900,000  colored 
people  atid  2,350  colored  public-school  teachers,  of  whom  70  per  cent  are  holding  only 
third-grade  certificates.* 

Industrial. — ^Through  the  influence  of  Tuskegee  Institute,  industrial  training  has  re- 
ceived considerable  recognition  in  Alabama.  The  State  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
College  has  long  struggled,  but  with  inadequate  means,  to  teach  trades.  Calhoun  Col- 
ored School,  in  Lowndes  County,  is  genuinely  interested  in  trade  education,  but  its  work 
is  limited  to  the  elementary  grades.  Snow  Hill  Industrial  Institute,  in  Wilcox  County, 
has  also  endeavored  to  give  trade  training,  but  its  work  has  been  hampered  in  various 
ways.  Satisfactory  industrial  work  is  done  in  10  private  schools,  and  7  others  arc 
attempting  to  give  manual  training.  A  number  of  the  private  schools  give  good  instruc- 
tion in  cooking  and  sewing. 

Agriculture. — ^The  agricultural  training  of  the  colored  people  of  Alabama  depends  on 
the  extensive  facilities  of  Tuskegee  Institute  and  a  few  smaller  schools.  Of  the  smaller 
schools,  Calhoun  is  doing  especially  effective  work.  Two  others  do  fairly  successful  work. 
Nine  other  institutions  have  large  farms,  and  some  of  their  pupils  are  employed  as 
laborers,  the  educational  value  of  this  labor  varying  with  the  institution.  The  majority 
of  the  schools,  however,  fail  to  provide  for  systematic  training  in  agriculture.     In  the 

1  Many  of  the  third-grade  certificates  are  given  in  emergencies  to  teachers  who  can  not  pass  the  examination. 
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effort  to  acquire  large  farms  all  but  a  few  of  the  schools  have  overlooked  the  educational 
possibilities  of  a  well-planned  course  in  gardening. 

Supervision. — ^Through  the  cooperation  of  the  State  Department  of  Education  and  the 
General  Education  Bocu'd,  a  white  supervisor  is  maintained  for  the  colored  rural  schools. 
This  supervisor  travels  over  the  State  observing  educational  conditions  and  encouraging 
efforts  for  improvement.  The  more  important  agencies  with  which  he  cooperates  are 
the  Jeanes  and  Slater  Funds,  the  Rosenwald  Rural  School  Building  Pund»  and  the  exten- 
sion department  of  Tuskegee  Institute.  In  the  summer  of  191 5  the  State  department 
cooperated  with  the  summer  schools  for  colored  people  at  Tuskegee,  Montgomery,  and 
Birmingham.    Teachers'  institutes  were  also  held  in  several  places. 

Seventeen  counties  in  the  State  have  Jeanes  Fund  supervisors  traveling  among 
the  rural  schools  introducing  industrial  training  and  extending  the  influence  of  the  school 
into  the  community.  In  1915  the  Jeanes  Fund  appropriated  $4,290  and  the  counties 
$2,128,  while  the  county  supervisors  raised  $19,171  by  appeals  to  the  people.  Aeon* 
siderable  portion  of  this  sum  was  contributed  to  the  Rosenwald  rural  schools  and  the 
county  training  schools.  With  the  financial  help  of  the  General  Education  Board,  these 
supervisors  and  other  agents  have  organized  "home-makers  clubs"  whose  member- 
ship in  1915  numbered  5,111  colored  girls  and  3,408  mothers.  These  dubs  put  up 
over  250,000  quarts  of  fruits  and  vegetables  and  contributed  much  to  the  development 
of  pride  in  home  life.  The  campaign  for  building  rural  schoolhouses  for  colored  children 
was  begun  as  the  result  of  the  offer  of  Julius  Rosenwald  to  supplement  the  efforts  of  any 
rural  community  to  build  a  school  for  colored  people.  The  Rosenwald  Fund  is  managed 
by  the  extension  department  of  Tuskegee  Institute.  So  far  the  distribution  has  been 
much  larger  in  Alabama  than  elsewhere.  The  total  sum  expended  to  the  end  of  the 
school  year  1916  was  $93,312.  Of  this,  $45,567  was  contributed  by  the  colored  people, 
$27,400  by  the  Rosenwald  Fund,  $3,795  by  white  people  of  the  community,  and  $16,550 
by  the  State. 

SUMMARY  OP  BDUCATIONAL   NSBDS. 

1.  The  strengthening  and  extension  of  the  elementary  school  S3rstem.  The  only 
agencies  able  to  supply  this  need  are  the  State,  the  county,  and  the  local  public  school 
districts. 

2.  The  increase  of  teacher-training  facilities.  To  this  end  secondary  schools 
with  teacher-training  courses  should  be  provided,  more  summer  schools  and  teachers' 
institutes  should  be  maintained,  and  the  private  schools  should  cooperate  with  the 
State  department  of  education  by  placing  more  emphasis  on  teacher-training  courses 
in  accordance  with  State  standards. 

3.  More  provision  for  instruction  in  gardening,  household  arts,  and  simple  industries. 
In  developing  this  work,  school  authorities  of  the  counties  would  do  well  to  consider 
the  possibilities  of  the  Jeanes  Fund  industrial  supervisors. 

4.  More  instruction  in  agriculture  and  in  the  problems  of  rural  life,  so  that  teacheta 
and  leaders  may  be  developed  for  a  people  80  per  cent  rural. 

5.  EstabUshment  of  industrial  high  schools  in  cities. 
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PRIVATE  AND  HIGHER  SCHOOLS. 

The  private  and  higher  schools  are  herewith  described.     Counties  and  cities  in 

which  the  more  important  institutions  are  located  are  presented  as  a  background  for 

the  discussion  of  the  individual  schools.     The  counties  are  arranged  in  alphabetical 

order. 

BIBB  COUNTY. 

White.  Negro. 

Populatioiii  1910 i5>o8i  7»7io 

Children  6  to  14  years  of  age,  1910 3, 457  i,  710 

Teachers'  salaries  in  public  schools,  1911-12 $32,  599  $4, 739 

Teachers'  salaries  per  child  6  to  14  in  county $9. 42  S2.  77 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910 9.  5  29.  2 

The  entire  population  is  rural.  The  average  length  of  the  public  schoqj  term  is 
6.3  months  for  white  pupils  and  6.5  months  for  colored.  The  number  of  teachers  is  88 
in  white  schools  and  19  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance  is  2,248  white 
pupils  and  626  colored  pupils. 

These  statistics  indicate  the  need  for  additional  school  facilities.  The  work  of  the 
elementary  schools  should  be  extended  and  strengthened.  As  the  Centerville  Industrial 
School  supplements  the  public  schools,  effort  should  be  made  to  reorganize  its  work 
so  that  it  may  offer  better  educational  opportunities. 

CENTERVILLE. 

CENTERVILLE  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  H.  D.  Davidson. 

An  elementary  school  with  a  few  boarding  pupils.  The  plant  is  inadequate  and 
the  work  has  been  handicapped  by  the  indifference  of  local  sentiment  and  by  some 
errors  of  administration. 

The  school  was  founded  in  1900  and  is  owned  by  an  independent  board  of  white 
and  colored  trustees. 

Attendance. — ^The  130  pupils  in  10  grades  were  doing  elementary  work.  A  little 
instruction  in  sewing  and  cooking  is  provided  for  girls,  but  there  is  no  industrial  training 
for  boys. 

Teachers. — ^Total,  3 ;  all  colored ;  male  i ,  female  2.  The  principal  does  a  little  teach- 
ing, but  spends  most  of  his  time  soliciting  funds. 

Financial,  1914-15. — No  records  are  kept  other  than  the  unsystematic  memoranda 
of  the  principal.  As  far  as  could  be  determined  the  more  important  items  for  the  year 
were: 

Income,  excluding  noneducational  receipts $949 

Expenditures,  less  noneducational  receipts 937 

Indebtedness 75° 

Value  of  plant 5, 200 

Sources  of  income:  Northern  friends,  $366;  public  funds,  $225;  tuition  and  fees, 
$138;  loan  to  the  principal,  $90;  local  rallies,  entertainments,  and  contributions,  $85; 
church  confei  ences,  $45.  The  noneducational  receipts  were  from  the  farm  and  amounted 
to  $78.  In  addition,  $1,025  was  raised  through  donations  and  $175  was  borrowed  by 
the  principal  to  pay  oflf  the  mortgage  indebtedness  amounting  to  $1,200. 
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Items  of  expenditure:  Salaries,  $500;  farm  expenses,  $115;  household  and  school 
equipment  and  supplies,  $88;  traveling  expenses,  $75;  interest  on  debt,  $60;  rent  of 
house,  $60;  printing,  $58;  fuel  and  lights,  $45;  other  expenses,  $14. 

Indebtedness:  Through  poor  management  and  exorbitant  amounts  paid  for  school 
supplies  and  merchandise  a  large  mortgage  indebtedness  was  accumulated.  Prom  191 3 
to  1 91 5  approximately  $3,000  was  raised  through  the  efforts  of  the  principal  and  this 
indebtedness  was  liquidated,  leaving  the  school  property  clear.  Of  the  moneys  raised, 
however,  $750  represented  loans  to  the  principal,  the  larger  part  of  which  was  paid  on 
the  mortgage  and  the  other  part  used  for  the  current  expenses  of  the  school. 

PlatU. — Land:  Estimated  value,  $2,000.  The  land  comprises  85  acres  on  the  edge 
of  the  town.  A  part  of  the  land  is  cultivated  on  a  commercial  basis  and  the  remainder 
is  still  covered  with  trees  and  underbrush. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $2,000.  The  main  building,  a  poorly  constructed 
two-story  frame  building,  is  used  for  classrooms  and  chapel;  it  also  provides  accom- 
modations for  a  few  boarding  pupils.  There  are  two  other  small  structures  on  the 
grounds,  both  old  and  of  little  value. 

Movable  equipment :  Estimated  value,  $1 ,200.  Of  this,  $600  was  in  farm  implements 
and  live  stock,  $400  in  school  furniture,  and  $200  in  books,  household  furniture,  and 
industrial  apparatus. 

Recommetidation. — ^That  contributions  other  than  public  funds  be  made  through 
agencies  having  facilities  for  studying  schools. 

Dates  of  visits:   May,  1913;  May,  1914.     Facts  verified,  1916. 

BULLOCK  COUNTY. 

White.  Negro. 

Population.  1910 4, 833  25, 362 

Children  6  to  14  years  of  age,  1910 i,  005  6, 430 

Teachers'  salaries  in  public  schools,  191 1-12 $28, 092  $6, 1 14 

Teachers'  salaries  per  child  6  to  14  in  county $27. 45  $0.  95 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910 3.  5  4a.  6 

The  rural  population  of  Bulloch  County  is  86.6  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  average 
length  of  the  public  school  term  is  8.2  months  for  white  pupils  and  4.2  months  for 
colored.  The  number  of  teachers  is  51  in  white  schools  and  53  in  colored  schools.  The 
average  attendance  is  784  white  pupils  and  2,279  colored  pupils.  Union  Springs  is 
the  only  town  of  considerable  size  in  the  county.  This  town  cares  for  the  colored  ele- 
mentary pupils  fairly  well  in  a  three-teacher  school  with  a  nine  months'  term. 

The  fimction  of  a  private  school  in  the  county  should  therefore  be  that  of  furnishing 
secondary  and  industrial  facilities  for  the  town  and  better  classroom  work  for  such 
pupils  from  rural  districts  as  can  attend.  Located  as  it  is  in  Union  Springs,  the  Normal 
School  duplicates  the  work  of  the  public  school.  Should  the  advantages  of  its  location 
at  a  railroad  center  demand  that  this  school  remain  in  the  town,  it  should  more  and 
more  resign  its  elementary  work  to  the  city  school,  and  center  its  efforts  on  developing 
a  small  boarding  department  so  that  it  may  serve  as  a  central  training  school  where  the 
colored  pupils  of  the  cotmty  may  supplement  the  limited  training  received  in  the  public 
schools. 
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UNION  SPRINGS. 

UNION  SPRINGS  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  J.  H.  L.  Smith. 

An  elementary  day  school,  with  a  few  pupils  in  secondary  subjects.  It  was  founded 
in  1900  by  three  local -Baptist  associations  and  is  owned  and  controlled  by  a  board  of 
colored  trustees  elected  by  the  associations. 

A  ttendance. — ^Total,  365 ;  elementary  330,  secondary  35.  Some  instruction  in  sewing 
and  basketry  is  provided. 

Teachers  and  workers. — ^Total,  5;  all  colored;  male  i,  female  4. 

Financial,  1912-ij. — ^The  income  amounted  to  approximately  $1,600,  of  which 
about  $1,200  was  from  the  Baptist  associations  and  $400  from  tuition  and  fees.  Practi- 
cally all  of  the  income  was  expended  for  salaries.    The  indebtedness  amounted  to  $450. 

Plant. — Estimated  value,  $4,300.  Of  this,  $1,500  is  in  land,  $2,500  in  buildings, 
and  $300  in  equipment.  The  land  consists  of  a  city  block.  The  building  is  a  one-story 
frame  structure.  The  equipment  is  poor.  The  premises  are  neglected  and  the  building 
is  in  bad  repair. 

Recommendations. — i.  That  the  Baptist  associations  endeavor  to  have  the  public 
schools  take  care  of  the  elementary  pupils. 

2.  That  provision  be  made  for  teacher  training,  theory  and  practice  of  gardening, 
and  simple  industrial  work.^ 

Date  of  visit:   May,  191 3. 

BUTLER  COUNTY. 

White,  Negro. 

Population,  1910 13, 654  15,373 

Children  6  to  14  years  of  age,  1910 3, 060         3, 805 

Teachers'  salaries  in  public  schools,  1911-12 $31, 376  $4, 973 

Teachers'  salaries  per  child  6  to  14  in  county $10.  25  $1. 30 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910 8. 3  42.  i 

The  rural  population  is  88.4  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  average  length  of  the  public 
school  term  is  5.9  months  for  white  pupils  and  4  months  for  colored.  The  number  of 
teachers  is  102  in  white  schools  and  44  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance  is 
2,443  white  pupils  and  1,919  colored  pupils. 

These  statistics  indicate  the  need  for  additional  educational  facilities.  Two  private 
institutions,  both  at  Greenville,  are  endeavoring  to  meet  this  need.  Only  one  of  these, 
the  Lomax-Hannon  School,  shows  possibilities  as  a  central  school  for  the  county.  The 
other,  a  Baptist  institution,  is  discussed  in  the  stunmary  of  local  Baptist  schools.  It 
has  very  limited  support  and  attendance,  and  would  therefore  serve  a  more  useful  purpose 
if  it  could  be  moved  into  a  rural  district  or  combined  with  some  of  the  stronger  Baptist 
schools  of  the  State. 

^  See  reoommendatioQS  in  sumnuiry  chapter,  p.  aa. 
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GREENVILLE. 

LOMAX-HANNON  HIGH  AND  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  J.  R.  Wingfield. 

A  good  elementary  school  with  a  few  pupils  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  grades. 

The  school  was  founded  in  1898  by  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion  Church. 
It  is  owned  and  controlled  by  a  board  of  trustees,  most  of  whom  are  members  of  that 
denomination. 

Attendance. — ^Total,  137;  elementary  113,  secondary  24;  male  65,  female  72 ;  boarders 
43.    The  reported  enrollment  for  the  year  was  237. 

Teoc^^.-^Total,  8;  all  colored;  male  3,  female  5. 

OrffanizaHon, — ^Elementary :  The  eight  elementary  grades  are  well  taught. 

Secondary:  The  secondary  pupils  are  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  grades;  they  have 
the  usual  high-school  subjects.  The  school  claims  a  theological  department,  but  the  work 
consists  only  of  Bible  study  in  all  the  grades.  No  regular  teacher  is  assigned  to  this 
department.  There  is  no. industrial  work  for  boys,  and  the  limited  domestic  science 
equipment  is  not  used. 

Financial,  1913-14, — An  honest  effort  is  made  to  keep  books,  and  a  reasonably  clear 
statement  of  the  financial  transactions  of  the  school  was  given.  The  more  important 
financial  items  were  as  follows: 

Income $4, 074 

Expenditures 3f  815 

Value  of  plant 25, 450 

Sources  of  income:  Board  of  Education  of  the  A.  M.  E.  Z.  Church,  $1,900;  tuition 
and  fees,  $949;  individual  churches,  $685;  Julius  Rosenwald,  $500;  rent  of  farm,  $40. 
The  Rosenwald  gift  was  special  and  intended  to  be  used  for  general  improvement.  The 
boarding  department  is  conducted  privately  by  the  president,  and  figures  for  the  depart- 
ment are  omitted. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Teachers'  salaries,  $1,400;  building  principal's  house,  $1,200; 
heat,  light,  and  water,  $800;  repairs,  $335;  printing  and  advertising,  $80.  The  unex- 
pended balance  amounted  to  $259. 

Plant. — ^Land:  Estimated  value,  $2,600.  The  school  owns  26  acres  of  land.  Two 
or  three  acres  are  used  for  school  campus  and  the  remainder  is  rented  out. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $21,200.  There  are  two  brick  buildings  of  two  stories 
each  and  one  frame  cottage. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $1,6^0.  Of  this,  $1,000  is  in  furniture,  $500 
in  library  books,  and  $150  in  domestic-science  equipment. 

The  campus  is  fairly  well  kept.  The  fences  are  whitewashed,  and  the  grounds 
present  a  neat  appearance,  but  they  could  be  greatly  improved  by  trees  and  shrubbery. 
The  buildings  are  in  good  repair,  and  the  dormitories  for  both  boys  and  girls  are  clean. 

Recommendations. — i.  That  the  school  work  be  better  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the 
community. 

2.  That  gardening  and  industrial  training  be  made  effective.^ 

>  See  rrrrmnnfikUtions  in  suntnipry  chapter,  p.  ta. 
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3.  That  the  ministerial  training  be  limited  to  instruction  suited  to  the  needs  of 
local  ministers. 

Date  of  visit:  January,  191 5. 

CALHOUN   COUNTY. 

There  are  no  private  schools  for  colored  people  in  the  county  outside  of  the  city  of 
Anniston.  A  Jeanes  Fund  supervising  industrial  teacher  travels  in  the  county,  helping 
the  rural-school  teachers  to  introduce  industrial  work  and  to  extend  the  work  of  the 

school  into  the  community. 

ANNISTON. 

White.  Negro. 

Population,  1910 8, 224  4, 570 

Children  6  to  14  years  of  age i,  561  874 

Teachers'  salaries  in  public  schools,  1911-12 $16, 055  $2, 360 

Teachers*  salaries  per  child  6  to  14  in  city $10.  28  $2.  70 

Percentage  illiterate 6.  6  24.  3 

There  are  4  public  schools  for  white  pupils  and  2  for  colored.  The  number  of 
teachers  is  25  in  white  schools  and  7  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance  is  872 
white  pupils  and  206  colored  pupils.  One  of  the  public  schools  does  fairly  good  industrial 
work  and  provides  instruction  in  a  few  secondary  subjects.  Since  the  Baptist  Normal 
and  Industrial  College  is  of  slight  educational  value  and  the  Barber  Memorial  Seminary 
is  for  boarders  only,  eflfort  should  be  made  to  increase  the  public-schQol  facilities.  The 
Barber  Memorial  Seminary  and  the  small  parochial  school  connected  with  it  are  described 
herewith,  and  the  Baptist  institution  is  described  in  the  summary  of  local  Baptist 
schools  for  Alabama. 

BARBER  MEMORIAL  SEMINARY. 

President :  Robert  L.  Alter.* 

A  girls*  school  of  elementary  and  secondary  grade.  All  pupils  are  required  to 
board  at  the  institution.  The  school  is  successful  in  its  classroom  work  and  home 
training. 

The  school  was  founded  in  1896  and  is  owned  by  a  corporation  of  10  white  trus- 
tees.    It  is  controlled  and  aided  by  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Missions  for  Freedmen. 

Attendance, — ^Total,  135;  elementary  119,  secondary  16.  Of  those  reporting 
home  address  only  seven  were  from  Anniston. 

Teachers  and  workers. — Total,  16;  white  13,  colored  3;  male  2,  female  14;  grades 
and  academic  7,  industrial  2,  music  i,  gardening  i,  administrative  workers  3,  other 
workers  2. 

Organization, — Elementary:  There  are  five  " preparatory "  and  *' grammar"  grades, 
corresponding  roughly  to  the  usual  upper  elementary  grades,  with  a  little  algebra  and 
teacher  training  added  in  the  last  year.  Physiology  and  a  half  year  of  classroom  agri- 
culture are  included. 

Secondary:  Secondary  work  is  done  in  the  three-year  seminary  course.  It 
includes:  Latin,  3  years;  English,  2;  mathematics,  3 ;  history,  2;  Bible,  2;  psychology,  >^; 
music,  Ki  education,  >^.     No  provision  is  made  for  science. 

1  White. 
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Industrial:  Excellent  instruction  in  sewing  is  provided.  The  cooking  is  done 
chiefly  in  connection  with  the  boarding  department,  and  could  be  improved  by  the 
addition  of  theoretical  work. 

Financial,  ipij-14. — No  systematic  accounts  are  kept.  As  far  as  could  be  deter- 
mined the  more  important  items  were : 

Inoome,  excluding  noaeducatkmal  receipts $8, 791 

Expenditures,  less  noneducational  receipts S,  141 

Value  of  plant 55, 000 

Sources  of  income:  Presbyterian  Board  of  Missions,  $8,620;  donations,  $95;  other 
sources,  $76.  The  noneducational  receipts  were  from  the  boarding  department  and 
amotmted  to  $5,841. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Salaries,  $5,264;  supplies  for  boarding  department,  $4,841; 
furniture  and  books,  $972;  repairs,  $955;  power,  light,  and  fuel,  $912;  outside  sales, 
1^553 ;  other  expenses,  $486. 

Plant. — Land :  Estimated  value,  $10,000.  The  school  owns  75  acres  of  land  on  a 
motmtain  side  within  the  city  limits.  The  land  is  not  adapted  to  cultivation  and  only 
a  small  plat  is  used  for  gardening. 

Building:  Estimated  value,  $40,000.  The  one  building  is  a  substantial  three-story 
brick  structure.    The  Presbyterian  Church  building  is  also  located  on  the  school  grounds. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $5,000.  Practically  all  the  eqtupment  is 
furniture  for  classroom  and  dormitories. 

Recommendations, — i.  That  the  curriculum  be  reorganized  so  as  to  make  adequate 
provision  for  teacher  training,  elementary  science,  hygiene  and  sanitation,  and  the 
theory  and  practice  of  gardening.^ 

2.  That  the  officers  of  the  institution  strive  for  more  active  cooperation  with  the 
schools  of  the  cotmty  and  the  State. 

3.  That  the  administration  provide  for  adequate  accounts  and  records  and  for 
effective  supervision  of  school  activities. 

Dates  of  visits :  May,  1913,  February,  1915. 

PRESBYTERIAN  PAROCHIAL  SCHOOL. 

Principal :  A.  W.  Rice,  the  local  pastor. 

A  small  elementary  school  held  in  the  church  on  the  Barber  Memorial  Seminary 
grounds.  The  teachers  are  the  pastor  and  one  woman  assistant.  There  were  80  pupils 
enrolled,  all  of  whom  were  below  the  seventh  grade.  The  school  receives  no  aid  from 
the  Presbyterian  Board  but  is  supported  by  tuition. 

Recommendation, — ^That  the  work  be  brought  into  dose  connection  with  Barber 
Memorial  Seminary  so  that  it  may  receive  proper  supervision  and  support  and  may 
serve  as  a  practice  school  for  the  teachers  trained  at  the  seminary. 

Date  of  visit.  February,  191 5. 

COLBERT  COUNTY. 

White.  Kegro. 

Population,  1910 i5»  35*  9. 449 

Children  6  to  14  years  of  age,  1910 3, 239  2, 205 

Teachers'  salaries  in  public  schools,  191 1-12 %^^,  200  $7, 460 

Teachers'  salaries  per  child  6  to  14  in  county $ia  25  $3. 38 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910 10.  2  37.  5 

1  See  ffrwnmmdatinnn  in  lummary  chapter,  p.  as. 
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The  rural  population  is  85.  i  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  average  length  of  the  public- 
school  term  is  6.6  months  for  white  pupils  and  5.5  months  for  colored.  The  number  of 
teachers  is  70  in  white  schools  and  26  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance  is 
1 ,469  white  pupils  and  749  colored  pupils. 

These  statistics  indicate  the  need  for  additional  school  facilities.  The  work  of  the 
elementary  schools  should  be  extended  and  strengthened.  The  only  public  high  school 
in  the  county  is  at  Tuscumbia.  The  colored  people  of  the  community  raise  about  $1 ,000 
annually  to  supplement  the  public  appropriation  to  this  school. 

TUSCUMBIA. 

TUSCUMBIA  COLORED  HIGH  SCHOOL 

Principal :  G.  W.  Trenholm. 

A  public  high  school  doing  three  years  of  work,  including  a  limited  amount  of  indus- 
trial training  for  girls.     Elementary  grades  are  taught  in  the  same  building. 

Attendance. — Secondary,  32;  male  7,  female  25.  The  elementary  enrollment  was 
200. 

Teachers. — Secondary  3;  all  colored;  male  i,  female  2.  There  were  three  teachers 
for  the  elementary  grades. 

Organization. — Secondary:  The  secondary  course  includes:  English,  4X  years; 
mathematics,  3;  Latin,  2}4\  German,  i;  pedagogy  and  psychology,  }4]  physics,  i; 
biology,  >^;  history,  i. 

Industrial:  Sewing  is  the  only  industrial  subject  in  the  high  school.  The  elemen- 
tary pupils  have  sewing,  shuck  work,  and  raffia. 

Plant. — Estimated  value,  $5,000.  The  plant  consists  of  iX  acres  of  land,  a  two- 
story  frame  building,  and  equipment  valued  at  $400. 

COOSA  COUNTY. 

White.  Negro. 

Population,  1910 10, 378  6, 256 

Children  6  to  14  years  of  age,  1910 2, 326  i,  722 

Teachers'  salaries  in  public  schools,  1911-12 $20, 624  $3, 896 

Teachers'  salaries  per  child  6  to  14  in  county $8.  86  $2. 26 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910 8.  5  41.  i 

The  entire  population  is  rural.  The  average  length  of  the  public  school  term  is 
6.2  months  for  white  pupils  and  4.8  months  for  colored.  The  number  of  teachers  is 
65  in  white  schools  and  24  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance  is  1,498  white 
pupils  and  531  colored  pupils. 

These  statistics  indicate  a  need  for  additional  school  facilities.  The  most  impor- 
tant effort  to  meet  this  need  is  the  development  of  the  county  training  school  described 
below.  The  work  of  the  elementary  schools  should  be  extended  and  strengthened.  .  A 
Jeanes  Fund  supervising  industrial  teacher  travels  in  the  county,  helping  the  teachers 
in  rural  schools  to  introduce  industrial  work  and  extend  the  influence  of  the  school  into 
the  community. 
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COTTAGE  GROVE. 

COOSA  COUNTY  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

Principal :  R.  W.  Taylor. 

A  school  of  elementary  grade  with  a  few  pupils  in  secondary  subjects.  It  has  been 
selected  as  a  central  institution  to  supplement  the  work  of  the  public  schools. 

Attendance. — ^Total,  189;  elementary  176,  secondary  13;  boarders,  17. 

Teachers, — ^Total,  4;  all  colored;  male  i,  female  3.  In  addition  a  teacher  of  agri- 
culture is  employed  for  two  days  each  week. 

OrganizcUion. — An  eight-grade  course  is  providied,  with  good  work  in  sewing  and 
cooking  for  girls  and  cobbling  for  boys.  Practical  work  is  done  in  farming  and  poultry 
raising.  The  extension  activities  include  a  lecture  course  for  the  farmers  of  the  county, 
conducted  with  Smith-Lever  funds,  and  canning  dubs.  A  county  supervising  teacher 
makes  her  headquarters  at  the  school.    The  school  term  is  seven  months. 

Financial,  1914-1$. — ^The  income  amounted  to  approximately  $1,650,  of  which 
$750  was  from  the  county,  $500  from  the  Slater  Fund,  $300  from  tuition,  and  $100 
from  other  sources.  Of  the  income,  $1,618  was  expended  for  salaries  and  the  balance 
for  general  purposes. 

Plant. — Estimated  value,  $11,000.  Of  this  $2,500  was  in  land,  $8,000  in  building, 
and  about  $500  in  equipment.  A  part  of  the  land  is  used  for  farm,  garden,  and  orchard. 
There  are  two  large  buildings  and  three  smaller  structures.    The  premises  are  well  kept. 

Recommendation, — ^That  the  work  be  encouraged  and  additional  facilities  for 
teacher-training  and  high-school  subjects  be  supplied  as  needed. 

DALLAS  COUNTY. 

White.  Negro. 

Population,  19x0 9,890  43,511 

Children  6  to  14  years  of  age,  1910 i»773  9i7i7 

Teachers'  salaries  in  public  schools,  191  x>ia $45, 507  $12, 363 

Teachers'  salaries  per  child  6  to  14  in  county $25. 66  $1.27 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910 2.4  47.  i    * 

The  rural  population  is  74.4  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  average  length  of  the  pub- 
lic school  term  is  8  months  for  white  pupils  and  5  months  for  colored.  The  number 
of  teachers  is  84  in  white  schools  and  loi  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance 
is  1,180  white  pupils  and  3,112  colored  pupils. 

These  statistics  indicate  the  need  for  additional  school  facilities.  This  need  would 
be  more  apparent  if  the  figures  for  the  city  of  Selma  were  excluded.  Since  the  rural 
districts  have  a  very  large  colored  population,  the  work  of  the  elementary  schools  should 
be  extended  and  strengthened.  The  two  private  schools  outside  of  the  city  of  Selma 
are  at  Beloit  and  Richmond,  where  they  supply  the  only  school  facilities.  Special  effort 
should  be  made  to  reorganize  these  schools  so  that  they  may  furnish  better  educational 
opportunities  to  the  pupils  of  rural  districts. 
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BELOIT. 

THE  INDUSTRIAL  MISSIONARY  ASSOCIATION  SCHOOL. 

President :  C.  B.  Curtis.' 

An  elementary  day  school  with  insufficient  equipment,  operated  as  a  department  of 
the  Industrial  Missionary  Association.*  It  was  founded  in  1888  by  Rev.  C.  B.  Curtis, 
who  is  president  and  general  manager  of  the  association. 

Attendance. — ^Total,  157.  There  were  no  pupils  above  the  sixth  grade.  Industrial 
training  is  limited  to  a  little  sewing. 

Teachers  and  workers. — ^Total,  6;  white  i,  colored  5;  male  i,  female  4.  The 
teachers  are  fairly  well  trained. 

Financial,  1^12-13. — According  to  the  printed  report  of  the  association,  which  con- 
tedns  the  only  available  figures  for  the  school,  the  income  for  the  year  was  $4,067. 
Practically  all  of  the  income  was  expended  for  salaries. 

Pton^.— Estimated  value,  $4,000.  The  school  plant  consists  of  about  2  acres  of  land 
and  three  frame  buildings.  One  of  the  larger  buildings  contains  six  classrooms;  the 
other  buildings  are  used  for  teachers'  homes.    The  classrooms  are  well  equipped. 

Recommendations. — i .  That  the  association  endeavor  to  sell  the  property  and  use 
the  money  as  endowment  for  the  school. 

2.  That  simple  manual  training  for  boys  be  emphasized.' 

3.  That  an  active  treasurer  be  appointed  and  more  detailed  accounts  kept. 
Dates  of  visits:  May,  1913;  April,  1914;  February,  1915. 

RICHMOND. 

STREET  MANUAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  E.  M.  Brown. 

An  elementary  day  school  in  a  rural  community.  It  is  the  only  school  for  colored 
children  in  the  district. 

The  school  was  founded  in  1904  by  the  principal  and  is  owned  by  an  incorporated 
board  of  trustees.  It  is  supported  by  donations  and  receives  a  small  appropriation  from 
the  county. 

A  ttendance. — ^Total,  118;  all  elementary.  Although  no  pupils  board  at  the  school,  a 
few  from  surrounding  towns  board  with  families  in  the  community.  The  reported 
enrollment  for  the  year  was  184. 

Teachers  and  workers. — ^Total,  8;  all  colored;  male  4,  female  4;  academic  3,  agricul- 
ture I,  domestic  science  i,  other  workers  3. 

» White. 

*  The  Industrial  Missionftry  Aasodation  is  an  organization  claiming  to  aid  colored  people  in  maintaining  schools  and  churches 
and  in  purchasing  farms.  The  management  is  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  president  and  his  wife,  who  is  the  treasurer  of 
the  association.  The  board  of  directors  is  composed  chiefly  of  local  colored  people  who  have  but  little  authority  in  the  affairs  J 
the  assodation.  Operations  were  begun  in  x888  with  4.000  acres  of  land  and  a  small  school  building.  About  z.ooo  acres  of  this 
land  have  been  sold  to  colored  farmers.  A  large  part  of  the  remainder  is  cultivated  by  tenants.  The  atyciation  also  owns  a 
general  merchandise  store,  a  sawmill,  cotton  gin,  and  a  meal  and  grist  mill,  which  are  managed  as  private  enterprises  by  a  colored 
man,  who  also  acts  as  secretary  of  the  assodation.  The  land  and  wares  are  sold  at  the  regular  market  price,  and  the  prevailing 
rate  of  interest  is  charged  on  sums  due  the  association. 

Through  defects  in  the  management  and  lack  of  confidence  on  the  part  of  the  local  people  the  plan  of  the  asaodation  has 
for  the  most  part  been  unsuccessful. 

^  See  recommendations  in  summary  chapter,  p.  2a. 
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OrganizaHon. — ^The  eight  elementary  grades  are  fairly  well  taught.    The  manual 
training  work  is  negligible.     Instruction  in  elementary  agriculture  is  provided. 
Financial,  191J-14, — ^The  more  important  financial  items  for  the  year  were: 

Income,  excluding  noneducational  receipts $2, 300 

Expenditures,  leas  noneducational  receipts 2, 300 

Indebtedness i,  784 

Value  of  plant 13, 900 

Sources  of  income:  General  donations,  $2,000;  public  school  funds,  $200;  tuition  and 
fees,  f  100.  The  non-educational  receipts  amounted  to  $800,  of  which  $700  was  from 
teachers'  board  and  $100  from  products  of  the  farm  and  shops. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Teachers'  salaries,  $1,500;  equipment,  $800;  supplies  for 
boarding  department,  $500;  traveling  expenses,  $200;  repairs  and  other  expenses,  $100. 

Indebtedness:  The  indebtedness  consisted  of  unpaid  accotmts  for  building  and 
supplies. 

Plant. — Land :  Estimated  value,  $1 ,050.  The  school  owns  30  acres  of  land,  of  which 
25  acres  are  cultivated  as  farm  and  garden. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $10,850.  There  are  two  2-story  buildings,  a  five-room 
cottage  and  a  two-room  house,  all  frame  structures.  The  two  main  buildings  are  poorly 
planned  and  of  inferior  construction. 

Movable  equipment :  Estimated  value,  $2,000.  Of  the  equipment  about  $1*000  is  in 
shop  tools,  farm  implements  and  live  stock,  and  the  remainder  in  classroom  and  house- 
hold f  umittire. 

Recammendatiatis, — i.  That  the  institution  be  developed  as  a  community  schooL 

2.  That  special  effort  be  made  to  establish  manual  training  for  boys.^ 

3.  That  the  trustees  make  an  effort  to  develop  increased  cooperation  with  th« 
county.* 

4.  That  the  trustees  endeavor  to  provide  the  small  income  necessary  for  this  purely 
local  school,  thereby  saving  the  disproportionately  large  amount  of  traveling  expense 
and  enabling  the  principal  to  spend  more  of  his  time  at  the  school. 

Date  of  visit:  January,  1915. 

SBLBIA. 

White.  Negfo. 

Population,  1910 5, 786  7, 863 

Children  6  to  14  years  of  age,  19x0 937  x,  281 

Teachers'  salaries  m  public  schools,  191  i-ia $19, 231  $3, 564 

Teachers'  salaries  per  child  6  to  14  in  city $2a  44  $3.  78 

Percentage  illiterate,  19x0 i.  6  28.  5 

There  are  3  public  schools  for  white  pupils  and  i  for  colored.  The  number  of  teacher} 
is  24  in  white  schools  and  10  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance  is  716  white 
pupils  and  384  colored  pupils.  While  the  one  public  school  for  colored  people  is  above 
the  average  in  quality  of  work,  it  is  entirely  inadequate  for  the  dty,  accommodating 
only  about  one-third  of  the  children  6  to  14.  The  existence  of  three  private  schools, 
with  elementary  departments  having  an  aggregate  attendance  of  1,196,  has  doubtless 
relieved  the  public  officials  of  a  proper  feeling  of  responsibility  for  developing  an  ade- 

'  See  rcoommendAtiont  in  stanuDAry  chftpter,  p.  aa. 
46027*'— Bull.  39—17 4 
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quate  dty  school  system;  while  the  competition  between  the  private  schools  and  the 
need  of  elementary  work  in  dififerent  sections  of  the  city  have  led  private  institutions  to 
extend  their  elementary  departments  mmecessarily.  Effort  should  be  made  by  the 
dty  officials  and  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Mission  board  to  develop  cooperation  be- 
tween the  Knox  Academy  with  its  branch  institutions  and  the  public  school.  These 
institutions  could  adequately  supply  the  need  for  elementary  and  secondary  training  in 
the  dty.  Selma  University  and  Payne  University  should  abandon  the  attempt  to  do 
elementary  work  and  center  thdr  eflforts  on  the  secondary  and  teacher-training  depart- 
ments. As  these  schools  are  located  near  each  other  an  exchange  of  teachers  might 
prove  profitable. 

KNOX  ACADEMY. 

Superintendent :  George  A.  Edgar.  * 

A  well-managed  school  with  large  dementary  and  small  secondary  enrollment. 
The  institution  comprises  a  central  school  and  three  branch  schools.  One  branch  is  in 
East  Selma  and  two  in  outl3dng  sections  of  Dallas  County. 

The  school  was  founded  in  1874  by  the  Central  Board  of  Missions  of  the  .Re- 
formed Presbyterian  Church;  it  is  the  only  institution  owned  and  supported  by  this 
board. 

Attendance, — ^Total  in  central  school,  450;  elementary  422,  secondary  28.  The 
total  enrollment  for  the  year  in  the  central  school  was  617.  The  three  branch  schools 
enrolled  255. 

Teachers  and  workers. — Total,  17;  white  7,  colored  10;  male  2,  female  15. 
Three  teach  industrial  subjects.    The  teachers  are  earnest  and  effective  in  thdr  work. 

Organization. — Elementary:  The  dementary  work  covers  the  usual  dght  grades. 

Secondary:  The  high-school  course  comprises  the  regular  college  preparatory 
subjects,  with  limited  work  in  wood  and  iron  for  boys  and  cooking  and  sewing  for  girls. 
The  industrial  work,  though  limited  in  equipment  and  time  allotment,  is  thorough. 

Financial,  igij-14. — The  more  important  finandal  items  were: 

Income,  excluding  noneducational  receipts $7, 300 

Expenditures,  less  noneducational  receipts 7, 300 

Value  of  plant 52, 500 

Sources  of  income:  Reformed  Presbyterian  Board  and  churches,  $6,000;  tuition 
and  fees,  $1,200;  donations,  $100. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Safetries,  $6,000;  other  expenses,  $1,300. 

Plant. — Land:  Estimated  value,  $1,500.  The  land  comprises  a  large  city  lot. 
Very  little  space  is  provided  for  recreation. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $48,000.  There  are  three  brick  buildings,  one  of  which 
is  a  three-story  structure  where  all  the  academic  work  is  done.  The  others  are  the  domestic 
sdence  building  and  the  boys'  industrial  building.  In  addition,  there  are  two  neat  frame 
cottages  used  by  the  principal  and  the  teachers  and  three  buildings  used  for  the 
branch  schools. 

1  White:  elected  since  date  of  visit. 
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Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $3,000.  Tbe  industrial  equipment  is 
meager.  The  school  is  furnished  with  patent  desks  and  has  an  auditorium  which  seats 
about  500.     There  is  an  excellent  artesian  well  on  the  groimds. 

Recommendation, — That  the  city  and  county  be  urged  to  relieve  this  institution 
of  elementary  pupils,  so  that  efforts  may  be  centered  on  secondary  courses  and  teacher 
training. 

Dates  of  visits:  May,  1913;  January,  1914;  January,  1915. 

PAYNE  UNIVERSITY. 

President :  H.  E.  Archer. 

A  school  of  elementary  and  secondary  grade.  The  organization  is  complicated, 
and  many  of  the  courses  are  not  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  pupils. 

The  school  was  founded  in  1888,  and  is  owned  by  the  six  Alabama  conferences  of 
the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  There  are  125  trustees.  Each  trustee  is 
expected  to  contribute  $10  to  the  school  annually. 

Attendance, — Total,  265 ;  elementary  208,  secondary  57  ;  boarders,  75.  Of  the  pupils 
above  the  sixth  grade  33  were  male  and  54  female. 

Teachers  and  workers. — Total,  13,  all  colored;  male  4,  female  9;  grades  4,  academic 
8,  matron  i .  Four  of  the  teachers  taught  in  the  first  six  grades.  Above  the  sixth  grade 
there  were  8  teachers. 

Organization. — Elementary:  The  elementary  work  is  done  in  the  six  grades  and  in 
two  additional  years.  In  spite  of  the  small  teaching  force  and  crowded  conditions 
some  of  the  work  is  excellently  done. 

Secondary:  The  pupils  above  the  eighth  year  are  designated  as  "normal"  or 
"college."  The  course  includes:  .Latin,  4  years;  Greek,  i;  German,  i;  English,  4; 
mathematics,  7;  history,  2;  economics,  i ;  psychology,  i ;  education,  i ;  physiology,  i ;  ele- 
mentary science,  3.  The  emphasis  on  mathematics  and  ancient  languages  is  excessive. 
The  6  "theological"  students  reported  were  taking  various  combinations  of  elemen- 
tary, secondary,  and  simple  theological  subjects.  Though  the  combination  of  sub- 
jects in  both  the  secondary  and  the  theological  courses  is  unwise,  some  of  the  teaching  is 
fairly  elBFective.     The  course  is  too  heavy  for  eight  teachers  to  handle.  * 

Financial,  i^ij-14. — The  financial  management  is  divided  between  the  president 
and  a  nonresident  treasurer.  Neither  of  these  officers  keeps  systematic  records  of  the 
financial  operations  and  only  estimates  could  be  given.  According  to  estimates  by  the 
president  the  more  important  items,  excluding  the  boarding  department,  were: 

Income 16,  500 

Expenditure 6, 400 

Indebtedness i,  800 

Value  of  plant ". 35, 600 

Sources  of  income:  A.  M.  E.  conferences  and  Sunday  schools,  $5,000;  tuition  and 
fees,  $1,500.     Figures  for  the  boarding  department  could  not  be  obtained. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Teachers'  salaries,  $5,400;  o.ther  expenses,  $1,000. 

Indebtedness:  The  indebtedness  of  $1,800  is  secured  by  a  mortgage  on  part  of  the 
school  property. 
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Plant — Land:  Estimated  value,  $10,000.  The  land  comprises  a  city  block  con- 
veniently located  for  school  purposes. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $24,000.  There  are  two  large  buildings  and  several 
cottages  on  the  grounds.  The  academic  building  is  a  two-story  brick  structure  and  con- 
tains classrooms,  chapel,  and  offices.  The  girls'  dormitory  is  a  three-story  frame  build- 
ing. There  are  several  one-story  frame  cottages  used  for  teachers'  homes  and  boys' 
dormitories.  The  grounds  are  not  well  kept  and  the  buildings  are  poorly  constmcted 
and  in  need  of  repair. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $1,600.  It  is  chiefly  furniture  and  class- 
room fixtures. 

Recommendations. — i .  That  the  work  be  simplified  and  confined  to  a  few  well-chosen 
courses  with  a  reasonable  number  of  pupils. 

2.  That  the  large  elementary  and  secondary  departments  be  not  n^lected  in  the 
effort  to  maintain  college  and  theological  departments  with  a  few  pupils. 

3.  That  the  secondary  department  be  limited  to.  a  course  resembling  the  present 
normal  course. 

4.  That  the  courses  in  manual  training  and  gardening  be  made  effective.  ^ 

5.  That  the  double  financial  management  be  abolished,  a  good  accounting  system 
installed,  and  an  annual  audit  made  by  an  accredited  accountant. 

Dates  of  visits :  May,  1913;  January,  1915. 

SELMA  UNIVERSITY. 

President :  R.  T.  Pollard.' 

A  school  of  secondary  grade  with  large  elementary  attendance.  The  organization 
is  unduly  elaborate,  the  management  is  not  effective,  and  the  supervision  of  the 
dormitories  is  inadequate. 

The  institution  was  founded  in  1878  by  the  Negro  Baptist  State  Convention  of 
Alabama.  It  is  controlled  by  a  board  of  15  colored  trustees  and  is  aided  by  the  American 
Baptist  Home  Mission  Society. 

Attendance. — ^Total,  268;  elementary  161,  secondary  107.  Of  the  secondary  pupils, 
9  were  reported  in  college  classes.  Of  the  pupils  above  the  eighth  grade,  48  were  male 
and  59  female;  there  were  73  boarders.     The  reported  enrollment  for  the  year  was  450. 

Teachers  and  workers. — ^Total,  21 ;  colored  20,  white  i ;  male  8,  female  13;  grades  3, 
academic  9,  girls'  industries  2,  theology  2,  music  i,  commercial  i,  other  workers  3. 

Organization. — Elementary:  The  elementary  work  covers  eight  grades. 

Secondary:  The  three  secondary  courses  outlined  in  the  catalogue  are  called  "col- 
lege preparatory,"  "scientific,"  and  "normal."  The  pupils  who  reported  in  the 
"college  preparatory"  and  "scientific"  courses  were,  however,  taking  practically  the 
same  work.  The  subjects  of  these  courses  are:  Latin,  4  years;  Greek,  i;  Et^lish,  4; 
mathematics,  3;  elementary  science,  3;  history,  i;  economics,  Kj  ethics,  yi;  Bible  i. 
Some  pupils  elect  two  additional  years  of  Greek.  The  subjects  of  the  * 'normal"  course 
are:  Latin,  2  years;  English,  3;  mathematics,  2;  history,  2;  economics,  J^;  elementary 
science,  i ;  psycology,  i ;  education,  i ;  ethics,  }4;  agriculture,  yi.     There  was  practically 

1  See  recommcndatioiu  in  summary  chapter,  p  .33.  *  Elected  since  date  of  visit. 
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no  laboratory  equipment  for  science.  The  9  pupils  reported  in  college  classes  were 
continuing  the  secondary  work. 

Theological:  No  theological  pupils  were  present  on  the  day  the  school  was 
visited.  The  theological  subjects  are  for  preachers  in  service  who  desire  to  add  to  their 
limited  education. 

Industrial:  Instruction  in  cooking  and  sewing  is  provided  for  the  girls  of  the 
"normal"  course.  There  is  no  industrial  work  for  boys.  The  36  acres  of  land  are  not 
used  for  educational  purposes. 

Discipline:  The  condition  of  the  dormitory  rooms  indicated  lax  discipline. 

Financial,  191^14, — ^The  books  were  kept  in  accordance  with  a  system  outlined 
by  the  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society,  but  the  transactions  involving  the 
boarding  department  and  student  labor  were  not  clearly  shown.  As  far  as  could  be 
determined  the  more  important  items  were: 

Income,  excluding  noneducational  receipts $9, 479 

Expenditures,  less  noneducational  receipts 9, 402 

Indebtedness 7, 200 

Value  of  plant 83, 000 

Sources  of  income:  Churches,  individuals,  and  Sunday  Schools,  $5,776;  tuition 
and  fees,  $1,278;  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Societies,  $1,000;  other  sources, 
$1,425.  The  noneducational  receipts  amounted  to  $8,747,  of  which  $7,681  was  from  the 
boarding  department  and  $1,066  from  sale  of  books. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Salaries,  $6,883;  supplies  and  materials  for  boarding  depart* 
ment,  $5,435;  light,  heat,  and  water,  $1,233;  supplies  for  academic  department,  $1,117; 
student  labor,  $889;  repairs,  $845;  travel,  $622;  supplies  and  sundries,  $486;  outside 
labor,  $57;  other  expenses,  $582. 

Plant. — Land:  Estimated  value,  $15,000.  The  land  comprises  36  acres  near  the 
dty  limits.  Approximately  20  acres  are  rented  out.  The  remaining  land  is  used  for 
campus. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $65,000.  There  are  three  brick  buildings,  one  cottage, 
and  several  small  houses.  The  main  building,  three  stories  high,  is  used  for  classrooms, 
chapel,  offices,  and  boys'  dormitory.  One  of  the  girls'  dormitories  is  three  stories  high 
and  contains  dining  hall  and  classrooms  on  the  first  floor;  the  other  is  two  stories 
high  and  contains  laundry  and  classrooms  for  the  primary  grades  in  the  basement.  The 
cottages  are  used  as  residences  by  the  principal'  and  teachers.  The  buildings  are 
poorly  kept  and  in  need  of  repair. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $3,000.  Of  the  equipment,  $2,500  is  in 
furniture  for  classrooms  and  dormitories,  $300  in  farm  equipment  and  live  stock,  and 
$200  in  other  movable  property. 

Recommendations, — i.  That  the  elementary  department  be  discontinued  and  the 
energies  of  the  institution  centered  on  a  secondary  course  designed  to  train  teachers 
and  preachers  for  a  people  80  per  cent  rural. 

2.  That  college  work  be  deferred  tmtil  the  secondary  department  is  adequately 
equipped. 
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3.  That  the  theory  and  practice  of  gardening  and  simple  manual  training  be  made 
part  of  the  regular  course.* 

4.  That  the  dormitories  be  so  supervised  as  to  impress  the  pupils  with  the  impor- 
tance of  cleanliness  and  order. 

Dates  of  visits:  May,  191 3;  January,  191 5;  January,  191 6. 

ELMORE  COUNTY. 

White.  Negro. 

Population,  1910 14, 999        13, 246 

Children  6  to  14  years  of  age,  1910 3»3<i  3i  z^S 

Teachers'  salaries  in  public  schools,  1911-12 $35, 183  $3, 680 

Teachers' salaries  per  child  6  to  14  in  coimty $ia  62  $1. 16 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910 6. 3  39. 3 

The  entire  population  is  rural.  The  average  length  of  the  public-school  term  is 
7.1  months  for  white  pupils  and  4.4  months  for  colored.  The  number  of  teachers  is  97 
in  white  schools  and  33  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance  is  2,106  white  pupils 
and  827  colored  pupils.  These  statistics  indicate  the  need  of  additional  school  facilities. 
This  need  justifies  the  maintenance  of  the  private  school  at  Kowaliga,  provided  it  is 
continued  as  a  central  training  school  for  the  county.  The  work  of  the  public  elementary 
schools  should  be  extended  and  strengthened. 

KOWALIGA. 

KOWALIGA  ACADEMIC  AND  INDUSTRL/UL  INSTITUTE. 

Principal:  J.  A.  Dingus.' 

An  elementary  day  school  in  a  small  rural  community.  Some  provision  is  made 
for  manual  training  and  agricultural  instruction. 

The  school  was  founded  in  1898  by  William  £.  Benson,  a  colored  man,  native  of 
the  community.  It  was  a  part  of  a  general  enterprise  which  included,  besides  the 
school,  the  Dixie  Industrial  Co.'  The  school  is  owned  by  a  board  of  trustees  of 
prominent  Northern  men  and  women  and  local  colored  men. 

Attendance. — ^Total,  170.     All  the  pupils  are  in  elementary  grades. 

Teachers. — ^Total,  12;  all  colored;  mal6  8,  female  4.  The  teachers  are,  for  the  most 
part,  graduates  of  good  schools  and  competent  to  do  the  teaching  assigned  to  them. 

Organizaiion. — ^The  classroom  work  is  elementary.  Manual  training  in  wood  and 
iron  is  taught  to  boys  and  some  instruction  in  agriculture  is  provided.  Girls  are  taught 
cooking,  sewing,  millinery,  and  basketry. 

Financial^  1912-13. — A  good  system  of  accounting  has  been  installed  at  the  school. 
According  to  the  auditor's  statement  for  the  year,  the  more  important  items  were: 

Income,  excluding  noneducational  receipts $8, 076 

Expenditures,  less  noneducational  receipts 7, 672 

Indebtedness 10, 601 

Value  of  property zz^  341 

1  See  reooDunendatioos  in  summary  chapter,  p.  a  a 

>  Etected  since  date  of  visit. 

*  The  Dixie  Industrial  Co.  is  a  commercial  concern  capitalized  at  $xoo.ooo  and  owning  zo.ooo  acres  of  land,  a  stove,  a  turpen- 
tine still,  cottonseed-oil  mill,  cotton  gin.  and  50  tenant  f  anns  aggregating  z.800  acres.  It  recently  borrowed  $75,000  in  order  to 
construct  a  railroad  connecting  the  Dixie  industries  with  the  railroad  station  15  miles  away.  The  school  and  the  company  have 
some  tmsteci  in  common,  but  are  separate  organizations. 
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Sources  of  income :  General  donations,  $7,641 ;  tuition  and  fees,  $245 ;  other  sources, 
$190.    The  noneducational  receipts  were  from  the  boarding  department. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Salaries,  $2,671 ;  traveling  expenses  of  treasurer,  $1,816;  office 
e  penses,  $1,605;  ^^^  cost  of  boarding  department,  $1,152;  supplies  for  academic 
department,  $195;  net  cost  of  farm,  $190;  students'  aid, '$43. 

Indebtedness:  Of  the  indebtedness,  $9,166  was  in  notes  payable  and  $1,445  ^ 
accounts  payable  to  tradesmen,  teachers,  and  others. 

School  property:  The  property  consists  of  $25,511  in  the  school  plant  and  $7,830 
in  endowment.  Of  the  endowment  $7,230  is  in  shares  of  stock  in  the  Dixie  Indus- 
trial Co. 

Plant. — Land:  Estimated  value,  $2,872.  The  land  comprises  249  acres.  About 
50  acres  have  been  under  cultivation. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $18,447.  There  are  three  2-story  buildings,  a  i -story 
building,  and  a  large  bam.    The  buildings  are  neat  frame  structures,  fairly  well  kept. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $4,192.  The  equipment  consists  of  class- 
room, dormitory,  and  office  furniture,  some  farm  implements  and  shop  toob. 

Recommendation. — ^That  the  trustees  maintain  the  school  as  a  community  school 
and  endeavor  to  develop  cooperation  with  the  county. 

Dates  of  visits:  May,  1913;  May,  1914. 

JEFFERSON  COUNTY. 

White  Negro. 

Population,  1910 1351^39  9o»6x7 

Children  6  to  14  years  of  age,  1910 25, 834  14, 391 

Teachers'  salaries  in  public  schoob,  1911-12 ^442, 356  $65, 077 

Teachers'  salaries  per  child  6  to  14  in  county $17.  xa  $4.  52 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910 3. 6  95. 4 

The  rural  population  is  36.6  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  average  length  of  the 
public  school  term  is  7.7  months  for  white  pupils  and  6.5  months  for  colored.  The 
number  of  teachers  is  755  in  white  schools  and  222  in  colored  schoob.  The  average 
attendance  is  20,970  white  pupils  and  8,107  colored  pupils.  Though  the  schools  of 
Je£ferson  County  are  increasing  in  efficiency,  the  large  mining  population  renders  it 
difficult  for  the  schools  to  keep  up  with  the  growth  of  the  community.  Outside  of  the 
dty  of  Birmingham  there  are  no  strictly  private  schools.  Some  of  the  mining  com- 
panies aid  the  public  schools  by  assessing  each  miner  $1  per  month.  This  sum  is 
deducted  from  the  salary  of  the  miner  and  paid  to  the  school  by  the  company.  A 
Jeanes  Fund  supervising  industrial  teacher  travels  in  the  county  aiding  the  teachers  in 
rural  schools  to  introduce  industrial  work  and  to  extend  the  influence  of  the  school  into 

the  community. 

BIRMINGHAM. 

White.  Negro. 

Population,  19x0 80, 369  52, 305 

Children  6  to  14  years  of  age 13, 557  7, 982 

Teachers'  salaries  in  public  schools,  1911-12 I300,  719  $41, 692 

Teachers'  salaries  per  child  6  to  14  in  city $22. 17  $5.  22 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910 2. 3  sa.  z 
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There  are  38  public  schools  for  white  pupils  and  2 1  for  colored.  The  number  of 
teachers  is  455  in  white  schools  and  122  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance 
is  1 1,735  white  pupils  and  4,603  colored  pupils.  The  growth  of  the  city  of  Birmingham 
has  been  so  rapid  that  it  has  been  difficult  to  provide  proper  buildings  for  the  school 
children  of  either  race.  The  colored  schools  have  an  aggregate  attendance  of  4,603, 
or  about  60  per  cent  of  the  number  of  children  6  to  14  years  of  age.  The  Thomas  School 
is  modem  and  well  equipped,  but  most  of  the  schools  are  housed  in  old  frame  buildings. 
Only  about  half  the  buildings  are  owned  by  the  city.  In  191 5  the  colored  high  school 
building  was  condemned  and  the  school  was  temporarily  moved  to  rented  quarters. 
There  are  five  private  schools  within  the  city  limits.  Three  are  in  the  city  proper  and 
two  are  in  such  sparsely  settled  suburbs  that  they  really  belong  to  the  rural  section 
of  the  county.  The  three  schools  in  the  dty  have  an  attendance  of  514  pupils,  mostly 
elementary.  The  two  suburban  schools  have  an  attendance  of  410,  of  whom  106  are 
secondary.  All  these  schools  are  evidently  needed  to  supplement  the  city  and  county 
systems.  Tuggle  Institute,  however,  would  serve  a  more  useful  purpose  if  moved  to  a 
rural  section  and  reorganized  on  a  simpler  basis.  This  school  is  described  in  the  sum- 
mary of  small  independent  schools  of  Alabama. 

Miles  Memorial  College  is  the  only  school  in  Alabama  maintained  by  the  Colored 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  Central  Alabama  Institute  serves  as  the  State  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  school.  With  their  denominational  support  both  of  these  schools  could 
be  developed  as  boarding  schools  serving  a  large  territory.  Their  support  would  have  to 
be  increased,  however,  and  their  secondary  work  strengthened  before  they  could  serve 
this  purpose  adequately.  In  view,  of  the  industrial  opportunities  in  and  around  Bir- 
mingham it  is  unfortunate  that  neither  of  these  schools  places  adequate  emphasis  on 
industrial  work. 

BIRMINGHAM  PUBUC  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  A.  H.  Parker. 

A  large  public  high  school  doing  good  industrial  work  in  spite  of  cramped  quarters. 

Attendance, — Total,  387.  The  total  annual  enrollment  was  428,  of  whom  139  were 
male  and  289  female. 

Teachers, — ^Total,  9;  all  colored;  male  3,  female  6. 

Organization. — ^The  course  is  commendably  simple;  it  is  modem  in  its  provision  for 
history  and  science.     No  foreign  language  is  taught. 

Industrial :  All  pupils  take  5  hours  a  week  of  industrial  work.  The  boys  have  car- 
pentry and  tailoring  throughout  the  course;  the  girls,  cooking  and  sewing.  In  adcfition 
to  the  practical  work  in  cooking  and  sewing,  the  girls  have  2  years  in  the  theory  of 
household  arts. 

PlatU, — The  plant  has  been  neglected,  and  in  191 5  the  building  was  condemned  by 
the  dty  authorities.     The  school  has  since  been  taught  in  a  rented  building. 

Date  of  visit:  February,  1915. 
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MILES  MEMORIAL  COLLEGE. 

President:  G.  A.  Payne. 

A  school  of  elementary  and  secondary  grade  which  has  become  disorganized  as  a 
result  of  frequent  changes  in  administration  and  lax  methods  on  the  part  of  previous 
administrations. 

The  school  was  founded  in  1907  and  is  owned  and  controlled  by  the  Alabama  con- 
ference of  the  Colored  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  Members  of  the  board  of  trustees 
are  selected  by  the  conference  and  the  bishop  has  supervision  over  the  school. 

Attendance. — ^Total,  220;  elementary  165,  secondary  55;  boarders,  109.  Of  the 
55  secondary  pupils,  21  were  male  and  34  female.  The  reported  enrollment  for  the  year 
was  246. 

Teachers  and  workers. — Total,  14;*  all  colored;  male  6,  female  8;  academic  11, 
industrial  teacher,  matron,  and  president. 

Organization. — Elementary:  The  elementary  work  covers  the  usual  eight  ele- 
mentary grades. 

Secondary:  The  secondary  work  is  divided  into  the  college  preparatory  course  with 
16  pupils,  and  the  ''normal"  course  with  39.  Subjects  of  the  college  preparatory 
course  are:  Latin,  4  years;  Greek,  2;  English,  3;  mathematics,  4;  elementary  science,  2. 
Physiology,  physical  geography,  and  history  are  also  offered.  The  subjects  of  the 
"normal"  are:  Latin,  2  years;  English,  2;  elementary  science,  i;  physical  geogra- 
phy, }4\  physiology,  yi\  history,  i.  Courses  in  psychology,  school  management,  and 
methods  are  also  provided. 

Financial,  1912-13. — The  school  has  suffered  for  a  number  of  years  from  bad  finan- 
cial management.  Only  meager  records  are  kept  and  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  accurate 
figures.    As  far  as  could  be  determined,  the  more  important  items  were: 

Inoome,  excluding  noncducatioinal  receipts $3, 004 

Bxpenditnres,  leas  noneducational  receipts 2, 939 

Indebtedness  *. 4, 500 

Value  of  plant ' 58,000 

Sources  of  income:  Tuition  and  fees,  $1,589;  church  conferences  and  contributions, 
$i>39o;  other  sources,  $25.  The  noneducational  receipts  were  from  the  boarding 
department  and  amounted  to  $3,154. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Supplies  for  boarding  department,  $1,668;  teachers'  salaries, 
$1,556;  equipment  and  hardware  supplies,  $1,377;  fuel,  light,  and  water,  $504;  "general 
expenses,"  $268;  repairs  and  building  material,  $141;  printing  and  advertising,  $139; 
old  accotmts,  $104;  domestic  service,  $92;  other  expenses,  $244. 

Plant. — Land:  Estimated  value,  $30,000.  The  land  comprises  30  acres,  beautifully 
located  on  the  Birmingham-Ensley  car  line.  A  small  garden  is  cultivated  on  a  commer- 
cial basis.    The  campus  was  fairly  well  kept. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $25,000.  There  is  a  three-story  brick  building  used 
for  general  school  purposes  and  as  the  girls'  dormitory.     The  building  is  poorly  con- 

>  When  the  ichool  wm  virited  in  1915  Uie  teaching  force  wpt  reduced  to  nine  in  order  to  enable  the  school  to  save  money  to 
meet  iu  indebtedness. 

*  Indditedncas  and  value  of  plant  are  for  1914.  A  large  building  which  was  in  course  of  erection  was  burned  in  1914  and  the 
hisnTSWce  money  im>littl  to  the  liquidation  of  the  indebtedness  of  the  scfaocrf.  which  at  that  time  amounted  to  more  than  fxj.c 
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structed,  but  the  rooms  were  in  fair  condition.  The  other  building  is  a  small  structure 
used  for  industrial  work. 

Movable  equipment :  Estimated  value,  $3,000.  The  equipment  consists  of  dormi- 
tory, classroom,  and  office  furniture. 

Recommendations. — i.  That  the  Colored  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  make  special 
effort  to  relieve  the  school  of  the  financial  embarrassment  in  which  it  has  been  involved 
by  the  frequent  changes  of  administration. 

2.  That  the  plans  for  the  future  provide  for  boys'  dormitory,  gardening  course, 
simple  industrial  training  for  boys  and  girls,  and  the  strengthening  of  the  teacher* 
training  course.^ 

3.  That  a  resident  treasurer  be  appointed,  a  system  of  books  installed,  and  an 
annual  audit  made  by  an  accredited  accountant. 

Dates  of  visits:  May,  1913;  January,  1914;  February,  1915. 

MILLER  MEMORIAL  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  L.  B.  EUerson. 

A  Presbyterian  parochial  school  of  elementary  grade  taught  by  the  local  pastor 
in  an  annex  to  the  church.  It  is  owned  and  partially  supported  by  the  Presbyterian 
Board  of  Missions  for  Freedmen. 

Attendance, — ^Total,  176;  all  elementary  day  pupils.  The  reported  enrollment  for 
the  year  was  307. 

Teachers. — ^Total,  7;  all  colored;  male  i,  female  6. 

Organization. — Eight  grades  of  elementary  work  are  provided,  with  2  hours  a  week 
in  sewing  and  basketry  for  girls.    The  discipline  and  order  are  good. 

Financial,  1912-13. — ^The  income  was  $1,325,  of  which  $1,000  was  from  the  Presby- 
terian board,  and  $325  from  tuition.  Expenditures  included  $1,200  for  teachers'  salaries 
and  $125  for  other  purposes. 

Recommendation. — ^That  the  school  be  continued  only  so  long  as  the  public  school 
facilities  of  the  neighborhood  are  inadequate 

Date  of  visit:  January,  1914. 

ST.  MARK'S  ACADEMIC  AND  INDUSTRIAL  INSTITUrE. 

Principal:  C.  W.  Brooks. 

A  school  of  elementary  grade  with  a  few  secondary  pupils  and  a  small  boarding 
department.     The  local  rector  is  in  charge. 

The  school  was  founded  in  1892  and  is  owned  by  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Diocese  of  Alabama.  The  institution  receives  aid  from  the  American  Church  Institute 
for  Negroes  of  the  Episcopal  Church. 

Attendance. — ^Total,  192;  elementary  171,  secondary  21.  The  reported  annual 
enrollment  was  220. 

Teachers  and  workers. — ^Total,  7 ;  the  principal  and  6  colored  women. 

Organization. — ^The  course  includes  eight  elementary  and  three  secondary  grades. 
The  subjects  of  the  secondary  classes  are  English,  3  years;  Latin,  3;  mathematics,  2; 

1  See  reocmmiendations  in  summary  chapter,  p.  aa. 
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elementary  science,  i ;  history,  2 ;  civics,  }4 ;  and  Bible,  J^.    Some  instruction  in  cooking 
and  sewing  is  provided  for  pupils  above  the  fifth  grade. 

Financial,  1913-14, — ^The  accounts  are  kept  by  a  prominent  white  man  of  Bir- 
mingham.    The  more  important  items  were: 

Income,  excluding  naneducatioaal  receipts $4?  4^5 

Expenditures,  less  noneducational  receipts 4»  404 

Indebtedness 6, 950 

Value  of  plant 22, 000 

Sources  of  income :  Episcopal  Board  of  Missions,  (1,820;  tuition  and  fees,  $1,234; 
American  Church  Institute  for  Negroes,  $1,175;  donations,  $35;  other  sources,  $221. 
The  noneducational  receipts  were  from  the  boarding  department  and  amounted  to 
$2,746. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Supplies  for  boarding  department,  $2,734;  salaries,  $2,163; 
supplies  for  academic  department,  $816;  power,  light,  and  fuel,  $731 ;  interest  on  debt, 
$518;  equipment,  $160;  insurance,  $28. 

Indebtedness:  Of  the  indebtedness,  $6,000  is  secured  by  mortgage  on  the  school 
property  and  $950  is  in  the  form  of  unsecured  notes. 

Plani, — Land:  Estimated  value,  $5,000.  The  land  consists  of  a  large  dty  lot  near 
the  center  of  Birmingham. 

Building:  Estimated  value,  $15,000.  The  school  owns  only  one  building,  a  large 
brick  structure  with  23  rooms.  A  small  shop  building  is  rented.  The  school  building 
is  poorly  ventilated  and  badly  in  need  of  repairs. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $2,000.  The  equipment  consists  of  class- 
room and  dormitory  furniture  and  a  few  tools  in  the  shop. 

Recommendation. — That  the  school  be  continued  only  so  long  as  the  public-school 
facilities  are  inadequate.         * 

Dates  of  visits:  May,  1913;  December,  1914. 

CENTRAL  ALABAMA  INSTITUTE. 

President:  J.  B.  P.  Shaw.^ 

A  school  of  elementary  and  secondary  grade.  It  was  founded  in  1872,  at  Hunts- 
ville,  Ala.,  and  moved  to  Birmingham  in  1904.  A  board  of  trustees  selected  largely 
from  the  Central  Alabama  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  cooperates 
with  the  Freedmen's  Aid  Society  in  the  support  and  supervision  of  the  school.  It  is 
owned  by  the  Freedmen's  Aid  Society. 

Attendance, — ^Total,  190;  elementary  139,  secondary  51;  boarders,  60. 

Teachers  and  workers. — ^Total,  11;  all  colored;  male  4,  female  7;  grades  3, 
academic  3,  music  2,  matron  i,  office  i,  farmer  i. 

Organization. — Elementary :  The  elementary  work  covers  the  regular  eight  grades. 

Secondary:  The  secondary  work  is  divided  into  two  courses,  "  college  preparatory" 
mth  1 8  pupils  and  *  *  normal ' '  with  33 .  The  courses  follow  the  work  outlined  by  the  Freed- 
men's Aid  Society.  The  college  preparatory  subjects  are:  Latin  or  modem  language,  2 
years;  mathematics,  3;  science,  2X;  history  and  civics,  2;  Bible,  i;  music,  i;  physical 
culture,  I.     The  "normal"  course  covers:  Latin,  2  years;  English,  2K;  mathematics,  3; 

^  Blccted  since  date  of  visit. 
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physiology,  yi\  science,  2K;  agriculture,  yi\  methods,  i;  psychology  and  education,  i; 
domestic  science,  i ;  practice  teaching  and  reviews,  2. 

Industrial :  A  little  sewing  is  taught  by  one  of  the  matrons.  Boarding  pupils  are 
required  to  give  an  hour  of  labor  a  day  to  the  school.  There  is  some  practice  work  in 
gardening. 

Financial,  ipij-14, — The  finances  of  the  school  are  controlled  by  the  Freedmen's 
Aid  Society.     The  more  important  items  for  the  year  were : 

Income,  excluding  noneducational  receipts $5, 657 

Expenditures,  less  noneducational  receipts 5, 145 

Value  of  plant 42, 500 

Sources  of  income:  Freedmen's  Aid  Society,  $2,900;  tuition  and  fees,  $1,242 ;  general 
donations,  $148;  other  sources,  $1,367.  The  noneducational  receipts  were  from  the 
boarding  department  and  amounted  to  $3,718. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Salaries,  $3,746;  supplies,  $1,643;  other  expenses,  $3,474. 

Plant. — Land:  Estimated  value,  $15,000.  The  school  owns  40  acres  of  valuable 
land  at  Mason  City,  a  few  miles  from  Birmingham.  Much  of  the  land  is  still  tmcleared. 
The  appearance  of  the  campus  reveals  the  absence  of  a  general  plan  of  improvement. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $25,000.  There  are  six  buildings  on  the  grounds. 
Two  of  these  are  large  brick  structures.  The  buildings  are  new  and  in  good  repair  and 
the  dormitories  are  well  kept. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $2,500.  The  movable  equipment  consists 
of  furniture  for  classrooms  and  dormitories. 

Recommendations, — i.  That  the  training  of  teachers  for  rural  districts  be  made  the 
main  object  of  the  school.  To  this  end  larger  provision  should  be  made  for  teacher- 
training  subjects,  theory  and  practice  of  gardening,  and  simple  manual  training.* 

2.  That  the  school  authorities  discourage  the  attendance  of  elementary  pupils  for 
whom  the  public  schools  provide. 

Date  of  visit:  May,  1913.     Facts  verified,  December,  1915. 

LAUDERDALE  COUNTY. 

White.  Negro. 

Population,  1910 23, 840         7, 096 

Children  6  to  14  years  of  age,  1910 5, 397  i,  593 

Teachers'  salaries  in  public  schools,  1911-12 $34, 830  $a,  100 

Teachers'  salaries  per  child  6  to  14  in  cotmty S6. 45  $1. 31 

Percentage  illiterate,  X910 11. 6  35.  9 

• 

The  rural  population  is  78.4  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  average  length  of  the 
public  school  term  is  5  months  for  white  pupils  and  3.5  months  for  colored.  The  num- 
ber of  teachers  is  100  in  white  schools  and  25  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attend- 
ance is  2,946  white  pupils  and  774  colored  pupils. 

These  statistics  indicate  the  need  for  additional  school  facilities.  The  presence 
of  the  Burrell  Normal  School  is  justified  by  this  need  and  the  school  should  be 
encouraged  in  furnishing  secondary  and  industrial  school  facilities.  The  work  of  the 
elementary  schools  should  be  extended  and  strengthened. 

^  See  Teoammendations  in  summary  chapter,  p.  22., 
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FLORENCE. 
BURRELL  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

Principal :  George  N.  White. 

A  day  school  of  elementary  grade  with  small  secondary  enrollment.  It  was  estab- 
lished by  the  Congregational  Church  in  Sdma,  Ala.,  as  the*  Burrell  Academy,  and  was 
moved  to  its  present  site  in  1904.  It  is  owned  and  supported  by  the  American 
Missionary  Association  of  the  Congregational  Church. 

Attendance, — ^Total,  160;  elementary  142,  secondary  18.  The  reported  enroll- 
ment for  the  year  was  225. 

Teachers, — ^Total,  8;  the  principal  and  7  colored  women. 

Organization. — ^The  eight  elementary  grades  are  fairly  well  taught.  The  four-year 
secondary  course  includes  Latin,  English,  practice  teaching,  mathematics,  physics, 
ph3rsical  geography,  and  a  half  year  of  geology  and  astronomy.  Music  has  a  large 
place  in  the  activities  of  the  school.  Industrial  training  is  limited  to  a  little  plain 
sewing. 

Financial,  1913-14. — ^Very  simple  records  are  kept  at  the  school.    The  financial 

management  is  under  the  supervision  of  the  American  Missionary  Association  and 

periodic  reports  are  made  to  the  association.    The  more  important  items  for  the  y^ear 

were: 

Income,  excluding  noneducational receipts $3, 391 

Expenditures,  less  noneducational  receipts 3, 391 

Value  of  plant 10, 300 

Sources  of  income:  American  Missionary  Association,  $2,496;  tuition  and  fees, 
$752;  donations,  $128;  other  sources,  $15.  The  noneducational  receipts  amounted 
to  $193,  of  which  S140  was  from  outside  sales  and  $53  from  room  rent. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Salaries,  $1,969;  supplies  for  teachers'  dining  room,  $422; 
equipment,  $248;  student  aid  and  labor,  $220;  academic  supplies,  $198;  heat,  light, 
and  water,  $192;  repairs,  $92;  outside  labor,  $40;  other  expenses,  $203. 

Plant, — Land:  Estimated  value,  $2,000.  The  land  comprises  4  acres  of  dty 
property. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $6,800.  A  two-story  lo-room  brick  building  is 
owned.    Two  buildings  are  rented  and  used  for  teachers'  home. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $1,500.  The  movable  equipment  con- 
sists of  office  and  classroom  furniture  and  a  piano. 

Recommendations, — i.  That  the  school  authorities  endeavor  to  obtain  the  coopera- 
tion of  public  authorities  in  developing  this  institution  into  a  county  training  school. 

2.  That  provision  be  made  for  teacher  training  and  gardening  for  all  pupils  and 
manual  training  for  boys.^ 

Date  of  visit:  May,  1913.     Facts  verified:  December,  1915. 

LIMESTONE  COUNTY. 

White.  Negro. 

Populaticm,  1910 16, 625  10, 355 

Children  6  to  14  yean  of  age,  1910 3, 696  a,  454 

Teachers'  salaries  in  public  schools,  1911-13 $26, 000  $325 

Teachers'  salaries  per  child  6  to  14  in  county ^7-03  $0. 13 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910 12.  5  54.  7 

* -  —  ■  -  I  — 

1 3ee  rfrnmmmdationi  in  nunmary  cfaftpter,  p.  at* 
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The  entire  population  is  rural.  The  average  length  of  the  public-school  term  is 
6.7  months  for  white  pupils  and  2.4  months  for  colored.  The  number  of  teachers 
is  73  in  white  schools  and  5  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance  is  2,202  white 
pupils  and  150  colored  pupils. 

The  striking  inadequacy  of  the  public  schools  for  colored  people  indicates  a  real 
need  for  the  facilities  furnished  by  the  Trinity  School.  This  school  is  worthy  of  support, 
and  should  be  encouraged  in  the  addition  of  manual  training  and  a  small  boarding 
department,  so  that  children  of  the  surrounding  country  may  have  a  better  educational 
opportunity  than  is  provided  in  the  ordinary  rural  schools. 

ATHENS. 
TRINITY  SCHOOL. 

Principal :  Miss  Louise  H.  AUyn.* 

A  good  elementary  day  school  with  small  secondary  enrollment.  It  was  founded 
in  1866  in  the  center  of  an  old  fort  which  was  the  scene  of  several  battles  during  the 
Civil  War.  It  is  owned  and  supported  by  the  American  Missionary  Association  of 
the  Congregational  Church. 

Attendance. — Total,  225.  The  enrollment  of  the  school  has  fluctuated  in  the  past 
two  years  between  250  and  350.  The  high-school  enrollment  has  varied  from  10  to  30. 
AH  are  day  pupils  from  Athens  and  the  surrounding  country  districts. 

Teachers. — ^TotaJ,  8;  white  4,  colored  4;  all  women.     The  teachers  are  well  trained. 

Organization. — The  course  covers  10  grades.  Although  the  school  is  well  supplied 
with  teachers,  there  is  little  industrial  work  done.  The  girls  have  sewing.  The 
commodious  new  building  which  has  just  been  erected  is  used  solely  for  academic 
purposes.  The  basement,  which  was  to  accommodate  the  industrial  department,  was 
left  unfinished  owing  to  lack  of  funds. 

Financial,  191^-14^ — The  financial  management  is  under  the  supervision  of  the 
American  Missionary  Association.  Very  few  books  or  records  were  kept  at  the  school, 
but  a  simple  system  of  accounts  has  been  installed  recently.  The  more  important 
items  were: 

Income,  excluding  noneducational  receipts $4,  537 

Expenditures,  lessnqneducational  receipts 4,  537 

Value  of  plant 12,  200 

Sources  of  income:  American  Missionary  Association,  $1,385;  donations,  $1,925; 
tuition  and  fee§,  $1,095;  other  sources,  $132.  The  noneducational  receipts  were  from 
outside  sales  and  amounted  to  $102. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Salaries,  $1,888;  supplies  for  teachers'  dining  room,  $689; 
power,  light,  and  heat,  $264;  student  aid  and  labor,  $241;  equipment,  $163;  repairs, 
$131;  outside  labor,  $120;  supplies,  $65;  other  expenses,  $1,078. 

PlarU. — Land:  Estimated  value,  $700.  The  land  comprises  6  acres  on  the  edge 
of  the  town. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $10,000.  The  school  building  is  of  brick,  with  steam 
heat  and  sanitary  appliances.  It  is  substantially  constructed  with  well-lighted  class- 
rooms.   The  basement  is  imfinished.     There  are  two  floors  complete.    The  teachers^ 
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home  is  a  two-story  brick  house.  The  shop,  a  small  frame  building  worth  about  $300, 
is  not  in  use. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $1,500.  The  equipment  consists  of  good 
school  desks  and  plain,  neat  furniture  in  the  teachers'  home. 

Recommendations. — i.  That  the  school  authorities  endeavor  to  have  the  county 
increase  the  facilities  for  elementary  grades  so  that  this  school  may  be  devoted  to 
secondary  and  teacher-training  courses. 

2.  That  provision  be  made  for  simple  manual  training  and  the  theory  and  practice 
of  gardening.* 

Date  of  visit:  February,  191 5. 

LOWNDES  COUNTY. 

White.  Negro. 

Population,  19x0 31769  a8, 125 

Children  6  to  14  yean  of  age.  1910 808  6,  786 

Teachers'  salaries  in  public  schools,  19x1-12 $28, 356  $8, 606 

Teachers'  salaries  per  child  6  to  14  in  county,  19x0 $35. 09  $1. 26 

Percentage  illiterate,  19x0 3.  7  51.  x 

The  entire  population  is  rural.  The  average  length  of  the  public  school  term  is  7.3 
months  for  white  pupils  and  4.1  months  for  colored.  The  number  of  teachers  is  54 
in  white  schools  and  73  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance  is  646  white  pupils 
and  2,930  colored  pupils. 

Effort  has  been  made  to  correct  the  inadequacy  of  public  schools  for  colored  people 
as  revealed  in  these  statistics.  The  county,  in  cooperation  with  the  Slater  Ftmd  and 
the  General  Education  Board,  is  providing  a  central  training  school  at  Charity,  and 
improvements  are  being  made  in  the  public  schools.  A  Jeanes  Fund  supervising 
industrial  teacher  travels  in  the  community  helping  the  teachers  in  rural  schools  to 
introduce  industrial  work  and  extend  the  influence  of  the  school  into  the  community. 
There  is,  however,  evident  need  of  better  elementary,  secondary,  and  industrial  work 
in  the  county.  The  Calhoun  Colored  School,  at  Calhoun,  is  efficient  in  all  of  its 
departments.  Through  its  extension  work  it  is  accomplishing  good  results  in  the 
community.  With  reorganization,  the  Alabama  Christian  Institute,  at  Lum,  would 
also  serve  as  a  helpful  supplementary  agency  to  the  public  schools. 

CHARITY, 

LOWNDES  COUNTY  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  Mrs.  E.  E.  Edwards. 

An  elementary  school  selected  as  a  central  institution  to  supplement  the  work  of  the 
public  schools. 

Attendance. — Total,  150;  all  elementary. 

Teachers  and  workers. — Total,  5;  all  colored. 

Organization. — An  eight-grade  course  is  provided.  Simple  courses  in  cooking, 
sewing,  and  laundering,  together  with  manual  work,  are  planned,  but  adequate  provision 
has  not  yet  been  made  for  this  work,  since  the  school  was  only  recently  (1916)  made  a 
county  training  school.     The  school  term  is  7  months. 
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Financial f  1^14-1^. — ^The  income  amounted  to  $1,250,  of  which  $750  was  from  the 
county  and  $500  from  the  Slater  Fund.  In  addition  $500  was  appropriated  by  the  Slater 
Fund  for  building.  The  expenditures  for  school  purposes  amotmted  to  $1,250,  of  which 
$1 ,050  was  for  salaries. 

Plant. — ^Estimated  value,  $4,700.  Of  this,  $3,200  was  in  building,  $1,000  in  land, 
and  $500  in  equipment.  The  building  is  a  fairly  good  frame  structure.  The  land  com- 
prises 10  acres,  a  large  part  of  which  is  used  for  instruction  in  gardening  and  farming. 
The  equipment  consists  of  classroom  furniture,  farm  implements,  and  simple  industrial 
apparatus. 

Recommendation. — ^That  the  work  be  encouraged  and  additional  facilities  supplied 
for  the  boarding  department,  secondary  work,  and  teacher  training. 

CALHOUN. 
CALHOUN  COLORED  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  Miss  Charlotte  R.  Thorn.* 

An  excellent  community  school  of  elementary  grade  with  some  secondary  pupib. 
The  school  is  located  in  a  "black  belt''  rural  county.  Its  work  is  highly  effective  in 
character  development.  The  simple  industrial  and  agricultural  training  is  adapted  to 
the  needs  of  the  people.  The  land-purchasing  companies  organized  and  conducted 
by  the  school  have  been  remarkably  successful.  Through  them  many  colored  tenants 
have  purchased  land  and  built  comfortable  homes. 

The  institution  was  founded  in  1892  by  Miss  Thorn  and  Miss  Dillingham,  who 
formerly  taught  at  Hampton  Institute.  It  is  owned  and  controlled  by  a  board  of 
trustees  composed  of  influential  men. 

Attendance. — ^Total,  275;  male  124,  female  151;  boarders,  90. 

Teachers  and  workers. — ^Total,  27;  white  12,  colored  15;  male  8,  female  19;  grades 
10,  girls'  industries  5,  boys'  industries  3,  agriculture  i,  extension  work  2,  executive  work 
4,  others  2.    All  are  graduates  of  good  schools  and  devoted  to  their  work. 

Organization. — ^The  classroom  work  consists  of  eight  elementary  grades  and  one 
secondary  grade.  A  night  school  is  provided  for  pupils  who  are  employed  during  the 
day.  All  pupils  are  required  to  board  at  the  school  for  one  year  before  graduating. 
Special  attention  is  given  to  preparing  teachers  for  rural  schools.  The  subjects  and 
methods  of  teaching  are  in  accord  with  the  best  thought  in  education. 

All  pupils  beyond  the  fourth  grade  have  manual  training  and  trade  instruction  in 
shops  and  workrooms.  Carpentry,  blacksmithing,  and  shoe  repairing  are  taught  in  a 
practical  way,  some  of  the  pupils  working  all  day  in  the  shops  and  assisting  in  the 
erection  and  repair  of  buildings  on  the  school  grounds  as  well  as  in  the  community. 

Institute :  The  girls  begin  sewing  in  the  second  grade  and  continue  it  throughout  all 
the  classes  with  the  exception  of  the  fifth  and  seventh  grades.  Instruction  in  cooking 
is  given  two  hours  a  week  in  all  grades  above  the  third,  with  the  exception  of 
the  sixth  grade.  The  home  training  of  the  girls  who  board  at  the  school  is  especially 
thorough.  This  training  includes  practice  in  the  sewing  and  crafts  rooms,  laundry, 
kitchen,  and  teachers'  homes. 

^  White. 
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Agriculture:  The  theory  and  practice  of  agriculture  are  made  a  part  of  the  regular 
course.  Practically  all  the  pupils  receive  some  instruction  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil.  In  the  ninth  grade  special  attention  is  given  to  farm  crops  and  animal  husbandry. 
The  instruction  is  adapted  to  the  farming  conditions  of  the  county.  The  influence  of 
the  school  farm  on  the  methods  of  local  farmers  is  quite  apparent. 

Community  work :  The  most  significant  community  work  undertaken  is  the  organi- 
zation and  management  of  land-purchasing  companies.  The  first  effort  in  this  direc- 
tion was  the  purchase  of  a  small  amount  of  land  in  1895  for  reselling  in  farms  ranging 
in  size  from  40  to  60  acres.  Since  that  date  about  4,000  acres  of  land  have  been  pur- 
chased in  large  tracts  and  sold  in  small  sections  to  colored  farmers.  To  the  purchase 
of  land  there  has  been  added  a  plan  to  erect  better  houses.  The  total  sum  paid  by  the 
people  on  land  and  houses  through  the  school  agency  has  been  nearly  $50,000. 

The  other  neighborhood  activities  are  parents'  meetings,  farmers'  conference  and 
agricultural  fair,  county  teachers'  meeting,  and  various  dubs  for  the  purpose  of  improv- 
ing the  farms  and  homes  of  the  community.  Two  "outpost"  schools  are  maintained  at 
some  distance  from  the  institution.  These  are  typical  one-room  rural  schools  taught 
by  Calhoun  graduates  who  are  trying  out  effective  methods  of  rural  work.  The  school 
nurse  renders  valuable  aid  to  the  people  in  many  ways. 

Financial,  1913-14, — ^The  books  are  carefully  kept  and  a  printed  report  is  made 
atmually  to  the  trustees.  The  financial  management  is  good.  The  more  important 
items  for  the  year  were : 

Income,  excluding  noneducational  receipts $31, 698 

Expenditures,  less  noneducational  receipts 31, 006 

Indebtedness 4, 450 

Value  of  property i8a,  494 

Sources  of  income:  Donations,  $24,993;  endowment,  $4,559;  tuition  and  feest 
$1,470;  interest  on  bank  deposits,  $32;  other  sources,  $644.  The  noneducationa, 
receipts  amotmted  to  $2,133.  ^  this  $1,005  ^^  from  the  boarding  department, 
$1,014  from  shop  sales,  and  $1 14  from  sales  of  stationery  and  supplies. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Salaries,  $16,001;  subsistence  of  teachers  and  students, 
$4,264;  heating  and  lighting,  $2,721;  traveling  expenses,  $1,850;  farm  expenses,  $1,455; 
industrial  supplies,  $1,063;  labor,  $1,003;  repairs  to  buildings,  $829;  office  supplies, 
$599 ;  furniture  and  equipment,  $543 ;  insurance  and  taxes,  $542 ;  care  of  grounds,  $502 ; 
extension  work,  fairs,  conferences,  and  missions,  $484;  academic  supplies  and  stationery, 
$266;  medical  expenses,  $206;  publicity,  $205 ;  textbooks,  $146;  interest  on  loan,  $135; 
library  expenses,  $99;  chapel  expenses,  $59;  auditing,  $50;  other  expenses,  $117. 

Indebtedness:  Of  the  indebtedness,  $4, 100  was  in  current  bills  payable  and  $350  in 
salaries  due  teachers. 

Property:  Of  the  school  property,  $93,999  was  in  endowment  and  $88,495  in  the 
school  plant.  The  endowment  funds  are  carefully  administered  by  the  investment 
committee  in  New  York. 

Plant, — Land:  Estimated  value,  $5,650.  The  school  owns  109  acres  of  land  and 
rents  20  acres  for  farm  purposes.  The  school  cultivates  60  acres  in  connection  with 
instruction  in  practical  agriculture.  The  campus  comprises  about  10  acres.  It  is  well 
kept,  has  trees  and  shrubbery,  and  presents  a  neat  appearance. 
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Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $41,950.  There  are  18  buildings,  including  6  teachers' 
cottages,  4  industrial  buildings,  3  classroom  buildings,  2  dormitories,  the  executive 
building,  the  commissary,  and  the  doctor's  office.  The  buildings  are  dean  and  well 
cared  for. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $40,895.  The  equipment  includes  furniture, 
engine  house  and  shop  machinery,  pumping-station  apparatus,  farm  implements,  and 
live  stock. 

Recommendations. — i.  That  the  financial  aid  necessary  to  continue  the  school  work 
be  provided. 

2.  That  funds  be  supplied  to  continue  land  purchasing  and  home  building  for  the 
community. 

Dates  of  visits:  May,  1913;  February,  1914;  January,  1915. 

LUM. 
ALABAMA  CHRISTIAN  INSTITUrE. 

Principal:  I.  C.  Franklin. 

A  school  of  elementary  grade  with  a  few  pupils  in  secondary  subjects.  A  small 
amount  of  industrial  work  is  done. 

The  school  was  founded  by  the  colored  men  of  the  local  Christian  Church  in  1900. 
It  is  owned  by  a  local  board  of  trustees  and  aided  by  the  Christian  Woman's  Board  of 
Missions. 

Attendance, — Total,  93;  elementary  85,  secondary  8;  boarders,  10. 

Teachers. — Total,  6,  all  colored;  male  2,  female  4;  classroom  teachers  4,  industrial  i, 
matron  i. 

Financial,  191^14. — ^The  financial  records  are  meager.  As  far  as  could  be  deter- 
mined the  more  important  items  were: 

Income,  excluding  noneducational  receipts $2,  512 

Expenditures,  less  noneducational  receipts 2,  512 

Value  of  plant 8, 875 

Sources  of  income :  Christian  Woman's  Boardof  Missions,  $2,441 ;  general  donations, 
$71 .  The  noneducational  receipts  were  from  the  boarding  department  and  the  farm  and 
amounted  to  $1 ,037, 

Items  of  expenditure:  Salaries,  $1,330;  boarding  department  suppUes,  $768;  farm 
expenses,  $650;  repairs,  $592;  other  expenses,  $209. 

Plant. — Land :  Estimated  value,  $975.  The  school  owns  65  acres  of  land  about  8 
miles  from  the  railroad,  with  35  acres  under  cultivation.  A  large  part  of  the  land  is 
used  for  campus.    Apparently  very  little  effort  has  been  made  to  beautify  the  grounds. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $6,500.  There  are  two  poorly  built  frame  buildings 
two  stories  high,  a  frame  residence,  and  several  wooden  structures.  The  first  floor  of 
each  of  the  two  larger  buildings  is  used  for  classrooms;  the  second  floor  of  one  of  them  is 
used  for  girls'  dormitory,  and  that  of  the  other  for  chapel.  The  dormitories  for  the  few 
boarding  students  were  dirty  and  lacked  heating  fadUties. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $1,400.  The  equipment  consists  of  rough 
furniture  for  classrooms  and  dormitories  and  a  small  amount  of  farm  equipment. 

1  See  Tecommendations  in  stimmary  chapter,  p.  sa. 
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RecommendaHom. — i .  That  the  institution  be  developed  as  a  teacher-training  school. 

2.  That  the  theory  and  practice  of  gardening  be  made  a  part  of  the  regular  course. 

3.  That  a  simple  system  of  bookkeeping  be  installed. 
Date  of  visit:  January,  191 5 

MACON  COUNTY. 

White.  Negro. 

Population,  1910 4, 007  22, 039 

Children  6  to  14  years  of  age,  1910 811  5, 465 

Teachers'  salaries  in  public  schools,  1911-12 $17, 485  $9, 968 

Teachers' salaries  per  child  6  to  14  in  county ^2i-55  $1.82 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910 4. 4  36. 3 

The  rural  population  is  89.2  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  average  length  of  the 
public-school  term  is  7.2  months  for  white  pupils  and  5.3  months  for  colored.  The 
number  of  teachers  is  41  in  white  schools  and  64  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attend- 
ance is  702  white  pupils  and  2,970  colored  pupils. 

Considerable  effort  has  been  made  by  the  State  department  of  education  and  Tuske- 
gee  Institute  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  Macon  County  schools.  The  effort  has 
the  hearty  cooperation  of  the  county  superintendent  of  schools.  Several  schools  have 
been  erected  with  the  aid  of  the  Rosenwald  Fund  and  the  extension  department  of 
Tuskegee  Institute  exercises  a  stimulating  influence  on  the  teachers. 

The  Cotton  Valley  School  at  Port  Davis  serves  as  a  central  institution  where 

pupils  of  the  southern  part  of  the  county  may  supplement  the  training  received  in 

the  public  schools. 

FORT  DAVIS. 
COTTON  VALLEY  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  M.  S.  Jones. 

An  elementary  day  school  doing  a  needed  work  in  a  rural  community.  It  was 
founded  in  1877  ^X  ^^  Congregational  Church  and  is  owned  and  supported  by  the 
American  Missionary  Association  of  that  body. 

Attendance. — ^Total,  200;  all  elementary. 

Teachers. — Total,  5;  all  colored;  the  principal  and  4  women. 

Organization. — R^;ular  elementary  work  of  eight  grades  is  offered,  though  only  one 
pupil  was  enrolled  in  the  eighth  grade.  The  industrial  work  consisted  of  simple  manual 
training  for  boys  and  plain  sewing  and  basketry  for  girls. 

Financial,  ipij-14. — Few  records  or  books  were  kept,  but  a  simple  system  has 
recently  been  installed.  The  financial  management  is  controlled  by  the  American  Mis- 
sionary Association.     The  more  important  items  were: 

Inoome,  excluding  noneducational  receipts $2, 071 

Expenditures,  less  noneducational  receipts 3, 071 

Value  of  plant 5, 650 

Sources  of  income:  Donations,  $1,759;  American  Missionary  Association,  $89; 
tuition  and  fees,  $223.  The  noneducational  receipts  were  from  garden  and  other 
sales,  and  amounted  to  $315. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Salaries,  $1,091;  supplies  for  teachers'  dining  room,  $286; 
student  aid  and  labor,  $2oS;  academic  suppUes,  $129;  equipment,  $62;  power,  light,  and 
heat,  $61 ;  other  expenses,  $549. 
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Plant, — Land:  Estimated  value,  $500.  The  land  comprises  about  8  acres.  A 
small  plat  is  used  for  garden. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $4,100.  There  are  two  frame  buildings.  The  academic 
building  contains  five  rooms  and  the  teachers'  home  eight. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $1,050.  The  equipment  consists  of  simple 
furniture  for  classrooms  and  the  teachers'  home. 

Recommendation. — ^That  cooperation  with  the  public-school  system  be  developed 
and  greater  emphasis  be  placed  upon  the  simple  industries  suited  to  the  rural  community.* 

Date  of  visit:  May,  1913.     Facts  verified,  February,  1916. 

TUSKEGEE. 

TUSKEGEE  NORMAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  INSTITUTE. 

Principal:  Robert  R.  Moton.* 

A  vocational  school  of  secondary  grade,  preparing  teachers  of  academic,  industrial, 
and  agricultural  subjects  and  supervisors  of  county  industrial-school  work.  The 
genius  of  Booker  T.  Washington  gave  to  the  institution  world-wide  fame  as  the  ex- 
ponent both  of  the  educational  value  of  manual  labor  and  the  correlation  of  academic 
subjects  with  industrial  training.  Its  conmiunity  and  extension  work  is  worthy  to  be 
ranked  among  the  important  educational  activities  of  the  times.  The  institution, 
officered  and  taught  from  the  beginning  by  colored  men  and  women,  is  to  that  extent 
the  most  striking  achievement  of  the  Negro  race  and  undoubtedly  the  greatest  factor 
in  overcoming  prejudice  against  the  education  of  the  race. 

The  school  was  estabhshed  by  an  act  of  the  Alabama  Legislature,  session  of  1880, 
as  the  Tuskegee  State  Normal  School.  Two*thousand  dollars  was  appropriated  to  pay 
salaries.  The  first  session,  July  4,  1881,  opened  in  a  rented  shanty  church,  with  30 
pupils  and  one  teacher.  The  first  principal  of  the  institution,  Booker  T.  Washington, 
brought  to  the  work  his  own  creative  ability  and  the  educational  ideals  of  his  friend 
and  teacher,  Samuel  Chapman  Armstrong,  the  founder  of  Hampton  Institute.  He 
continued  as  principal  until  his  death  in  November,  1915.  Through  his  tact  and 
energy  the  plant  and  endowment  have  been  increased  to  an  aggregate  value  of  almost 
$4,000,000.  In  1893  the  institution  was  incorporated  under  its  present  name.  In 
1899  the  United  States  Congress  gave  the  school  25,000  acres  of  mineral  land.  Of 
this,  5,100  acres  have  been  sold  and  the  proceeds  applied  to  the  endowment  fund.  The 
remaining  19,900  acres  are  valued  at  $250,000.  The  ownership  and  control  of  the 
institution  are  vested  in  a  board  of  trustees  composed  of  influential  white  and  colored 
men  from  the  North  and  from  the  South. 

Attendance, — Total,  1,338;  elementary  900,  secondary  366,  special  students  72; 
male  825,  female  513.  Practically  all  the  pupils  board  at  the  school.  About  half  of 
them  are  from  Alabama  and  the  remainder  from  32  States  and  19  foreign  countries. 
In  addition  230  pupils  are  enrolled  in  the  Children's  House,  which  is  used  as  a  practice 
school. 

Teachers  and  workers, — Total,  184;  all  colored;  male  122,  female  62;  administrative 
20,  academic  32,  boys'  industries  23,  girls'  industries  9,  agriculture  15,  hospital  workers 

>  See  recommendatioos  in  summary  chapter,  p.  aa.  *  Elected  smce  date  of  visit. 
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5,  Bble  school  3,  extension  12,  matrons  and  military  11,  office  30,  bookkeepers  15, 
other  workers  9.  There  were  also  8  teachers  in  the  Children's  House.  The  teachers 
are  well  trained  and  some  excellent  teaching  is  done. 

Organizatian. — ^The  pupils  are  classified  into  the  following  vocational  groups:  "  Woik 
class/'  mechanical  trades,  agriculture,  household  arts,  nurse  training,  Bible  training, 
and  teadKr  training.    Both  day  and  evening  instruction  is  provided. 

The  day  school  pupils  spend  three  days  a  week  in  academic  studies  and  three  days 
in  the  tiades.  Each  academic  day  alternates  with  a  trade  day.  About  two-thirds  of 
the  total  enrollment  of  the  institution  are  day  pupils. 

The  night  school  is  attended  by  the  "Work  class"  pupils  and  a  few  others  froip 
the  trades  and  agriculture  who  are  tinable  to  meet  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  day 
school.    About  a  third  of  all  the  pupils  are  enrolled  in  this  department. 

Elementary:  The  elementary  work  consists  of  the  night-school  classes,  three  pre- 
paratory grades,  and  the  ''junior  normal"  class.  English,  including  spelling  and  read- 
ing, is  emphasized  throughout  the  course. 

Secondary :  The  secondary  subjects  are  taught  three  periods  a  week  and  the  course 
extends  over  the  last  three  years  of  the  ''normal"  department.  The  subjects  taught  a 
full  year  are:  Algebra,  geometry,  ancient  history,  physics,  chemistry,  modem  history, 
commercial  geography,  economics,  bookkeeping,  and  solid  geometry.  The  subjects  that 
are  taught  only  half  a  year  are:  Botany,  civics,  education,  psychology,  Negro  history, 
and  a  combined  course  in  methods,  management,  and  practice-teaching. 

Teacher  training:  The  teacher-training  course  includes  psychology,  history  of  edu- 
cation, methods,  management,  school  administration,  reviews  and  methods  in  elemen- 
tary subjects,  drawing,  physical  training,  nature  study,  and  10  weeks  of  practice  teaching 
at  the  Children's  House.  The  Children's  House  is  a  large  seven-grade  school  maintained 
cooperatively  by  Tuskegee  and  the  county.  It  has  facilities  for  manual  work,  house- 
hold arts  and  school  garden.  It  is  an  excellent  laboratory  for  observation  and  practice 
teaching.  Arrangements  have  also  been  made  with  the  county  superintendent  whereby 
a  limited  number  of  seniors  in  the  course  teach  six  weeks  in  the  county  schools.  Some 
pay  is  received  for  this  teaching.  The  work  outlined  covers  two  years  for  graduate 
students.  If,  however,  the  teacher-training  subjects  of  the  last  two  undergraduate 
years  are  elected,  the  course  may  be  completed  in  one  year  of  graduate  work. 

Mechanical  trades :  The  mechanical  department  offers  instruction  in  14  trades.  The 
architectural  and  mechanical  drawing  courses  require  four  years  and  the  trades  three 
years.  Shop  work  is  done  three  full  days  a  week.  The  trades  are:  Blacksmithing, 
brickmasonry,  carpentry,  electrical  engineering,  shoemaking,  harness  making,  machine 
work,  machinery,  plumbing,  painting,  printing,  tailoring,  tinsmithing,  and  wheelwrighting. 
The  total  number  of  pupils  connected  with  the  mechanical  department  is  447.  This 
ntmiber  includes  not  only  pupils  who  are  taking  regular  trades  but  also  a  considerable 
ntmiber  of  work  pupils  employed  by  the  department. 

Girls'  industries:  The  department  of  girls'  industries  offers  instructions  in  plain 
sewing,  dressmaking,  ladies'  tailoring,  millinery,  cooking,  laundering,  mattress  making, 
basketry,  and  broom  making.  Three  day^  a  week  are  spent  in  practical  work  and  four 
hours  a  week  are  devoted  to  the  theory  of  the  industry.  The  courses  cover  from  two  to 
four  years.     All  girls  except  those  in  nurse  training  take  some  of  these  industries. 
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Agriculture:  Two  courses  in  agriculture  are  ofifered,  a  four- year  course  for  under- 
graduates and  a  two-year  course  for  graduates.  The  four-year  course  includes  the 
following  agricultural  subjects:  Soils,  drainage,  insects,  farm  crops,  garden  crops,  orchard 
crops,  botany,  animal  husbandry,  chemistry,  and  farm  management.  This  course  is 
supplemented  by  a  selection  of  subjects  from  the  academic  course. 

The  postgraduate  course  includes  chemistry,  soils,  animal  husbandry,  fertilizers, 
seed  and  seed  testing,  farm  engineering,  bacteriology,  farm  management,  farm  sanita- 
tion, crops,  feeds  and  feeding,  dair3ring,  plant  breeding,  poultry,  farm  insects,  agricul- 
tural economics,  and  research  work. 

The  field  practice  covers  three  alternate  days  each  week.  The  total  number  of  pupils 
connected  with  the  agricultural  department  is  281.  This  number  includes  not  only 
pupils  who  are  taking  the  regular  agricultural  course,  but  also  a  considerable  number 
of  work  pupils  employed  by  the  department. 

Bible  Training  School:  The  Bible  Training  School  was  established  to  afford  min- 
isters of  the  surrounding  community  an  opportunity  to  improve  themselves.  The  aim 
is  to  give  the  pupils  a  knowledge  of  the  English  Bible  and  to  fit  them  to  work  as  preach- 
ers and  missionaries  among  the  colored  people.  Pupils  are  admitted  to  a  certificate 
course  if  they  can  read  and  write.  The  diploma  course  requires  the  completion  of 
the  eight  elementary  grades.  The  Bible  school  pupils  are  enrolled  in  the  academic 
department  and  devote  considerable  time  to  academic  subjects  and  work  in  agriculture 
or  trades.  The  special  training  given  includes  Bible  study,  preparation  of  sermons, 
and  study  of  church  and  neighborhood  work.     The  enrollment  for  the  year  was  jj. 

Nurse  training:  A  three- year  nurse  training  course  is  given  in  a  well  equipped  hos- 
pital. It  is  directed  by  a  superintendent,  two  internes,  a  head  nurse,  matron  and  phar- 
macist.    The  enrollment  was  55. 

"Work  class:"  The  pupils  in  this  group  are  employed  throughout  the  day  in  the 
various  departments  of  the  institution  and  attend  school  at  night.  As  much  as  pos- 
sible of  the  work  is  directed  so  that  it  may  be  of  educational  value  to  the  pupils. 

Music:  All  pupils  receive  some  training  in  vocal  music.  Special  attention  is  given 
to  the  plantation  melodies,  which  are  taught  not  only  for  their  musical  value,  but  as 
an  expression  of  the  spiritual  life  and  moral  struggles  of  the  Negroes  in  America. 
Instruction  on  the  piano  is  provided  for  those  who  are  able  to  pay  the  special  fee. 

Discipline  and  physical  training:  The  military  system  is  maintained  among  the 
young  men  to  cultivate  habits  of  order,  neatness,  and  obedience.  The  rooms  are 
inspected  and  the  grounds  are  policed  through  the  military  system.  Physical  training  is 
provided  for  the  young  women  under  the  direction  of  a  woman  trained  in  g3rmnastics. 
The  young  women's  rooms  are  inspected  by  the  matrons  in  charge  of  the  dormitories. 

Religious  training:  Considerable  provision  is  made  for  religious  services.  The 
activities  include  Sunday  school  classes  and  daily  chapel  services  which  are  attended 
by  all  pupils.  The  voluntary  religious  organizations  are  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association,  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association,  Christian  Endeavor  Society, 
Temperance  Union,  and  Missionary  Society. 

Library:  The  Carnegie  Library  contains  a  stock  room,  reading  room,  librarian's 
office,  and  two  rooms  for  magazines  and  newspapers.  Three  workers  have  charge  of 
the  library  department. 
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Research  and  record  department:  This  department  has  charge  of  all  pupils'  rec- 
ords and  collects  statistics  concerning  the  progress  of  the  Negro  race.  The  pupils' 
records  include  facts  concerning  their  parentage  and  home,  their  standing  in  school, 
and  their  activities  after  leaving  Tuskegee.  Effort  is  made  to  keep  in  close  -touch  with 
the  graduates  and  former  students  and  to  help  them  in  their  work.  The  research  work 
consists  of  the  compilation  of  valuable  information  concerning  the  educational,  religious, 
and  economic  progress  of  the  Negro.  The  results  are  published  in  the  Negro  Year 
Book. 

Extension:  The  extension  department  provides  a  large  number  of  activities  for 
the  improvement  of  the  educational,  agricultural,  business,  home,  health,  and  religious 
Kfe  of  the  colored  people  of  the  United  States.  These  activities  vary  from  those  limited 
to  the  needs  of  the  institute  community  to  those  of  national  significance.  The  local 
organizations  include  the  building  and  loan  association,  home  building  society, 
women's  clubs,  health  and  religious  organizations.  In  Tuskegee  town  a  night  school 
is  maintained  and  other  activities  are  carried  on  for  the  improvement  of  the  colored 
people.  County-wide  movements  include  the  supervision  and  building  of  rural  schools, 
farm  demonstration  work,  and  health  campaigns.  The  State-wide  and  national  activi- 
ties are  laiigely  the  result  of  Dr.  Washington's  influence  over  the  colored  people  and 
the  esteem  with  which  he  was  regarded  by  white  people  North  and  South.  The  most 
important  of  these  are  the  National  Business  League,  with  its  State  and  local  organiza- 
tions, and  the  State  educational  tours  which  Dr.  Washington  conducted  in  almost 
every  Southern  State. 

Probably  the  most  influential  of  the  extension  efforts  is  the  Negro  Farmers'  Con- 
ference, held  annually  at  the  institute.  This  conference  brings  together  thousands  of 
colored  farmers  from  neighboring  counties  and  hundreds  from  other  parts  of  the  State 
and  neighboring  States.  In  addition,  many  influential  white  and  colored  people  from 
every  part  of  the  country  have  gone  to  Tuskegee  to  see  the  assembly  guided  by  Dr. 
Washington.  On  the  day  following  the  large  meeting  a  "workers'  coirference"  is  held. 
This  is  composed  of  persons  who  are  directing  all  forms  of  endeavor  for  the  improvement 
of  the  Negro  race.  Closely  connected  with  this  farmers'  conference  are  the  fanners'  in- 
stitute and  the  short  course  in  agriculture.  The  farmers'  institute  is  a  monthly  ex- 
perience meeting  of  local  farmers,  with  simple  talks  on  improved  methods  by  Tuskegee 
teachers.  The  sho)t  course,  consisting  of  two  weeks  of  study  and  observation  at  the 
institute,  is  widely  attended  by  farmers  of  surrounding  counties  during  the  idle  seasons 
on  the  farm. 

The  experiment  farm  established  at  Tuskegee  in  1896  by  the  State  legislature  is 
conducting  experiments  in  soil  cultivation  for  the  benefit  of  the  colored  farmers  of 
the  State. 

The  school  publications  include  three  regular  papers  and  many  valuable  pamphlets. 
The  Tuskegee  Student  is  a  bimonthly  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  pupils,  teachers, 
and  graduates.  The  Southern  Letter,  a  record  of  the  graduates  and  former  pupils, 
is*  issued  monthly  and  sent  to  persons  interested  in  Tuskegee.  The  Negro  Farmer 
and  Messenger  is  a  monthly  paper  devoted  to  the  ag^cultural  and  educational  inter- 
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ests  of  the  colored  race.  The  Negro  Year  Book  is  a  compendium  of  valuable  facts 
concerning  the  Negro  in  the  United  States. 

The  summer  school,  with  a  one-month's  session,  was  attended  in  191 5  by  437  per- 
sons who  had  been  teaching  in  every  section  of  Alabama  and  in  many  neighboring  States. 
The  course  includes  review  of  elementary  school  subjects,  industrial  training,  methods, 
observation,  and  practice  teaching.     About  40  teachers  were  employed. 

Financial,  1^1^-14- — ^The  financial  records  are  kept  in  accordance  with  an  approved 
system  of  accounting  by  a  competent  force  of  bookkeepers.  The  books  are  audited 
annually  by  expert  accountants  and  a  comprehensive  report  is  published,  which  con- 
tains a  complete  statement  of  the  financial  condition  of  the  institution,  together  with 
a  list  of  donors.    According  to  the  report  for  the  year,  the  more  important  items  were: 

Income,  excluding  noneducational  receipts $365, 960 

Expendittires,  less  noneducational  receipts 277, 914 

Indebtedness 182, 178 

Value  of  property .  .  . .  .^ 3, 811, 099 

Sources  of  income:  General  donations,  $134,094;  endowment  funds,  $91,598;  stu- 
dents' entrance  fees,  $15,055;  General  Education  Board,  $10,000;  Slater  Fund,  $9,000; 
State  of  Alabama,  $4,500;  proceeds  of  land  sold,  $1,713.  The  noneducational  receipts 
are  not  shown,  since  only  the  net  cost  of  each  department  is  given  under  items  of 
expenditure. 

Items  of  expenditure  (net  cost,  including  salaries) :  Academic  and  normal,  $40,234; 
traveling  expenses,  printing,  and  publicity,  $35,748;  administration,  $35,103;  board- 
ing department,  $31,066;  agricultural  instruction  and  maintenance  of  farm,  $30,510; 
repairs,  care  of  grounds,  and  insurance,  $27,099;  mechanical  industries,  $25,710;  general 
operations,  including  stores,  superintendent  of  industries,  and  business  agent's  office, 
$16,545;  extension  work,  $9,371;  students*  aid,  $5,718;  religious  work,  $5,514;  physical 
and  military  training,  $5,438;  hospital  and  health  department,  $5,251;  girls'  indus- 
tries, $2,949;  agricultural  experiment  station,  $1,658.  In  addition  to  these  expendi- 
tures for  current  expenses,  $76,392  was  expended  for  permanent  improvements  from 
the  special  funds  collected  and  provided  for  that  purpose. 

Indebtedness:  The  indebtedness  on  May  31,  1914,  was  $182,178,  of  which  $150,095 
was  in  loans  payable,  $25,581  in  accounts  payable,  and  $6,502  in  student  credit  babnces. 

School  property:  The  school  property  consists  of  $1,942,112  in  endowment  funds, 
$1,413,173  in  plant,  $250,000  in  mineral  lands  granted  to  the  institution  by  Congress 
in  1899,  $98,801  in  undesignated  legacies,  $55,241  in  supplies  and  material  on  hand, 
$42,192  in  accounts  receivable,  cash  in  bank,  students'  debit  balances,  prepaid  insur- 
ance and  other  current  assets,  and  $9,580  in  permanent  improvement  funds. 

Plant, — Land:  Estimated  value,  $150,289.  The  school  owns  2,1 10  acres  of  land  in 
Macon  County  and  a  large  tract  of  mineral  land  held  as  endowment  in  another  part 
of  the  State.  Of  the  land  in  Macon  Coimty  about  1,000  acres  are  cultivated.  The 
campus  comprises  about  100  acres.  The  other  land  is  in  pasture  and  woodland.  The 
campus  shows  evidence  of  great  care  in  its  planning  and  upkeep. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $1,012,187. .  There  are  38  main  buildings,  26  cottages, 
and  numerous  small  structures  on  the  grounds.  Of  the  main  buildings  29  are  of  brick 
and  9  are  of  frame  construction.    The  buildings  include :  The  new  steam  plant,  brick  and 
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cement,  used  for  central  heating  and  lighting  plant,  value  $204,737;  dining  hall,  brick, 
value,  $151,872;  9  girls'  dormitories,  5  of  brick  and  4  frame,  aggregate  value, 
$146,209;  12  boys'  dormitories,  10  of  brick  and  2  frame,  aggregate  value,  $111,274; 
2  brick  buildings  and  22  frame  structures  of  varying  sizes,  including  bams,  used  for 
agricultural  department,  aggregate  value,  $70,982 ;  2  brick  buildings  and  3  small  frame 
structures,  used  for  boys'  industries,  aggregate  value,  $54,090;  John  A.  Andrew  Hos- 
pital, brick,  value,  $50,241;  Collis  P.  Huntington  memorial  building,  brick,  used  for 
classrooms,  value,  $50,053;  chapel,  brick,  value,  $40,968;  girls'  industries  building, 
brick,  value,  $30,150;  office  building,  brick,  value,  $18,000;  Carnegie  Library,  value, 
$16,000;  commissary  building,  brick,  value,  $14,201;  Phelps  Hall,  freune,  used  for 
Bible  training  department,  value,  $9,600;  Children's  House,  frame,  used  as  practice 
school,  value,  $3,800;  practice  cottage,  frame,  used  for  practice  in  housekeeping,  value, 
$2,010.  The  26  cottages  used  for  teachers'  and  officers'  homes  are  of  varying  sizes 
and  material  and  have  an  aggr^^te  value  of  $38,000.  Most  of  the  buildings  are  well 
adapted  to  their  purpose,  attractive  in  appearance,  and  in  good  repair.  A  few,  how- 
ever, are  poorly  planned  and  subject  to  rapid  depreciation  on  account  of  inferior  mate- 
rial and  workmanship.  The  dormitories  and  other  buildings  are  carefully  supervised 
and  kept  in  good  condition. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $250,697.  Of  this  $99,168  was  in  agri- 
cultural equipment  and  live  stock,  $56,245  in  industrial  apparatus,  $2,686  in  equipment 
for  girls'  industries,  and  $92,598  in  dormitory  and  classroom  furniture,  books  in  library, 
and  other  equipment. 

Recommendations. — i.  That  the  institution  follow  the  policy  outlined  by  Dr.  Wash- 
ington in  one  of  his  last  reports,  providing  that  in  the  future  the  energy  of  the  school 
be  devoted  to  internal  improvements  rather  than  to  the  increase  of  the  enrollment  or 
enlargement  of  the  plant. 

2.  That  the  entrance  requirements  be  raised  and  arrangements  made  with  smaller 
industrial  schools  for  preparing  worthy  pupils  unable  to  meet  the  standards. 

3.  That  the  regular  academic  work  be  differentiated  so  that  pup^s  desiring  to  become 
teachers  may  have  a  better  preparation  for  their  vocation. 

Dates  of  visits:  May,  1913;  February,  1914;  February,  1915. 

MADISON  COUNTY. 

Whhc.  Negro. 

PopiilatiaD»  29x0 28,  X46  z8, 894 

Children  6  to  14  yean  of  age,  1910 5, 989  4, 273 

Teachers'  salaries  in  public  schools,  1911-12 $50, 4x4  $7, 606 

Teachers'  salaries  per  child  6  to  X4  in  county $8. 4x  $x.  78 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910 xx.  7  40. o 

The  rural  population  is  83.8  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  average  length  of  the  public 
school  term  is  7.3  months  for  white  pupils  and  4.6  months  for  colored.  The  number  of 
teachers  is  118  in  white  schools  and  52  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance  is 
3,096  white  pupils  and  1,767  colored  pupils. 

These  statistics  indicate  the  need  for  additional  school  facilities.  This  need  would 
be  more  clearly  apparent  if  the  figures  for  the  dty  of  HuntsviUe  were  excluded.  Better 
elementary,  secondary,  and  industrial  work  is  greatly  needed  in  the  county.    The 
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practice  school  of  the  State  Normal  supplies  elementary  work  for  one  section  of  the 
county,  and  the  Oakwood  Manual  Training  School  could  be  developed  into  a  strong 
educational  center.  The  Sherman  Industrial  Institute  in  Himtsville  is  of  little  educa- 
tional value.  This  school  is  described  in  the  summary  of  small  independent  schools 
of  Alabama. 

HUNTSVILLE, 

HUNTSVILLE  PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  H.  C.  Binford. 

A  public  high  school  offering  four  years  of  secondary  work  with  some  industrial 
training.  Large  elementary  grades  are  taught  in  the  same  building.  Two  colored 
teachers  do  the  secondary  work.  The  plant  consists  of  a  city  lot  and  a  two-story  frame 
building  valued  at  $4,500. 

HUNTSVILLE,  R  F.  D. 

OAKWOOD  MANUAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  C.  J.  Boyd.^ 

An  elementary  school  with  a  few  pupils  in  secondary  subjects.  Tuition  is  free 
and  the  institution  provides  employment  and  instruction  for  most  of  the  pupils  in 
a  number  of  commercial  enterprises.  The  officers  are  energetic,  hard-working  men  and 
women  who  insist  upon  thoroughness  in  all  work.     Religious  training  is  emphasized. 

The  institution  is  owned  and  controlled  by  the  Negro  department  of  the  North 
American  Division  Conference  of  the  Seventh  Day  Adventist  Church. 

Attendance, — ^Total,  106;  elementary  76,  secondary  30.  Of  the  secondary  pupils 
14  were  male  and  16  female. 

Teachers, — ^Total,  10;  all  white;  male  6,  female  4.  These  workers  are  selected  for 
their  missionary  interest  in  the  Adventist  Church. 

Organization. — Pupils  who  pay  board  attend  school  in  the  morning  and  do  manual 
work  in  the  afternoon.  Those  working  all  day  to  earn  board  attend  school  in  the 
early  morning  (7  to  ^.45)  and  at  night. 

The  elementary  work  is  done  in  the  regular  eight  grades.  The  secondary  course 
includes  English,  4  years;  history  and  civics,  2>^;  elementary  science,  3;  mathe- 
matics, 2.    The  Bible  is  taught  in  all  classes. 

The  industrial  activities  are  tentmaking,  printing,  blacksmithing,  sawmilling, 
farming,  and  canning.  The  boys  are  employed  in  these  industries  according  to  the 
school  needs.  The  girls  are  instructed  in  cooking  and  sewing,  with  ample  practice  in 
the  boarding  department.  The  nurse-training  department  is  small.  While  much  good 
training  is  given  to  the  pupils,  there  is  a  lack  of  system  in  the  educational  phases  of 
the  work. 

Financial,  1914-13. — ^The  financial  management  is  supervised  by  the  Seventh  Day 
Adventist  General  Conference  of  Washington,  D.  C.  The  more  important  financial 
items  for  the  year  were: 

Income,  excluding  noneducational  receipts $13, 3S4 

Expenditures,  less  noneducational  receipts 10, 341 

Value  of  plant 4^1  7^5 

1  White. 
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Sources  of  income:  Seventh  Day  Adventist  Conference,  $8,950;  general  donations, 
$2,006;  other  sources,  $1,328.  The  noneducational  receipts  amounted  to  $17,736,  of 
which  $7,995  was  from  the  shops,  $7,693  from  board  and  room  rent,  and  $2,048  from 
the  farm. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Student  labor  for  farm  and  shops,  $6,344;  supplies  and 
labor  for  boarding  department,  $4,839;  teachers'  salaries,  $4,796;  supplies  and  material 
for  farm  and  shops,  $3,782;  fuel,  light,  and  water,  $3,331;  equipment,  $812;  traveling 
expenses,  $472;  repairs,  $229;  other  expenses,  $3,472. 

Plant. — Land:  Estimated  value,  $7,000.  The  school  site  comprises  358  acres  of 
land,  of  which  200  are  cultivated.  The  campus  is  in  need  of  walks  and  other  improve- 
ments.   The  farm  is  well  cultivated. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $23,626.  There  are  11  buildings,  including  3 
cottages.  All  the  buildings  are  of  frame  construction  except  the  administration  and 
chapel  building,  which  is  a  two-story  cement-block  structure.  Most  of  the  frame  buildings 
are  of  two  stories.  The  buildings  are  in  good  repair  and  fairly  well  kept,  but  they  are 
not  provided  with  adequate  fire  protection. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  valuer  $12,139.  A  large  part  of  the  equipment 
is  in  shop  tools  and  farm  implements. 

Recommendations, — i.  That  the  industrial  and  agricultural  work  be  organized  on 
an  educational  basis  and  correlated  with  the  academic  classes.' 

2.  That  more  emphasis  be  placed  on  the  training  of  teachers. 

Dates  of  visits:  May,  191 3;  February,  191 5. 

NORMAL. 

ALABAMA  AGRICULTURAL  AND  MECHANICAL  COLLEGE. 

President :  W.  S.  Buchanan. 

A  school  of  secondary  grade,  enrolling  over  150  elementary  pupils.  The  industrial 
equipment  is  fairly  extensive,  but  the  instruction  in  industrial  subjects  is  poorly  organ- 
ized.    Little  educational  use  is  made  of  the  agricultural  equipment. 

The  land,  buildings,  and  fixed  equipment  belong  to  the  State,  but  much  of  the  mov- 
able  equipment  is  owned  by  the  heirs  of  the  former  principal.  The  school  was  founded 
in  1875  by  the  Alabama  Legislature.  It  receives  the  Federal  land-grant  appropriation 
for  agricultural  and  mechanical  education.  It  is  controlled  by  a  board  of  white 
trustees,  the  Governor  of  the  State  and  the  State  superintendent  of  schools  being 
ex  officio  members.  The  three  other  members  are  appointed  by  the  Governor  as  vacan- 
cies occur.    The  school  has  also  an  advisory  board  of  colored  men. 

Attendance. — ^Total,  264;  elementary  179,  secondary  73;  nurse  training  8,  special  4. 
Practically  all  the  students  board  at  the  school.  Of  those  reporting  sex,  51  were  male, 
45  female;  of  those  reporting  home  address,  jj  were  from  Alabama  and  19  from  other 
States;  40  were  from  farm  homes.    The  reported  exux»llment  for  the  year  was  331. 

Teachers  and  workers. — ^Total,  27;  all  colored;  male  15,  female  12;  grades  6,  aca- 
demic 9,  boys'  industries  5,  girls'  industries  2,  commercial  2,  nurse  training  2,  matron  i. 
Two  of  the  academic  teachers  give  part  time  to  industrial  work  and  one  gives  part  time 
to  agriculture. 

1  See  rfffommcndatioiw  in  summary  chA{>ter.  p.  aa. 
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Organization. — ^The  school  day  is  divided  between  classroom  recitation  in  the  morn- 
ing and  three  hours  of  trade  work  in  the  afternoon.  The  academic  teachers  have  very 
small  classes  and  a  complicated  list  of  subjects.  One  teacher  reports  six  classes,  of  which 
four  have  3  pupils  each,  one  6,  and  one  22. 

Elementary:  The  elementary  work  is  done  in  the  seven  grades  and  the  first- year 
high  school. 

Secondary:  The  pupils  in  the  last  three  years  of  the  high-school  course  and  in  the 
so-called  teachers'  college  are  doing  secondary  work.  The  subjects  of  the  high-school 
course  include:  Latin,  2  years;  English,  2j/i;  mathematics,  2;  elementary  science,  2; 
history,  2}4 ;  music,  }4-  The  **  teachers'  collie  "  continues  the  secondary  work,  offering 
Latin,  mathematics,  physiology,  English,  history,  and  several  teacher-training  subjects. 
This  attempt  to  extend  the  secondary  course  limits  the  work  which  should  be  done  in 
elementary  science,  history,  civics,  and  hygiene. 

Industrial:  The  time  required  for  trades  is  three  hours  daily  for  three  years,  the 
handwork  for  boys  and  the  commercial  course  being  classed  as  trade  work.  The  attend- 
ance of  pupils  above  the  seventh  grade  in  the  trades  was:  Carpentry,  7  pupils;  black- 
smithing,  4;  masonry,  6;  printing,  9;  mac|jine  work,  4;  shoemaking,  i;  painting,  3; 
and  tailoring,  6.  Good  work  is  done  in  the  carpenter  shop  and  fair  work  in  the  black- 
smith shop.  The  work  in  both  shops  consists  largely  of  ordinary  repairing.  Instruction 
in  the  other  trades  is  of  little  value.  The  whole  industrial  system  seems  to  lack  organ- 
ization and  force. 

Much  good  work  is  done  by  the  girls  in  sewing,  millinery,  and  cooking;  the  school 
dining  room  is  in  no  way  connected  with  the  training  in  domestic  science,  however.  In 
equipment  and  method  of  handling  its  example  is  poor.  Nurse  training  is  given  to  eight 
young  women  in  a  well-equipped  hospital  under  the  direction  of  a  competent  physician. 
A  few  young  women  are  in  commercial  courses  and  printing. 

Agriculture:  The  physical  equipment  for  teaching  agriculture  is  fair.  The  teaching 
force  is  limited  to  one  trained  man  and  one  laborer.  Above  the  seventh  grade  six 
pupils  report  agriculture  as  their  chosen  "  trade."  Some  classroom  work  in  agriculture 
is  given  in  the  grades. 

Financial,  1^13-14. — Few  records  art  kept.  Federal  and  State  funds,  the  chief 
source  of  revenue,  were  disbursed  through  the  treasurer,  who  is  a  lawyer  in  Hunts- 
ville.  The  treasurer  kept  no  records  except  the  check  book.  No  requisition  or  voucher 
form  was  used.  At  the  school  the  system  was  also  inadequate.  Original  entries 
had  been  made  of  the  transactions,  but  there  were  no  ledger  postings.  The  boarding 
department  is  conducted  independently  by  the  president,  and  figures  for  the  department 
are  not  included  in  the  books  and  financial  statements  of  the  school.  According  to  the 
president,  the  more  important  financial  items  for  the  year  were: 

Inoome,  excluding  noneducational  receipts $29, 209 

Expenditures,  less  noneducational  receipts 30, 900 

Indebtedness 13, 229 

Value  of  plant 182, 500 

Sources  of  income:  Federal  land-grant  funds,  $22,500;  State  appropriations,  $4,000; 
tuition  and  fees,  $1,660;  rent  of  land,  $704;  Smith-Lever  Fimd  (Federal),  $195;  county, 
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$150.  The  noneducational  receipts  amounted  to  $967,  of  which  $503  was  from  the  farm 
and  $464  from  the  trade  school. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Salaries,  $18,842;  equipment,  $4,732;  student  labor,  $2,987 
(trade  school,  $2,131 ;  farm,  $640;  academic  department,  $216);  power,  light,  and  heat, 
$2,006;  repairs,  $1,003;  outside  labor,  $217  (trades,  $144;  farm,  $73);  supplies  and 
sundry  expenses,  $2,080. 

Indebtedness:  The  indebtedness  of  $13,229  was  reported  as  accounts  payable  for 
equipment  and  supplies. 

Plant, — Land:  Estimated  value,  $35,000.  Of  the  land,  $25,000  is  in  the  school 
grounds  and  $10,000  in  the  farm.  The  school  owns  182  acres,  of  which  90  are  under  cul- 
tivation. Much  of  the  land  is  on  a  rocky  hillside  and  can  not  be  used  for  agricultural 
purposes.    The  campus  is  fairly  well  kept. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $125,000.  There  are  16  principal  buildings,  9  of  which 
are  of  brick.  In  addition  there  are  several  small  structures  used  for  teachers'  homes, 
shops,  farmhouses,  and  other  purposes.  Palmer  Hall,  a  large  three-story  brick  building, 
is  used  for  academic  purposes,  chapel,  and  girls'  dormitory.  The  domestic  science  building 
and  the  Carnegie  Library  are  neat  two-story  brick  structures  of  colonial  design.  The  Vir- 
ginia McCormick  Hospital,  a  new  two-story  brick  building,  with  its  equipment,  is  the  result 
of  a  special  gift  to  the  school.  Three  large  frame  buildings  are  used  for  dormitories  and 
dining  room.  The  pumping  station  and  reservoir  furnish  power  and  water  to  the  various 
buildings. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $22,500.  Of  this  $10,000  is  in  shop  machin- 
ery and  tools,  $4,000  in  library  books  and  fixtures,  $4,000  in  furniture  for  dormitories 
and  classrooms,  $2,500  in  farm  implements  and  live  stock,  $1,000  in  scientific  appa- 
ratus, and  $1,000  in  other  equipment. 

RecommendctHons. — i.  That  the  organization  be  simplified  in  order  that  the  school 
may  fulfill  the  requirements  of  the  land-grant  fund  for  agricultural  and  mechanical  edu- 
cation. The  agricultural  department  should  be  made  effective  and  trade  instruction 
should  be  better  organized. 

2.  That  the  secondary  department  and  teacher  training  be  strengthened  before 
work  of  higher  grade  is  attempted. 

3.  That  the  theory  and  practice  of  gardening  be  made  a  part  of  the  regular  course.* 

4.  That  the  supervision  of  bo3rs'  dormitories  be  improved  so  as  to  develop  habits 
of  neatness  and  order,  and  that  suitable  dormitories  for  boys  be  erected. 

5.  That  the  boarding  department  be  conducted  by  the  school,  adequate  dining- 
room  facilities  furnished,  and  the  department  conducted  in  cooperation  with  the 
domestic  science  department. 

6.  That  the  movable  equipment,  now  owned  by  the  heirs  of  the  former  principal, 
be  acquired  by  the  State. 

7.  That  an  adequate  accounting  system  be  installed  and  the  books  audited  annually 
by  an  accredited  accountant. 

Dates  of  visits:   May,  1913;  February,  1915. 

^  Sec  recommauUitiont  in  summary  duipter,  p.  la. 
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MOBILE  COUNTY. 

White.  Negro. 

Population,  1910 46»  m  34^  719 

Giildreii  6  to  14  years  of  age,  1910 8, 305  5, 833 

Teachers'  salaries  in  public  schools,  1911-12 $ii4»  798  $19, 149 

Teachers'  salaries  per  child  6  to  14  in  county $13. 83  $3.  28 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910 3.  o  28. 9 

The  rural  population  is  36.3  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  average  length  of  the  public- 
school  term  is  9  months  for  white  pupils  and  7.2  months  for  colored.  The  number  of 
teachers  is  245  in  white  schools  and  86  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance  is 
5i430  white  pupils  and  2,533  colored  pupils.  The  county  training  school  described 
below  is  an  efiFort  to  improve  the  educational  facilities  of  the  coimty.  A  Jeanes  Ftmd 
supervising  industrial  teacher  travels  in  the  county  aiding  the  teachers  in  rural  schools 
to  introduce  industrial  work  and  to  extend  the  influence  of  the  school  into  the  community. 

PLATEAU. 

MOBILE  COUNTY  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

Principal:   I.J.Whitley. 

A  school  of  elementary  grade  offering  some  industrial  work.  It  has  been  selected 
as  a  central  institution  to  supplement  the  work  of  the  public  schools. 

Attendance, — ^Total,  241 ;  all  elementary. 

Teachers  and  workers. — Total,  6;  all  colored;  male  2,  female  4.  A  Jeanes  Fund 
supervising  teacher  makes  her  headquarters  at  the  school  and  teaches  industries. 

Organization, — ^The  work  covers  the  regular  eight  elementary  grades.  Instruction 
in  cooking  and  sewing  is  provided  for  girls.  The  boys  cultivate  the  school  garden,  but 
the  educational  possibilities  of  this  work  are  not  developed. 

Financial^  1914-13. — ^The  income  was  approximately  $2,500,  of  which  $1,360  was 
from  the  county,  $500  from  the  Slater  Fund,  $320  from  the  Jeanes  Fund,  and  $320  from 
the  colored  people  of  the  commimity.  Of  the  income  $1,800  was  expended  in  salaries 
and  $700  in  repairs  and  other  expenses. 

Plant, — Estimated  value,  $1,500.  The  plant  consists  of  about  one-fourth  of  an 
acre  of  land,  a  frame  building,  and  a  little  equipment  for  classrooms  and  simple  indus- 
trial work. 

Recommendations, — i.  That  increased  provision  be  made  for  industrial  work.* 

2.  That  additional  facilities  be  provided  for  secondary  work  and  teacher  training.* 

Date  of  visit:  January,  1914.     Facts  verified,  1916. 

MOBILE. 

White.  Negro. 

Population,  1910 28,  737  22,  763 

Children  6  to  14  years  of  age,  1910 4,  725  3, 451 

Teachers*  salaries  in  public  schools,  19x1-12 $8z,  403  $11, 997 

Teachers*  salaries  per  child  6  to  14  in  city $17.  22  $3. 47 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910 1.2  25. 9 

There  are  10  public  schools  for  white  pupils  and  4  for  colored.  The  number  of 
teachers  is  118  in  white  schools  and  33  in  colored  schools.    The  average  attendance  is 
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2,732  white  pupils  and  \a77  colored  pupils.  The  four  public  schools  for  colored  people 
are  doing  good  work,  but  the  attendance  of  a  little  over  a  third  of  the  number  of  children 
6  to  14  years  of  age  crowds  their  capacity.  To  meet  the  need  for  additional  elementary 
schools  three  Catholic  schools  and  two  independent  institutions  have  been  established. 
They  are  described  in  the  summaries  of  small  schools  at  the  end  of  this  chapter. 
In  addition  the  Emerson  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute  offers  secondary  and  teacher 
training  work.  The  dty  is  in  need  of  the  secondary  facilities  provided  by  this  school 
and  by  the  public  high  school,  but  care  should  be  taken  that  the  two  schools  do  not 
duplicate.  The  Emerson  School  should  develop  a  boarding  department  so  that  it  will 
serve  as  a  central  teacher-training  institution  for  the  dty  and  surrounding  counties. 

MOBILE  PUBUC  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Prindpal:  Wm.  A.  Caldwell. 

A  dty  high  school  with  three  years  of  secondary  work  and  some  provision  for 
teaching  industries.     Large  dementary  grades  are  taught  in  the  same  building. 

AUendance. — Secondary,  86;  male  17,  female  69.  The  dementary  enrollment  was 
616. 

Teachers. — Secondary,  5.    There  were  also  14  teachers  for  the  dementary  grades. 

Organization. — Secondary:  The  3  years  of  secondary  work  indude:  Algebra,  3 
years;  Latin,  3;  English,  3;  history,  2;  ph3rsics,  i;  physical  geography,  i. 

Industrial:  Cooking  and  sewing  are  provided  for  girls  and  manual  training  for 
boys;  5  periods  per  week  are  given  to  this  work.    The  equipment  is  fairly  good. 

Plant. — Estimated  value,  $10,000.  The  plant  consists  of  a  dty  lot,  a  large  frame 
building,  and  classroom  equipment  valued  at  $500. 

EMERSON  NORMAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  INSTITUTE. 

Principal:  Frank  B.  Stevens.* 

A  day  school  of  elementary  and  secondary  grade.  The  work  is  bdng  reorganized 
on  modem  prindples.  Considerable  emphasis  is  given  to  community  activities  and 
industrial  training. 

The  original  site  was  purchased  in  1867  by  Ralph  Emerson,  of  Rockford,  111.  The 
institution,  under  the  name  of  Emerson  Collie,  was  conducted  at  this  location  until 
destroyed  by  an  incendiary  fire  in  1876.  Another  site  was  purchased  in  1877,  when  the 
institution  was  rebuilt  and  the  present  name  adopted.  The  school  is  owned  and  sup- 
ported by  the  American  Missionary  Association  of  the  Congregational  Church. 

Attendance, — ^Total,  298;  elementary  258,  secondary  40;  male  no, female  188.  The 
reported  enrollment  for  the  year  was  325. 

Teachers. — ^Total,  1 1 ;  white  9,  colored  2 ;  male  2,  female  9. 

Organization. — Elementary:  The  dementary  work  covers  the  regular  eight  ele- 
mentary grades. 

Secondary:  The  secondary  course  is  so  arranged  that  plipils  may  elect  one  of  five 
groups  of  subjects:  College  preparatory,  which  enrolled  15  pupils;  domestic  sdence,  8; 
manual  training,  5;  teacher  training,  3;  and  commerdal,  9.    Ten  secondary  pupils  were 

>  White;  appointed  unoe  (Ute  of  visit. 
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taking  a  combination  of  the  manual  training  or>domestic  science  course  with  one  of  the 
other  courses.  In  addition  to  the  special  subjects  in  the  five  courses,  each  course 
requires:  English,  4  years;  mathematics,  3 ;  elementary  science,  2 ;  history,  2% ;  civics,  yi. 

Industrial:  Instruction  in  sewing  is  provided  from  the  third  grade  through  the  tenth 
grade  and  in  cooking  from  the  seventh  through  the  tenth.  Manual  training  for  boys  is 
given  In  the  elementary  and  secondary  grades.  In  the  upper  grades  industrial  training 
is  partly  elective.  The  equipment  in  these  courses  is  ample.  A  limited  amount  of 
gardening  is  also  taught  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  grades. 

Financial,  ipij-14. — ^The  financial  management  is  supervised  by  the  American 
Missionary  Association.  A  simple  and  effective  system  of  accounts  has  recently  been 
installed.    The  more  important  items  for  the  year  were: 

Income,  excluding  noneducational  receipts $6, 437 

Expenditures,  less  noneducational  receipts 6, 437 

Value  of  plant 33, 000 
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Sources  of  income:  American  Missionary  Association,  $3,795;  tuition  and  fees, 
$2,295;  general  donations,  $90;  other  sources,  $257.  The  noneducational  receipts 
amounted  to  $608,  of  which  $313  was  from  the  boarding  department,  $273  from  sale  of 
books,  and  $22  from  other  sales. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Salaries,  $4,186;  supplies  for  boarding  department,  $825; 
equipment,  $489;  student  aid  and  labor,  $450;  light,  heat,  and  water,  $383;  outside 
labor,  $282;  repairs,  $257;  other  expenses,  $173. 

Plant, — Land:  Estimated  value,  $3,500.  The  land  comprises  4  acres  of  valuable 
city  property.    The  grounds  are  fairly  well  kept. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $24,100.  The  buildings  include  one  large  brick 
building  and  four  frame  structures.     The  buildings  are  clean,  but  in  need  of  repair. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $5,400.  Of  the  movable  equipment,  $800 
is  in  library  books  and  the  remainder  in  furniture  and  apparatus. 

Recommendations. — i.  That  the  efiforts  of  the  school  in  behalf  of  reorganization 
be  encouraged. 

2.  That  the  elementary  grades  be  continued  only  so  long  as  the  city  schools  are 
inadequate. 

3.  That  a  boarding  department  be  provided  for  out-of-town  pupils,  so  that  the 
benefits  of  the  plant  may  be  available  to  other  commtmities. 

Dates  of  visits:  May,  1913;  February,  1914.     Facts  verified  in  1916. 

MONTGOMERY  COUNTY. 

White.  Negro. 

Population,  1910 25, 299  56, 867  - 

Children  6  to  14  years  of  age,  1910 4, 271  12, 113 

Teachers'  salaries  in  public  schools,  1911-12 $100,  572  $25, 002 

Teachers'  salaries  per  child  6  to  14  in  county $23.  54  $2. 00 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910 i.  7  35. 4 

The  rural  population  is  53.6  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  average  length  of  the 
public-school  term  is  9  months  for  white  pupils  and  5  months  for  colored.  The  number 
of  teachers  is  171  in  white  schools  and  121  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance 
^  315^3  white  pupils  and  4,400  colored  pupils. 
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Effort  is  being  made  to  improve  the  inadequate  public-school  facilities  for  colored 
people  by  providing  better  schoolhouses  and  introducing  industrial  work.  Several 
very  creditable  rural  school  buildings  have  recently  been  erected  through  the  combined 
efforts  of  the  county,  the  people,  and  the  Rosenwald  Fund.  A  Jeanes  Fund  supervising 
industrial  teacher  travels  in  the  county,  helping  the  teachers  in  rural  schools  to  introduce 
industrial  work  and  to  extend  the  influence  of  the  school  into  the  community.  As  the 
population  is  large,  however,  much  remains  to  be  done.  Three  private  schools  are 
supplementing  the  work  of  the  public  schools  in  the  county.  All  are  located  in  rural 
communities  and  are  endeavoring  to  adapt  their  work  to  the  needs  of  the  people. 

MONTGOMERY  R.  F.  D. 
ST.  JOSEPHS  COLLEGE. 

President:  Father  St.  Lawrence.*. 

An  elementary  school  doing  good  work  in  a  rural  district.  It  is  owned  and  sup- 
ported by  a  Catholic  Order.  The  50  boys  in  attendance  were  all  boarding  at  the 
school.  Under  the  direction  of  three  priests  and  three  lay  teachers  the  pupils  do  ele- 
mentary classroom  work  9  months  in  the  year  and  industrial  work  all  the  year. 

Financial,  igis-14. — ^The  income  was  said  to  amount  to  about  $8,000.  No  details 
of  sources  of  income  or  items  of  expenditure  are  available. 

Plant, — Estimated  value,  $25,000.  The  plant  consists  of  a  farm  of  300  acres,  an 
old  plantation  house,  four  temporary  frame  buildings  with  meager  household  furniture, 
classroom  equipment,  and  shop  tools  and  farm  implements.  The  farm  is  cultivated  with 
student  labor,  and  the  simple  industrial  work  is  fairly  well  done. 

Recommendation, — ^The  income  and  equipment  of  this  school  are  such  as  to  justify 
a  more  advanced  type  of  work  and  a  larger  attendance. 

Dates  of  visits:  May,  1913;  March,  1915.     Facts  verified,  1916. 

MOUNT  MEIGS. 
PEOPLE'S  VILLAGE  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  Miss  Georgia  Washington. 

A  rural  school  of  elementary  grade.  Though  the  teaching  force  and  equipment 
are  limited,  good  work  is  done.     The  neighborhood  activities  are  effective. 

The  school  is  owned  and  controlled  by  a  board  of  nine  trustees. 

Attendance. — ^Total,  197;  male  82,  female  115.  The  reported  annual  enrollment 
was  279.    There  were  12  boarders. 

Teachers, — ^Total,  5,  all  colored;  male  i,  female  4. 

Organization. — ^The  classroom  work  is  fairly  well  done.  A  few  high-school  subjects 
are  taught  in  the  ninth  grade.  Practical  work  in  cooking  and  sewing  is  provided  for 
the  girls  and  gardening  for  the  boys. 

Financial,  jpjj-14. — ^The  financial  affairs  are  carefully  administered  and  a  printed 
statement  is  issued  each  year.  According  to  the  statement  for  the  year  the  more 
important  items  were: 

Income,  excluding  noneducational  receipts $4, 091 

Expenditures,  less  noneducational  receipts 3, 951 

Indebtedness 930 

Value  of  plant 13, 350 

^Wbitc 
46927'— Bull.  39—17- 
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Sources  of  income:  Donations,  $2,733;  tuitionandfees,  $1,122;  other  sources,  $236. 
The  noneducational  receipts  amounted  to  $645,  of  which  $538  was  from  farm  sales,  and 
$107  from  sewing  room  and  other  sales. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Teachers'  salaries,  $3,059;  farm  supplies,  $740;  repairs  to 
buildings,  $375 ;  office  expenses  and  insurance,  $250;  sewing-room  supplies,  $105 ;  fuel,  $67. 

Indebtedness:  All  of  the  indebtedness  was  for  current  bills  and  back  salaries. 

Pkmt, — Land:  Estimated  value,  $2,750.  The  land  comprises  27^^  acres,  of  which 
about  25  are  cultivated.    The  campus  is  well  kept. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $9,000.  There  are  three  frame  buildings.  The  main 
building  is  a  large  two-story  structure.  An  eight-room  cottage  is  used  for  teachers' 
homes  and  girls'  dormitory.  The  other  building,  containing  five  rooms,  is  used  for 
dining  room,  laundry,  and  domestic  science.  The  buildings  arc  clean  and  in  fairly 
good  repair. 

Movable  equipment :  Estimated  value,  $1,500.  The  equipment  consists  of  approxi- 
mately $800  in  farm  implements,  live  stock  and  industrial  apparatus,  and  $700  in  class- 
room and  dormitory  furniture. 

Recommendations, — i.  That  the  equipment  and  teaching  force  be  increased. 

2.  That  simple  manual  training  work  in  wood  be  introduced. 

3.  That  the  trustees  endeavor  to  develop  cooperation  with  the  county  authorities 
in  the  support  of  the  work. 

Dates  of  visits:  January,  1914;  March,  1915.    Facts  verified,  1916. 

WAUGH. 
MOUNT  MEIGS  COLORED  INSTITUTE. 

Principal:  Miss  Cornelia  Bowen. 

A  rural  school  of  elementary  grade.  Though  its  plant  and  teaching  force  are 
inadequate,  the  school  has  exerted  considerable  influence  on  the  neighborhood.  It  is 
owned  and  controlled  by  a  board  of  trustees,  most  of  whom  live  in  the  North. 

Attendance. — ^Total,  169;  male  81,  female  88.  There  were  15  pupils  boarding  at 
the  school.    The  reported  enrollment  for  the  year  was  206. 

Teachers. — ^Total,  5,  all  colored;  male  i,  female  4. 

Organization, — ^The  10  grades  are  doing  elementary  work.  The  program  of  the 
highest  class  includes  geography,  arithmetic,  story  of  the  Revolution,  grammar,  spell- 
ing, algebra,  writing,  reading,  and  drawing,  together  with  a  few  secondary  subjects.  A 
limited  amotmt  of  time  is  allotted  to  cooking,  sewing,  and  manual  training  for  all  classes 
above  the  fourth  grade.    The  agricultural  work  is  of  little  educational  value. 

Financial^  1912-13, — Complete  financial  records  are  not  kept  at  the  school  and 
questions  relating  to  income  and  expenditure  were  referred  to  the  treasurer,  who  lives 
in  New  Haven,  Coim.     As  far  as  could  be  determined  the  more  important  items  were: 

Income,  excluding  noneducational  receipts $3, 600 

Expenditures,  less  noneducational  receipts 2,  54a 

Value  of  plant 20, 000 

Sources  of  income:  General  donations,  $3,000;  tuition  and  fees,  $600.  The  non* 
educational  receipts  were  from  the  boarding  department  and  amounted  to  $221. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Salaries,  $1,792;  material  and  supplies,  $150;  other  pur 
poses,  $821. 
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Plant. — Land:  Estimated  value,  $5,500.  The  school  owns  15  acres  of  land  about 
17  miles  from  Montgomery.    About  one-half  of  the  land  is  cultivated. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $12,500.  There  are  four  frame  buildings:  The  main 
building,  containing  classrooms  on  the  first  floor  and  auditoriiun  on  the  second  floor; 
the  boys'  dormitory,  a  small  two-story  dwelling;  the  shop;  and  a  small  cottage  used  by 
the  principal  and  teachers. 

Movable  equipment :  Estimated  value,  $2,000.  The  equipment  consists  of  approxi- 
mately $1,200  in  furniture  and  shop  tools  and  $800  in  live  stock  and  farm  implements. 

Recommendations, — i.  That  more  teachers  be  employed  and  better  classroom 
facilities  be  provided. 

2.  That  the  theory  and  practice  of  gardening  be  made  a  part  of  the  regular  couise 
and  the  work  in  manual  training  be  strengthened.^ 

3.  That  a  bookkeeping  system  be  installed  at  the  school  and  a  treasurer  appointed 
who  lives  sufficiently  near  to  exercise  supervision. 

Dates  of  visits:  May,  1913;  January,  1914.     Facts  verified,  1916. 

MONTGOMERY. 

White.  Negro. 

Populatkm,  1910 z8,  Soa  29, 322 

Children  6  to  14  years  of  age,  1910 a,  968  3, 105 

Teachers'  salaries  in  public  schools,  1911-13 $69, 153  $ia,  029 

Teacheis'  salaries  per  child  6  to  14  in  city $aa  94  $3.  87 

Percentage  illiterate,  29x0 x.  z  35.  x 

There  are  10  public  schools  for  white  pupils  and  4  for  colored  in  Montgomery 
city.  The  number  of  teachers  is  88  in  white  schools  and  35  in  colored  schools.  The 
average  attendance  is  2,306  white  pupils  and  1,255  colored  pupils.  The  four  public 
schools  for  colored  people  offer  elementary  training  only.  The  attendance  is  a  little  over 
one-third  of  the  pupils  6  to  14  years  of  age,  indicating  clearly  the  need  for  increased 
elementary  school  facilities.  The  two  private  schools  and  the  State  normal  school  all 
enroll  elementary  pupils.  The  Montgomery  Industrial  School  for  Girls  gives  excellent 
elementary  and  industrial  training,  but  the  Stokes  Institute  is  of  slight  educational  value. 
This  school  is  described  in  the  summary  of  small  Baptist  schools  for  the  State.  The 
State  normal  school  serves  largely  as  a  dty  high  school  enrolling  large  elementary  grades. 
Effort  should  be  made  to  have  the  dty  provide  for  the  pupils  from  Montgomery,  so  that 
the  State  school  may  center  its  energies  on  teacher  training  and  secondary  and 
industrial  work.     To  this  end  a  boarding  department  should  be  established. 

MONTGOMERY  INDUSTRIAL  SCH(X)L  FOR  GIRLS. 

Prindpals:  Miss  Alice  L.  White,'  Miss  H.  Margaret  Beard.' 

A  well-managed  elementary  day  school  for  girls.  The  literary  and  industrial 
courses  are  thorough  and  well  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  pupils. 

The  school  was  founded  in  1886  by  its  present  principals  and  its  growth  is  largely 
due  to  thdr  devotion  and  ability.  It  is  owned  and  controlled  by  an  incorporated  board 
of  trustees. 

>  See  reoonunendations  ia  summary  chapter,  p.  aa.  s  White. 
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Attendance. — ^Total,  325,  all  girls;  all  elementary.  The  r^;ularity  of  attendance 
is  far  above  that  of  the  average  colored  school. 

Teachers, — ^Total,  10,  all  white;  all  women.    The  teaching  corps  is  ef&cient. 

Organization, — ^The  course  begins  with  the  kindergarten  and  includes  all  classes 
through  the  eighth  grade.  Subjects  are  well  selected  and  adequate  time  is  given 
to  both  Uterary  and  industrial  subjects. 

The  industrial  courses  include  cooking,  sewing,  and  basketry,  and  emphasize  both 
the  theoretical  and  practical  phases  of  the  work.  Provision  is  also  made  for  a  simple 
course  in  nurse  training,  with  practical  instruction  in  hygiene  and  care  of  the  sick. 

Financial^  1^1^-14- — ^The  business  management  is  economical  and  the  school 
funds  are  carefully  handled.    The  more  important  items  were: 

Income,  excluding  noneducational  receipts $7,  500 

Expenditures,  less  noneducational  receipts 7,  500 

Value  of  plant 26, 000 

Sources  of  income:  General  donations,  $6,000;  tuition  and  fees,  $1,500. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Salaries,  $3,650;  other  expenses,  $3,850. 

Plant. — Land :  Estimated  value,  $3,000.  The  school  is  located  on  a  large  city  lot 
near  the  State  capitol. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $18,000.  There  are  two  frame  buildings,  one  of 
which  is  the  school  building  and  the  other  the  teachers'  home.  The  school  building 
is  a  two-story  structure,  simple,  substantial,  and  well  adapted  to  its  purpose.  The 
teachers'  home  is  a  renovated  antebellum  residence.  The  buildings  and  grotmds  are 
in  excellent  condition. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $5,000.  Of  this  $4,000  was  in  furniture 
and  $1,000  in  domestice  science  equipment. 

Recommendation, — ^That  liberal  support  be  provided. 

Dates  of  visits:  December,  1914;  February,  1915. 

STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL  FOR  COLORED  STUDENTS. 

President:  J.  W.  Beverly.* 

A  day  school  of  secondary  grade  with  a  large  elementary  enrollment.  Some  pro- 
vision is  made  for  industrial  work  and  teacher  training. 

The  institution  was  established  as  Lincoln  Normal  University  at  Marion,  Perry 
County,  by  act  of  the  Alabama  Legislature  in  1 873.  It  was  moved  to  Montgomery  in  1 889 
and  the  name  changed  to  its  present  title.  The  State  appropriations  have  been  sup- 
plemented by  the  Peabody  and  Slater  funds.  Title  to  the  property  is  vested  in  a  board 
of  white  trustees  appointed  by  the  Governor.  The  former  president,  William  B.  Pat- 
terson, a  white  man,  was  in  charge  of  the  school  for  over  40  years  and  did  much  for 
its  development. 

Attendance, — ^Total,  714;  elementary  575,  secondary  139.  Of  the  227  pupils  re- 
porting sex  and  home  address,  85  were  male  and  142  female;  141  were  from  Mont- 
gomery and  86  from  other  parts  of  Alabama.     There  were  63  from  farm  homes. 

Teachers, — ^Total,  31;  white  2,  colored  29;  male  8,  female  23;  elementary  13,  sec- 
ondary 10,  boys'  industries  3,  girls'  industries  3,  others  2. 

>  9Jected  since  date  of  visit. 
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Or^mzaiian, — Elementary:  The  elementary  work  covers  eight  grades.  The 
eighth  grade  is  taught  on  the  departmental  plan.  Some  of  the  classrooms  are  over- 
crowded.    The  teaching  is  fairly  effective. 

Secondary:  The  four-year  secondary  course  includes:  English,  3  years;  Latin,  3; 
mathematics,  4;  elementary  science,  2;  history,  2K;  education,  i;  drawing  and  model- 
'^^f  ^H\  bookkeeping,  i.  A  limited  amount  of  time  is  given  to  observation  and  prac- 
tice teaching. 

Industrial:  Good  manual  training  courses  are  provided  in  carpentry,  wheelwright- 
ing,  and  blacksmithing.  Instruction  in  sewing  is  provided  for  the  girls.  At  the  time 
of  visit  there  was  no  instruction  in  cooking.  A  course  in  art  drawing  is  offered  to  both 
boys  and  girls  of  the  upper  classes. 

Financial,  igij-14. — Apparently  no  books  were  kept  and  details  of  expenditure 
were  not  obtainable.    As  far  as  could  be  determined  the  more  important  items  were: 

Income $ai,  500 

Expenditures ai,  500 

Value  of  plant 70,000 

Sources  of  income:  State^  appropriation,  $16,000;  tuition,  $4,000;  Slater  Fund, 

$1 ,500- 

Items  of  expenditure:  Salaries,  $15,000. 

Plant. — Land:  Estimated  value,  $2,000.  The  school  grounds  comprise  5  acres. 
The  campus  is  fairly  well  kept. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $65,000.  The  buildings  include  a  large  two-story 
brick  structure  used  for  administration  and  classroom  purposes,  an  industrial  build- 
ing, and  several  smaller  structures  used  for  library  and  other  purposes. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $3,000.  Of  this  about  $1,000  is  in  class- 
room furniture  and  $2,000  in  shop  equipment. 

Recommendations, — i.  That  the  institution  be  relieved  of  the  llu'ge  elementary 
enrollment  so  that  it  may  devote  its  energies  to  the  preparation  of  teachers. 

2.  That  adequate  provision  be  made  for  teacher-training  subjects,  elementary 
science,  theory  and  practice  of  gardening,  and  hygiene  and  sanitation. 

3.  That  a  system  of  accounting  be  installed  and  an  annual  audit  made  by  an  accred- 
ited accountant. 

Dates  of  visits:  May,  1913;  January,  1914.     Facts  verified,  1915. 

PERRY  COUNTY. 

Wbhc.  Negro. 

Population,  1910 6,  727  24, 494 

Children  6  to  14  years  of  age,  1910 i,  447  5, 835 

.  Teachers'  salaries  in  public  schools,  i9ix-'ia $24, 531  $7, 872 

Teacheis'  salaries  per  child  6  to  14  in  county $161  95  $1. 34 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910 5.  8  43.  6 

The  entire  population  is  rural.  The  average  length  of  the  public  school  term  is  7.4 
months  for  white  pupils  and  4.7  months  for  colored.  The  number  of  teachers  is  63  in 
white  schools  and  59  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance  is  877  white  pupils  and 
2,089  colored  pupils. 
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These  statistics  indicate  the  need  for  additional  school  facilities.  The  work 
of  the  elementary  schools  should  be  extended  and  strengthened.  A  Jeanes  Fund 
supervising  industrial  teacher  travels  in  the  county  and  helps  the  teachers  in  rural 
schools  to  introduce  industrial  work  and  extend  the  influence  of  the  school  into  the 
community.  The  Lincoln  Normal  and  Industrial  School,  in  Marion,  is  endeavoring  to 
meet  the  evident  need  for  better  schools.  An  excellent  boarding  department  enables 
pupils  from  country  districts  to  take  advantage  of  its  opportimities.  The  Marion  Bap- 
tist Academy  is  of  little  educational  value  to  the  town.  It  would  be  more  useful  if 
moved  to  a  rural  district  or  combined  with  one  of  the  stronger  Baptist  schools  of  the 
State.     This  school  is  described  in  the  summary  of  local  Baptist  schools  for  Alabama. 

MARION. 

LINCOLN  NORMAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL. 

Principal :  Miss  M.  E.  Phillips.^ 

A  school  of  elementary  and  secondary  grade  with  a  small  boarding  department.  The 
classroom  work  and  management  are  effective. 

The  school  was  founded  in  1869  by  the  American.  Missionary  Association  of  the 
Congregational  Church  and  is  owned  and  operated  by  that  body.  For  a  number  of  years 
the  institution  was  the  State  Normal  School.  It  has  the  interest  of  the  prominent  white 
and  colored  citizens  of  Marion. 

Attendance. — ^Total,  270;  elementary  248,  secondary  22;  boarders,  71.  Of  the  pupils 
above  the  sixth  grade,  19  were  boys  and  20  girls.  Practically  all  were  from  Marion  or 
the  immediate  vicinity.    The  reported  enrollment  for  the  year  was  342. 

Teachers  and  workers. — ^Total,  16;  white  15,  colored  i ;  male  i,  female  15;  grade  and 
academic  12,  industrial  3,  and  the  treasurer. 

Organization. — ^The  eight  elementary  grades  are  well  taught.  The  secondary  course 
includes:  English,  33^  years;  elementary  science,  2;  mathematics,  i;  history,  3;  Bible, 
3;  spelling,  2;  writing,  i.  The  more  advanced  pupils  take  a  year  of  child  study  and 
class  management. 

The  girls  have  two  hours  daily  in  cooking  and  sewing.  The  boys  receive  instruc- 
tion in  manual  training.  The  shop  equipment  is  limited.  Agriculture,  consisting  of 
ample  gardening,  is  reported  by  17  pupils  above  the  sixth  grade.  The  boarding  pupils 
assist  in  the  farm  labor  and  care  of  farm  animals. 

Financial,  1^1^-14, — ^A  simple  and  effective  system  of  accounts  has  been  installed 
recently.  The  financial  management  is  controlled  by  the  American  Missionary  Associa- 
tion.   The  more  important  items  for  the  year  were: 

Income,  excluding  noneducational  receipts $7, 294 

Expendittires,  leas  noneducational  receipts 7, 294 

Value  of  plant 27, 600 

Sources  of  income:  American  Missionary  Association,  $4,364;  tuition  and  fees, 
$1,617;  donations,  $1,224;  other  sources,  $89.  The  noneducational  receipts  amounted 
to  $2,869,  of  which  $2,207  ^^  from  the  boarding  department  and  $662  from  farm  and 
other  sales. 

» White. 
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Items  of  expenditure:  Salaries,  $4,329;  supplies  for  boarding  department,  $2,443; 
equipment,  $958;  student  aid  and  labor,  $550;  light,  heat,  and  water,  $530;  repairs, 
$323;  academic  supplies,  $146;  other  expenses,  $884. 

Plant, — ^Land:  Estimated  value,  $2,050.  The  land  comprises  35  acres,  of  whidi 
5  acres  are  used  for  school  campus  and  30  acres  are  under  cultivation.  The  campus  is 
well  kept. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $21,900.  There  are  three  large  brick  buildings,  two 
large  frame  buildings,  and  two  small  frame  structures.  The  buildings  are  dean  and  in 
good  repair. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $3,650.  Of  the  movable  equipment  about 
$2,000  is  in  furniture  for  classrooms  and  dormitories  and  $1,000  in  shop  and  farm  equip- 
ment. 

Recommendations, — i.  That  effort  be  made  by  the  trustees  to  obtain  the  cooperation 
of  the  public  authorities  in  developing  the  institution  into  a  county  training  school.^ 

2.  That  manual  training  equipment  be  provided. 

Date  of  visit:  December,  1914.    Eacts  verified,  1916. 

PICKENS  COUNTY. 

White.  Negro. 

Population,  1910 la,  Z04  xa,  957 

Children  6  to  Z4  years  of  age,  X910 2,683  3)^43 

Teachers'  salaries  in  public  schools,  1911-12 $30, 896  $4, 641 

Teachers'  salaries  per  child  6  to  Z4in county S7.  77  Sx<  43 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910 8. 9  59.  o 

The  entire  population  is  rural.  The  average  length  of  the  public  school  term  is  5.5 
months  for  white  pupils  and  4  months  for  colored.  The  number  of  teachers  is  89  in 
white  schools  and  43  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance  is  1,882  white  pupils 
^^d  I '557  colored  pupils. 

These  statistics  indicate  the  need  for  additional  school  facilities.  The  work  of  the 
elementary  schools  should  be  extended  and  strengthened.  In  order  to  provide  a  central 
institution  where  the  training  given  in  the  rural  schools  may  be  supplemented,  the 
county,  in  cooperation  with  the  Slater  Fund  and  the  General  Education  Boards  is  devel- 
oping the  school  at  Carrollton.  A  Jeanes  Fund  county  supervising  industrial  teacher 
travels  in  the  county  and  aids  the  teachers  in  rural  schools  to  introduce  industrial  work 
and  extend  the  influence  of  the  school  into  the  community. 

CARROLLTON. 

PICKENS  COUNTY  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

Principal :  Miss  Elizabeth  Gulley . 

A  school  of  elementary  grade  selected  as  a  central  institution  to  supplement  the 
work  of  the  public  schools. 

Attendance. — ^Total,  114;  boarders,  6. 

Teachers. — ^Total,  4;  all  colored;  male  2,  female  2;  academic  2,  agriculture  and 
manual  training  i,  domestic  science  i. 
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Organization, — An  eight-grade  course  is  provided.  The  industrial  work  consists 
of  sewing,  basketry,  and  agriculture.    The  school  term  is  7K  months. 

Financial,  1914-15. — The  income  amotmted  to  approximately  $1,250,  of  which 
$750  was  from  the  county  and  $500  from  the  Slater  Fund.  Of  the  income  $1,155  was 
expended  for  scdaries  and  the  remainder  for  general  expenses. 

Plant. — Estimated  value,  $3,700.  The  plant  consists  of  the  building,  value  $2,350; 
land,  value  $1,000;  and  equipment,  valued  at  $350.  There  are  10  acres  of  land  and  a 
new  frame  building  toward  which  the  colored  people  of  the  community  have  contrib- 
uted about  $1,200. 

Recommendation. — ^That  the  work  be  encouraged  and  additional  facilities  for  teacher- 
training  and  high-school  subjects  be  supplied  as  needed. 

SUMTER  COUNTY. 

White.  Negro. 

Pbpulation,  1910 5^  377  23,322 

Qiildren  6  to  14  years  of  age,  1910 x,  zos  5, 931 

Teachers'  salaries  in  public  schools,  19x1-12 $28, 830  $3, 960 

Teachers'  salaries  per  child  6  to  X4  ixi  county $26. 16  $0. 66 

Percentage  illiterate,  X910 x.  8  53. 3 

The  entire  population  is  rural.  The  average  length  of  the  public  school  term  is  8.3 
months  for  white  pupils  and  4.9  months  for  colored.  The  niunber  of  teachers  is  55  in 
white  schools  and  40  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance  is  995  white  pupils 
and  2,144  colored  pupils. 

These  statistics  indicate  the  need  for  increased  public  school  facilities.  The  work  of 
the  elementary  schools  should  be  extended  and  strengthened.  An  attempt  was  made 
to  found  a  private  school  at  Geiger,  but  the  project  was  abandoned  when  the  building 
burned  in  191 5.  The  town  of  Livingston  provides  no  public  school  for  Negroes  and 
the  Livingston  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute  therefore  deserves  encouragement  from 
the  county  authorities.  Effort  should  be  made  to  give  a  higher  grade  of  work  at  this 
private  school,  so  that  pupils  of  the  surrounding  rural  districts  may  have  an  oppor- 
timity  for  more  advanced  training. 

LIVINGSTON. 

LIVINGSTON  COLORED  NORMAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  INSTITUTE. 

Principal :  A.  S.  Plump. 

A  small  elementary  day  school  with  limited  boarding  accommodations.  It  is 
located  in  a  town  which  has  no  public  school  for  Negroes  and  receives  the  public  appro- 
priations. 

The  school  was  founded  in  1908  by  the  local  Baptist  association  and  is  owned  by 
a  board  of  trustees  elected  by  the  association. 

Attendance. — Total,  106;  all  elementary;  boarders,  10.  The  reported  enrollment 
for  the  year  was  125.  The  work  covers  seven  elementary  grades,  with  three  periods  a 
week  of  cooking  and  sewing. 

Teachers. — ^Total,  3;  all  colored;  male  i,  female  2. 

Financial,  1912-13. — ^The  income  amounted  to  $875,  of  which  $350  came  from  the 
local  Baptist  association,  $425  from  donations,  and  $100  from  the  county.  Practically 
all  of  the  income  was  expended  for  teachers'  salaries. 
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Plant. — Estimated  value,  $3,000.  There  are  two  buildings,  one  new  frame  building 
and  the  prindpars  residence.  No  educational  use  is  made  of  the  40  acres  of  land.  The 
premises  are  well  kept.    There  is  an  indebtedness  of  $800  on  the  building. 

Recommendation, — ^That  the  school  authorities  endeavor  to  have  the  county  take 
over  the  work  as  a  county  training  school.^ 

Date  of  visit:  January,  1914. 

• 

TALLADEGA  COUNTY. 

White.  Negro. 

Population,  1910 19, 645  18, 265 

Oiildren  6  to  14  years  of  age,  1910 4»  375  4*  703 

Teachers'  salaries  in  public  schools,  1911^13 $46, 536  $8, 582 

Teachers'  salaries  per  child  6  to  14  in  county $9.  26  $1. 82 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910 11. 3  37. 6 

The  rural  population  is  84.6  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  average  length  of  the  public- 
school  term  is  6.8  months  for  white  pupils  and  5.2  months  for  colored.  The  number  of 
teachers  is  95  in  white  schools  and  55  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance  is 
2,508  white  pupils  and  2,358  colored  pupils. 

These  statistics  indicate  the  need  for  additional  school  facilities.  The  work  of  the 
elementary  schools  should  be  extended  and  strengthened.  Talladega  College  should 
not  be  burdened  with  the  necessity  of  maintaining  a  large  elementary  department.  It 
should  be  developed  to  meet  the  larger  needs  of  the  whole  State  for  teachers  and  ministers. 

TALLADEGA, 
TALLADEGA  COLLEGE. 

Dean:  F.  A.  Sumner.' 

A  school  of  secondary  and  collegiate  grade  with  large  elementary  enrollment  and  a 
theological  department.  It  is  the  only  institution  in  Alabama  equipped  to  give  educa- 
tion of  college  grade  to  colored  people.  It  maintains  a  boarding  department  with 
dormitories  efficiently  supervised.  The  reorganization  of  courses  now  being  effected  is 
in  accordance  with  the  policy  of  progressive  colleges. 

The  school  was  founded  in  1867  by  the  American  Missionary  Association  of  the 
Congregational  Church  and  it  is  owned  and  supported  by  that  association. 

Attendance, — ^Total,  561;  elementary  382,  secondary  124,  collegiate  45,  theological 
10;  male  264,  female  297.  Of  the  pupils  above  elementary  grades  129  were  boarders; 
36  were  from  Talladega,  86  from  other  places  in  Alabama,  and  57  from  other  States 
Forty-two  were  from  farm  homes.    The  reported  enrollment  for  the  year  was  668. 

Teachers  and  workers, — ^Total,  41 ;  white  29,  colored  12;  male  12,  female  29;  grades 
9,  academic  11,  theological  2,  music  3,  boys'  industries  2,  girls'  industries  4,  executive 
and  office  workers  5,  matrons  4,  night  school  i. 

Organization, — The  courses  of  study  have  recently  been  reorganized  to  give  more 
recognition  to  science,  history,  and  new  movements  in  education. 

Elementary:  The  first  five  grades  and  kindergerten  are  taught  in  the  Cassedy 
School  of  Observation  and  Practice  under  the  direction  of  the  teacher-training  depart- 
ment.   The  three  higher  grades  are  taught  on  the  departmental  basis.    The  college  has 

*  See  femmmpndatkw  in  rammftry  chapter,  p.  aa.  *  White;  elected  since  date  of  visit. 
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offered  Talladega  city  a  site  for  a  public  school  for  colored  children.  If  this  offer  is 
accepted,  the  Cassedy  school  will  then  be  conducted  strictly  as  a  practice  school  for 
teacher-training. 

Secondary:  The  secondary  work  is  so  arranged  that  one  of  three  courses  may  be 
taken.  The  courses  are  the  classical,  which  enrolled  45  pupils;  the  mechanic  arts, 
with  28;  and  household  economics,  with  32.  The  teacher  training  is  done  in  connection 
*with  the  mechanic-arts  and  the  household-economics  courses.  The  subjects  common 
to  all  three  courses  are:  English,  4  years;  mathematics,  3;  elementary  science,  i;  his- 
tory, i;  civics,  i.  The  classical  course  adds  three  years  of  Latin;  the  mechanic-arts 
and  the  household  economics  courses  include  some  industrial  work  and  a  half  year  of 
methods.  The  simple  arrangement  of  courses,  as  printed  in  the  191 3- 14  catalogue,  is 
worthy  of  imitation.  The  electives  offered  are  grouped  about  Latin,  agriculture  and 
mechanic  arts,  or  home  economics  and  teacher  training.  Teaching  methods  may  also 
be  combined  with  mechanic  arts.  Pupils  electing  Latin  are  required  to  take  the  subject 
five  periods  a  week  for  four  years;  they  must  also  take  one  of  the  following:  Greek, 
modem  language,  or  ph3^cs.  Electives  in  manual  arts,  including  agriculture  and 
household  arts,  require  10  or  15  periods  a  week,  with  physics  or  methods  and  practice 
teaching  in  addition. 

Collegiate:  The  college  subjects  and  attendance  on  day  of  visit  were:  English, 
42  pupils;  biology,  32;  history,  26;  mathematics,  20;  German,  22;  Latin,  6;  Greek,  3; 
chemistry,  6;  economics  and  sociology,  8;  religion,  9;  psychology,  12;  education,  15; 
logic,  12;  and  art,  8.  There  were  also  a  few  students  in  physiology.  The  course  out- 
lined in  the  catalogue  for  1915-16  is  intended  to  prepare  pupils  for  active  service  in 
teaching  or  for  further  study  in  progressive  professional  schools.  The  entrance  re- 
quirements are  noteworthy  in  the  amount  of  credit  allowed  in  manual  arts  and  m  the 
freedom  from  overemphasis  on  foreign  languages. 

Theological:  The  theological  department,  with  a  special  building  and  two  well- 
trained  teachers,  is  equipped  to  do  good  work.  Only  a  few  of  the  pupils  had  more 
than  an  elementary  education,  however,  and  the  grade  of  work  done  was  necessarily 
low.     Hereafter  two  years  of  college  work  will  be  required  for  entrance. 

Musical:  The  facilities  for  teaching  music  are  ample.  The  courses  include  pipe 
organ,  piano,  violin,  and  voice  culture. 

Industrial:  The  manual-training  courses  in  wood  and  iron  are  well  organized  and 
well  equipped.  Much  good  work  is  done  by  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  seventh,  eighth, 
and  ninth  grades.  In  the  secondary  grades  the  work  is  elective.  A  few  pupils  receive 
instruction  in  printing. 

Ample  provision  is  made  for  instruction  in  sewing  and  cooking;  there  are  two 
teachers  of  sewing  and  one  of  cooking.  The  instruction  is  given  throughout  most  of 
the  elementary  grades  and  in  some  of  the  secondary  classes.  The  home  training  in 
the  dormitories  contributes  much  to  the  education  of  the  students.  The  work  in  Foy 
Cottage,  the  home  of  the  senior  young  women,  is  done  entirely  by  the  students  in 
residence. 

Six  young  women  were  in  the  nurse-training  department.  The  instruction  is  given 
in  the  school  hospital  by  the  superintendent  and  a  local  ph3rsician. 
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Agriculture:  While  the  large,  well-cultivated  farm  serves  as  an  example  of  good 
fanning  to  the  county,  its  cultivation  forms  only  a  small  part  of  the  educational  program 
for  the  students.  Only  the  students  who  work  on  the  farm  to  earn  school  expenses  have 
an  opportunity  to  obtain  farm  experience.  Some  instruction  in  gardening  is  provided 
for  the  elementary  pupils.  Plans  have  been  made  to  make  the  theory  and  practice  of 
gardening  a  part  of  the  regular  course. 

Extension  work:  The  extension  department  is  spreading  its  influence  over  the 
county.  Among  the  activities  are  a  teachers'  institute  association,  meeting  three 
times  a  year;  a  fair;  a  com  prize  contest;  and  people's  day,  with  practical  demonstra* 
tions  in  home  activities  and  in  farming.  Through  these  meetings  the  institution  is 
not  only  giving  the  county  the  benefit  of  its  own  equipment  but  is  enlisting  the  aid  of 
the  State  and  National  Governments. 

FinancicU,  ipij-14. — ^The  business  affairs  are  well  managed,  but  the  accounting 
system  is  inadequate.  Old-fashioned  methods  of  bookkeeping  have  been  followed  and 
the  extensive  operations  of  the  boarding  department,  farm,  dairy,  and  hospital  are  not 
shown  in  such  a  way  that  the  net  cost  or  income  from  these  departments  can  be  obtained. 
The  budget  system  was  adopted  for  1914-15.  As  far  as  could  be  determined,  the  more 
important  items  were — 

Income,  excluding  noneducational  receipts $39, 832 

Expenditures,  less  noneducational  receipts 39,  a86 

Value  of  pioperty 458, 019 

Sources  of  income:  American  Missionary  Association  and  endowment  funds, 
$25,575;  tuition  and  fees,  $5,965;  general  donations,  $5,871;  donations  for  scholarship, 
$1,411;  Slater  Fund,  $900;  Phelps-Stokes  Fund,  $100.  The  noneducational  receipts 
amotmted  to  $10,830,  of  which  $6,515  was  from  the  boarding  department,  $3,353  from 
the  farm  and  dairy,  $811  from  the  hospital,  and  $151  from  the  trade  school.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  receipts  from  outside  sources,  the  farm  products  used  by  the  school  amounted 
to  $7,068,  while  the  boarding  department  furnished  student  labor  amounting  to  $6,41 1 
teachers'  board  amounting  to  $2,700,  and  hospital  board  amounting  to  $946. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Salaries,  $21,575;  equipment  and  material  for  boarding 
department  and  farm,  $16,495;  power,  Ught,  heat,  and  water,  $6,104;  repairs,  $2,457; 
administrative  offices  and  traveling  expenses,  $1,142;  outside  labor  for  boarding  de- 
partment and  farm,  $981 ;  advertising  and  soliciting  funds,  $845;  supplies  for  academic 
departments,  $517. 

School  property:  The  property  consists  of  $289,091  in  the  school  plant,  $117,724 
in  general  endowments,  and  $5 1 ,204  in  special  endowments.  Of  the  special  endowments 
$20,600  is  in  scholarship  funds,  $20,000  is  endowment  of  the  president's  chair,  and  $7,000 
in  the  nurse  training  school  fund.  The  endowment  funds  are  handled  and  invested  by 
the  American  Missionary  Association. 

Plant. — Land:  Estimated  value,  $45,000.  The  school  owns  815  acres  of  land. 
The  campus  and  athletic  fields  comprise  about  50  acres;  approximately  400  acres  are 
imder  cultivation  and  the  remainder  is  in  pasture  and  wood  land.  The  campus  is 
unusually  attractive.    It  is  well  kept  and  shaded  by  large  trees. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $197,125.  There  are  over  20  buildings  on  the  grounds, 
including  several  large  brick  structures,  a  number  of  neat  cottages,  and  a  large  model 
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bam.  A  good  sewerage  system  is  provided.  Most  of  the  buildings  are  in  good  repair. 
The  school  buildings  and  dormitories  are  clean. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $46,966.  Of  the  movable  equipment, 
$25,043  was  in  furniture  in  classrooms,  dormitories,  and  teachers'  homes,  $14,563  in  farm 
equipment  and  live  stock,  $6,684  ^^  shop  equipment  and  machinery,  and  $676  in  scien- 
tific apparatus. 

Recommendations. — i.  That  the  efforts  to  reorganize  the  departments  with  increased 
emphasis  on  teacher  training,  science,  and  history  be  encouraged. 

2.  That  the  theory  and  practice  of  gardening  be  made  a  part  of  the  secondary 
course.* 

3.  That  the  plan  to  cooperate  with  Talladega  city  in  building  a  city  school  receive 
financial  aid. 

Date  of  visit:  February,  191 5. 

TUSCALOOSA  COUNTY. 

White.  Necro. 

Population,  1910 28, 533  9, 026 

Children  6  to  14  years  of  age,  1910 5, 865  4, 083 

Teachers'  salaries  in  public  schools,  1911-12 $51, 050  $17, 604 

Teachers'  salaries  per  child  6  to  14  in  county $8.  70  $4-31 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910 .' 11.  9  41.  6 

The  rural  population  is  82.3  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  average  length  of  the  public- 
school  term  is  5.4  months  for  white  pupils  and  5.2  months  for  colored.  The  number  of 
teachers  is  157  in  white  schools  and  63  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance  is 
3,710  white  pupils  and  1,820  colored  pupils. 

These  statistics  indicate  the  need  for  additional  school  facilities.  The  work  of  the 
elementary  schools  should  be  extended  and  strengthened.  The  Stillman  Institute, 
designed  to  train  Presbyterian  ministers  of  the  colored  race,  is  the  only  colored  school 
maintained  by  the  Southern  Presbyterian  Church,  and  should  be  strengthened  and 
developed.  The  small  reform  school  maintained  in  the  county  is  described  in  the  sum- 
mary of  special  institutions.  A  Jeanes  Fund  supervising  industrial  teacher  travels  in 
the  county  and  aids  the  teachers  in*  rural  schools  to  introduce  industrial  work  and 
extend  the  influence  of  the  school  into  the  community. 

TUSCALOOSA. 
STILLMAN  INSTITUTE. 

Superintendent:  J.  H.  Davis.* 

A  religious  training  school  with  elementary  classes  and  farm  practice  for  boarding 
pupils.  It  is  one  of  two  institutions  for  colored  people  operated  by  southern  denomi- 
nations and  taught  by  southern  white  people.'  The  institution  was  fotmded  in  1876 
by  Dr.  C.  A.  Stillman,  the  pastor  of  the  local  Presbyterian  Church.  It  is  owned  and 
supported  by  the  executive  committee  on  home  missions  of  the  Southern  Presbyterian 
Church.  Effort  is  being  made  to  move  the  school  from  its  present  location  to  a  site  in 
the  open  country. 

Attendance. — ^Total,  51;  elementary  and  secondary  30,  theology  21. 

>  See  recommendatloas  in  summAry  chapter,  p.  aa.  *  White.  *  See  Paine  College,  Augusta.  Ga. 
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Teachers, — ^Total,  5;  all  southern  white  men. 

Organization. — Elementary:  The  elementary  work  is  done  in  the  first  three  years 
of  the  academic  department.  In  the  third  academic  year  the  subjects  are  arith- 
metic, grammar,  United  States  history,  agriculture,  physiology,  and  Bible. 

Secondary:  The  fourth-year  academic  and  theological  pupils  were  doing  secondary 
work.  In  the  fourth  year  of  the  academic  course  rhetoric,  literature,  history,  psychology, 
and  Bible  are  the  subjects  offered. 

Theological:  The  three-year  theological  course  includes  systematic  theology,  New 
Testament  exegesis,  pastoral  theology,  homiletics,  and  general  history. 

Agriculture:  Classroom  instruction  in  agriculture  is  given  to  pupils  in  the  third 
academic  class  and  all  pupils  boarding  at  the  school  are  required  to  work  on  the  farm. 

Financial^  1913-14, — ^The  more  important  items  for  the  year  were: 

Income,  excluding  noneducational  receipts $7, 300 

Bxpendittures,  leas  noneducational  receipts 6, 325 

Value  of  plant 51, 


Sources  of  income:  Home  mission  board  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  $4,000;  gen- 
eral donations,  $3,000;  tuition  and  fees,  $300.  The  noneducational  receipts  were  from 
sale  of  farm  products  and  live  stock  and  amounted  to  $1,000.  Board  and  room  rent 
are  paid  for  by  work  on  the  farm. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Salaries,  $4,000;  supplies  for  boarding  department,  $2,500; 
equipm^t,  $400;  traveling  expenses,  $300;  fuel,  light,  and  water,  $125. 

Plant. — Land :  Estimated  value,  $40,000.  The  school  site  comprises  40  acres  on 
the  western  edge  of  the  town.  The  location  is  high  and  grounds  are  well  shaded  and 
attractive.    About  30  acres  are  under  cultivation. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $8,000.  The  main  building  is  an  old-fashioned  brick 
mansion  of  colonial  design  with  massive  Corinthian  columns.  A  two-story  frame  build- 
ing contains  assembly  hall,  recitation  rooms,  and  dormitory.  Two  neat  frame  cottages 
are  used  as  the  homes  of  the  dean  and  teachers.  There  are  several  other  frame  houses 
and  a  bam. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $3,000.  Of  this  $1,200  is  in  library  books 
and  fixtures,  $1,000  in  farm  implements  and  live  stock,  and  $800  in  furniture. 

Recommendations. — ^That  the  plan  to  move  the  institution  out  of  town  be  encour- 
aged. 

2.  That  effort  be  made  to  extend  the  benefit  of  the  institution  to  a  larger  number 
of  pupils. 

3.  That  the  instruction  be  broadened  to  include  training  for  social  service  and  that 
increased  contact  with  the  actual  conditions  of  colored  people  be  developed. 

Dates  of  visits:  February,  1914;  February,  1915. 

WALKER  COUNTY. 

White.  Kecro. 

Pbpulation,  1910 3o»475  6>  53^ 

Children  6  to  14  years  of  age,  1910 7)  042  i,  166 

Teachers'  salaries  in  public  schools,  1911-ia $42,  598  $3, 675 

Teachers'  salaries  per  child  6  to  14  in  county $6.  04  $3*  15 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910 12. 8  3a  4 
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The  rural  population  is  93.2  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  average  length  of  the  public 
school  term  is  4.62  months  for  white  pupils  and  5.3  months  for  colored.  The  number 
of  teachers  is  165  in  white  schools  and  19  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance 
is  4,283  white  pupils  and  577  colored  pupils.  The  colored  people  of  Walker  County  are 
mostly  in  Jasper  and  the  mining  districts  around  Corona.  The  Corona  Normal  and 
Industrial  Institute,  supported  cooperatively  by  the  county  and  the  mining  company, 
offers  good  opportunities  for  secondary  and  industrial  training  for  colored  people. 
With  some  extension  it  could  supply  the  need  for  teachers  in  this  section  of  Alabama. 

CORONA. 

CORONA  NORMAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  INSTITUTE. 

Principal:  M.  H.  Griffin. 

A  well-managed  school  of  elementary  and  secondary  grade  suppl3dng  the  needs  of 
a  large  mining  community.  A  limited  amotmt  of  industrial  and  agricultural  training 
is  given. 

The  school  was  founded  in  1903  by  the  officers  of  the  Corona  Coal  &  Iron  Co. 
as  a  school'  for  its  miners.  It  is  supported  by  assessments  upon  the  salaries  of  the 
miners  and  a  small  appropriation  from  the  county.  The  officers  of  the  mining  corpo- 
ration serve  as  trustees. 

Attendance, — ^Total,  373;  elementary  343,  secondary  30;  male  152,  female  221; 
boarders,  50. 

Teachers  and  workers, — ^Total  8,  all  colored;  male  4,  female  4. 

Organization. — ^Elementary:  The  elementary  work  covers  eight  grades. 

Secondary:  The  secondary  course  includes:  Latin,  i^i  years;  English,  2;  mathe- 
matics, 4;  physics,  X;  history,  i;  ph3^cal  geography,  >^;  agriculture,  yi;  ph)rsiology, 
K;  psychology,  K;  theory  and  practice  teaching,  3. 

Industrial:  Good  industrial  training  is  provided  for  girls.  The  work  comprises 
plain  sewing,  cooking,  and  a  short  course  in  millinery.  In  the  cooking  course  girls  of 
the  two  upper  classes  are  required  to  serve  as  assistants  in  the  school  kitchen.  Boys 
are  required  to  give  some  time  to  agriculture.  While  the  farm  is  well  equipped  and  the 
cultivation  successful,  the  educational  phases  of  the  work  are  not  sufHcientiy  emphasized. 

Night  school:  Special  night  classes  in  elementary  subjects  are  held  for  the  miners 
and  bulletins  from  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Mines  are  studied  and  explained. 

Financial,  1913-14, — The  bookkeeping  is  inadequate,  but  the  financial  affairs  are 
well  managed.  No  books  are  kept  for  the  boarding  department  and  farm,  but  the 
principal  stated  that  these  departments  were  self-supporting.  They  are  omitted  from 
the  statement  below.  Each  colored  miner  is  assessed  $1  per  month  by  the  Corona 
Coal  &  Iron  Co.  for  the  support  of  the  school,  and  these  assessments  constitute  the  chief 
source  of  revenue.     The  more  important  items  were: 

Income $4, 675 

Expenditures 4, 210 

Value  of  plant 23, 000 

Sources  of  income:  Assessment  from  colored  miners,  $4,000;  county  funds,  $675. 
Items   of    expenditure:  Salaries,    $3,410;  current   expenses,    $948.     The   surplus 
income  and  special  fund,  $483,  were  expended  on  new  buildings. 
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Plant, — Land:  Estimated  value,  $10,000.  The  school  owns  100  acres  of  land,  50 
acres  of  which  are  cultivated. 

Building:  Estimated  value,  $10,400.  There  are  five  frame  buildings — ^the  school 
building,  two  dormitories,  the  laundry,  and  a  cottage.  The  buildings  are  well  kept 
and  in  good  repair. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $2,600.  Of  this  $1,000  was  in  furniture, 
$1,000  in  live  stock,  and  $600  in  farm  implements. 

Recommendation. — ^That  provision  be  made  for  manual  training  in  wood  and  iron, 
and  increased  emphasis  be  given  to  the  educational  value  of  agriculture.^ 

Date  of  visit:  January,  1914.    Pacts  verified,  1916. 

WILCOX  COUNTY. 

White.  Nesro. 

Fbpulatioii  19x0 6, 208  27, 602 

Children  6  to  14  years  of  age,  1910 i|3Z7  6,880 

Teachers'  salaries  in  public  schools,  191Z-12 $30, 129  $3, 750 

Teachers'  salaries  per  child  6  to  24  in  county $24.  75  $a  54 

Percentage  illiterate,  19x0 3.  5  44-5 

The  entire  population  is  rural.  The  average  length  of  the  public  school  term  is 
6.7  months  for  white  pupils  and  3.9  months  for  colored.  The  niunber  of  teachers  is  82 
in  white  schools  and  54  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance  is  836  white  pupils 
and  1,340  colored  pupils. 

The  statistics  indicate  the  inadequacy  of  public-school  facilities  for  colored  people. 
There  is  need  for  increased  elementary,  secondary,  and  industrial  instruction.  Several 
of  the  public  schools  are  supported  in  part  by  local  subscriptions  and  many  of  them 
are  taught  in  privately  owned  buildings.  One  of  these  is  the  Rosebud  Industrial 
School  at  Neenah.  The  six  United  Presbyterian  schools  and  the  Snow  Hill  Institute 
deserve  encouragement.  Effort  should  be  made  to  coordinate  the  work  of  these  schools 
so  that  they  may  continue  to  offer  opportunities  for  better  training  without  duplication. 
The  Baptist  school  at  Prairie,  described  in  the  summary  of  local  Baptist  schools  for 
Alabama,  is  of  slight  educational  value. 

ANNEMANIB. 

ARLINGTON  LITERARY  AND  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  J.  T.  Arter. 

A  school  of  elementary  and  secondary  grade  with  crude  equipment.  It  is  doing 
a  much  needed  work  in  a  rural  community. 

The  school  was  founded  in  1902  and  is  owned  and  supervised  by  the  Board  of  Freed- 
men's  Missions  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church. 

Attendance. — ^Total,  150;  elementary  122,  secondar}'  28;  male  54,  female  96; 
boarders,  87.    The  reported  enrollment  for  the  year  was  318. 

Teachers  and  workers, — ^Total,  14;  all  colored;  male  7,  female  7;  grades  and 
academic  6,  boys'  industries  4,  girls'  industries  and  matrons  3,  farm  worker  i. 

*  See  recominendations  in  summary  chapter,  p,  aa. 
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Organization. — ^The  eight  elementary  grades  are  taught  in  crowded  rooms.  The  sec- 
ondary course  covers  three  years.  The  industrial  classes  are  small.  The  sewing  and 
cooking  are  of  a  practical  nature,  including  the  making  of  garments  and  work  in 
the  dining  hall.  Industrial  training  for  boys  consists  of  a  little  work  in  wood  and  iron; 
the  more  advanced  pupils  repair  wagons  and  fences.  The  work  on  the  farm  is  directed 
by  a  farmer  whose  chief  interest  is  raising  crops  rather  than  giving  instruction  in  agri- 
culture. 

Financial^  1^13-14, — ^The  financial  management  is  good,  but  the  accounts  are  not 
kept  in  such  manner  as  to  indicate  the  exact  cost  of  operating  the  farm  and  boarding 
department.    As  far  as  could  be  determined  the  more  important  items  were: 

Income,  excluding  noneducational  receipts $5, 723 

Expenditures,  less  noneducational  receipts 5, 723 

Value  of  plant 28, 000 

Sources  of  income:  United  Presb3rterian  Board,  $5,223;  tuition  and  fees,  $500. 
The  noneducational  receipts  were  from  the  farm  and  boarding  departments,  both  of 
which,  according  to  the  principal,  were  self-supporting  and  involved  the  expenditure  of 
about  $5,000  a  year. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Teachers'  salaries,  $4,500;  running  expenses,  $1,223. 

Plant. — Ivand:  Estimated  value,  $7,200.  The  land  comprises  360  acres,  of  which 
220  are  in  woodland  and  120  in  the  farm. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $14,500.  All  the  buildings  are  frame  structures, 
located  at  some  distance  from  each  other;  several  of  them  are  nearly  a  mile  from  the 
main  school  building.  The  two  dormitories  are  substantial  structures,  each  with  accom- 
modations for  about  100  pupils.  The  main  school  building  contains  seven  recitation 
rooms  and  a  chapel.  The  other  buildings  comprise  a  laundry  and  several  small  rough 
structures  used  for  shops,  bams,  and  other  purposes.  The  dormitories  are  dean  and 
well  kept. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $6,300.  Of  this,  $3,500  is  in  farm  imple- 
ments and  live  stock,  $2,000  in  furniture,  and  $800  in  shop  equipment. 

Recommendations. — i.  That  the  work  of  this  school  be  encouraged. 

2.  That  teacher  training  and  neighborhood  activities  be  strengthened. 

3.  That  the  buildings  be  improved  and  rearranged  under  the  direction  of  an 
architect. 

Date  of  visit:  February,  191 5. 

CAMDEN. 
CAMDEN  ACADEMY. 

Principal:  W.  G.  Wilson. 

An  elementary  school  with  a  small  secondary  enrollment.  Thorough  work  is  done, 
despite  the  limited  equipment. 

The  school  was  founded  in  1895  by  the  Board  of  Freedmen's  Missions  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church.  It  is  owned  and  supported  jointly  by  the  Freedmen's  Board 
and  the  Woman's  Board  of  the  Church. 

Attendance. — ^Total,  233;  elementary  215,  secondary  18;  boarders,  30.  The  re- 
ported enrollment  for  the  year  was  330. 
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Teachers. — ^Total,  9;  all  colored;  male  2,  female  7;  grades  and  academic  7,  girls*  in- 
dastries  2. 

OrganizaHon. — ^There  are  10  grades,  8  elementary  and  2  secondary.  The  teaching 
is  good.  The  secondary  course  indudes  English,  2  years;  Latin,  i;  mathematics,  2; 
history,  i;  physical  geography,  i;  ethics,  i;  pedagogy,  i;  Bible,  2.  The  girls  have 
training  in  cooking  and  sewing.    The  gardening  work  is  of  little  educational  value. 

Financial,  1913-14, — ^Meager  records  are  kept.  As  far  as  could  be  determined  the 
more  important  items  were : 

Bicome,  cxduding  soneducational  receipts $3, 075 

Expenditures,  len  noncdttcatiaaal  receipts 3»  075 

Value  of  plant 9f  500 

Sources  of  income:  United  Presbyterian  Board,  $3,000;  tuition  and  fees,  $75. 
The  noneducational  receipts  were  from  the  boarding  department  and  amounted  to 
about  $1,000. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Salaries,  $3,000;  supplies  for  boarding  department,  $1,000; 
supplies  for  other  departments,  $65 ;  other  expenses,  $10. 

Plant. — Land:  Estimated  value,  $1,000.  A  garden  plat  of  about  2  acres  is  cul- 
tivated and  several  acres  are  used  for  campus. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $8,000.  There  are  six  frame  buildings,  including  two 
dormitories,  the  teachers'  home,  the  school  building,  and  two  small  structures  used  for 
sewing  room  and  laundry.    The  dormitories  were  dean  and  well  kept. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $500.  The  movable  equipment  consists 
of  simple  furniture  for  classrooms  and  dormitories. 

Recommendations. — i.  That  the  United  Presbyterian  Board  endeavor  to  develop 
cooperation  with  the  county  in  maintaining  the  school. 

2.  That  the  theory  and  practice  of  gardening  and  simple  manual  training  be  made 
a  part  of  the  r^;ular  course.^ 

3.  That  teacher  training  and  neighborhood  activity  be  strengthened. 
Dates  of  visits:  May,  1913;  February,  1915. 

CANTON  BEND. 
CANTON  BEND  MISSION  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  Rev.  J.  N.  Cotton. 

A  small  elementary  day  school  doing  a  needed  work  for  a  rural  community.  It 
was  founded  in  1896  by  the  Board  of  Freedmen's  Missions  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church  and  is  owned  and  supported  by  that  board.  A  local  board  of  colored  trustees 
acts  in  an  advisory  capacity. 

Atiendance. — ^Total,  194;  all  elementary;  male  87,  female  107. 

Teachers. — ^Total,  6;  all  colored;  male  2,  female  4.  Two  teachers  give  part  time 
to  industrial  work. 

Organization. — ^The  regular  eight-grade  work  is  fairly  well  done.  The  girls  receive 
some  instruction  in  cooking  and  sewing.    No  industrial  work  is  provided  for  bo3rs. 

>  Sw  remniinmrtafion»  in  imiunaiy  diapter,  p>  as- 
46927**— Bull.  39—17 7 
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Financial,  jgis-i4- — ^The  income  of  the  school  was  $2,550,  of  which  $2,500  was 
from  the  United  Presb3rterian  Board  and  $50  from  tuition.  Of  this  sum  $2,500  was 
expended  for  teachers'  salaries. 

Plant. — Estimated  value,  $5,550.  Of  this  $150  is  in  land,  $5,000  in  buildings  and 
$400  in  movable  equipment.  The  land  comprises  seven  acres,  none  of  which  is  cul* 
tivated.  There  are  three  frame  buildings — ^the  school  building,  teachers'  home  and  prin- 
cipal's residence.  Two  small  frame  structures  are  used  for  shops.  The  buildings  are 
in  good  repair  and  neat  in  appearance.  The  movable  equipment  consists  of  furniture 
for  classrooms  and  the  teachers'  home. 

Recommendations, — ^That  the  United  Presbyterian  Board  endeavor  to  develop 
cooperation  with  the  county  in  maintaining  the  school. 

2.  That  the  theory  and  practice  of  gardening  and  manual  training  for  boys  be 
made  a  part  kA  the  regular  course.  ^ 

3.  That  the  neighborhood  activities  be  increased. 
Dates  of  visits:  May,  1913,  February,  1915. 

MILLERS  FERRY. 

MILLERS  FERRY  NORMAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  I.  H.  Bonner. 

A  school  of  elementary  and  secondary  grade  with  limited  equipment.  It  is  doing 
a  much  needed  work  in  a  rural  community. 

The  school  was  founded  in  1884  by  the  Board  of  Preedmen's  Missions  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church,  and  is  controlled  and  supported  by  that  board. 

Attendance, — ^Total,  233;  elementary  211,  secondary  22;  boarders,  65.  Of  the  pu- 
pils above  the  sixth  grade,  16  were  boys  and  28  girls.  The  reported  enrollment  for  the 
year  was  350. 

Teachers  and  workers. — ^Total,  18;  all  colored;  male  6,  female  12;  grades  and  aca- 
demic 10,  boys'  industries  3,  girls'  industries  4,  nurse  training  i.  One  of  the  academic 
teachers  gives  part  time  to  agriculture  and  another  to  bookkeeping. 

Organization. — Elementary:  The  eight  elementary  grades  are  well  taught. 

Secondary:  The  secondary  work  is  done  in  the  three-year  normal  course,  which 
includes  English,  1%  years;  mathematics,  2}4\  Latin,  iK;  education,  i.  Some  pupils 
elfect  a  year  of  physics  and  some  a  year  of  history.  The  provision  for  history,  science, 
and  teacher-training  is  inadequate. 

Industrial:  The  industrial  course  comprises  cooking  and  sewing  for  the  girls  and 
manual  training  in  wood  and  iron  and  printing  for  the  boys.  There  is  a  two-year  course 
in  nurse  training  with  10  girls  in  attendance.  • 

Financial,  ipij-14.  Effort  is  made  to  keep  books,  but  the  accounts  do  not  afford 
a  clear  idea  of  the  cost  of  the  boarding  department.  It  was  claimed  that  the  depart- 
ment was  self-supporting.  The  more  important  items  for  the  year,  excluding  the 
boarding  department,  were: 

Income $6, 000 

Expenditures 6, 000 

Value  of  plant 17, 800 

1  See  recommendations  in  summary  chapter,  p.  as. 
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Sources  of  income:  United  Presb3rterian  Board,  $4,700;  donations,  $1,300. 

Items  of  expenditures:  Salaries,  $4,700;  miscellaneous  expenses,  $1,300. 

PlatU. — Land:  Estimated  value,  $500.  The  land  comprises  10  acres,  all  of 
which  is  used  for  school  campus.  The  grounds  are  fairly  well  kept  and  neat  in  appear- 
ance. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $14,000.  All  of  the  buildings  are  frame  structures. 
The  larger  buildings  are  the  classroom  buildings,  hospital,  and  four  dormitories.  There 
are  four  small  cottages  used  for  teachers'  homes  and  four  small  houses  used  for  laundry, 
carpenter  shop,  printing  office,  and  blacksmith  shop. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $3,300.  The  equipment  is  largely  furni- 
ture for  classrooms  and  dormitories  and  the  small  hospital.  Some  patent  desks  are 
used.    There  is  a  small  library  valued  at  $300. 

Recommendatinos. — i.  That  the  United  Presbyterian  Board  endeavor  to  develop 
cooperation  with  the  county  in  maintaining  the  school. 

2.  That  the  theory  and  practice  of  gardening  be  made  a  part  of  the  regular  course 

and  the  work  in  wood  and  iron  be  extended.' 

> 

3.  That  teacher  training  and  neighborhood  activities  be  increased  and  strength- 
ened. 

Dates  of  visits:  May,  191 3;  February,  191 5. 

PRAIRIB. 
MroWAY  MISSION. 

Principal:  T.  P.  Marsh. 

A  well-managed  elementary  day  school  taught  by  the  principal  and  two  women 
assistants.  It  is  located  in  a  rural  community  and  is  owned  and  maintained  by  the 
United  Presbyterian  Board  of  Freedmen's  Missions.  The  100  pupils  were  in  eight 
grades.  Instruction  in  sewing  is  provided.  The  income  amounted  to  approximately 
$600,  of  which  about  $300  was  from  tuition  and  $300  from  the  United  Presbyterian 
Board.  Practically  all  of  the  income  was  used  for  teachers'  salaries.  The  plant, 
estimated  value  $1 ,060,  consists  of  four  acres  of  land,  a  four-room  frame  building  and 
equipment  valued  at  $300. 

RecotnmefuktHon. — ^That  the  United  Presbyterian  Board  endeavor  to  develop  coop- 
eration with  the  county  in  maintaining  the  school. 

Dates  of  visits:  May,  1913;  February,  191 5, 

PRAIRIE  INSTITUTE. 

Principal:   T.  M.  ElKott. 

An  elementary  school  with  small  boarding  and  industrial  departments.  It  is  doing 
a  needed  work  in  a  rural  community. 

The  school  was  fotmded  in  1895  ^^^  is  owned  and  supported  by  the  Board  of  Freed- 
men's  Missions  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church. 

Attendance, — Total,  112;  male  50,  female  62;  boarders,  29.  Over  half  the  pupils 
are  below  the  fourth  grade. 

Tectchers  and  workers, — ^Total,  8;  all  colored;  male  4,  female 4;  academic  6,  black- 
smith I,  domestic  science  and  matron  i.    There  is  also  a  farm  manager. 


>  See  reoomineiKlations  in  taniiiiary  cbapUr.  p.  m. 
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OrganisfoUfin, — ^There  are  nine  grades  of  elementary  work  and  the  teaching  is  good. 
A  fair  type  of  sewing  instruction  is  offered.  The  dormitories  are  used  to  a  limited  extent 
fox  home  training.  A  small  blacksmith  shop  is  maintained,  and  the  boys  do  some  work 
on  the  farm. 

Financial,  igij-14. — Some  records  of  the  finances  of  the  school  are  kept,  but  they 
do  not  give  a  dear  idea  of  the  operations  of  the  farm  and  boarding  departments.  As 
far  as  could  be  determined  the  more  important  items  were: 

Income,  excluding  noneducational  receipts $2, 700 

Expenditures,  less  noneducational  receipts 2, 700  . 

Value  of  plant zx,  800 

Sources  of  income:  United  Presbyterian  Board,  $2,471;  tuition  and  fees,  $229. 
The  noneducational  receipts  amounted  to  $1 ,32 1  and  were  from  the  boarding  department, 
farm,  and  shop. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Salaries,  $2,353;  maintenance  of  farm,  boarding  department, 
and  shop,  $1,321 ;  other  expenses,  $347. 

Plant. — Land:  Estimated  value,  $5,000.  The  school  owns  600  acres  of  fertile  farm 
land,  with  about  450  acres  under  cultivation. 

Buildings :  Estimated  value,  $5,800.  There  are  four  frame  buildings  used  for  school 
purposes,  dormitories  and  teachers'  home.  There  are  several  bams  and  tenant  houses 
on  the  farm. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $1,000.  About  $600  is  in  classroom  and 
dormitory  furniture  and  $400  in  farm  equipment  and  live  stock. 

Recommendatums. — i.  That  the  United  Presbyterian  Board  endeavor  to  develop 
cooperation  with  the  county  in  maintaining  the  school. 

2.  That  the  theory  and  practice  of  gardening  be  made  a  part  of  the  regular  course.^ 

Dates  of  visits:   May,  1913,  and  February,  1915. 

SNOW  HILL. 

SNOW  HILL  NORMAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  INSTnUTE. 

Principal:  W.  J.  Edwards. 

An  elementary  school  with  some  pupils  in  secondary  subjects.  Located  in  a  rural 
section,  it  exerts  much  influence  on  the  community  and  has  won  the  friendship  of  its 
white  neighbors.  Though  the  school  has  a  large  acreage  of  land  and  considerable  indus* 
trial  equipment,  its  work  has  been  seriously  handicapped  by  poor  organization  and 
ineffective  administration. 

The  institution  was  founded  in  1894  by  the  principal,  a  graduate  of  Tuskegee  Insti- 
tute.     It  is  owned  and  controlled  by  a  board  of  capable  Northern  and  Southern  men. 

Attendance. — ^Total,  293;  male  145,  female  148.  A  large  proportion  of  the  pupils 
are  boarders. 

Teachers  and  workers. — ^Total  29;  all  colored;  male  15, female  14;  academic  14,  boys' 
industries  5,  girls'  industries  2,  matron  i,  executive  and  office  workers  6,  agriculture  i. 
One  of  the  instructors  is  the  principal  of  a  neighboring  school. 

1  See  recommeadations  in  summary  chapter,  p.  %t. 
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Organization. — Elementary:  The  elementary  work  covers  eight  years,  di-vided  into 
the  primary  school  of  six  years,  and  the  preparatory  and  junior  classes  of  one  year 
each.  Much  of  the  work  in  the  four  classes  above  these  grades  is  also  elementary. 
A  night  school  is  provided  for  pupils  who  work  during  the  day. 

Secondary:  The  four  upper  classes,  which  include  some  elementary  subjects,  are 
called  "B  middle,"  "A  middle,"  "senior  preparatory,"  and  "senior."  The  secondary 
subjects  are  English,  chemistry,  ph3rsics,  biology,  agriculture,  geometry,  algebra,  civil 
government,  moral  philosophy,  school  management,  suid  psychology.  The  work  is 
hampered  by  the  inadequate  preparation  of  the  teachers  and  the  insufficient  preparation 
of  the  pupils  for  the  work  they  are  endeavoring  to  do. 

Industrial:  The  industrial  subjects  and  the  number  of  boys  above  the  eighth  grade 
taking  them  were:  Carpentry,  5;  blacksmithing,  2;  printing,  13;  leather  work,  i; 
masonry,  4;  tailoring,  2;  commercial,  2.  A  few  of  the  night  pupils  are  permitted  to 
spend  the  entire  day  at  their  trades.  The  day  pupils  devote  one  day  a  week  to  the  trades. 
Considerable  provision  is  made  for  instruction  in  cooking  and  sewing.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  so  much  of  the  energy  and  equipment  of  this  rural  school  is  devoted  to  city  trades 
while  work  in  wood  and  iron  occupies  only  seven  of  the  secondary  pupils. 

Agriculture:  Though  the  school  has  extensive  acreage  of  land,  little  educational  use 
is  made  of  it.    One  teacher  gives  practically  all  the  classroom  instruction. 

Financial^  igiS-14* — The  books  are  kept  accurately  in  accordance  with  an  approved 
system  of  accounting,  and  an  annual  audit  is  made  by  an  accredited  accountant.  The 
more  important  financial  items  for  the  year  were : 

Income,  excluding  noneducational  receipts $25, 356 

Expenditures,  less  noneducational  receipts 30, 689 

Indebtedness 23, 304 

Value  of  pioperty 101, 382 

Sources  of  income:  Donations,  $12,883;  legacies,  $9,064;  tuition  and  fees,  $2,069; 
rents  from  land  held  as  endowment,  $863;  rents  from  other  lands,  $347;  interest  on 
endowment  funds,  $130.  The  noneducational  receipts  amounted  to  $3,946.  Of  this 
$3^566  was  funds  received  for  the  "Bedford  Memorial  Building"  and  $380  was  the  net 
gain  of  the  boarding  department.    The  net  deficit  for  the  year  was  $5 ,332 . 

Items  of  expenditure:  Net  cost  of  boys'  industries,  $5,484;  salaries  of  administrative 
workers,  $4,889;  salaries  and  expense  of  academic  department,  $4,761;  new  building, 
$3,828;  ofBce  expenses,  $3,263;  equipment,  $2,557;  traveling  expenses,  $1,446;  net 
loss  on  farm  operations,  $1,356;  repairs  and  care  of  ground,  $1,246;  net  cost  of  girls' 
industries,  $1,290;  interest  and  insurance,  $1,005;  ^^^1  ^^d  light,  $644;  postage,  $627; 
aid  to  students,  $344;  printing  school  paper,  $316;  other  expenses,  $1,578. 

Indebtedness:  Of  the  indebtedness  $10,476  was  due  tradesmen,  $7,472  was  on 
loans,  $2,686  was  back  salaries  of  teachers,  and  $2,670  was  for  sundries. 

School  property:  Of  the  school  property  $57,809  was  in  the  school  plant,  $30,760  in 
kmd  endowment,  $5,179  in  endowment  investments,  $4,129  in  notes  and  accounts  receiv- 
able, $1 ,870  in  supplies  on  hand,  and  $1 ,635  in  cash  and  other  current  assets. 

Plani. — Land:  Estimated  value,  $7,437.  The  school  land  comprises  about  402 
acres,  a  large  part  of  which  is  rented  out.  The  school  grounds  are  fairly  well  kept  but 
could  be  greatly  improved  by  shade  trees  and  regular  walks. 
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Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $31,093.  There  are  five  large  frame  buildings.  A 
three-story  brick  building  is  in  course  of  erection.  The  building  is  too  high  for  school 
ptuposes  and  too  expensive  for  the  income  of  the  institution.  There  are  several  small 
wood  structures  used  for  shops,  stores,  and  other  purposes.  There  are  also  six  frame 
cottages  used  for  teachers'  homes.  The  buildings  are  old  but  most  of  them  are  in 
fairly  good  condition.    The  dormitories  and  classrooms  are  well  kept. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $19,279.  The  equipment  consists  of  furni- 
ture, machinery,  farm  implements,  and  Uve  stock. 

RecomrnendoHans. — i.  That  the  administration  be  strengthened  and  better-trained 
teachers  employed. 

'  2.  That  the  enlargement  and  improvement  of  the  plant  be  not  allowed  to  inter- 
fere with  simple  educational  activities  whether  in  books  or  industries. 

3.  That  a  committee  of  the  trustees,  in  cooperation  with  the  principal,  simplify  the 
educational  organization,  study  carefully  the  building  operations,  and  reorganize  the 
business  management,  including  the  purchase  of  equipment  and  supplies,  to  effect 
greater  economy. 

4.  That  a  small  amount  of  land  be  used  for  instruction  in  agriculture  and  the 
remainder  sold  or  leased.^ 

Dates  of  visits:  May,  191 3;  February  and  March,  191 5. 

BAPTIST  SCHOOLS. 

Besides  Selma  University,  which  is  supported  in  part  by  the  American  Baptist 
Home  Mission  Society,  there  are  19  small  Baptist  schools  reported  in  Alabama.  Of  these 
two  were  considered  important  enough  to  be  discussed  in  the  county  summaries  above; 
12  others  were  visited  and  are  discussed  below.  The  other  five  are  listed  at  the  end  of 
this  summary.  They  are  small  schools  of  local  significance.  Some  of  them  are  in  session 
one  year  and  closed  the  next.  The  Baptist  work  would  be  strengthened  if  the  money 
spent  on  the  smaller  schools  were  applied  to  strengthening  the  three  more  important 
schools :  Selma  University,  Livingstone  Academy,  and  Union  Springs  Normal  School. 

BUTLER  COUNTY— GREENVILLE. 

SOUTH  ALABAMA  BAPTIST  COLLEGE. 

President:  L.  Hawthorn. 

A  poorly  managed  elementary  day  school  controlled  by  an  unwieldy  board  of  40  trustees  elected 
by  the  local  Baptist  association.  The  48  pupils  were  in  eight  grades  and  were  taught  by  the  local  pastor 
and  his  wife.  The  income  of  $578  was  derived  from  tuition  and  from  the  association  and  was  expended 
mostly  for  salaries.  The  plant,  estimated  value  $2,800,  consists  of  a  large  town  lot,  two  poorly  kept 
frame  buildings,  and  meager  equipment.  A  farm  of  20  acres  outside  the  town  limits  is  owned  by  the 
school  but  is  not  used  for  school  purposes. 

Recommendation. — ^That  the  school  be  moved  to  the  farm  and  industrial  work  and  gardening  be 
developed,* 

Date  of  visit:  January,  191 5. 


I  See  recomfflendations  in  summary  chapter,  p.  aa. 
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CALHOUN  COUNTY— ANNISTON. 

ANNISTON  NORMAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  COLLEGE. 

President:  Charles  H.  Haynes. 

A  small  elementary  school,  with  a  few  boarders.  It  was  founded  in  1893  by  the  neighboring  Baptist 
aaaodatioas  and  is  oontiolled  by  15  colored  trustees. 

Atttndamcg.—'TotaX,  99.  Hie  reported  enrollment  was  85.  Two  grades  above  the  seventh  were 
claimed. 

Ttacktfs, — ^Total,  4;  all  colored;  male  1,  female  3.    The  teachers  are  poorly  trained. 

Financial,  zgia-ij. — ^As  far  as  oould  be  determined,  the  income  amounted  to  approximately  $1,800, 
of  which  $440  was  from  Baptist  associations,  $479  from  tuition,  $410  fn>m  donations,  and  $371  from 
churches,  entertainments,  and  other  sources.  The  expenditures  amotmted  to  $1,765,  as  follows: 
Teachers'  salaries,  $895 ;  supplies  for  boarding  department,  $389 ;  payment  on  debt,  $343 ;  other  expenses, 
$138.    The  indebtedness  amounted  to  $1,400. 

Plant, — ^Estimated  value,  $5,500.  The  school  plant  consists  of  eight  city  lots  and  three  frame 
buildings,  two  of  the  buildings  being  dormitories.  The  equipment  is  poor,  consisting  chiefly  of  benches 
in  the  one  large  room  where  most  of  the  teaching  is  done. 

Rtcommendation. — ^That  the  school  be  combined  with  some  of  the  other  Baptist  schools  of  the  State. 

Date  of  visit:  February,  191 5. 

CLARKE  COUNTY— THOMASVILLB. 

THOMASVILLE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

President:  M.  C.  Qeveland. 

A  poorfy  taught  elementary  school,  with  a  small  boarding  department.  The  school  is  owned  by 
the  local  Baptist  association. 

Att$ndano9. — ^Total,  95;  all  elementary;  boarders,  26.  Some  instruction  in  cooking  and  sewing  is 
claimed. 

Teachtrs, — Total,  4;  all  colored;  male  a,  female  2. 

Financial,  igi^i^, — The  income  amounted  to  about  $1,300,  of  which  $z,ooo  was  fn>m  the  Baptist 
association  and  $200  from  tuition  and  fees.  About  $z,ioo  was  expended  for  salaries  and  the  remainder 
for  running  expenses. 

PUkni. — Estimated  value,  $4,000.  The  plant  consists  of  6  acres  of  land,  three  frame  buildings,  and 
very  limited  equipment.  The  school  building  has  never  been  finished;  it  is  dirty,  dingy,  and  so  poorly 
constructed  as  to  seem  tmsafe. 

Recommendations, — ^That  the  Baptist  Association  endeavor  to  secure  aid  so  that  this  institution 
may  be  developed  into  a  county  training  school. 

Date  of  visit:  January,  191 5. 

HOUSTON  COUNTY— DOTHAN. 

DOTHAN  NORMAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  INSTITUTE. 

Principal:  B.  P.  Hunt. 

An  elementary  day  school  founded  in  1909  by  the  local  Baptist  association  to  supplement  the 
public-school  facilities.  The  100  pupils  were  all  below  the  fifth  grade.  The  teaching  was  done  by 
the  principal  and  three  colored  women.  Some  instruction  was  provided  in  sewing,  cooking,  and 
woodwork,  but  little  value  was  derived  from  these  subjects. 

The  income  of  $1,500  was  from  the  local  Baptist  association  and  from  tuition.  The  indebtedness 
was  over  $3,000.  The  plant,  estimated  value  $6,000,  consists  of  an  acre  of  city  land,  80  acres  of  farm 
land,  and  a  frame  building. 

Recommendation. — ^That  the  school  be  reorganized  and  continued  as  long  as  public-school  facilities 
are  inadequate.^ 

Date  of  visit:  May,  1913.    Facts  verified,  1915. 

1  See  reoooimeadatioaa  in  summary  chapter,  p.  aa. 
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LAWRENCE  COUNTY— COURTLAND. 

NORTH  ALABAMA  BAPTIST  ACADEMY. 

Principal:  E.  Z.  Matthews. 

An  elementary  day  school,  with  a  few  pupils  in  secondary  subjects.  It  was  founded  by  the  local 
Baptist  association  to  supplement  the  limited  public-school  facilities.  Of  the  150  pupils,  all  were  ele- 
mentary  except  3  reported  in  the  tenth  grade.  The  teachers,  consisting  of  the  principal  and  three  colored 
women,  were  doing  fairly  good  work.  The  income  of  $1,500  was  derived  from  the  Baptist  association 
and  from  tuition.  About  $i,aoo  of  the  income  was  used  for  salaries  and  $300  for  running  expenses. 
The  plant,  estimated  value  $4,000,  consists  of  123^  acres  of  unused  land,  two  frame  buildings,  and 
equipment  valued  at  $300. 

Recommendation, — There  is  a  present  need  for  this  school,  but  with  the  development  of  the  public 
schools  it  should  become  a  part  of  the  public^school  system  or  be  tmited  with  one  of  the  lai::ger  insti- 
tutions. 

Date  of  visit:  May,  1913. 

LEE  COUNTY— OPELIKA. 

EAST  ALABAMA  IflGH  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  D.  M.  Ely. 

A  small  elementary  day  school,  with  a  few  pupils  in  secondary  subjects.  It  was  founded  in  1903 
and  is  owned  by  the  Auburn  Baptist  Association.  The  148  pupils  are  in  10  grades,  and  the  teaching 
is  done  by  the  principal  and  two  colored  women.  The  income  of  about  $1,000  is  from  tuition  and  dona- 
tions from  the  members  of  the  association.  Practically  all  of  the  income  is  expended  for  salaries.  The 
plant,  estimated  value  $3,000,  consists  of  la  acres  of  land,  two  rough  frame  buildings,  and  a  little  equip- 
ment.   No  use  is  made  of  the  land  for  teaching  agriculture. 

Recomm/endation, — ^That  the  school  be  combined  with  one  of  the  larger  Baptist  schoob  of  the  State. 

Date  of  visit:  May,  1913. 

MARENGO  COUNTY— THOMASTON. 

THOMASTON  COLORED  INSTITUTE. 

Principal:  J.  C.  Pennington. 

An  elementary  day  school,  with  a  seven  months'  term.  It  was  founded  by  the  local  Baptist  asso- 
ciation to  supplement  the  limited  public-school  facilities.  The  125  pupils  are  taught  by  the  principal 
and  two  colored  vromen.  The  teaching  is  poor.  The  income  of  $475  is  derived  from  the  association 
and  from  tuition.  The  plant,  estimated  value  $5,000,  consists  of  a  2-acre  lot,  a  two-story  brick  building, 
and  meager  equipment. 

Recommendation. — ^That  the  Baptist  Association  endeavor  to  have  the  county  take  over  the  school 
and  combine  it  with  the  county  school  near  by. 

Date  of  visit:  January,  1914. 

MONROE  COUNTY— MONROEVILLE. 

MONROEVILLE  BAPTIST  INDUSTRIAL  COLLEGE. 

Principal:  A.  L.  Megginson. 

A  small  elementary  day  school  with  a  six  months'  term.  It  was  founded  in  1903  by  the  Bethlehem 
Association  of  Baptist  chitfches  and  is  controlled  by  a  board  of  nine  colored  trustees  elected  by  the 
association. 

A  tiendace. — ^Total ,  84 ;  all  elementary ;  boarders,  4.  Although  only  eight  grades  are  reported ,  algebra 
is  attempted  in  the  higher  classes.    Some  instruction  in  cooking  and  sewing  is  provided. 

Teachers. — ^Total,  4;  all  colored;  male  2,  female  2. 

Financial,  igij-14. — ^The  income  of  $975  was  from  the  association  and  from  tuition  and  was  expended 
chiefly  for  salaries.  The  plant,  estimated  value  $3,000,  consists  of  35  acres  of  land,  two  2-story  frame 
buildings,  and  equipment  valued  at  $250. 
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R§cam$iundaium. — Thut  is  a  present  need  for  tkis  school,  but  with  the  developniefit  of  the  public 
schools  it  should  become  a  part  of  the  public-school  system  or  be  united  with  one  of  the  larger  in8titntioos.i 
Date  of  visit:  January,  191 5. 

MONTOOMBRY  COUNTY— MONTGOMERY. 

MONTGOMERY  INSTITUTE. 

Principal:  A.  J.  Stokes. 

A  poorly  managed  elementary  day  school  encollmg  ao  pupils.  The  teaching  is  done  by  a  colored 
woman,  the  principal  spending  his  time  preaching  and  soliciting  money  for  the  school.  No  statement 
of  income  and  expenditure  could  be  obtained.  The  school  has  a  board  of  colored  trustees  elected  by 
the  local  Baptist  association,  but  the  property  is  controlled  by  the  principal.  The  property,  valued  at 
$5,000,  consists  of  a  large  city  lot,  a  two-story  frame  building,  and  equipment  worth  approximately  $200. 

Recommendation. — In  view  of  the  condition  and  management  of  this  school  it  can  not  be  recom- 
mended as  worthy  of  aid. 

Date  of  visit:  February,  1915. 

PERRY  COUNTY— MARION. 

MARION  BAPTIST  ACADEMY. 

Principal:  J.  N.  Brown. 

An  elementary  day  school  owned  and  supported  by  a  local  association  of  Baptist  churches.  Though 
a  secondary  course  is  outlined,  all  the  work  was  elementary.  The  113  pupils  were  taught  by  5  teachers 
with  limited  training.  The  income  of  $784  was  from  the  association  and  from  tuition  and  donations; 
it  was  expended  chiefly  for  salaries.  The  plant,  estimated  value  $3,000,  consists  of  8  acres  of  land, 
an  old  frame  building,  and  very  crude  equipment. 

RecommendaUon, — ^That  the  school  be  combined  with  one  of  the  larger  Baptist  schools  of  the  State. 

Dates  of  visits:  May,  19x3;  January,  19x4. 

PIKE  COUNTY— TROY. 
LAKE  STREET  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  J.  B.  Johnson. 

An  elementary  day  school  founded  in  1905  by  the  local  Baptist  association.  The  135  pupils  were 
taught  by  the  principal  and  two  colored  women. 

Financial,  iQi^ij. — ^As  far  as  could  be  determined  the  income  amounted  to  $800,  of  which  |6oo 
was  from  the  Baptist  association  and  I200  from  tuition.  Practically  all  of  the  income  was  expended 
for  salaries. 

Plant — Estimated  value,  $3,000.  The  plant  consists  of  2  acres  of  land,  a  one-story  frame  building, 
and  a  little  classroom  equipment.    The  premises  are  poorly  kept. 

Recommendation. — ^That  the  school  be  combined  with  one  of  the  larger  Baptist  schools  of  the  State. 

Bate  of  visit:  May,  1913. 

WILCOX  COUNTY— PRAIRIE. 

PRAIRIE  BAPTIST  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  U.  S.  Stratman. 

A  badly  managed  elementary  school  with  ao  boarding  pupils.  The  school  was  originally  a  Wilcox 
County  public  school,  taught  in  a  building  owned  by  the  Baptist  association,  but  public  aid  has  been 
withdrawn  and  the  school  isnow  maintained  by  the  association.  The  los  pupils  were  taught  by  6  poorly 
trained  colored  teachers. 

OrganiMation.—Ttn  grades  are  reported,  covering  zo  years,  but  the  work  is  all  elementary.  A  little 
sewing  is  provided  for  girls.    The  classrooms  and  dormitory  were  dirty  and  disorderly. 

Financial,  igi^-is. — ^No  books  are  kept.  The  income  was  estimated  at  $1,000,  exclusive  of  the 
receipts  of  the  boarding  department,  which  was  said  to  be  self-supporting.  Of  the  income,  $800  was 
from  the  Baptist  association  and  faoo  from  tuition.  All  of  the  income,  except  about  $xoo,  was  expended 
for  teachers'  salaries. 

1  Sec  iCGomaDcndatioiis  in  •mnmary  diApCer,  p.  aj. 
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Plant. — ^Bstimated  value,  $i ,  700.  Of  this  $150  was  in  land,  $x  ,300  in  buildings,  and  $2  50  in  movable 
equipment.  The  land  comprises  zo  acres,  about  a  miles  from  the  railroad.  There  are  two  buildings, 
one  a  poorly  built  two-story  frame  structure,  the  other  a  four-room  house,  used  as  the  teachers'  home. 
The  movable  equipment  consists  of  a  little  furniture  for  the  dormitory,  classrooms,  and  teachers'  home. 

Recommendation. — In  view  of  the  condition  and  management  of  this  school,  it  can  not  be  recom- 
mended as  worthy  of  aid. 

Date  of  visit:*  February,  19x5. 

ADDITIONAL  BAPTIST  SCHOOLS. 

The  following  schools  were  also  reported,  but  evidence  indicates  that  they  are 
not  of  sufficient  importance  to  justify  description  in  this  report. 

County.  Town.  SchooL 

Hale.  Greensboro.  Stephens  Memorial  Institute. 

Jefferson.  Birmingham.  Baptist  College. 

Mobile.  Mobile.  Cedar  Grove  Baptist  Academy. 

Pickens.  Pickensville.*  Mount  Lebanon  Baptist  Academy. 

Randolph.  Roanoke.  Bo  wen  Bast  Baptist  Academy. 

CATHOLIC  PARISH  SCHOOLS. 

In  addition  to  the  St.  Joseph's  School  for  Colored  Boys  described  under  Mont- 
gomery County,  there  are  eight  Catholic  parish  schools  in  Alabama.  The  denomi- 
national interest  is  strong  in  all  of  these  schools.    They  are  as  follows: 

SchooL 
Immaculate  Conception  School. 
St.  Anthonys  School 
St.  Bernards  School. 
St.  Peter  Qavers  School. 
St.  James  School. 
St.  Peters  School. 
St.  John  Baptist  School. 
St.  Stephens  School. 

COLORED  METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  SCHOOLS.  ' 

In  addition  to  Miles  Memorial  College,  described  in  Jefferson  County,  the  Colored 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  supports  the  Thomasville  High  School.  In  view  of  the 
need  of  more  adequate  support  for  Miles  Memorial  College,  the  effort  to  maintain  the 
small  school  at  Thomasville  seems  unwise. 

CLARKE  COUNTY— THOMASVILLE. 

THOMASVILLE  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  T.  P.  Ashford. 

An  elementary  school  with  a  small  number  of  boarders  and  limited  teaching  force  and  equipment. 
It  is  owned  by  trustees  selected  by  the  conference  of  the  Colored  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  The 
school  is  practically  unsupervised. 

Attendance. — Total,  80;  all  elementary:  male  30,  female  50;  boarders,  15.  An  enrollment  of  155 
was  reported  for  the  year. 

Teachers. — ^Total,  3;  all  colored;  male  i,  female  2.  The  teachers  had  only  limited  preparation 
and  the  classroom  work  was  poor. 

Financial,  IQ13-14. — ^The  income  for  the  year  amounted  to  I950.  Of  this  $650  was  from  the  church 
and  $300  from  tuition  and  entertainments.  The  main  item  of  expenditure  was  teachers'  salaries, 
which  amounted  to  $750. 
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Mobile. 
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Do. 
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Do. 

Do. 

90 
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Do. 
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Chastang. 
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Montgomery. 

Montgomery. 

129 
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Fairford. 

Washington. 

68 
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Plant — Efltimated  value,  $2,400.  The  land  compriaes  about  an  acre  of  town  property,  valued  at 
$400.  There  are  two  buildings.  An  old  frame  structure  used  for  classrooms  is  valued  at  $1,000.  A 
small  frame  residence,  value  $1,000,  is  used  for  dormitory.  The  buildings  are  in  poor  condition,  and 
the  dormitory  is  badly  kept. 

Recommendation, — That  the  support  now  given  this  school  be  transferred  to  Miles  Memorial  College. 

Date  of  visit:  February,  19x5. 

INDEPENDENT  SCHOOLS. 

In  addition  to  the  schools  discussed  in  the  county  summaries,  there  were  12  small 
independent  schools  in  Alabama.  These  schools  are  described  below.  They  include 
6  semipublic  schools  and  6  small  private  institutions.  Many  of  these  schools  were 
organized  to  supplement  inadequate  public-school  facilities,  but  as  they  are  often 
dependent  on  individual  initiative,  and  as  they  are  poorly  supervised,  they  fall  far 
short  of  meeting  the  needs  of  their  communities.  Where  there  appears  to  be  a  real  need 
for  one  of  these  schools,  however,  effort  should  be  made  to  merge  it  with  the  public- 
school  system.  In  no  case  should  these  schools  endeavor  to  extend  their  activities 
beyond  the  immediate  needs  of  the  community.  In  order  that  efficient  use  of  funds 
may  be  assured,  donations  from  outside  sources  should  be  limited  and  should  be  made 
through  public  authorities  or  through  an  agency  acquainted  with  educational  activities 
in  the  locality. 

Of  the  semipublic  schools,  two  are  entirely  supported  by  the  county  but  taught  in 
privately  owned  buildings.  The  others  are  largely  supported  by  private  funds  and 
receive  small  contributions  from  the  counties.  Effort  should  be  made  to  prevail  upon 
the  counties  to  increase  their  appropriations  to  these  schools.  The  five  private  schools 
are  located  in  cities.    Of  these,  three  are  supported  by  tuition. 

CALHOUN  COUNTY— JACKSONVILLE. 

PROFILE  FARM  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  E.  J.  Murdock. 

A  small  venture  started  by  the  principal  in  opposition  to  the  local  public  school  in  19x4.  The 
work  has  practically  no  equipment  and  no  assured  support.    A  one-room  lodge  hall  is  used  for  tiie  school. 

Recommendation. — ^In  view  of  the  increasing  efficiency  of  the  public  school  there  seems  to  be  little 
need  for  this  institution. 

CHOCTAW  COUNTY— WEST  BUTLER. 

ARMSTRONG  AGRICULTURAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  INSTITUTE. 

Principal:  A.  W.  Mitchell. 

An  elementary  school  opened  late  in  1915.  The  principal  has  started  schools  of  short  duration  in 
various  other  places.  The  school  is  owned  by  the  colored  people  of  the  community  and  controlled  by 
an  independent  board  of  colored  trustees.  The  county  appropriates  about  $340  and  $800  is  raised  in 
donations.    The  property  is  reported  to  be  worth  $15,000. 

Recommendations. — ^That  the  trustees  endeavor  to  have  the  county  assume  control  of  the  school. 

2.  That  outside  donations  be  given  only  through  the  county. 

Date  of  visit:  November,  1915. 

CONECUH  COUNTY— CHINA. 

UNION  AGRICULTURAL  INSTITUTE. 

Principal:  N.  E.  Henry. 

A  small  elementary  day  school  in  a  rural  community.  The  classes  are  ungraded  and  the  work  is 
crude. 
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The  school  was  founded  in  1901  by  its  present  principal  and  la  owned  by  an  independent  board  of 
trustees.    All  the  tjeaching  is  done  by  the  principal  and  his  wife. 

AtUndanc$,—TatBl,  s$;  all  elementary.  An  enrollment  of  50  was  reported.  The  industrial  training 
is  negligible;  a  few  boys  work  on  the  principal's  farm. 

Financial,  igi^-is. — ^The  income  amocinted  to  $505,  of  which  faoo  was  from  the  students,  $165 
from  contributions,  and  $140  from  the  county.  Practically  all  of  the  income  was  expended  for  salaries. 
The  indebtedness  amounted  to  $300,  of  which  $250  was  secured  by  mortgage  on  part  of  the  school  property 
and  $50  was  in  back  salaries. 

Plant. — Estimated  value,  $3,500.  The  plant  consists  of  a  two-story  frame  building,  poorly  con- 
structed; a  small  plat  of  land,  not  including  the  principal's  farm,  and  meager  classroom  equipment. 

Recommendation, — That  contributions  other  than  public  funds  be  made  through  agencies  having 
facilities  for  studying  schools. 

Date  of  visit:  February,  191 5. 

HALE  COUNTY— GREENSBORO. 

MRS.  CHRISTIAN'S  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  Mrs.  Christian. 

A  small  elementary  school  held  in  a  church.    The  74  pupils  are  taught  by  the  principal.    The  school 
is  a  private  enterprise  supported  by  tuition,  which  amotmts  to  approximately  $400  a  year. 
Recommendation. — ^That  the  school  continue  on  its  present  basis. 
Date  of  visit:  January,  1914. 

JEFFERSON  COUNTY— BIRMINGHAM. 

THE  TUGGLE  INSTITUTE. 

President:  Mrs.  C.  A.  Tuggle. 

A  loosely  organized  elementary  school  with  a  few  secondary  pupils.  The  school  was  founded  about 
X910  by  the  women  composing  the  "Court  of  Calanthe"  anci  the  "Daughters  of  the  Rising  Sun.''  A 
boarding  department  is  maintained  for  the  orphans  of  the  members  of  these  two  secret  orders. 

Attendance. — ^Total,  146;  elementary  14a,  secondary  4;  boarders,  120. 

Teachers. — ^Total,  6;  all  colored;  male  4,  female  2.  The  teaching  was  poorly  done  and  the  rooms 
were  crowded.    The  industrial  work  consists  of  printing,  a  little  woodworking,  and  some  sewing. 

Financial,  1^12-13. — ^As  far  as  could  be  determined  the  income  amounted  to  $1,827.  ^^  ^^  Si>i4Z 
was  from  students,  $490  from  the  two  secret  orders,  and  $196  from  the  trustees.  The  income  was  inade- 
quate to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  school.  The  indebtedness  amounted  to  $5>935i  a  part  of  which  was 
secured  by  a  mortgage  on  the  entire  property. 

Plant. — Estimated  value,  $11,000.  The  plant  consists  of  three  city  lots  and  three  frame  buildings, 
with  meager  equipment  for  classrooms  and  dormitories.  The  buildings  were  in  bad  repair  and  the 
dormitories  crowded,  poorly  supervised,  and  dirty. 

Recommendation. — In  view  of  the  condition  and  management  of  this  school,  as  outlined  above,  no 
recommendation  can  be  made  in  regard  to  it. 

Date  of  visit:  December,  19 14. 

MADISON  COUNTY— HUNTSVILLE. 

SHERMAN  INDUSTRIAL  INSTITUTE. 

Principal:  F.  R.  Davis. 

A  small  elementary  day  school  operated  as  a  private  enterprise.  About  78  pupils  are  enrolled. 
The  principal  is  assisted  by  three  women  teachers. 

The  school  was  founded  in  1904  and  occupies  a  site  owned  by  the  Freedman's  Aid  Society  and 
formerly  used  for  the  Central  Alabama  Academy.  The  principal  has  been  attempting  to  purchase 
the  property,  but  only  a  little  more  than  the  interest  has  been  paid. 

The  financial  management  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  principal.  As  far  as  could  be  determined 
the  income  amoimted  to  approximately  $1,500,  of  which  $1,300  was  from  donations,  $128  from  tuition. 
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and  $7a  from  other  sowoes.  Of  this  |z,30o  was  eaqtended  for  salaries,  and  the  remainder  lor  general 
expenses  of  the  school.    The  indebtedneas  sfnouated  to  $6,275. 

The  plant,  estimated  value  $8,700,  consasts  of  a  lai^e  city  lot,  a  two^tory  brick  building,  two  frame 
buildings*  and  equipment  valised  at  $too.    The  buildings  are  in  bad  repair  and  the  premises  poorly  kept. 

Recommundahon, — In  view  of  the  condition  and  management  of  this  school,  no  favorable  reoom- 
mendation  can  be  made  in  regard  to  it. 

Date  of  visit:  May,  19x3. 

MARENGO  COUNTY— DBMOPOLIS. 

BLACK  BELT  NORMAL. 

Principal:  U.  S.  Jones. 

A  city  school  doing  a  little  secondary  work.  It  is  owned  by  a  private  board  of  trustees,  but 
operated  by  the  dty .  There  were  7  teachers  and  an  enrollment  of  450.  The  income  amounts  to  approxi- 
motely  $2,500,  snd  the  plant  is  valued  at  $5,000. 

Rec&mmendaiian, — That  the  trustees  endeavor  to  have  the  county  assume  full  charge  of  the 
work  and  develop  the  school. 

MARENGO  COUNTY— FAUNSDALE. 

FAUNSDALE  UNION  ACADEMY. 

Principal:  J.  H.  Martin. 

An  elementary  school  in  a  rural  section.  Although  doing  the  public-school  work  for  the  colored 
children  of  the  community,  it  is  tau^t  in  a  building  owned  by  a  private  board  of  trustees.  The  plant 
is  valued  at  $1,500  and  consists  of  a  two-story  building  and  three-quarters  of  an  acre  of  land.  There 
are  3  teachers  and  about  90  pupils.  The  inooaie  amounted  to  $600,  of  which  $600  was  fiomthe  county 
and  $200  was  raised  by  the  colored  people  of  the  community.  Of  this,  $600  was  expended  for  salaries 
and  $200  for  other  purposes. 

Recommendation. — That  the  county  assume  full  control  of  the  work  and  develop  the  school. 
Date  of  visit:  May,  19x3. 

MOBILE  COUNTY— MOBILE. 
COOPER  GRADED  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  Mrs.  Alice  L.  Cooper. 

An  elementary  day  school  founded  in  19 13  by  a  former  teacher  of  Emerson  Institute .  It  is  operated 
by  the  principal  as  a  private  enterprise. 

Attendance, — ^Total,  138.  The  reported  enrollment  for  the  year  was  144.  The  work  covers  10 
grades.    The  teachers  are  three  colored  women. 

Financial,  igij-14. — ^The  income,  amounting  to  approximately  $900,  was  from  tuition  and  was 
used  chiefly  for  salaries.    The  school  building  is  rented. 

Recommendation. — ^That  the  school  continue  on  its  present  basis. 

Date  of  visit:  January,  19x4. 

MISS  A.  E.  EUROPE'S  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  Miss  A.  E.  Europe. 

An  elementary  day  school  operated  by  the  principal  as  a  private  enterprise. 
The  156  pupils  were  taught  by  three  colored  women  in  a  rented  lodge  hall.    The  income  of  approxi- 
mately $800  was  from  tuition  and  was  used  chiefly  for  salaries.    The  school  makes  no  appeal  for  donations. 
Recommendation. — ^That  provision  be  made  for  industrial  work. 
Date  of  visit:  January,  1914. 

WILCOX  COUNTY— FURMAN. 

HOPEWELL  RURAL  MANUAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  J.  P.  Thomas. 

A  small  elementary  school  operated  for  six  months  in  the  year.  The  principal  is  also  a  teacher  in 
Snow  Hill  Institute. 
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The  school  was  founded  by  the  principal  in  19x3.  It  is  owned  by  a  board  of  trustees  and  receives 
some  aid  from  the  oounty.  There  are  approximately  50  pupils  and  one  young  woman  teacher.  The 
income  amounts  to  I500,  of  which  $290  is  from  the  county  and  la  10  from  tuition.  The  principal 
solicits  aid  for  the  school  by  correspondence  with  many  people  in  the  North.  The  small  plat  of  ground, 
rough  two-room  building,  and  plain  board  seats  are  worth  about  $200.  There  is  no  industrial  or  farm 
equipment. 

Recommendation, — ^That  contributions  other  than  public  funds  be  made  through  agencies  having 
facilities  for  studying  schools. 

Date  of  visit:  March,  191 5. 

WILCOX  COUNTY— NEENAH. 

ROSEBUD  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  Miss  Rosa  J.  Young. 

AxL  elementary  public  school  with  a  six  months'  term.  It  is  taught  in  a  small  privately  owned 
frame  building  by  three  colored  women  and  enrolls  125  pupils.  The  income  amounted  to  approximately 
$500,  of  which  $300  was  from  contributions,  I125  from  tuition,  and  $75  from  county  appropriation.  The 
plant,  estimated  value  $1,000,  consists  of  a  small  plat  of  land,  a  three-room  frame  btdlding,  a  log  house, 
and  equipment  valued  at  $300. 

Recommendation, — ^That  the  school  term  be  lengthened. 

Dates  of  visit:  May,  1913;  February,  1916. 

SPECIAL  INSTITUTIONS. 

With  the  exception  of  the  nurse  training  class  at  the  John  A.  Andrew  Memorial 
Hospital  at  Tuskegee  and  the  small  hospital  connected  with  the  Millers  Peny  School, 
the  Negroes  of  Alabama  have  no  special  nurse-training  facilities.  A  colored  ward  is 
maintained  in  some  of  the  white  hospitals,  notably  the  Catholic  Hospital  in  Montgomery. 
There  is  no  systematic  attempt  to  care  for  the  colored  orphans  of  the  State.  The 
small  orphanage  of  Tuggle  Institute  in  Birmingham  is  poorly  managed  and  is  open 
only  to  orphans  of  the  members  of  the  secret  societies  which  support  the  school.  An 
excellent  State  reformatory  has  been  provided  for  delinquent  boys,  but  no  provision 
has  been  made  for  delinquent  girls.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  children  are  committed  to 
the  Daly  Reformatory  by  the  county  courts,  effort  should  be  made  to  have  the  counties 
provide  adequate  support  for  the  institution. 

MONTGOMERY  COUNTY— MOUNT  MEIGS. 

ALABAMA  REFORM  SCHOOL  FOR  JUVENILE  NEGRO  LAWBREAKERS. 

Superintendent:  A.  Simms. 

A  weU-managed  reform  school  for  boys,  organized  according  to  nxxlem  ideas  of  treating  juvenile 
delinquents.  It  is  owned  and  controlled  by  the  State  of  Alabama  and  receives  the  delinquents  com- 
mitted by  the  courts  of  the  State. 

Attendance. — ^Total,  180;  all  male.  The  courts  commit  to  the  institution  boys  from  6  to  19  years 
of  age. 

Workers. — Total,  6;  all  colored;  male  4,  female  2. 

Organization. — Half  a  day  is  given  to  schoolroom  instruction  and  half  a  day  to  manual  work.  The 
agricultural  work  is  especially  well  done .     Effort  is  made  to  surround  the  beys  with  wholesome  influences. 

Financial,  IQ15. — An  sdlowance  of  I7  per  month  is  made  for  each  boy  by  the  State.  In  191 5  this 
amounted  to  about  $15,000.  Considerable  revenue  is  also  derived  from  the  cultivation  of  the  farm  and 
the  sale  of  timber.  The  salaries  of  workers  amounted  to  $2,811.  The  remainder  of  the  income  was 
applied  to  the  boarding  department,  clothing  for  the  boys,  and  incidentals. 
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Pkmi, — ^The  plant,  eitiiiiated  value  l34»966,  consists  of  381  acres  of  excellent  land  and  nine  sub- 
stantial btiildings  in  good  condition.  The  farm  comprises  125  acres.  Three  of  the  buildings  are  con- 
crete and  six  are  frame. 

Recommtndation. — ^That  the  work  of  this  institution  be  encouraged. 

TUSCALOOSA  COUNTY— TUSCALOOSA. 
DALY  REFORMATORY. 

President:  Mrs.  Rachel  S.  Daly. 

A  reform  school  established  by  Sam  Daly  to  care  for  the  incorrigible  boys  of  Jefferson  and  Tusca- 
loosa Counties.  Children  are  committed  by  the  court  to  the  reformatory,  but  no  provision  is  made  for 
their  maintenance.  Since  the  founder's  death  his  wife,  who  inherited  the  property,  has  endeavored, 
with  very  limited  means,  to  carry  on  the  work.  About  20  boys  are  cared  for  by  two  colored  workers, 
one  male  and  one  female.  The  school  receives  about  |i  ,000  a  year.  A  part  of  this  is  from  the  farm  and 
the  balance  from  donations.  All  of  the  income  is  expended  for  running  expenses.  About  $2,000  is 
still  due  on  the  purchase  price  of  the  property.  The  plant,  estimated  value  $5,000,  consists  of  300  acres 
of  land,  one  huge  frame  building,  four  old  farmhouses,  and  very  crude  equipment. 

Recommendation. — ^That  the  counties  care  for  this  necessary  work  out  of  public  funds. 

Date  of  visit:  February,  1915. 


IV.  ARKANSAS. 

SCHOOL  FACILITIES  IN  THE  STATE. 

There  are  442,891  colored  people  in  Arkansas,  forming  28.1  per  cent  of  the  total 
population.  They  constitute  37.5  per  cent  of  all  persons  engaged  in  agricultural  pur- 
suits in  the  State.  The  number  of  farms  cultivated  by  them  increased  35.3  per  cent 
between  1900  and  1910.  This  increase  was  exceeded  only  by  that  of  Oklahoma  and 
Georgia.  As  farmers  renting  and  owning  land  they  have  chaige  of  2,652,684  acres  of 
land;  as  farm  laborers  they  undoubtedly  cultivate  a  much  laiger  area  of  Arkansas  soil. 
While  the  United  States  census  indicates  hopeful  progress  in  the  decrease  of  illiteracy 
and  the  improvement  of  health  conditions,  illiterates  are  still  26.4  per  cent  of  the  colored 
people  10  years  of  age  and  over  and  16.8  per  cent  of  the  children  10  to  14  years  of  age, 
and  the  death  rate  is  very  Ugh.  Such  a  degree  of  illiteracy  and  ill  health  is  certain  evi- 
dence of  extensive  waste  of  economic  resources  and  human  energy.  In  view  of  these 
facts,  it  is  important  to  note  the  following  summary  of  the  public  school  facilities  and 
educational  needs  of  Arkansas  as  they  are  shown  jp,  the  United  States  census  and  in 
reports  made  to  the  State  department  of  public  instruction:  ^ 

White.  Nesfo. 

Population,  1910 i,  X3x,  oa6  44a,  891 

Children  6  to  24  yean  of  age  in  State,  Z9Z0 345,790  99*3^3 

Children  6  to  14  years  of  age  in  63  counties,  19x0 299,7x7  99i3io 

Teachers'  slaries  in  public  schools  of  63  counties,  19x3-13 $2, 587, 46a  $455, 938 

Teachers' salaries  per  child  6  to  14  years  in  63  counties ^i>*95  ^59 

Percentage  illiterate,  X9X0 7.  o  96. 4 

Percentage  living  in  rural  communities,  X9X0 87. 3  86. 6 

Public  appropriations, — ^The  public  school  teachers  in  63  counties  of  Arkansas 
received  $3,043,400  in  salaries  in  1912-13.  Of  this  sum  $2,587,462  was  for  the  teachers 
of  199,717  white  children  and  $455)938  for  the  teachers  of  99,310  colored  children.  On  a 
per  capita  basis  this  is  $12.95  for  each  white  child  and  $4.59  for  each  colored  child. '  As 
one  of  the  border  States  Arkansas  shows  a  per  capita  expenditure  that  is  considerably 
higher  than  States  whose  Negro  population  forms  a  larger  per  cent  of  the  total.  Map  4 
presents  these  per  capita  figures  for  each  county  in  Arkansas,  the  proportion  of  Negroes 
being  indicated  by  the  shading.  The  inequalities  between  the  figures  for  white  children 
and  those  for  colored  children  are  greatest  in  the  counties  along  the  Mississippi  River  and 
the  Louisiana  border,  where  the  proportion  of  Negroes  in  the  total  population  is  largest. 
The  per  capita  sums  decrease  for  white  and  increase  for  colored  children  with  consider- 
able r^^larity  as  the  proportion  of  Negroes  becomes  smaller.    The  extent  of  this  regu- 

^  Expcodittircs  in  white  and  colored  scfaoob  are  not  published  separately  in  the  reports  o(  the  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion but  were  obtained  by  correspondence  through  the  office  of  the  superintendent.  The  la  counties  not  included  have  very 
lew  Negroes  and  report  no  eicpenditure  for  coloied  schools. 

*  These  figures  were  computed  by  dividing  the  total  amount  of  teachers'  salaries  in  public  schools  by  the  number  of  children 
6  to  Z4  years  of  age  enumerated  by  the  United  States  census. 
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larity  appears  in  the  following  table,  which  shows  the  per  capita  expenditures  for 
county  groups  based  on  the  percentage  of  Negro  population: 

County  fnmpt,  pcrGCntasc  Of  NcgroM  m  the  populstkn.         population,      population.         whitt.  Negro. 

Counties  under  lo  per  cent 91, 965           3f  717  IS.  91  ts-  ^ 

Counties  zo  to  2$  per  cent 3a,  879           5, 702  -  9. 97  6. 06 

Counties  25  to  50  per  cent 541637  39*439  »9- 57  4- 7* 

Counties  50  to  75  per  cent 16, 483  30, 443  x6.  2$  4. 36 

Counties  75  to  100  per  cent 3>  753  so,  006  33. 60  4.  aa 

The  high  per  capita  for  white  children  in  the  '*  black  belt "  counties  is  partly  explained 
by  the  fact  that  in  these  counties  the  children  are  few  and  widely  scattered.  The 
smaller  cost  of  schools  for  colored  children  is  partly  due  to  the  lower  wage  scale  for 
colored  teachers  and  partly  to  the  comparatively  limited  provision  for  high  school  educa- 
tion. It  is  apparent,  however,  that  these  explanations  by  no  means  account  for  the 
divergencies  in  the  ''black  belt"  counties.  In  addition  to  the  $2,587,462  appropriated 
for  the  public  school  teachers  of  white  children,  the  State  appropriated  $240,908  to  main- 
tain four  agricultural  high  schools,  one  normal  school  and  the  State  university.  To  the 
$455,938  for  public  school  teachers  of  colored  children,  the  State  added  $10,000  to  sup- 
plement the  income  of  the  agricultural  and  mechanical  school  largely  maintained  by 
Federal  funds. 

Private  financial  aid. — ^The  deficiencies  in  secondary  and  higher  schools  for  colored 
people  largely  explain  the  existence  of  the  private  schools  in  the  State.  These  schools 
have  a  property  valuation  of  $376,222,  an  annual  income  of  $62,337,  ^^^  ^^  attendance  of 
3,103  pupils,  of  whom  2,586  are  in  elementary  grades.  A  summary  of  the  income  and 
property  of  the  private  and  higher  colored  schools  in  Arkansas  grouped  according  to  own- 
ership is  given  in  the  following  table :  Number  ol  Annual  Value  of 

schoob.  income.  property. 

Total  private  schools 36  I62, 337  $376, 222 

Independent 3  1,100  3*700 

Denominational 24  61,237  373,522 

State  and  Federal i  24, 003  141, 456 

According  to  this  table  the  private  schools  are  almost  entirely  supported  by  denomi- 
nations. The  annual  income  of  the  colored  schools  owned  by  denominations  whose 
membership  is  white  or  largely  so  aggregates  $40,848  as  against  $20,389  for  those  of  the 
colored  denominations.  The  property  owned  by  the  former  group  is  valued  at  $296,350 
and  that  owned  by  the  later  at  $76, 1 72.  Some  of  the  schools  controlled  by  white  denomi- 
nations receive  considerable  sums  of  money  from  their  colored  members.  The  statistics 
of  the  State  and  Federal  school  with  an  income  of  $24,003  and  property  valued  at 
$141,456  are  in  striking  contrast  with  those  for  the  private  schools.  In  addition  to  the 
private  aid  reported  in  the  above  table  $1 1 ,576  was  appropriated  for  general  supervision 
and  special  phases  of  education  by  the  Jeanes  and  Slater  Funds,  the  General  Education 
Board,  and  the  Rosen wald  Rural  School  Fund. 

While  the  total  number  of  private  schools  is  26,  only  1 1  play  any  important  part  in 
the  educational  activities  of  the  State.  Some  of  the  remaining  15  may  be  justified  on 
denominational  grounds;  the  majority,  however,  are  so  hampered  by  small  income  or 
poor  management  that  the  State  receives  but  little  benefit  from  them.  The  schools 
of  the  first  group  are  described  under  their  respective  counties  and  their  location  shown 
on  Map  5.    The  schools  of  the  second  group  are  summarized  according  to  ownership 
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and  discussed  at  the  end  of  this  chapter.    The  attendance  of  the  private  and  hig^her 
colored  schools  by  ownership  groups  is  indicated  in  the  following  statement : 

NuiBber  Total        "EUtnea-     Scoood- 

of  schools,     attendance,     tary.  ary. 

Total  private  schools 26  ^  $»  X03  s,  586  465 

Independent. .  ^ 9             70  70 

Denominational 34  *  3, 033  9, 5x6  465 

State  and  Federal z           170  130  40 

In  view  of  the  frequency  of  the  terms  "academy"  and  "college"  in  the  names  of 
these  private  institutions,  it  is  important  to  note  that  only  about  one-tenth  of  their 
pupils  are  of  secondary  grade  and  only  52  are  in  college  classes. 

Attendance. — ^The  United  States  Census  reported  99,383  colored  children  6  to  14 
years  of  age,  of  whom  only  57,872  were  attending  school.  A  study  of  the  figures  for  the 
public  and  private  schools  shows  that  while  a  majority  of  the  elementary  colored  pupils 
are  in  the  public  schools,  almost  half  the  secondary  pupils  and  all  the  college  pupils  are 
in  private  schools.  The  large  majority  of  the  white  secondary  and  college  pupils, 
however,  are  in  public  schools. 

Elementary. — ^The  inadequacy  of  the  elementary  school  system  for  colored  chil- 
dren is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  attendance  in  both  public  and  private  schools  is 
only  58  per  cent  of  the  children  of  elementary  school  age.  The  average  length  of  term 
in  white  and  colored  public  schools  is  under  6  months.  The  2,586  pupils  in  private 
schools  are  fairly  well  taught,  but  their  number  b  only  a  small  part  of  the  57,872  chil- 
dren attending  school  and  a  still  smaller  fraction  of  the  99,383  children  of  elementary 
school  age. 

Secondary. — ^There  are  five  public  high  schools  for  colored  youth  in  Arkansas. 
Three  offer  four-year  courses  and  two  offer  three-year  courses.  All  but  the  Gibbs  High 
School  in  Little  Rock  share  their  buildings  with  the  elementary  grades.  In  addition 
to  these  schools  there  are  probably  10  or  15  public  schools  with  a  few  pupils  above  the 
elementary  grades. 

Of  the  825  secondary  colored  pupils  in  Arkansas  465  are  in  12  private  schools. 
Pour-year  courses  are  maintained  in  eight  of  the  private  schools.  The  secondary  work 
of  the  remaining  four  varies  from  a  few  subjects  above  the  elementary  grades  to  a  full 
three-year  course.  The  courses  of  study  in  most  of  these  schools  follow  closely  the 
college  preparatory  or  classical  type.  Many  of  them  still  require  Greek  and  practically 
all  make  Latin  the  central  subject.  Very  few  have  adequate  provision  for  physical  or 
social  science. 

College. — College  classes  are  maintained  at  Philander  Smith  College  and  Arkansas 
Baptist  College,  but  the  combined  college  attendance  is  only  52.  Neither  institution 
is  adequately  equipped  to  do  college  work. 

Teacher  training. — ^The  most  urgent  need  of  the  colored  schools  in  Arkansas  is 
trained  teachers.  The  supply  now  depends  almost  entirely  upon  the  secondary  schools, 
many  of  which  aie  private  institutions.  Of  the  private  schools,  however,  only  four  offer 
even  fair  preparation  for  teaching,  while  two  others  do  some  teacher-training  work.  To 
supplement  these  facilities,  an  effort  is  now  being  made  to  develop  county  training 
schools.  These  schools  are  county  centers  at  which  some  secondary  and  industrial 
training  may  be  given  to  those  who  plan  to  teach  in  rural  sections.     Through  the  co- 

1  Includes  13  pupils  in  college  classes  at  Arkausas  Baptist  College  and  39  in  Philander  Smith  College. 
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operation  of  the  Slater  Fund  and  the  General  Education  Board  with  the  State  depart- 
ment of  education,  four  of  these  institutions  are  now  maintained.  As  yet,  however, 
their  work  is  almost  entirely  of  elementary  grade.  They  have  probably  been  more 
successful  in  Arkansas  than  elsewhere  because  of  their  location  in  small  towns  rather 
than  in  remote  rural  districts.  The  small  town  has  made  possible  the  combination  of 
rural  interests  with  the  larger  school  income,  better  traveling  facilities,  and  more  board- 
ing accommodations  for  pupils  from  a  distance.  The  pupils  in  the  graduating  classes 
of  all  the  schools  ofiFering  teacher-training  subjects  in  191 5  numbered  only  125,  an  annual 
output  obviously  inadequate  to  meet  the  need  for  teachers  in  a  State  with  over  440,000 
colored  people  and  1,900  colored  public-school  teachers. 
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Map  5. — Private  schools  for  Nbgrobs  in  Arkansas. 

The  circles  show  the  location  and  the  annual  income  of  the  more  important  schools. 
The  shading  indicates  the  percentage  of  Negroes  in  the  total  population. 
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Industrial. — The  facilities  for  industrial  training  are  very  limited.  No  colored 
school  in  the  State  is  able  to  teach  a  trade  effectively.  Though  a  reorganization  is 
being  effected,  the  State  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  at  Pine  Bluff  has  been 
little  more  than  a  dty  school  with  fair  facilities  for  manual  training.  Seven  of  the 
private  schools  offer  satisfactory  industrial  work  in  one  or  two  lines  and  two  other 
schools  provide  a  small  amount  of  industrial  training. 

AgrictUiure. — ^The  facilities  for  teaching  agriculture  are  also  very  limited.  The 
majority  of  the  schools  fail  to  provide  systematic  training  in  this  branch.  Six  of  the 
private  schools  have  tracts  of  land  which  their  pupils  cultivate  as  laborers,  the  educa- 
tional value  of  this  labor  varying  with  the  institution.  Two  schoob  have  courses  in  gar- 
dening. In  the  effort  to  acquire  large  farms  the  remaining  schools  have  overlooked  the 
educational  possibilities  of  a  well  planned  course  in  gardening. 

Supervision. — ^Through  the  cooperation  of  the  State  department  ot  education  and 
the  General  Education  Board  a  white  supervisor  is  maintained  for  the  colored  rural 
schools.  This  supervisor  travels  over  the  State  observing  educational  conditions  and 
encouraging  efforts  for  improvement.  The  more  important  agencies  with  which  he 
cooperates  are  the  Jeanes  and  Slater  Funds,  and  the  Rosenwald  Rural  School  Building 
Fund. 

Eleven  counties  in  the  State  have  Jeanes  Fund  supervisors  traveling  among  the 
rural  schools,  introducing  industrial  training  and  extending  the  influence  of  the  school 
into  the  community.  In  191 5  the  Jeanes  Fund  appropriated  $2,799,  the  counties  gave 
$1,520,  and  the  county  supervisors  raised  $1,256  by  appeals  to  the  people.  With  the 
financial  help  of  the  General  Education  Board  these  super\dsors  and  other  agents  have 
organized  "home-makers'  clubs''  composed  of  colored  girls  and  women. 

SUMMARY  OF  EDUCATIONAI^   KEEDS. 

1.  The  strengthening  and  extension  of  the  elementary  school  system.  The  only 
agencies  able  to  supply  this  need  are  the  State,  the  county,  and  the  local  public  school 
districts. 

2.  The  increase  of  teacher- training  facilities.  To  this  end  secondary  schools  with 
teacher-training  courses  should  be  provided,  more  summer  schools  and  teachers'  insti- 
tutes should  be  maintained,  and  the  private  schools  should  cooperate  with  the  State 
department  of  education  by  placing  more  emphasis  on  teacher-training  courses  in 
accordance  with  state  standards.  Special  effort  should  be  made  to  reorganize  the 
State  school  so  that  it  may  supply  the  need  for  teachers  of  industry  and  agriculture. 

3.  More  provision  for  instruction  in  gardening,  household  arts,  and  simple  industries. 
In  developing  this  work,  counties  should  realize  the  possibilities  of  the  Jeanes  Fund 
industrial  supervisors. 

4.  More  instruction  in  agriculture  and  in  the  problems  of  rural  life,  so  that  teachers 
and  leaders  may  be  developed  for  a  people  86.6  per  cent  rural. 

5.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  industrial  high  schools  in  towns. 
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PRIVATE  AND  HIGHER  SCHOOLS. 

The  private  and  higher  schools  of  Arkansas  are  herewith  described.    Counties  and 

cities  in  which  the  more  important  institutions  are  located  are  presented  as  a  background 

for  the  discussion  of  the  individual  schools.    The  counties  are  arranged  in  alphabetical 

order. 

ARKANSAS  COUNTY. 

White.  Negro. 

Populatkm,  xgio zi,  Sax  4, 269 

CUldren,  6  to  14  yean  of  age,  19x0 2,  X2a  x,  005 

Teacheis'  salaries  in  public  schools,  1912-13 ^^5*393  ^3f  3^^^ 

Teachers'  salaries  per  child,  6  to  X4,  in  county $xx.  97  $3. 3X 

Percentage  illiterate,  X910 3.  7  23.  7 

The  rural  population  is  83  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  average  attendance,  according 
to  the  census  of  1910,  is  1,672  white  pupils  and  479  colored  pupils. 

These  statistics  indicate  the  need  for  additional  school  facilities.  The  work  of  the 
elementary  schools  should  be  extended  and  strengthened.  A  Jeanes  Fund  county  super- 
vising industrial  teacher  travels  in  the  county  and  aids  the  teachers  in  rural  schools  to 
introduce  industrial  work  and  extend  the  influence  of  the  school  into  the  community. 
The  Immanuel  Institute,  located  in  a  rural  district  8  miles  from  Almyra,  serves  as  a  den* 
tral  school  where  pupils  may  board  and  supplement  the  training  received  in  the  rural 

schools  of  the  county. 

ALMYRA. 
IMMANUEL  INSTITUTE. 

Principal:  D.  B.  Marshall. 

A  school  of  elementary  grade,  located  in' the  open  country.  There  are  a  few  pupils 
in  secondary  subjects.    The  good  work  in  industries  is  hampered  by  poor  equipment. 

The  school  was  founded  and  is  owned  by  the  local  Baptist  Association,  but  receives 
aid  and  supervision  from  the  county. 

Attendance, — ^Total,  126;  elementary  120,  secondary  6;  boarders,  39. 

Teachers. — ^Total,  4;  all  colored;  male  i,  female  3.     The  teachers  are  well  trained. 

Organization. — ^The  course  includes  12  grades  of  work.  Though  pupils  are  assigned 
to  the  industrial  work  according  to  age  rather  than  by  classes,  gardening,  broom  making, 
and  cooking  are  done  with  reasonable  success. 

Financial^  191 2-1 3. — ^As  far  as  could  be  determined  the  income  amounted  to  $1,675, 
of  which  $1 ,105  was  from  board  and  tuition,  $255  from  the  Baptist  Association,  $200  from 
the  county,  and  $115  from  other  sources.  Of  the  income,  $975  was  expended  for  salaries, 
$500  for  supplies  for  the  boarding  and  academic  departments,  and  $200  for  the  farm. 

Plant, — Estimated  value,  $5,000.  The  plant  consists  of  40  acres  of  land,  a  frame 
school  building  used  for  classrooms  and  boys'  dormitory,  a  small  building  for  primary 
grades,  an  unfinished  boys*  dormitory,  and  a  little  furniture  for  classrooms  and 
dormitories. 

Recommendations. — i.  That  the  Baptist  Association  endeavor  to  have  this  school 
developed  as  a  county  training  school.^ 

2.  That  gardening  and  simple  manual  training  be  required  subjects.' 

^  See  recommendations  in  summary  diapter,  p.  aa. 
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3.  That  the  boarding  department  and  classrooms  be  so  conducted  as  to  create 
habits  of  order  and  cleanliness. 
Date  of  visit:  March,  1914. 

BRADLEY  COUNTY. 

WUte.  Negro. 

Population,  1910 9, 877  4, 64Z 

Children,  6  to  14  years  of  age,  1910 3, 188  i,  107 

Teachers'  salaries  in  puplic  schools,  1913-13 $39, 905  $4, 687 

Teachers'  salaries  per  child,  6  to  14  in  county $15. 67  $4. 33 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910 5. 6  31. 6 

The  entire  population  is  rural.  The  average  attendance,  according  to  the  census 
of  1910,  is  1,670  white  pupils  and  568  colored  pupils. 

These  statistics  indicate  the  need  for  additional  school  facilities.  The  work  of  the 
elementary  schools  should  be  extended  and  strengthened.  Even  in  the  town  of  Warren 
the  school  term  is  short,  though  a  new  and  commodious  building  has  been  erected.  It 
is  reasonable  to  expect,  however,  that  Warren  town  will  soon  be  able  to  care  for  the 
elementary  pupils,  so  that  Walters  Institute  may  develop  as  a  central  training  school 
and  provide  more  advanced  secondary  and  industrial  education  for  the  pupils  of  sur- 
rounding districts. 

WARREN. 
WALTERS  INSTITUTE. 

President:  J.  W.  Eichelberger. 

An  elementary  school  with  a  few  high-school  pupils.  The  boarding  department  is 
well  regulated.  The  school  was  founded  in  1906  and  is  owned  and  controlled  by  the 
General  Board  of  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion  Church.  It  has  a  board  of  62 
trustees  acting  in  an  advisory  capacity. 

Attendance. — ^Total,  77;  elementary  68,  secondary  9;  boarders,  37.  The  reported 
enrollment  for  the  year  was  130. 

Teachers. — ^Total,  5;  all  colored;  male  3,  female  2.  Two  part-time  teachers  are 
also  employed. 

Organization. — ^The  elementary  grades  are  well  taught.  The  secondary  pupils  are 
in  a  four- year  high-school  course,  three  of  them  doing  practice  teaching.  Instruction 
in  sewing  is  provided  for  girls  and  all  pupils  have  gardening. 

Financial,  1912-13, — The  accounts  are  carefully  kept.  The  more  important  items 
for  the  year  were : 

Income,  excluding  noneducational  receipts. $1, 047 

Expenditure,  less  noneducational  receipts i,  093 

Indebtedness 400 

Value  of  plant 6, 200 

Sources  of  income:  A.  M.  E.  Z.  Church,  $600;  tuition  and  fees,  $447.  The  non- 
educational  receipts  were  from  the  boarding  department  and  amounted  to  $900. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Supplies  for  boarding  department,  $740;  building,  $700; 
salaries,  $553. 

Indebtedness:  The  indebtedness  of  $400  represents  for  the  most  part  back  salary 
of  teachers  and  sums  owing  for  running  expenses. 
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Plant:  ^  Estimated  value,  $6,200.  The  plant  consists  of  5^  acres  of  land,  one 
frame  building,  and  about  $200  in  movable  equipment.  The  grounds  and  buildings  are 
dean  and  the  dormitory  rooms  well  kept. 

RecommendaHons. — i.  That  the  school  continue  its  lower  grades  only  so  long  as  the 
public  school  is  overcrowded. 

2.  That  in  order  to  develop  as  a  teacher-training  school  the  industrial  work  and 
gardening  be  strengthened.' 

Date  of  visit:  March,  191 4.     Facts  verified,  191 6. 

CHICOT  COUNTY. 

White.  Negro. 

Population,  1910 4»388  17,68a 

Children  6  to  14  yean  of  age,  1910 560  3, 839 

Teachers'  salaries  in  public  schools,  1911-15 $23, 006  $xx,  371 

Teachers'  salaries  per  child  6  to  14  in  county $39. 30  $2. 94 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910 5. 8  34 

The  entire  population  is  rural.  The  attendance,  according  to  the  census  ofi9io, 
was  376  white  pupils  and  2,095  colored  pupils.  Effort  is  being  made  to  furnish  addi- 
tional school  facilities  in  Chicot  County  by  developing  a  central  training  institution  at 
Dennott.  A  Jeanes  Fund  supervising  industrial  teacher  travels  in  the  county  and 
helps  the  teachers  in  rural  schools  to  introduce  industrial  work  and  extend  the  influence 
of  the  school  into  the  community.  Since  there  is  little  probability  that  the  Baptist 
schod  will  move  to  another  section  of  the  county,  effort  should  be  made  to  coordinate 
its  work  with  the  county  training  school,  so  that  duplication  may  be  avoided.  This 
school  is  one  of  the  larger  local  Baptist  schools  of  the  State.  If  it  were  reorganized,  its 
boarding  department  would  enable  it  to  serve  several  surrounding  counties  as  well  as 
Chicot.  Dupree  Academy,  located  in  Dermott,  is  an  excellent  private  school  with  one 
teacher.    This  school  is  described  in  the  summary  of  small  private  schools  for  Arkansas. 

DERMOTT. 

CHICOT  COUNTY  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  J.  H.  Vickers. 

A  public  school  of  elementary  grade  selected  as  a  central  institution  to  provide 
more  advanced  training  for  the  colored  pupils  of  the  county. 

Attendance, — ^Total,  245;  all  elementary.  • 

Teachers. — ^Total,  4;  all  colored;  male  i,  female  3. 

Organization, — ^The  work  covers  the  usual  eight  elementary  grades.  In  order  to 
provide  some  training  for  those  who  go  out  to  teach  in  rural  schools  a  course  in  methods 
is  given  in  the  eighth  grade.  The  industrial  training  consists  of  cooking,  sewing,  chair 
caning,  and  shuck  work.     The  school  term  is  six  months. 

Financial,  1^14,-15, — ^The  income  amoimted  to  $1,804,  of  which  $1,304  was  from 
State  funds  and  $500  from  the  Slater  Fund.  Of  the  income,  $1,300  was  expended  for 
salaries  and  $504  for  other  expenses. 

Plant, — Estimated  value,  $5,000.  Of  this,  $500  is  4n  land,  $4,000  in  the  building, 
and  $500  in  equipment. 

^  Tbe  scfaoolhouae  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  19x4  and  new  buildines  valued  at  $7,300  have  since  been  erected.     The  school 
iiicttrred  an  indebtedness  of  about  $3,000  in  rebuilding. 
*  See  reronrntfndatfani  in  summary  dupter,  p.  22. 
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Recommendations, — i.  That  facilities  be  provided  for  gardening  and  manual  train- 
ing *  for  boys. 

2.  That,  in  order  to  make  the  teacher  training  of  more  value,  secondary  work  and 
practice  teaching  be  introduced. 

SOUTH  EAST  BAPTIST  ACADEMY. 

Principal:  J.  R.  Burdett. 

A  poorly  managed  elementary  school  with  a  few  pupils  in  secondary  subjects.  It 
was  founded  by  the  local  Baptist  association  and  is  owned  by  a  board  of  trustees  elected 
by  the  association. 

Attendance. — ^Total,  105;  elementary  97,  secondary  8;  boarders,  35.  The  reported 
annual  enrollment  was  157. 

Teachers  and  workers. — ^Total,  6;  all  colored;  male  2,  female  4. 

Organization. — ^Twelve  grades  were  claimed,  but  the  majority  of  the  pupils  were 
below  the  fourth  grade.  No  industrial  work  is  done  and  the  land  is  not  used  for  educa- 
tional purposes. 

Financial,  1913-14. — ^As  far  as  could  be  determined,  the  income  amounted  to 
$2,136,  of  which  $1,447  was  from  board  and  tuition  and  $689  from  the  Baptist  Associa- 
tion. Of  the  income,  $1 ,664  was  expended  for  salaries  and  $472  for  the  boarding  depart- 
ment and  general  expenses. 

Plant. — Estimated  value,  $7,000.  The  plant  consists  of  40  acres  of  land,  two  large 
frame  buildings,  and  school  furniture.  The  buildings  were  dirty  and  the  lighting  and 
ventilation  poor.     The  dormitory  rooms  were  crowded. 

Recommendations. — i.  That  the  trustees  endeavor  to  reorganize  this  school  so  that 
it  may  supplement  rather  than  duplicate  the  public-school  work. 

2.  That  provision  be  made  for  teacher  training,  gardening,  and  simple  industrial 
work.* 

3.  That  the  boarding  department  be  enlarged  and  used  for  the  home  training  of 
the  pupils. 

Date  of  visit:  March,  1914. 

CLARK  COUNTY. 

White.  Negro. 

Population,  1910 16, 319  7*,  367 

Qiildr|ji  6  to  14  years  of  age,  1910 3, 630  i,  855 

Teachers'  salaries  in  public  schools,  19x2-13 $41, 421  $7, 475 

Teachers'  salaries  per  child  6  to  14  in  cx)unty $1 1. 41  $4-  03 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910 ' 5.  2  26.  i 

The  rural  population  is  88.4  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  average  attendance,  accord- 
ing to  the  census  of  1910,  was  2,607  white  pupils  and  985  colored  pupils. 

These  statistics  indicate  a  need  for  additional  school  facilities.  The  work  of  the 
elementary  schools  should  be  extended  and  strengthened.  The  Presb3rterian  Board  should 
make  special  effort  to  reorganize  the  Arkadelphia  Academy,  so  that  it  will  furnish 
secondary,  industrial,  and  teacljer  training  facilities  to  supplement  the  training  in  the 
county  schools.  With  its  limited  equipment  and  support,  the  Baptist  school  would  be 
of  more  value  if  it  were  moved  to  some  section  of  the  State  where  it  is  more  needed 

*  See  recommendations  in  summary  ohai>ter,  p.  aa. 
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or  combined  with  one  of  the  larger  Baptist  schools.    This  school  is  described  in  the 
summary  of  small  Baptist  schools  for  Arkansas. 

.  A  Jeanes  Pmid  supervising  industrial  teacher  travels  in  the  county  and  aids  the 
teachers  in  the  rural  schools  to  introduce  industrial  work  and  extend  the  influence  of 
the  school  into  the  community. 

ARKADELPHIA. 

PRESBYTERIAN  ACADEMY. 

Principal :  W.  D.  Feaster. 

An  elementary  school  with  a  few  secondary  pupils.  The  management  is  not  effec- 
tive.    A  few  pupils  board  at  the  school. 

The  school  was  founded  about  1894  and  is  owned  and  controlled  by  the  Presb3rterian 
Board  of  Missions  for  Preedmen. 

Attendance. — ^Total,  200;  elementary  195,  secondary  5.  The  reported  enrollment 
for  the  year  was  377. 

Teachers. — ^Total,  6;  all  colored;  male  2,  female  4. 

Organization. — The  1 1  grades  are  taught  by  four  teachers  with  occasional  assist- 
ance from  the  principal  and  his  wife.  The  large  majority  of  the  pupils  are  in  the 
primary  classes. 

The  industrial  training  is  limited  to  a  little  sewing  and  cooking.  A  few  boys  work 
on  the  farm  and  grounds  to  help  pay  their  expenses.  Concrete  work  is  done  in  a  small 
shop  and  two  or  three  pupils  are  permitted  to  help. 

Financial,  igi2-ij. — No  systematic  books  are  kept.     As  far  as  could  be  determined 

the  more  important  items  were: 

Income,  excluding  noneducational  receipts $1, 425 

Expenditures,  leas  noneducational  receipts i,  200 

Value  of  plant 8, 300 

Sources  of  income. — Presbyterian  board,  $1,225;  tuition,  $200.  The  noneduca- 
tional receipts  amotmted  to  $1,400.  Of  this  $1,200  was  from  the  boarding  department 
and  $200  from  the  farm. 

Items  of  expenditure, — Salaries,  $1,225;  other  expenses,  $1,375. 

Plant. — Land :  Estimated  value,  $3,800.  The  school  owns  38  acres  of  land,  of  which 
only  a  small  portion  is  cultivated.  Little  or  no  effort  has  been  made  to  beautify  the 
grounds. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $3,500.  There  is  a  large  two-story  frame  structure, 
used  for  classrooms  and  dormitories,  besides  a  small  shop  and  a  bam. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $1,000.  The  equipment  consists  chiefly  of 
crude  furniture  for  classrooms  and  dormitories. 

Recommendation, — ^That  the  work  be  reorganized  and  the  administration 
strengthened. 

Dates  of  visits:  March,  1914;  March,  1915. 

GARLAND  COUNTY. 

White.  Ncgro- 

Population,  1910 22,457  41665 

Children,  6  to  14  years  of  age,  Z910 3, 934  663 

Teachers'  salaries  in  public  schools,  19x2-13 $52, 026  $5, 505 

Teachers'  salaries  per  child  6  to  14  in  county $13.  22  $8. 32 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910 5. 6  15.  7 
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The  rural  poptilation  is  47.1  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  average  attendance,  accord- 
ing to  the  census  of  1910,  is  2,679  white  pupils  and  538  colored  pupils. 

These  statistics  indicate  fairly  good  public  school  facilities.  The  effort  to  develop 
a  private  school  in  Hot  Springs  is  hardly  worth  while,  especially  since  the  public  school 
of  the  town  is  doing  secondary  work. 

HOT  SPRINGS. 

LANGSTON  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  F.  C.  Long. 

A  public  school  offering  four  years  of  secondary  work.  Owing  to  the  destruction 
of  the  building  by  fire,  the  school  has  been  taught  in  rented  quarters  and  the  industrial 
courses  have  been  discontinued.  The  eight  elementary  grades  are  taught  in  the  same 
building. 

Attendance. — Secondary,  39;  male  18,  female  21.  The  elementary  enrollment  for 
the  year  was  405. 

Teachers. — Secondary,  4;  male  i,  female  3. 

Organization. — ^Secondary :  The  secondary  work  includes  English,  geometry,  algebra, 
history,  physics,  biology,  civics,  and  half-year  courses  in  classroom  agriculture,  physi- 
ology, and  physical  geography.  It  is  planned  to  provide  industrial  training  when  the 
new  building  is  completed. 

Plant, — ^A  new  building  was  being  erected  to  replace  the  one  burned  in  1913. 

Date  of  visit:  March,  1914. 

HEMPSTEAD  COUNTY. 

White.  Negro. 

Population,  1910 14, 184  14, 100 

Children6tox4  years  of  age,  1910 3»  i55  3>9i4 

Teachers 'salaries  in  public  schools,  I9i2>i3 $39, 650  $16, 675 

Teachers'  salaries  per  child  6  to  14  in  county $12.  57  $4.  26 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910 2.6  26. 4 

The  rural  population  is  87.1  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  average  attendance,  accord- 
ing to  the  census  of  1910,  is  2,215  white  pupils  and  2,169  colored  pupils. 

In  the  effort  to  improve  the  public  schools,  the  county,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Slater  Fund  and  the  General  Education  Board,  is  developing  the  central  training  school 
at  Hope.  A  Jeanes  Fund  supervising  industrial  teacher  travels  among  the  rural  schools 
and  aids  the  teachers  in  introducing  industrial  work  and  extending  the  influence  of  the 
school  into  the  community. 

HOPE. 

HEMPSTEAD  COUNTY  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

Principal :  H.  C.  Yerger. 

A  public  school  of  elementary  grade  with  a  few  secondary  pupils.  It  has  been 
selected  as  a  central  institution  to  provide  more  advanced  training  for  the  colored  pupils 
of  the  county. 

Attendance. — ^Total,  300;  elementary  258,  secondary  42;  boarders,  20. 
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Teachers. — ^Total,  8;  all  colored;  male  3,  female  5;  academic  5,  industrial  3. 
Two  of  the  industrial  teachers  receive  such  small  salaries  that  t^ey  are  obliged  to  earn 
money  by  using  the  shop  equipment  for  outside  repair  work. 

OrgantzcUian. — ^Blementary :  The  elexnentary  work  is  done  in  the  first  seven  grades. 

Secondary:  The  eighth  and  ninth  grades  have  secondary  work,  together  with  some 
elementary  subjects.  The  teacher  training  in  these  grades  consists  of  rudimentary 
work  in  psychology,  child  study,  methods,  and  practice  teaching. 

Industrial:  Cooking  and  sewing  are  provided  for  girls,  and  shoemaking,  painting, 
woodwork,  and  blacksmithing  for  boys    The  work  is  well  planned  and  practical. 

Financial,  j^i^-i^. — ^The  income  amounted  to  $3,662,  of  which  $1,512  was  from 
the  State,  $650  from  district  taxes  on  colored  property,  and  $500  from  the  Slater  Fund. 
Of  the  income,  $2,183  ^^  expended  for  salaries  and  $479  for  other  purposes. 

Plant, — Estimated  value,  $9,000.  Of  this,  $500  is  in  land,  $7,000  in  the  building, 
and  $1 ,500  in  equipment. 

Recommendations, — i.  That  the  boarding  department  be  extended  so  that  more 
pupils  from  the  surrounding  rural  districts  may  attend. 

2.  That  the  theory  and  practice  of^gardening  be  made  part  of  the  regular  course.^ 

JEFFERSON  COUNTY. 

White.  Negro. 

Population,  19x0 15, 038  37, 69a 

Children  6ito  14  yeais  of  age,  19x0 3, 50a  8, 063 

Teachers'  salaries  in  public  schools,  19x2-13 ^46, 939  $37, 526 

Teachers'  salaries  per  child  6  to  X4  in  county $18.  76  $4. 6$ 

Percentage  illiterate,  X9X0 aa.  o  25. 9 

The  rural  population  is  71.4  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  average  attendance,  accord- 
ing to  the  census  of  1910,  is  1,947  white  pupils  and  5,168  colored  pupils. 

PINE  BLUFF. 

It  is  apparent  from  the  figures  that  the  colored  schools  of  the  county  enroll  only 
about  two-thirds  of  the  children  of  school  age.  In  the  town  of  Pine  Bluff,  however, 
conditions  are  better.  In  addition  to  fairly  good  elementary  facilities,  a  four-year 
high  school  course  is  provided.  At  present  the  State  Agricultural  and*  Mechanical 
College  is  little  more  than  a  supplement  to  the  city  public  school  system.  Special 
effort  should  be  made  to  move  the  school  to  a  rural  section  and  develop  a  boarding 
department,  so  that  it  may  fulfill  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  designed.  The  chief 
justification  for  the  Catholic  and  Presbyterian  schools  is  their  denominational  affil- 
iation. These  two  schools  are  described  in  the  summaries  of  small  Catholic  and  small 
Presbyterian  schools  for  Arkansas. 

A  Jeanes  Fund  supervising  industrial  teacher  travels  in  the  county  encouraging  the 
teachers  in  rural  schools  to  introduce  industrial  work  and  extending  the  influence  of  the 
school  into  the  community. 


I 
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MERRILL  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Principal :  William  Townsend. 

A  city  high  school  doing  three  years  of  secondary  work  with  no  facilities  for  indus- 
trial training.    Eight  elementary  grades  are  taught  in  the  same  building. 

Attendance, — Secondary,  25;  male  5,  female  20.    The  elementary  enrollment  was 

384. 

Teachers, — Secondary,  3;   all  colored;   male  2,  female  i.     There  were  7  teachers 

for  the  elementary  grades. 

Organization. — Secondary :  Though  only  the  first  seven  grades  are  called  elementary, 
the  first  year  of  the  high  school  is  also  doing  elementary  work.  The  third  year  high 
school  etU'oUed  no  pupils  at  the  time  of  visit.  The  work  of  the  other  two  classes  covered 
2  years  each  of  English  and  music,  and  i  year  each  of  Latin,  ancient  history,  algebra, 
geometry,  civics,  "mental  science  and  moral  science."    There  is  no  industrial  training. 

Plant. — Estimated  value,  $18,000.  The  plant  consists  of  a  city  block  and  a  new 
well-equipped  brick  building. 

Date  of  visit:  March,  1914. 

BRANCH  NORMAL  COLLEGE. 

Superintendent:  J.  G.  Ish,  jr.* 

A  school  of  elementary  and  secondary  grade  with  good  industrial  equipment. 
Administrative  difficulties,  combined  with  lack  of  dormitories,  have  made  it  almost 
impossible  to  fulfill  the  aims  of  agricultural  and  mechanical  training  for  tfie  State. 

The  school  was  founded  in  1872  by  the  State  of  Arkansas  and  has  a  nominal  con- 
nection with  the  University  of  Arkansas,  being  controlled  by  the  same  board  of  trus- 
tees. The  school  receives  the  Federal  appropriations  for  agricultural  and  mechanical 
education. 

Attendance. — Total,  170;  elementary  130,  secondary  40.  Of  the  pupils  reporting  sex, 
50  were  male  and  73  female.  Of  those  reporting  home  address,  44  were  from  Pine 
Bluflf  and  78  from  other  places  in  the  State;  40.were  from  cities  and  72  from  farm  homes. 
A  small  boarding  department  has  been  added  since  the  date  of  visit. 

Teachers  and  workers. — ^Total,  12;  all  colored;  male  7,  female  5;  academic  9, 
industrial  3. 

Organization. — Elementary:  The  elementary  work  covers  the  upper  four  grades. 

Secondary:  The  secondary  work  is  done  in  the  four-year  "normal*'  course.  This 
course  includes  the  usual  secondary  subjects  without  foreign  languages,  two  years  of 
classroom  agriculture,  and  some  teacher  training  in  the  senior  year.  The  State  of 
Arkansas  grants  a  teacher's  certificate  to  those  who  complete  the  course. 

Industrial:  The  shop  is  well  equipped  to  give  manual  training  in  wood  and  iron. 
One  woman  teacher  gives  instruction  in  sewing. 

Agriculture:  The  teacher  of  agriculture  gives  almost  all  of  his  time  to  classroom 
work.  A  small  part  of  the  campus  is  used  for  teaching  gardening.  The  school  has 
recently  rented  a  farm,  but  it  is  too  far  away  to  be  used  for  instructional  purposes. 
Sixteen  special  pupils  in  agriculture  are  reported. 

Financial,  ipij-14. — Financial  management  is  vested  in  the  superintendent,  who 
keeps  all  accounts.'    The  management  has  been  such  that  funds  appropriated  by  the 

>  Bkcted  since  date  of  visit. 

*  Since  date  of  yisat  the  management  of  sdiool  financfs  has  been  transferred  to  the  State  superintendent  of  education. 
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State  and  Federal  Government  could  not  be  expended  within  the  limitations  of  the 
law  and  a  surplus  amounting  to  over  $27,000  has  accumulated.  The  more  important 
financial  items  were: 

Income,  not  including  receipts  from  garden $24, 003 

BxpcnditYires,  leas  receipts  from  garden 18, 350 

Value  of  property 141, 456 

Sources  of  income:  Federal  Government,  $13,636;  State  government,  $10,000; 
entrance  fees,  $335.    The  receipts  from  the  truck  garden  amounted  to  $32. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Salaries,  $16,776;  wages  of  janitor  and  engineer,  $495; 
fuel,  light,  and  water,  $271;  repairs,  $190;  equipment,  $162;  student  labor,  $53;  other 
expenses,  $401. 

School  property:  The  property  consists  of  $111,500  in  the  plant  and  $29,956  in 
cash  funds  on  hand. 

Plant, — Land:  Estimated  value,  $60,000.  The  school  site  comprises  20  acres  of 
dty  land,  which  is  used  for  campus  and  truck  garden.  A  farm  of  50  acres  is  rented  for 
use  by  the  school. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $28,000.  •  There  are  three  brick  structures — the  two- 
story  school  building,  containing  classrooms  and  chapel,  a  dormitory  building  which  is 
not  in  use,  and  a  one-story  mechanical  building  which  contains  shops. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $23,500.  Scientific  apparatus,  shop  equip- 
ment, and  furniture,  $20,000;  books  and  library  equipment,  $3,500. 

Recommendaiiofis, — i.  That  the  plant  be  sold  and  the  school  moved  to  a  site  in  the 
open  country. 

2.  That  the  new  school  plant  have  sufficient  land  and  equipment  to  fulfill  the 
agricultural  and  mechanical  requirements  of  the  Federal  land-grant  act. 

3.  That  the  financial  management  be  vested  in  a  treasurer  and  business  manager 
who  shall  be  an  officer  of  the  school.  * 

4.  That  a  simple  accounting  system  be  installed  and  the  books  audited  annually 
by  an  accredited  accountant. 

Date  of  visit:  March  18,  1914. 

LEE  COUNTY. 

White.  Ncsro. 

Population,  1910 5»  229  19, 003 

Children  6  to  14  years  of  age,  1910 ...        i,  017  4, 17a 

Teachers'  salaries  in  public  schools,  1912-13 $19,  711  $16,  533 

Teachers*  9alaries  per  child  6  to  14  in  county $19.  3a  $3. 96 

Percentage  illiterate,  19x0 4.  5  17.  x 

The  rural  population  is  80.2  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  average  attendance,  accord- 
ing to  the  census  of  1910,  is  813  white  pupils  and  3,240  colored  pupils. 

The  public  schools  of  the  county  enroll  a  large  percentage  of  the  pupils  6  to  14  years 
of  age,  according  to  the  figures  given.  There  is  need,  however,  for  increased  secondary 
and  industrial  facilities.  To  meet  this  need,  the  county,  in  cooperation  with  the  Slater 
Ftmd  and  General  Education  Board,  is  developing  a  central  training  institution  at 
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MARIANNA. 

LEE  COUNTY  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

Prindpal :  D.  W.  Hughes. 

A  public  school  of  elementary  grade  selected  as  a  central  institution  to  supplement 
the  work  of  the  colored  public  schools  of  the  county. 

Attendance. — ^Total,  350;  all  elementary;  boarders,  10. 

Teachers, — ^Total,  6;  all  colored;  male  2,  female  4. 

Organization. — ^The  work  covers  the  regular  eight  elementary  grades.  In  order  that 
the  pupils  who  go  out  to  teach  in  rural  schools  may  have  some  training,  a  course  in 
methods  is  given  in  the  eighth  grade.  The  industrial  work  consists  of  sewing  and  cook- 
ing for  girls  above  the  sixth  grade  and  for  older  girls  in  the  lower  grades.  Gardening  is 
taught  to  pupils  of  both  sexes. 

Financial,  1914-15. — ^The  inc6me  amounted  to  $3,740,  of  which  $2,468  was  from 
State  funds,  $572  from  district  tax  on  property  of  colored  people,  $500  from  the  Slater 
Fund,  and  $200  from  the  county.  Of  the  income  $2,700  was  expended  for  salaries  and 
$1,040  for  other  purposes. 

Plant — Estimated  value,  $10,000.  Of  this,  $2,000  is  in  land,  $7,000  in  the 
building,  and  $1,000  in  equipment. 

Recommendation. — ^That  the  work  be  encouraged  and,  as  the  need  appears,  increased 
facilities  be  provided  for  the  boarding  department,  secondary  work,  and  teacher  training. 

MONROE  COUNTY. 

White.  Negro. 

Population,  1910 7»  381  12, 526 

Children  6  to  14  years  of  age,  1910 i,  438  2, 900 

Teachers'  salaries  in  public  schools,  1912-13 $24,  589  $12, 151 

Teachers'  salaries  per  child  6  to  14  in  county $17. 10  $4. 19 

Percentage  illitei;ate,  X910 6.  7  27.  7 

The  entire  population  is  rural.  The  average  attendance,  according  to  the  census 
of  1910,  is  1,071  white  pupils  and  1,627  colored  pupils. 

These  figures  indicate  the  need  for  additional  school  facilities.  A  Jeanes  Fund 
supervising  industrial  teacher  travels  through  the  county  and  aids  the  teachers  in  rural 
schools  to  introduce  industrial  work  and  extend  the  influence  of  their  schools  into  the 
community.  The  Consolidated  White  River  Academy  serves  as  a  good  central  insti- 
tution where  pupils  may  board  and  supplement  the  training  received  in  the  rural  schools. 
The  Presbyterian  parochial  school,  which  is  duplicating  the  work  of  the  public  school,  is 
of  slight  educational  value  to  the  community.  This  school  is  described  in  the  summary 
of  small  Presbyterian  schools  for  the  State. 

BRINKLEY. 

CONSOLIDATED  WHITE  RIVER  ACADEMY. 

Principal:  J.  F.  Clarke. 

A  school  of  elementary  and  secondary  grade.  It  was  founded  in  1893  by  the 
principal  and  is  owned  by  an  incorporated  board  of  trustees  and  supported  by  two  Bap- 
tist associations. 
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Attendance. — ^Total,  87;  elementary  65,  secondary  32;  boarders,  50. 

Teachers. — ^Total,  4;  all  colored;  male  i,  female  3. 

OrganizcUion. — No  pupils  are  admitted  below  the  fourth  grade.  A  four-year  secon- 
dary course  is  maintained.  Good  work  is  done  in  sewing  and  the  boarding  department 
and  dormitories  are  used  for  home  training. 

Financial,  J91J-J4. — ^As  far  as  could  be  determined  the  more  important  items 
were: 

Income,  excluding  noneducational  receipts $a,  390 

Expenditures,  less  naneducational  receipts 3, 390 

Indebtedness ^. 5, 000 

Value  of  plant ao,  000 

Sources  of  income:  Baptist  associations,  $2,015;  ttiition  and  fees,  $300;  donations, 
$75.  The  noneducational  receipts  were  from  the  boarding  department  and  amounted 
to  $1,500. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Salaries,  $1,200;  boarding  department  and  other  suppUes, 
$2,690. 

Indebtedness:  The  indebtedness  of  $5,000  was  in  the  form  of  mortgage  and  repre- 
sented balance  due  on  the  building. 

Plant. — Land:  Estimated  value,  $1,200.  The  land  consists  of  about  12  acres  on 
the  edge  of  town.    A  part  of  the  land  is  used  for  teaching  agriculture. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $17,000.  The  main  building  is  a  neat,  two-story 
brick  structure.  A  two-story  frame  building  is  used  for  boys*  dormitory.  The  grounds 
and  buildings  are  well  kept. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $1,800.  The  equipment  consists  chiefly 
of  classroom  and  dormitory  furniture.    There  is  little  agricultural  equipment. 

Recommendation. — ^That  the  school  be  developed  as  a  teacher  training  school  by 
the  addition  of  practice  teaching,  gardening,  and  simple  manual  training.^ 

Date  of  visit:  March,  1914. 

OUACHITA  COUNTY. 

White.  Negro. 

Population,  X910 9»  441  12, 333 

Children  6  to  14  years  of  age,  19x0 i,  948  3, 283 

Teachers'  salaries  in  public  schools,  1913-13 $30, 543  $13, 567 

Teachers'  salaries  per  child  6  to  14  in  county $x5-  68  $4. 13 

Percentage  illiterate,  X9X0 3. 6  ax.  4 

The  rural  population  is  81.7  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  average  attendance,  accord- 
ing  to  the  census  of  1910,  is  1,391  white  pupils  and  1,807  colored  pupils. 

Efforts  have  been  made  to  supplement  the  limited  school  facilities  of  the  county 
schools  by  developing  a  small  boarding  department  at  the  Camden  town  high  school, 
so  that  rural  pupils  may  be  accomodated.  This  central  institution  is  being  aided  by 
the  county,  the  Slater  Fund,  and  the  General  Education  Board.  The  two  private  schools 
in  Camden  are  of  minor  importance.  They  are  described  in  the  stunmaries  of  Baptist 
and  Presbyterian  schools  for  Arkansas. 


>  See  ■twwuiii^tiiiatinM  \jx  mHimni  y  chapter,  p.  a*. 
46927*— Bull.  3^—17 9 
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CAMDEN. 

OUACHITA  COUNTY  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

Principal :  P.  H.  Foster. 

A  public  school  of  elementary  and  secondary  grade  selected  as  a  central  institution 
to  provide  more  advanced  training  for  the  colored  pupils  of  the  county. 

Attendance. — Total,  347;  elementary  322,  secondary  25;  boarders,  9. 

Teachers. — ^Total,  7;  all  colored;  male  2,  female  5. 

Organization. — The  elementary  work  is  done  in  the  regular  seven  grades.  Besides  the 
usual  secondary  subjects,  the  eighth  and  ninth  grades  have  some  work  in  psychology, 
methods,  and  practice  teaching.  The  industrial  training  includes  cooking,  sewing,  mat 
work,  and  basketry  for  girls;  carpentry,  repair  work,  and  gardening  for  boys.  *The 
gardening  is  exceptionally  well  conducted. 

Financial,  igij-14. — ^The  income  amounted  to  $2,751,  of  which  $1,779  was  from 
the  State,  $500  from  the  Slater  Fund,  and  $472  from  district  tax  on  property  owned  by 
colored  people.  Of  the  income,  $2,340  was  expended  for  salaries  and  $411  for  other 
purposes. 

PlarU. — Estimated  value,  $3,500.  Of  this,  $1,800  is  in  land,  $1,200  in  the  build- 
ing, and  $500  in  equipment.  A  piece  of  ground  containing  2  acres  is  divided  into  small 
plats  for  gardening. 

Recommendation. — ^That  the  work  be  encouraged  and,  as  the  need  appears,  addi- 
tional facilities  be  provided  for  the  boarding  department  and  secondary  work. 

PHILLIPS  COUNTY. 

^                                                                                                    White.  Negro. 

Population,  19x0 7, 176  26, 354 

Children  6  to  14  years  of  age,  1910 if  143  5>  311 

Teachers'  salaries  in  public  schools,  19x2-13 $41, 318  $16, 163 

Teachers'  salaries  per  child  6  to  14  in  county $36. 18  $3. 04 

Percentage  illitexate,  X910 1.5  23. 4 

The  rural  population  is  73.8  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  average  attendance,  accord- 
ing to  the  census  of  1910,  is  860  white  pupils  and  3,700  colored  pupils. 

These  statistics  indicate  the  need  for  more  elementary  schools  and  stronger  work. 
In  the  dty  of  Helena  the  schools  are  crowded,  but  fairly  good  facilities  are  furnished  by 
the  dty  high  school.  The  Southland  G>llege  at  Southland  is  a  well-managed  institu- 
tion, at  which  pupils  of  the  surrotmding  counties  may  board  and  supplement  the  training 
received  in  the  rural  schools.  The  county  should  relieve  this  school  of  the  burden  of 
the  large  elementary  grades  now  enrolled. 

HELENA. 

COLORED  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Prindpal:  J.  H.  Blount. 

A  dty  high  school  offering  three  years  of  secondary  work.*  The  dght  elementary 
grades  are  taught  in  the  same  building. 

Attendance. — Secondary,  29.    The  dementary  enrollment  was  786. 

^  It  Uieported  that  a  fotuth  year  has  been  added  since  date  of  visit. 
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Teachers. — Secondary,  3;  all  colored;  male  2,  female  i.  There  were  9  elementary 
teachers. 

Orffamzation. — Emphasis  is  placed  on  English  and  mathematics.  Latin  is  also 
taught.    No  industrial  training  is  offered.    The  classroom  work  is  well  done. 

Plant. — Estimated  value,  $7,000.  The  plant  consists  of  a  city  lot,  a  frame  build- 
ing, and  fairly  good  equipment. 

SOUTHLAND. 
SOUTHLAND  COLLEGE. 

President:  H.  C.  Wolford.* 

A  well-managed  school  of  elementary  and  secondary  grade  with  a  large  boarding 
department.    It  is  located  in  a  rural  district  with  a  large  Negro  population. 

The  institution  was  foimded  in  1864  at  Helena,  Ark.,  to  care  for  colored  orphan 
children.  In  1866  it  was  moved  into  the  country  and  in  1872  it  was  organized  as 
Southland  College.  It  is  owned  and  supported  by  the  Indiana  Yearly  Meeting  of  the 
Religious  Society  of  Friends,  Incorporated. 

Attendatice. — ^Total,  352 ;  elementary  324,  secondary  28,  boarders  200.  Of  the  pupils 
above  the  seventh  grade  26  were  male  and  30  female.  The  reported  enrollment  for  the 
year  was  408. 

Teachers  and  workers. — ^Total,  16;  white  6,  colored  10;  male  5,  female  1 1 ;  academic  8, 
boys'  industries  i,  girls'  industries  2,  music  i,  commercial  i,  librarian  i,  matrons  2. 

Organization, — Elementary :  The  elementary  work  is  done  in  the  eight  grades  and 
in  the  first  year  of  the  "normal"  course. 

Secondary:  Secondary  subjects  are  taught  in  the  second  year  of  the  "normal" 
course  and  in  the  three  years  of  the  "college"  course.  The  work  for  the  four  years 
includes:  English,  3  years;  Latin,  3;  mathematics,  4;  history,  2;  chemistry  i;  Bible,  2; 
psychology,  i;  business,  i;  music,  3;  and  elocution,  ij/i. 

Industrial:  Fairly  good  instruction  in  cooking  and  sewing  is  provided  for  girls  and 
manual  training  for  boys.  These  subjects  are  required  in  the  seventh  grade  and  the 
two  "normal"  classes. 

Agriculture:  Class  instruction  in  agriculture  is  given  in  the  eighth  grade  and  a  few 
boys  assbt  on  the  farm,  but  there  is  insufficient  educational  emphasis  on  the  work. 

Financial,  1^12-13. — ^The  accounts  are  carefully  kept,  but  separate  departmental 
figuies  can  not  be  obtained  without  difficulty.  The  business  management  is  economical. 
The  more  important  financial  items  for  the  year  were: 

Inoome,  excluding  noncducational  receipts $4, 115 

Expenditures,  less  naneducational  receipts 4, 018 

Value  of  property 79, 400 

Sources  of  income:  Endowment  funds,  $3,012;  tuition  and  fees,  $563;  general 
donations,  $540.  The  noneducational  receipts  amounted  to  $6,200,  of  which  $5,000  was 
from  the  boarding  department,  $750  from  the  farm,  and  $450  from  sale  of  books. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Salaries,  $3,680;  supplies  for  boarding  department,  $3,017; 
agricultural  supplies,  $1,099;  books,  $712;  outside  labor,  $571;  light  and  heat,  $447; 
repairs,  $382;  interest  and  taxes,  $170;  other  expenses,  $140. 
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School  property:  The  property  consists  of  (44,400  in  the  school  plant  and  $35,000 
in  endowment. 

Plant. — Land:  Estimated  value,  $7,700.  The  school  owns  167  acres  of  land,  of 
which  about  100  acres  are  cultivated  and  20  acres  used  for  campus.  The  campus  is 
neatly  kept. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $31,700.  There  are  four  large  frame  buildings  and 
several  smaller  structures.  The  main  building  and  the  two  dormitory  buildings  are  three- 
story  structures;  the  principal's  home  is  a  two-story  building.  The  smaller  buildings 
are  used  for  laundry  and  shops.  All  of  the  buildings  are  supplied  with  steam  heat  and 
water  by  the  school  plant.  They  are  well  built  and  neatly  kept,  but  are  not  provided 
with  adequate  fire  protection. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value  $5,000,  of  which  $2,200  is  in  furniture, 
$1,200  in  farm  equipment  and  live  stock,  $1,000  in  library  books,  and  $600  in  shop 
equipment. 

Recommendations. — i.  That  the  classroom  work  and  industrial  courses  be  cor- 
related. 

2.  That  theory  and  practice  of  gardening  and  manual  training  in  wood  and  iron 
receive  greater  emphasis.^ 

3.  That  the  work  be  organized  and  classes  designated  in  accordance  with  progres- 
sive school  standards. 

Date  of  visit:  March,  191 3. 

PULASKI  COUNTY. 

White.  Negro. 

PopulatioUf  1910 S^fS^y  351462 

Children  6  to  14  years  of  age,  1910 7, 174  6, 187 

Teachers'  salaries  in  public  schools,  1913-13 $4S4>  199  l49i  334 

Teachers'  salaries  per  child  6  to  14  in  county $67. 49  $7. 96 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910 3. 8  21.2 

The  rural  population  is  34.2  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  average  attendance,  accord- 
ing to  the  census  of  1910,  is  5,895  white  pupils  and  4,780  colored  pupils.  A  Jeanes 
Fund  supervising  industrial  teacher  travels  among  the  rural  schools  in  the  county  and 
helps  the  teachers  to  introduce  industrial  work  and  extend  the  influence  of  the  school 
into  the  community.  A  two-year  high  school  is  maintained  at  Argenta,  a  separately 
incorporated  town  just  across  the  river  from  the  business  section  of  Little  Rock.  Shorter 
G>llege  is  the  only  African  Methodist  Episcopal  school  in  the  State  and  effort  should  be 
made  to  move  it  to  some  section  where  secondary  work  is  more  needed. 

ARGENTA  (LITTLE  ROCK). 
SHORTER  COLLEGE. 

President:  William  Bird.» 

An  institution  of  secondary  grade  with  an  elementary  department  and  some  pupils 
taking  college  and  theological  subjects. 

1  See  reoommeiidatioiu  in  summary  cfaapter,  p.  aa.  *  Blected  since  date  of  visit. 
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The  school  was  founded  in  1886  by  the  Arkansas  G>nfeience  of  the  African  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  and  incorporated  in  1894.  ^^  ^^  controlled  by  a  board  of  65  trustees 
elected  by  the  Conference. 

Attendance, — ^Total,  219;  elementary  128,  secondary  76,  theological  15;  boarders,  75. 
Of  the  pupils  above  the  eighth  grade,  33  were  male  and  58  female;  14  were  from  Little 
Rock,  73  from  other  places  in  Aiicansas,  and  4  from  other  States. 

Teachers. — ^Total,  14;  all  colored;  male  8,  female  6.  The  teachers  are  graduates 
of  Shorter  College  and  schools  of  similar  grade. 

Orgamzaiion, — Elementary:  The  elementary  work  comprises  eight  grades.  The 
work  is  in  chs^ge  of  three  regular  teachers  and  an  instructor  in  sewing. 

Secondary:  The  secondary  work  is  done  in  the  "normal,"  "college  preparatory," 
and  "college"  courses.  The  subjects  included  in  the  "normal"  and  "college  prepara- 
tory" are  practically  the  same.  They  are:  Latin,  3  years;  English,  i;  mathematics,  4; 
elementary  sciences,  4;  history,  i;  civics,  i;  economics,  }4\  Bible,  yi;  music,  lyi;  logic, 
lyi;  and  ethics,  }4>  The  pupils  have  not  had  sufficient  preliminary  education  to  profit 
by  these  courses. 

The  "coHege"  continues  the  secondary  studies,  as  follows:  Latin,  4  years;  German,  i ; 
English,  2;  mathematics,  4.  Slight  attention  is  paid  to  history  and  social  science.  A 
class  of  ministers  taking  some  secondary  subjects  constitutes  the  theological  department. 

Printing  for  boys  and  sewing  for  girls  are  the  only  industrial  subjects.  This  work 
is  not  required,  and  an  extra  fee  of  50  cents  per  month  is  charged. 

Financial,  1912-13. — ^An  e£fort  is  made  to  keep  accounts  of  the  financial  opera- 
tions, but  the  bookkeeping  is  inadequate.  As  far  as  can  be  determined,  the  more  impor- 
tant financial  items  for  1912-13  were  as  follows: 

Income,  excluding  nonedttcational  receipts $8, 416 

Expenditure,  leas  nonedcational  receipts 6, 166 

Indebtedness 5, 000 

Value  of  plant 39, 622 

Sources  of  income:  Donations,  $5,000;  tuition  and  fees,  $2,516;  educational  depart- 
ment of  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Qiurch,  $900.  The  receipts  from  board  and 
room  rent  amounted  to  $3,822.  In  addition,  $1,000  was  raised  during  the  year  by 
collections  for  improvements.  It  appears  that  part  of  this  money  was  used  for  current 
expenses. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Teachers'  salaries,  $4,960;  material  and  supplies,  $2,557; 
labor,  $335;  other  items,  $2,136. 

Indebtedness:  The  indebtedness  of  $5,000  is  said  by  the  president  to  represent 
amount  owed  on  the  operating  expenses  of  the  school  in  191 1. 

Plant. — Land:  Estimated  value,  $16,500.    The  school  site  comprises  a  dty  block. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $11,050.  There  are  three  buildings.  A  three-story 
brick  structure  is  used  for  chapel,  library,  and  classrooms  on  the  first  floor  and  girls'  dor- 
mitory on  the  second  and  third  floors.  The  boys'  dormitory  is  a  two-story  frame  build- 
ing and  contains  dining  room,  kitchen,  and  classrooms  on  the  first  floor.  The  printing 
department  occupies  the  first  floor  of  another  two-story  building,  the  upper  story  of 
which  is  used  for  bo3rs'  dormitory.  The  buildings  are  in  need  of  repair  and  the  dormi- 
tory rooms  are  not  well  cared  for. 
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Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $2,072.  The  movable  equipment  consists 
of  furniture  for  classrooms  and  dormitories,  a  little  scientific  apparatus,  and  some  library 
books. 

Recommendations. — i.  That  a  system  of  accounting  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the 
school  be  installed  and  the  books  audited  annually  by  an  accredited  accoimtant. 

2.  That  the  work  be  simplified  and  the  energies  of  the  school  be  centered  upon 
teacher  training.^ 

3.  That  the  tuition  charge  for  sewing  and  printing  be  removed  and  gardening  and 
industrial  work  made  part  of  the  regular  school  work. 

Date  of  visit:  March,  1914.    Facts  verified,  1916. 

LITTLE  ROCK. 

With  some  increase  in  facilities  the  public  schools  of  the  city  of  Little  Rock  would  be 
able  to  care  for  the  2,000  children  of  school  age.  Besides  the  elementary  schools  an 
excellent  pubUc  high  school  is  provided.  Arkansas  Baptist  G>llege  and  Philander 
Smith  G>llege  should  give  fuller  recognition  to  the  training  of  teachers  and  ministers  for 
rural  communities.  The  Arkansas  Baptist  College  would  serve  this  need  more 
effectively  if  it  were  moved  to  the  outskirts  of  town,  while  Philander  3mith  Collie 
should  place  more  emphasis  on  teacher  training  and  industrial  work. 

GffiBS  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  M.  P.  Carry. 

A  well-equipped  city  high  school  giving  four  years  of  secondary  work  with  good 
industrial  training. 

Attendance, — ^Total,  100;  male  24,  female  76. 

Teachers, — ^Total  8;  all  colored;  male  3,  female  5. 

Organization. — Good  classroom  work  is  done  in  mathematics,  English,  and  history. 
Elementary  science  is  offered,  with  fairly  good  equipment.  A  postgraduate  year  ot 
teacher  training  is  maintained  for  17  pupils. 

Plant, — ^Estimated  value,  $40,000.  The  plant  consists  of  a  large  dty  lot,  a  two- 
story  brick  building,  small  shop,  and  good  equipment. 

Date  of  visit:  March,  1914.    Facts  verified,  1916. 

ARKANSAS  BAPTIST  COLLEGE. 

President :  J.  A.  Booker. 

A  school  of  elementary  and  secondary  grade  with  a  few  pupils  in  college  subjects. 
Industrial  training  is  attempted,  but  the  equipment  is  inadequate.  The  management 
has  been  seriously  handicapped  by  lack  of  funds. 

The  school  was  incorporated  in  1885  by  the  Negro  Baptist  State  Convention  of 
Arkansas  and  is  controlled  by  a  board  of  15  colored  trustees.  The  school  is  aided  by 
the  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society. 

>  See  noammeodAtiaos  in  summary  dufiAer,  pw  aft. 
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Attendance. — Total,  313;  elementary  181,  secondary  132.  Thirteen  of  the  secondary 
pupils  reported  college  subjects.  Of  the  secondary  pupils  72  were  male  and  60  female; 
74  were  boarders;  18  were  from  Little  Rock,  loi  from  other  places  in  Arkansas;  and  13 
from  other  States.  There  were  55  from  farm  homes.  The  reported  enrollment  for  the 
year  was  353. 

Teachers  and  workers, — ^Total,  18;  all  colored;  male  8,  female  10;  grades  4,  aca- 
demic 7,  girls'  industries  2,  bo3rs'  industries  2,  theology  i,  music  i,  matron  i. 

Organization. — Elementary:  The  elementary  work  covers  in  a  fairly  satisfactory 
way  the  usual  eight  gmdes. 

Secondary:  The  secondary,  or  "preparatory,"  course  includes:  Latin,  4  years; 
English,  4;  mathematics,  4;  Greek  or  German,  2  elementary  science,  2j/i;  history,  i; 
psychology,  i;  Bible,  3>^.  The  so-called  "college"  continues  the  secondary  work  in 
English,  mathematics,  and  history,  adding  three  years  of  Latin,  three  years  of  Greek,  and 
a  year  and  a  half  of  philosophy.  Undue  emphasis  is  placed  on  ancient  languages; 
although  German  is  offered  as  elective  for  Greek  in  the  preparatory  course,  28  pupils 
take  Greek  while  18  take  German.  Only  one  year  of  history  is  offered;  there  is  no 
allowance  for  civics,  and  practically  no  attention  is  given  to  the  natural  sciences,  soci- 
ology, and  teacher-training  subjects.  A  theological  department  with  one  teacher  is 
claimed,  but  there  were  no  students  in  attendance  at  the  time  the  institution  was 
visited. 

Industrial:  The  giris  have  fairiy  satisfactory  instruction  in  cooking  and  sewing. 
The  industrial  instruction  for  boys  is  chiefly  manual  training;  some  good  work  in  mak- 
ing brackets,  tie  racks,  and  chairs  is  done.  The  two  industrial  teachers  conduct  their 
classes  in  a  dilapidated  building.  A  few  pupils  work  on  the  farm,  which  is  located 
7  miles  from  the  school;  little  educational  importance  attaches  to  this  activity. 
Recently  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  add  gardening  to  the  course  of  study,  with  prac- 
tice on  the  school  grounds;  in  1914-15,  however,  this  was  of  little  value. 

Financial^  1^12-13. — ^The  financial  management  is  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
the  president,  and  while  the  accounts  are  kept  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of 
the  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society,  the  system  is  not  adequate  to  the  needs  of 
the  school.     As  far  as  could  be  determined  the  more  important  items  for  the  year  were: 

Inoome,  excluding  noneducational  receipts $15, 109 

Expenditures,  less  noneducational  receipts 17, 509 

Indebtedness 17, 900 

Value  of  plant 90, 


Sources  of  income:  Colored  Baptist  State  Convention,  $8,125;  tuition  and  fees, 
$3,380;  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society,  $1,100;  Slater  Fund,  $750;  Women's 
Baptist  Home  Mission  Society,  $600;  Julius  Rosenwald  Fund,  $400;  other  sources, 
$754.  The  noneducational  receipts  amounted  to  $6,040,  of  which  $5,765  was  from  the 
boarding  department,  $225  from  sale  of  books,  and  $50  from  the  farm. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Salaries,  $8,376;  supplies  for  boarding  department,  $4,047; 
repairs  and  renewals,  $2,603;  power,  light,  and  heat,  $1,098;  student  lal)or,  $704;  books 
for  sale,  $519;  advertising  and  soliciting,  $363;  supplies  and  sundry  expenses,  $312; 
other  expenses,  $5,527. 
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Indebtedness:  Of  the  indebtedness  $15,500  is  in  the  form  of  mortgage,  representing 
money  borrowed  to  meet  previous  annual  deficits,  while  $2,400  is  in  current  bills  due 
and  represents  the  deficit  in  running  expenses  for  the  year. 

P/an/.— Land:  Estimated  value,  $50,000.  The  land  consists  of  4  acres  of  valuable 
dty  property  and  the  farm  of  100  acres.  Little  effort  has  been  made  to  beautify  the 
campus. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $35,000.  The  administration  building  is  a  four-story 
brick  structure  containing  classrooms,  office,  dining  room,  and  girls'  donnitory.  The 
boys'  dormitory  is  a  three-story  brick  structure.  A  one-story  frame  building  is  used  for 
the  shops.  The  president's  house  is  a  neat  two-story  cottage,  part  concrete  and  part 
frame. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $5,000.  Of  this,  $2,000  is  in  furniture, 
$1,800  in  shop  equipment  and  printing  outfit,  $500  in  library  books,  $500  in  farm  imple- 
ments and  live  stock,  and  $200  in  scientific  apparatus. 

Recommendations. — i.  That  the  plant  be  moved  to  the  site  already  purchased  on 
the  outskirts  of  Little  Rock. 

2.  That  the  course  of  instruction  be  reorganized  and  provision  made  for  teacher 
training,  including  practice  teaching,  gardening,  and  simple  industrial  training.^ 

Dates  of  visits:  March,  1914;  March,  1915. 

PHILANDER  SMITH  COLLEGE. 

President:  J.  M.  G>x. 

A  school  of  elementary  and  secondary  grade  with  a  few  pupils  in  college  subjects. 
The  teadiing  force  and  equipment  are  too  limited  for  college  work.  Adeline  Smith 
Home  for  Girls  is  maintained  in  connection  with  the  institution. 

The  school  was  founded  in  1883  by  a  donation  from  Philander  Smith  of  Oak  Park, 
111.  It  is  owned  and  controlled  by  the  Freedmen's  Aid  Society  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church. 

Attendance. — ^Total,  439;  elementary  268,  secondary  132,  in  college  studies  39; 
male  199,  female  240.  Of  the  171  pupils  above  the  elementary  grades,  90  were 
boarders;  of  those  reporting  home  address,  62  were  from  Little  Rock,  85  from  other 
places  in  Arkansas,  and  24  from  other  States.  The  reported  enrollment  for  the  year 
was  491. 

Teachers  and  workers.^ — ^Total,  15;  all  colored;  male  8,  female  7;  grades  4, 
academic  6,  music  i,  printer  i,  secretary  i,  matrons  2.  Six  of  the  teachers  and  two 
matrons  received  part  or  all  of  their  education  at  Philander  Smith. 

Organization. — Elementary:  Four  large  elementary  grades  are  taught  by  four 
regular  teachers  and  student  helpers.  Some  work  in  cooking  and  sewing  is  provided 
for  these  pupils  at  Adeline  Smith  Home. 

Secondary:  The  course  is  based  largely  on  the  Freedmen's  Aid  Society  course,  with 
strong  emphasis  on  the  classical  languages.  The  work  is  done  in  the  college  preparatory 
course,  with  31  pupils,  and  the  "normal"  course,  with  loi  pupils.  The  college  pre- 
paratory course  includes  Latin,  4  years;  Greek  (elective),  2 ;  English,  3X;  mathematics, 
4;  chemistry,  iX;  history  and  civics,  2;  Bible,  yi-    The   "normar*  course  includes 

*  See  recommendatioiis  in  sanmuuy  chapter,  p.  aa.  *  Three  teachers  in  Adeline  Smith  Home  arc  not  indndcd. 
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Latin,  2  years;  English,  3;  mathematics,  3;  elementary  science,  2;  history,  2;  teacher 
training,  2;  and  several  minor  subjects.  The  industrial  work  is  limited  to  cooking 
and  sewing  taught  to  about  50  girls  who  live  at  the  Adeline  Smith  Home. 

College  subjects:  The  college  subjects  are  mainly  foreign  languages  and  elementary 
sciences.  The  teachers  available  are  too  few  in  number  and  are  lacking  in  prepa- 
ration for  college  work.    The  laboratory  facilities  are  inadequate. 

Financial,  1^12-13. — ^The  more  important  financial  items  for  the  year  were  as 
follows: 

Income,  excluding  noneducational  receipts $9, 2a6 

Expenditures,  less  noneducational  receipts 9, 195 

Value  of  plant 72, 300 

Sources  of  income:  Tuition  and  fees,  $4,349;  general  donations,  $i»883;  Freedmen's 
Aid  Society  for  qurrent  expenses,  $1,558;  annual  conference,  $1,194;  Board  of  Education 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  $242.  The  noneducational  receipts  were  from  the 
boarding  department  and  amounted  to  $3,778. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Salaries,  $7,700;  material  and  supplies  for  boarding  depart- 
ment, $2,591 ;  labor,  $694;  repairs,  $501 ;  miscellaneous,  $1,487. 

Plant. — Land:  Estimated  value,  $15,000.  The  land  is  in  two  separate  lots.  The 
main  building  is  located  on  a  lot  which  comprises  about  half  a  city  block.  The  girls' 
dormitory  is  on  a  large  city  lot  some  distance  from  the  main  building.  At  the  time 
the  school  was  visited  the  general  appearance  of  the  grounds  was  bare. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $50,000,  as  follows:  Main  building,  four-story,  brick, 
value  about  $20,000,  used  for  offices,  classrooms  and  boys'  dormitory;  girl's  dormitory, 
three-story,  brick,  value  $25,000,  a  new  building  well  constructed;  and  two  frame  struc- 
tures, value  $5,000,  used  for  grade  classes  and  shops.  The  frame  buildings  were  in  bad 
repair  and  the  boys'  rooms  in  the  main  building  were  poorly  kept. 

Movable  equipment :  Estimated  value,  $7,300,  as  follows:  Furniture,  $5,000;  library 
books  and  fixtures,  $1,000;  scientific  apparatus,  $800;  shop  equipment,  $500. 

Recommendations, — i.  That  the  energy  and  money  now  spent  in  the  effort  to  main- 
tain a  college  department  be  used  to  improve  the  secondary  courses  and  provide  training 
for  ministers  for  rural  communities. 

2.  That  the  curriculum  be  strengthened  in  teacher-training  subjects. 

3.  That  neighborhood  gardening  and  manual  training  be  introduced.^ 

4.  That  the  buildings  be  repaired  and  the  equipment  improved. 

5.  That  the  books  be  audited  annually  by  an  accredited  accountant. 
Date  of  visit:  March,  191 4. 

ADELINE  SMITH  HOME  OF  PHILANDER  SMITH  COLLEGE. 

Superintendent:  Mrs.  H.  M.  Nasmyth.' 

A  home  school  for  girls,  maintained  and  managed  by  the  Woman's  Home  Missionary 
Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  The  work  is  a  part  of  the  educational  activi- 
ties of  Philander  Smith  College.  While  much  effective  work  is  done,  the  home  is 
hampered  by  inadequate  equipment. 


1 


See  rcoammcndatkia  in  nmunaiy  diapter,  p.  aa.  *  White. 
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Attendance, — ^Total,  119;  boarders,  75. 

Teachers. — ^Total,  3;  white  i,  colored  2. 

Organization. — ^The  girls  boarding  in  the  home  receive  training  in  household  care 
and  attend  classes  at  Philander  Smith.  Instruction  in  cooking  and  sewing  is  also  pro- 
vided for  the  girls  in  Philander  Smith  College. 

Financial,  igij-14. — ^The  finances  are  carefully  supervised  by  the  home  office  in 
Cincinnati  and  the  management  is  economical.    The  more  important  items  were: 

Income,  excluding  noneducational  receipts $2, 257 

Expenditures,  less  noneducational  receipts 2, 257 

Value  of  plant 14, 300 

Sources  of  income:  Woman's  Home  Missionary  Society,  $2,257.  The  noneduca- 
tional receipts  were  from  board  and  room  rent  and  amounted  to  $3,448. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Supplies  and  general  expenses,  $4,805;  salaries,  $900. 

Plant. — Land:  Estimated  value,  $8,000.  The  land  comprises  three  city  lots.  The 
grounds  are  well  kept. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $3,800.  The  building  is  a  large  frame  structure  in 
need  of  repair.     It  is  fairly  well  kept.  • 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $2,500.  The  equipment  consists  of  furni- 
ture and  fairly  good  domestic  science  equipment. 

Recommendation. — ^That  the  building  and  equipment  be  improved  and  a  more 
vital  relationship  established  with  the  college. 

Date  of  visit:  March,  191 5. 

SEBASTIAN  COUNTY. 

White.  Negro. 

Population,  1910 46, 856  5, 410 

Cliil(iren6to  x4yearsof  age,  1910 8, 145  959 

Teachers'  salaries  in  public  schools,  1913-13 $40, 6oz  $9, 505 

Teachers'  salaries  per  child,  6  to  14  in  county $5-  60  $9<  91 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910 4.  2  17. 8 

The  rural  population  is  54.1  percent  of  the  total.  The  average  attendance,  accord- 
ing to  the  census  of  1910,  is  7,368  white  pupils  and  731  colored  pupils.  The  city  of  Fort 
Smith  maintains  a  good  four-year  high  school. 

FORT  SMITH. 

LINCOLN  COLORED  fflGH  SCHOOL. 

Prmcipal :  E.  O.  Trent. 

A  dty  high  school  giving  three  years  of  secondary  work  with  industrial  training. 
The  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  grades  are  taught  in  the  same  building. 

Attendance. — Secondary,  60;  male  19,  female  41. 

Teachers. — ^Total,  4;  all  colored;  male  3,  female  i.  Three  of  the  teachers  give  a 
small  part  of  their  time  to  the  elementary  grades.  There  are  also  two  full-time  teachers 
for  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  grades. 

Organization. — Secondary:  The  subjects  are:  English,  2>^  years;  mathematics, 
3;  Latin,  i^;  elementary  science,  lyi;  history,  2;  manual  training,  3;  domestic 
science,  and  domestic  art,  3.    All  pupils  in  the  last  two  high  school  years  study  Latin. 
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Industrial:  All  students  above  the  seventh  grade  devote  five  and  one-half  hours  a 
week  to  industrial  subjects.    The  work  is  of  practical  value  and  is  well  done. 

Plant, — Estimated  value,  $20,000.  The  plant  consists  of  a  dty  block,  value  $6,000; 
bmldings  worth  $12,000,  and  equipment  valued  at  $2,000. 

WOODRUFF  COUNTY. ' 

-    White.  Negro. 

Population,  1910 Si  344  ii»  705 

Children  6  to  14  years  of  age,  1910 i,  704  2, 739 

Teachers'  salaries  in  public  schools,  19x2-13 $36, 499  $1 1, 0x3 

Teachers'  salaries  per  child  6  to  14  in  county $21. 42  l4-  02 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910 5.  5  25. 8 

The  entire  population  is  rural.  The  average  attendance,  according  to  the  census  of 
1910,  is  1,141  white  pupils  and  1,325  colored  pupils. 

These  figures  indicate  a  need  for  additional  school  facilities.  The  work  of  the  ele- 
mentary schools  should  be  extended  and  strengthened.  In  order  to  meet  this  need 
more  efficiently  the  term  of  the  private  academy  at  Cotton  Plant  should  be  lengthened, 
better  boarding  facilities  for  boys  should  be  provided,  and  greater  emphasis  should  be 
placed  on  industrial  courses  and  teacher  training. 

COTTON  PLANT. 
CWrrON  PLANT  ACADEMY. 

Principal:  H.  M.  Stinson. 

A  good  school  of  elementary  and  secondary  grade  offering  a  limited  amount  of 
industrial  work.    The  school  term  is  short. 

The  school  was  founded  in  1890  and  is  owned  and  controlled  by  the  Presbyterian 
Board  of  Missions  for  Freedmen. 

Attendance. — ^Total,  175;  elementary  146,  secondary  29;  boarders,  27. 

Teachers. — ^Total,  6;  all  colored;  male  2,  female  4.  The  principal  and  his  wife 
are  genuinely  devoted  to  the  work. 

Orghnizatian. — ^The  organization  provides  for  11  grades.  Most  of  the  secondary 
subjects  are  of  the  college-preparatory  type,  and  they  are  thoroughly  taught.  The 
instruction  in  sewing  and  cooking  is  adequate.  There  is  no  industrial  work  for  boys. 
The  dormitory  rooms  are  used  for  home  training.     The  land  is  farmed  for  profit. 

Financial,  1912-13. — ^The  accounts  are  honestly  kept,  but  the  system  is  poor. 
The  follo¥ring  are  the  essential  items: 

Income,  excluding  non-educational  receipts $ii  31S 

Expenditure,  less  noneducational  receipts i»  49^ 

Value  of  plant 18, 550 

Sources  of  income:  Presbyterian  Board,  $1,085;  tuition,  $200;  other  sources,  $33. 
The  noneducational  receipts  were  from  the  boarding  department  and  amounted  to 

$592. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Salaries,  $1,145;  supplies,  $449;  repairs  and  other  expenses, 

$406. 

Plant.— Land:  Estimated  value,  $1,500.  The  land  consists  of  13  acres  near  the 
city  limits.     Part  of  the  land  is  cultivated  by  the  school. 
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Buildings :  Estimated  value,  $16,000.  There  are  three  buildings;  the  girls'  dormitory 
is  of  brick,  while  the  main  school  building  and  the  laundry  are  frame.  The  buildings 
are  well  kept. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $1,050.  The  equipment  is  chiefly  furniture 
and  farm  implements. 

Recommendations. — i.  That  the  Presbyterian  Board  endeavor  to  increase  the 
financial  support  of  the  institution  so  that  the  school  term  may  be  lengthened  and 
the  teacher-training  courses  improved. 

2.  That  the  theory  and  practice  of  gardening  be  made  part  of  the  regtdar  course.* 

Date  of  visit:  March,  1914. 

BAPTIST  SCHOOLS. 

Besides  the  Arkansas  Baptist  College,  supported  in  part  by  the  American  Baptist 
Home  Mission  Society,  there  are  14  Baptist  schools  reported  in  Arkansas.  Of  these 
three  were  considered  important  enough  to  be  treated  in  the  county  summaries  above  and 
four  others  were  visited  and  found  to  be  of  local  significance.  These  four  are  discussed 
below,  while  the  seven  which  were  not  visited  are  listed  at  the  end  of  this  summary.  In 
view  of  the  financial  aid  needed  to  carry  out  the  plan  of  moving  Arkansas  Baptist  College 
to  a  rural  community  and  the  need  of  developing  the  schools  at  Brinkley,  Dermott,  and 
Almyra,  it  is  obvious  that  14  schools  is  too  large  a  number  for  the  Baptists  of  Arkansas 
to  attempt  to  support. 

CLARK  COUNTY— ARKADELPHIA. 

ARKADELPHIA  BAPTIST  ACADEMY. 

Principal:  S.  P.  Nelson. 

An  elementary  school  with  some  pupils  in  secondary  subjects.  A  few  pupils  board  at  the  school. 
Because  of  inadequate  support  the  work  is  ineffective. 

The  school  was  founded  about  1900^  It  is  owned  by  the  local  Baptist  Association  and  controlled  by 
a  board  of  trustees  selected  from  association  members. 

Attendance. — ^Total,  95;  elementary  85,  secondary  10.  Some  instruction  in  sewing  is  provided. 
The  garden  is  cultivated,  but  without  regard  for  educational  values. 

Teachers. — ^Total,  4;  all  colored;  male  i,  female  3. 

Financial,  19 14-15. — ^The  income,  amounting  to  approximately  $1,150,  was  from  the  Baptist 
Association  and  tuition. 

Plant. — Estimated  value,  $3 ,200.  The  plant  consists  of  10  acres  of  land,  a  rough  frame  building  and 
meager  equipment.    The  building  was  poorly  kept  and  in  need  of  repair. 

Recommendation. — ^That  the  school  be  combined  with  one  of  the  laiger  Baptist  schools  of  the  State. 

Date  of  visit:  March,  1914;  March,  191 5. 

CROSS  COUNTY— WYNNE. 

WYNNE  NORMAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  INSTITUTE. 

Principal:  W.  F.  Lovelace. 

An  elementary  school  duplicating,  to  a  large  extent,  the  work  done  by  the  public  schools.  It  was 
founded  in  1901  by  the  local  Baptist  Association. 

Attendance. — Total,  114;  elementary  108,  secondary  6.  The  course  covers  12  grades.  There  is 
no  provision  for  industrial  work  or  agriculture. 

Teachers. — Total,  4;  all  colored;  male  i,  female  3. 

1  See  recommendation  in  summary  chapter,  p.  aa. 
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Financial,  1913-13. — ^Tlie  income  amounted  to  $1,500,  of  which  $x,ooo  was  from  the  Baptist  Associa- 
tion, $350  from  tuition,  and  $150  from  donations.  Of  the  income,  $1,000  was  expended  for  salaries  and 
$500  for  other  purposes. 

Plant. — Estimated  value,  $3,000.  The  plant  consists  of  20  acres  of  land  on  the  edge  of  town,  a  two- 
story  frame  building,  and  meager  equipment. 

Recommendation. — ^That  the  school  be  moved  to  some  other  part  of  Arkansas  or  combined  with  one  of 
the  larger  Baptist  schools  of  the  State. 

Date  of  visit:  March,  1914. 

DALLAS  COUNTY— FORDYCE. 

BRADLEY  DISTRICT  ACADEMY. 

Principal:  William  J.  Murray. 

A  low-grade  elementary  school  with  45  pupils  in  attendance.  Six  pupils  were  reported  above  the 
eighth  grade,  but  none  of  the  work  could  be  classed  as  higher  than  fifth  grade.  The  teaching  was  done 
by  the  principal  and  his  wife.  Much  better  school  facilities  are  furnished  in  the  new  public  school  for 
colored  people. 

Financial,  1^1^x3. — ^The  income  amotmted  to  approximately  $800,  of  which  $500  was  from  tuition 
and  $300  from  the  Baptist  Association.  Of  the  income ,  $500  was  expended  for  salaries  and  $300  for  other 
purposes.    The  indebtedness  was  $1,000. 

Plant. — Estimated  value,  $1,200.  The  plant  consists  of  a  town  lot,  a  poorly  constructed  two-story 
frame  building,  and  meager  equipment. 

Recommendation. — That  this  school  be  combined  with  one  of  the  larger  Baptist  schools  of  the  State. 


Date  of  visit:  March,  1914. 


OUACHITA  COUNTY— CAMDEN. 


OUACHITA  INDUSTRIAL  ACADEMY. 

Principal:  J.  M.  Bankhead. 

An  elementary  day  school  owned  by  a  board  of  trustees  elected  by  the  local  Baptist  Association. 
Qoly  34  pupils  of  the  83  claimed  were  present;  of  these,  11  were  taking  some  secondary  subjects.  The 
principal  and  two  graduates  of  the  school  were  doing  the  teaching.  Much  better  secondary  and  indus- 
trial work  is  done  in  the  public  school. 

Financial,  JQJJ-J4. — Fairly  good  accounts  are  kept.  The  income  amotmted  to  $11275,  ^^  which  $875 
was  from  the  Baptist  Association,  $300  from  tuition,  and  $100  from  sales  of  cotton.  The  expenditures 
amounted  to  $1,272,  of  which  $880  was  for  salaries  and  $392  for  other  ptuposes. 

Plant. — Estimated  value,  $1,950.  The  plant  consists  of  6  acres  of  land,  a  neat  frame  building,  and 
limited  equipment  for  clasBTOoms.  The  land  is  effectively  used  as  a  demonstration  patch,  but  is  not  cul- 
tivated by  the  students. 

Recommendation. — In  view  of  the  good  public  school  in  this  place,  the  ftmds  given  to  this  work  might 
better  be  used  in  the  support  of  one  of  the  laiger  Baptist  schools  elsewhere  in  the  State. 

Date  of  visit:  March,  19x4. 

ADDITIONAL  BAPTIST  SCHOOLS. 

The  following  schools  were  also  reported,   but  evidence  indicates  that  they  are  not 
of  sufficient  importance  to  justify  description  in  this  report. 

Name  of  school. 
Carmal  Baptist  Academy. 
Columbia  Baptist  Academy. 
Jericho  Industrial  Academy. 
Union  Industrial  Academy. 
Inter-State  Academy. 
Friendship  Academy. 
Junction  City  Industrial  Academy. 


Town. 

Chicot. 

Endora. 

Columbia. 

Magnolia. 

Critten. 

Jericho. 

Miller. 

Texarkana. 

FhiUips. 

Helena. 

Union. 

El  Dorado. 

Do. 

Junction  City. 
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CATHOLIC  PARISH  SCHOOLS. 

There  are  in  Arkansas  three  Catholic  parish  schools.  They  are  small  elementary 
schools  in  which  the  religious  interest  is  strong.  The  principal  facts  reported  concern- 
ing them  are  as  follows: 

County.  Town.  Sdiool.  Attendance.  Teadicn. 

Jefferson.  Pine  Bluff.  St.  Peter's  School.  loo  6 

Pulaski.  Little  Rock.  St.  Bartholomew's  School.  153  5 

Do.  Do.  St.  Francis  Mission  School.  ...  2 

PRESBYTERIAN  SCHOOLS. 

The  Presbyterian  Board  of  Missions  for  Freedmen  reports  nine  schools  in  Arkansas. 
Only  Cotton  Plant  Academy  and  Arkadelphia  Academy  were  considered  important 
enough  to  enter  into  the  county  summaries  above.  With  the  exception  of  the  MorriU- 
town  parochial  school,  which  was  not  visited,  these  schools  are  described  below.  With 
reorganization  the  Monticello  Academy  could  be  developed  to  serve  useful  ends  in  its 
community.  The  Presbyterian  work  would  be  strengthened  if  the  support  now  given  to 
the  weaker  schools  were  concentrated  on  Cotton  Plant  Academy,  Arkadelphia  Academy, 
and  Monticello  Academy. 

DREW  COUNTY— MONTICELLO. 
xMONTICELLO  ACADEMY. 

Principal:  O.  C.  Wallace. 

A  school  of  elementary  g;rade  doing  some  secondary  work.  It  is  located  in  a  rural  community. 
The  institution  is  owned  and  supported  by  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Missions  for  Freedmen. 

Attendance. — ^Total,  99. 

Teachers. — ^Total,  4;  all  colored;  male  i,  female  3. 

Financial,  jgi^is. — The  books  are  kept  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  Board  of 
Missions  for  Freedmen.    The  more  important  items  for  the  year  were : 

Income,  excluding  noncducational  receipts -  $1, 48a 

Expenditures,  less  noneducational  receipts i,  524 

Value  of  plant 6, 500 

Sources  of  income:  Board  of  Missions  for  Freedmen,  $1,321;  tuition  and  fees,  $121;  entertainments 
and  other  sources,  $40.  The  noneducational  receipts  were  from  the  boarding  department  and  ^nounted 
to  $302. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Salaries,  $884;  supplies  for  boarding  department,  (428;  plumbingi  $221; 
payment  on  debts  for  current  expenses,  $196;  other  expenses,  $97. 

Plant. — Land :  Estimated  value,  $1 ,000.    The  school  owns  2  acres  of  land  on  the  edge  of  the  town . 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $5,000.  There  is  one  large  frame  building  used  for  dormitory  pur- 
poses and  a  small  frame  house. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $500.  The  equipment  consists  of  a  limited  amount  of 
furniture  for  classrooms  and  dormitory. 

Recommendation. — ^That  gardening  and  simple  manual  training  be  made  required  subjects.^ 

1  See  reooBniniendatiaae  in  sanmuuy  chapter,  p.  a^. 
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GARLAND  COUNTY—HOT  SPRINGS. 

HOT  SPRINGS  NORMAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  Mrs.  C.  S.  Mebane. 

A  parochial  school  of  elementary  grade.  It  is  taught  in  a  building  privately  owned  and  is  sup- 
ported by  appropriations  from  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Miseaons  and  by  tuition.  There  were  70  pupils 
in  attendance,  all  below  the  seventh  gjhule;  15  were  boarders. 

The  teachers  were  three  colored  women.  The  income  was  estimated  at  $800  and  was  o£fset  by  an 
equal  expenditure,  chiefly  for  salaries.  The  larger  part  of  the  income  was  from  the  Presbyterian  Board 
of  Missions,  the  remainder  from  tuition. 

Plant:  Estimated  value,  $3,000;  the  plant  consists  of  a  city  lot  and  a  two-story  frame  building. 
Three  rooms  are  used  for  recitations  and  the  others  as  living  quarters  for  the  principal  and  boarding 
students.    The  recitation  rooms  are  poorly  equipped. 

Recommendalion. — In  view  of  the  good  public-school  system  of  Hot  Springs,  there  seems  to  be  no 
need  of  a  school  of  this  type".  Appropriations  to  the  school  might  better  be  made  to  one  of  the  larger 
schools.' 

Date  of  visit:  March,  1914. 

JEFFERSON  COUNTY— PINE  BLUFF. 

RICHARD  ALLEN  INSTITUTE. 

Principal:  George  M.  Elliott. 

A  Presbyterian  parochial  school  of  elementary  grade.  It  is  owned  by  the  Presbyterian  Board  of 
Missions  for  Freedmen.    It  was  closed  during  the  school  year  19x3-14,  but  opened  again  in  the  fall 

of  1914. 

Attendance. — ^Total,  80;  all  in  the  first  seven  grades.  There  were  two  boarders.  No  manual  train- 
ing was  provided. 

Teachers. — ^Total,  4;  all  colored;  male  2^  female  2.  The  principal  is  the  minister  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church. 

Financial,  jgi^-JS- — The  income  amounted  to  $791,  of  which  $691  was  from  the  Presbyterian 
Board  and  $100  from  tuition.  Of  this  sum  I660  was  expended  for  salaries,  $31  for  repairs,  and  $100  for 
other  purposes. 

Plant. — Estimated  value,  $4,000.  The  plant  consists  of  a  city  block  of  land,  a  poorly  constructed 
two-story  frame  building,  and  meager  classroom  equipment.  The  building  was  in  bad  repair  and  the 
rooms  were  poorly  kept. 

Recommendation.Smcc  school  facilities  in  Pine  BlufiF  are  reasonably  adequate,  there  appears  to  be 
no  need  for  this  school . 

Date  of  visit:  March,  1914. 

MONROE  COUNTY— BRINKLEY. 

PRESBYTERIAN  PAROCIHAL  SCHOOL. 

Teacher:  T.  C.  Boyd. 

An  elementary  day  school  taught  in  the  church.    The  school  has  a  six-months  term. 

The  reported  enrollment  was  26,  all  below  the  sixth  grade.  The  Presbyterian  board  pays  the 
pastor's  salary  and  he  operates  the  school  on  tuition,  amounting  to  about  $25  a  year. 

RecommendaUon. — In  view  of  the  proximity  of  a  private  school  and  a  good  public  school,  there 
appears  to  be  no  need  for  a  school  of  this  type  in  Brinkley. 

Date  of  visit:  March,  1014. 

s  See  p.  136. 
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OUACHITA  COUNTY— CAMDEN. 

PRESBYTERIAN  PAROCmAL  SCHOOL. 

Teacher:  V.  McDonald. 

A  very  disorderly  elementary  school.  At  lo  o'clock  on  the  day  of  visit  the  school  had  not  opened. 
At  10.30  seven  pupils  assembled.  The  reported  eniollment  was  26.  The  school  is  taught  in  a  cabin 
adjoining  the  church.  The  Presbyterian  Board  of  Missbns  pays  the  pastor's  salary,  and  he  operates 
the  school  on  the  tuition  collected  to  supplement  his  salary. 

Recommendation. — In  view  of  the  good  public  schools  in  the  town,  there  appears  to  be  little  need 
for  this  school. 

Date  of  visit:  March,  1914. 

PULASKI  COUNTY— LITTLE  ROCK. 

PRESBYTERIAN  PAROCHIAL  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  E.  A. ^Mitchell. 

An  elementary  day  school  taught  in  a  Presbyterian  Church  by  the  pastor  and  his  two  daughters. 
EnfoUment,  98.  The  Presbyterian  Board  of  Missions  pays  the  pastor;  in  addition  about  $70  is  collected 
in  tuition. 

Recommendation. — In  view  of  the  good  public  schools  there  appears  to  be  no  need  of  a  school  of 
this  type  in  Little  Rock.' 

Date  of  visit:  March,  1914. 

INDEPENDENT  SCHOOLS. 

Besides  the  schools  described  in  the  county  summaries  above,  there  are  two  small 

independent  schools  in  Arkansas.     The  Dupree  Academy  in  Dermott  is  an  excellent 

small  school,  but  on  account  of  the  other  private  and  public  schools  of  the  town  its  field 

is  very  limited.    The  Canfield  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute  is  of  little  educational 

value. 

CHICOT  COUNTY— DERMOTT. 
DUPREE  ACADEMY. 

Principal:  Mrs.  Eliza  Robinzine. 

An  elementary  school  owned  and  taught  by  the  principal.  The  work  covers  the  first  seven  grades 
and  is  well  planned  and  thorough.  Of  the  70  pupils  enrolled  60  were  in  attendance  on  the  day  of  visit. 
The  income,  amounting  to  approximately  $450,  is  from  tuition.  The  plant,  estimated  value  $2,600, 
consists  of  an  acre  of  land,  a  two-story  frame  building,  and  equipment  valued  at  $100.  The  building 
is  clean  and  in  good  repair.    An  indebtedness  of  $500  is  balance  due  on  the  building. 

Recommendation. — ^That  the  principal  endeavor  to  have  this  school  combine  with  the  public  school. 

Date  of  visit:  March,  1914. 

LAFAYETTE  C0UNTY-<:ANFIELD. 
CANFIELD  NORMAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL. 

President:  B.  T.  Crawford. 

A  disorderly  elementary  school  with  10  pupils.  The  term  is  eight  months.  The  school  is  owned 
by  an  independent  board  of  trustees.  The  income  amotmted  to  approximately  I650,  of  which  $575 
was  from  donations  and  $7  5  from  tuition.  Practically  all  of  this  amount  was  spent  as  salaries  for  the  prin- 
cipal and  his  wife.  The  principal  allows  his  wife  $15  per  month  for  "care  of  boarding  department"; 
there  were  no  boarders  at  the  time  of  visit,  however.  In  addition  $875  was  raised  and  applied  to  the 
debt  on  the  building.  A  public  appropriation  of  $500  was  made  to  the  school  in  1912-13,  but  was  not 
continued.  The  plant,  estimated  value  $1,100,  consists  of  40  acres  of  land,  a  rough,  poorly  constructed 
frame  building,  and  equipment  valued  at  $100. 

Recommendation. — In  view  of  the  condition  and  management  of  this  school,  it  can  not  be  recom- 
mended as  worthy  of  aid. 

Date  of  visit:  March,  1914. 

<  See  p.  Z36. 


V.  DELAWARE. 

SCHOOL  FACILITIES  IN  THE  STATE. 

I 

There  are  31,181  Negroes  in  Delaware,  forming  15.4  per  cent  of  the  total  popu- 
lation. They  constitute  23  per  cent  of  all  persons  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits 
in  the  State.  The  number  of  farms  cultivated  by  them  increased  12.7  per  cent  between 
1900  and  1910.  As  farmers  renting  and  owning  land  they  have  chaige  of  56,973  acres. 
While  the  United  States  Census  indicates  hopeful  progress  in  the  decrease  of  illiteracy 
and  the  improvement  of  health  conditions,  illiterates  are  still  25.6  per  cent  of  the  colored 
population  over  10  years  of  age  and  6.3  per  cent  of  children  10  to  14  years  of  age,  and 
the  death  rate  is  high.  In  view  of  these  facts,  it  is  important  to  note  the  following 
summary  of  the  public  school  facilities  and  educational  needs  of  Delaware  as  they  are 
shown  in  the  United  States  Census  and  in  reports  made  to  the  State  department  of 
public  instruction. 

White.  Vtgro. 

PopQlaticm,  1910 171, 103  31,  i8z 

Children  6  to  14  yean  of  age,  19x0 aS,  314  6, 172 

Teachers'  salaries  in  public  schools,  1909-10 ^^357i  071  ^l47>  4^5 

Teachers'  salaries  per  child  6  to  14 $ia.  6x  $7. 68 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910 5.  o  25.  6 

Percentage  living  in  rural  oommitnities,  Z910 49. 8  64  a 

Public  appropriations. — The  public  school  teachers  of  Delaware  received  $404,486  in 
salaries  in  1909-10.  Of  this  sum,  $357,071  was  for  the  teachers  of  28,314  white  children, 
and  $47,415  was  for  the  teachers  of  6,172  colored  children.  On  a  per  capita  basis  this 
is  $12.61  for  each  white  child  and  $7.68  for  each  colored  child.  The  per  capita  figure 
for  the  State  is  increased  by  the  relatively  large  amount  of  money  spent  in  New  Castle 
Cotmty,  including  the  city  of  Wilmington.  The  per  capita  for  the  other  two  counties 
is  $9.87  for  white  children  and  $4.13  for  colored  children.  Map  6  presents  these  per 
capita  figures  for  each  of  the  three  counties  in  the  State.  In  addition  the  State 
appropriates  $12,000  for  whites  and  $3,000  for  Negroes  to  supplement  the  appropria- 
tions of  the  Federal  Government  for  maintaining  one  school  for  each  race. 

Private  schools, — Private  aid  in  this  State  is  limited  to  the  support  of  three  schools 
and  one  orphanage.  The  St.  Joseph  Industrial  School  is  the  only  institution  worthy 
to  be  considered  an  important  part  of  the  educational  system  of  the  State.  This  school 
and  the  State  institution  are  shown  on  Map  7.  The  small  independent  school  and 
the  two  orphanages  are  discussed  with  the  less  important  special  institutions  of  the 
State. 

Attendance, — ^The  United  States  Census  reported  6,172  colored  children  6  to  14 
years  of  age  in  Delaware,  of  whom  4,689,  or  76  per  cent,  were  attending  school.  Accord- 
ing to  the  report  of  the  State  board  of  education  the  school  term  is  seven  months  and 
many  of  the  buildings  are  in  poor  repair.  All  obtainable  evidence  indicates  that  there 
is  practically  no  effort  on  the  part  of  the  rural  schools  to  adapt  their  work  to  the  needs 
of  the  communities.    Many  of  the  teachers  are  poorly  prepared  and  the  supervision  is 

^  Reports  since  1909-10  do  not  show  salaries  scx>arately  for  white  and  colored  teachers. 
4e927'— Bull.  39—17 10  ^39 
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entirely  inadequate.    The  Howard  High  School  at  Wilmington  is  the  only  colored  four- 
year  secondary  school  in  the  State.     The  so-called  "State  College  for  Colored  Youth," 

largely  maintained  by  Federal  funds,  also  offers  sec- 
ondary courses.  Industrial  courses  and  teacher  train- 
ing for  colored  people  are  limited  to  the  work  of  these 
two  institutions.  Though  the  colored  population  of 
the  State  is  64.2  per  cent  rural,  there  is  practically  no 
training  in  agriculture.  The  "State  College,"  largely 
maintained  for  this  purpose,  has  failed  to  make  edu- 
cational use  of  its  large  farm. 

SUMMARY  OF   EDUCATIONAL   N99DS 

1 .  The  strengthening  and  extension  of  the  elemen- 
tary school  system.  The  only  agencies  able  to  meet 
this  need  are  the  State,  the  county,  and  the  local  public- 
school  districts. 

2.  The  increase  of  teacher-training  facilities.  The 
State  school  should  direct  its  energies  toward  teacher 
training.  At  least  one  school  doing  secondary  and 
teacher-training  work  should  be  developed  as  a  part 
of  the  public-school  system  of  each  county. 

3.  More  provision  for  instruction  in  gardening, 
household  arts,  and  simple  industries.  In  addition 
to  supplying  more  trained  teachers,  central  schools 
developed  as  a  part  of  the  public-school  system  should 
provide  instruction  in  gardening,  household  arts,  and 
industries.  In  introducing  this  work  the  counties 
should  avail  themselves  of  the  possibilities  of  the 
Jeanes  Fund  industrial  supervisors. 

PRIVATE  AND  HIGHER  SCHOOLS. 

The  private  and  higher  schools  for  Negroes  in  Del- 
aware are  herewith  described.  Cotmties  and  cities 
in  which  the  more  important  institutions  are  located 
are  presented  as  a  background  for  the  discussion  of 
individual  schools.  The  cotmties  are  arranged  in 
alphabetical  order. 

KENT  COUNTY.        white. 

Population,  1910 ^Sf^S^ 

Children  6  to  14  years  of  age,  1910 4, 368 

Teachers'  salaries  in  public  schools,  1909-10.  .$38, 268 
Teachers'  salaries  per  child  6  to  14  in  county .     $8.  76 


Map  6.— Pbr  CAprrA  bxpbnditurbs 

FOR  WHITB  AND  COLORED  CHn<DRBN 

IN  Dblawarb   on  The  basis  of 

TBACHBRS  *  SALARIES. 

The  upper  figure  in  each  county  is 
for  white  children,  the  lower  for  col- 
ored. The  shading  indicates  that  all 
three  counties  fall  in  the  gnmp  "10 
to  25  per  cent  Negro  in  the  popula- 
tion." 


Negro. 
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Percentage  illiterate,  1910 4. 2 

The  rural  population  is  85  per  cent  of  the  total.     The  attendance,  according 
to  the  census  of  1910,  is  3,472  white  pupils  and  1,265  colored  pupils. 
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The  statistics  indicate  the  need  for  additional  school  facilities.    The  work  of  the 
elementary  schools  should  be  extended  and  strengthened.     The  State  institution  at 
Dover  is  under  obligation  to  give  instruction  in  agriculture  and  industry.     Its  coiuse  of 
study  should  also  provide  training  for  teachers  and 
leaders  for  the  rural  sections  of  the  State. 


STATE  COLLEGE  FOR  COLORED  YOUTH. 

President:  Wilhani  C.  Jason. 

A  poorly  managed  school  of  secondary  grade,  lax 
in  entrance  requirements  and  scbolaiship  standards. 
The  industrial  work  is  inadequate. 

The  school  is  owned  by  the  State,  but  its  support 
mainly  comes  from  the  Federal  funds  for  agricultural 
and  mechanical  education.  It  was  established  in  1 892 
by  the  General  Assembly  oi  the  State  of  Delaware, 
Control  is  vested  in  a  board  <A  trustees,  consisting  of 
six  white  men  and  the  president  erf  the  institution. 

AUeftdance. — ^Total,  71 ;  all  secondary ;  male  39>  fe- 
male 32;  boarders,  51.  The  reported  enrollment  for 
the  year  was  S3. 

Teachers. — ^TotaI,8;  all  colored;  male  6, female  2. 
The  teachers  spend  the  forenoon  in  the  classroom  and 
the  afternoon  in  industrial  work. 

Organixation. — Secondary:*  The  school  claims  four 
4-year  courses  of  secondary  work — academic,  agricul- 
tural, mechanic  arts,  and  domestic  sdence.  The  neces- 
sary teaching  force  equipment,  and  students  for  this 
program  are  not  available,  however.  The  one  course 
oSered  includes  the  usual  secondary  subjects  with  four 
years  of  Latin,  which  practically  all  the  pupils  take. 
Because  of  the  lax  entrance  requirements  many  of  the 
pupils  are  unable  to  do  the  work  outlined.  Pupils  in 
a  number  of  departments  were  working  without  ade- 
quate direction. 

Industrial:  The  boys  do  some  work  in  wood,  iron, 
and  printing.  The  girls  spend  some  time  in  sewing, 
cooking,  and  laundering.  While  all  industrial  classes 
are  scheduled  for  15  hours  a  week,  in  practice  the 
time  varies  from  5  to  1 5  hours. 

Agriculture:  One  teacher  gives  both  classroom  and  practical  work  in  agriculture. 
Only  three  pu|rils  are  reported  in  "farm  practice."  The  school  has  a  good  farm  of  90 
acres,  with  valuable  agricultural  equipment,  but  little  educational  use  is  made  of  it. 

'  SbKc  dat*  of  visit  the  tdiooi  bu  addnl  ■  fftr^mntixv  cUjt  U  «bout  t  j  imiHla  doinB  ndTWiced 


The  circlei  afaow  the  location  and 
the  annual  income  of  the  more  im- 
portant achools.  For  percentage  of 
Negroes  in  the  population  see  Map  6. 
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Financial,  igij-14, — ^The  president  keeps  the  books  of  the  school,  and  makes  a 
monthly  report  to  the  treasurer.  There  is  no  adequate  system  of  accounts.  Figures 
for  the  year  were : 

Income,  excluding  nonedncational  receipts $13, 159 

Expenditures,  less  nonedncational  receipts 14, 909 

Value  of  plant 43, 150 

Sources  of  income:  Federal  Government,  $10,000;  State,  $3,000;  tuition  and  fees» 
$159.  The  noneducational  receipts  amounted  to  $7,449,  of  which  $6,716  was  from 
the  boarding  department,  $653  from  the  farm,  and  $80  from  the  industrial  department. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Salaries,  $8,544;  boarding  department,  $4,659;  farm,  $1,690; 
domestic  science  department,  $1,225;  industrial  department,  $591 ;  president's  traveling 
expenses,  $874;  miscellaneous,  $4,769. 

Plant. — Land:  Estimated  value,  $10,000.  The  property  comprises  about  100 
acres  of  land  2  miles  north  of  Dover,  with  90  acres  under  cultivation.  The  school 
campus,  comprising  most  of  the  remaining  land,  is  bare,  and  little  or  no  effort  has  been 
made  to  beautify  it. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $28,000.  The  main  building,  an  old  farm  mansion  of 
imported  brick,  contains  the  dining  room,  kitchen,  and  22  sleeping  rooms.  The  girls' 
dormitory,  also  a  brick  building,  contains  the  library,  reception  room,  and  22  sleeping 
rooms.  The  boys'  dormitory  is  a  fmme  structure  of  15  rooms.  Other  buildings  include 
a  chapel,  a  frame  cottage  for  the  president,  consisting  of  eight  rooms  and  an  office, 
a  two-story  frame  workshop,  and  six  farm  buildings  of  various  sizes.  The  rooms  in 
the  boys'  dormitory  were  dirty. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $4,150.  Furniture,  $1,000;  shop  equipment, 
$600;  farm  equipment  and  live  stock,  $2,500;  library,  $50. 

Recommendaiions, — i.  That  more  competent  management  be  provided. 

2.  That  the  school  be  made  genuinely  agricultural  and  mechanical  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  appropriation. 

3.  That  an  adequate  bookkeeping  S3rstem  be  installed  and  the  books  audited  annu- 
ally by  an  accredited  accountant. 

Dates  of  visits:  October,  1914;  May,  1915.     Facts  verified,  1916. 

NEWCASTLE  COUNTY. 

white.  Negro. 

Population,  1910 107, 477  15, 68a 

Children,  6  to  14  years  of  age,  1910 16, 577  2,  57a 

Teachers'  salaries  in  public  schools,  1909-10 $a4i»  226. 00  $32, 547.  00 

Teachers'  salaries  per  child  6  to  14  in  county $14.  55  I12.  65 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910 4.  5  22.  4 

The  rural  population  is  26.3  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  average  attendance,  accord- 
ing to  the  census  of  1910,  is  14,057  white  pupils  and  2,041  colored  pupils.  A  fairly 
good  city  high  school  is  maintained  in  Wilmington.  The  "  High  Educational  College 
of  Glory"  and  one  of  the  orphanages  are  maintained  for  the  financial  profit  of  their 
principals  and  their  work  is  of  little  value.  The  other  orphanage  is  maintained  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.    All  three  institutions  are  described  at  the  end  of  the  chapter. 
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CLAYTON. 
ST.  JOSEPETS  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL. 

Rector:  J<An  O'Connell.* 

An  elementary  school  with  good  agricultural  and  industrial  equipment.  The  school 
was  founded  in  1895  by  Rev.  John  A.  de  Ruyter,  a  Catholic  priest,  and  is  owned  and  sup- 
ported by  Mother  Catherine  Drexel. 

Attendance. — Total,  80;  all  below  the  sixth  grade. 

Teachers. — ^Total,  18;  white  15,  colored  3;  male  14,  female  4;  grades  2,  boys'  indus- 
tries 5,  girls'  industries  4,  agriculture  2,  other  workers  5. 

Financial,  1913-14. — The  income  amounted  to  approximately  $23,000,  all  of  which 
was  from  donations  and  tuition.  In  addition  about  $5,400  was  received  from  the  farm 
and  dairy.  Of  the  total  received  about  $15,000  was  expended  for  salaries  and  $10,000 
for  running  expenses. 

Plant. — ^^timated  value,  $75,000.  The  plant  consists  of  393  acres  of  land  valued 
at  $25,000,  10  frame  buildings  valued  at  $36,000,  and  equipment  and  furniture  valued  at 
$9,000.  A  large  part  of  the  land  is  cultivated  with  student  labor.  The  buildings  are  in 
good  condition. 

RecommendaHon. — ^That  the  school  authorities  endeavor  to  raise  the  grade  of  work 
and  increase  the  attendance. 

Date  of  visit:  October,  1914. 

WILMINGTON. 
HOWARD  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Principal :  Miss  Edwina  B.  Kruse. 

A  city  high  school  offering  four  years  of  secondary  work  with  industrial  training. 
The  eight  elementary  grades  are  taught  in  the  same  building. 

Attendance. — Secondary,  60;  male  16,  female  44.  The  elementary  exuoUment 
was  425. 

Teachers. — Secondary,  iz;  all  colored;  male  3,  female  8.  The  three  industrial 
teachers  divide  their  time  between  the  grades  and  the  high  school.  There  were  12  teach- 
ers for  the  elementary  grades. 

Organization. — Secondary:  The  work  is  arranged  to  correspond  with  that  of  the 
other  high  schools  of  the  dty.  The  teaching  is  good.  Sewing  and  cooking  are  provided 
for  girls  and  manual  training  for  boys. 

Plant. — Estimated  value,  $33,800.  The  plant  consists  of  a  large  frame  buildings 
fairly  good  furniture  for  classrooms,  and  limited  industrial  equipment. 

Date  of  visit:  October,  191 4. 

INDEPENDENT  SCHOOLS. 

The  two  small  independent  schools  in  Delaware,  described  below,  are  of  doubtful 
management  and  unworthy  to  be  considered  as  important  parts  of  the  educational  system. 

iWhite. 
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NEWCASTLE  COUNTY— NEW  CASTLE- 
DELAWARE  ORPHAN'S  HOME  AND  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL. 

Ftesideiit:  W.  C.  Ellis. 

A  badly  managed  private  elementary  school  with  a  large  farm  maintained  on  a  commercial  basis. 
It  is  supported  by  general  donations. 

The  school  was  founded  in  1900  by  W.  C.  Ellis  and  is  controlled  largely  by  him.  Title  to  the 
property  is  vested  in  the  "Delaware  Orphan's  Home  and  Industrial  School,  W.  C.  Ellis,  president." 
There  is  a  board  of  seven  trustees  who  exercise  practically  no  supervision  over  the  wcM-k. 

AiUndance. — ^Total,  22;  the  enrollment  claimed  was  120.  Some  of  the  pupils  are  orphans  and 
dependents.  The  few  pupils  present  the  day  the  school  was  visited  were  dirty  and  disorderly  and  were 
running  about  the  place  at  will.    The  school  was  not  in  session. 

Teachers  and  Workers. — ^Total,  4;  all  colored;  male  3,  female  i.  Only  one  teacher  gives  any  time 
to  teaching.  The  principal  spends  most  of  his  time  soliciting  funds;  the  other  two  workers  devote  most 
of  their  time  to  farm  work  that  is  of  no  instructional  value. 

Financial,  iQij-14, — The  president  receives  and  disburses  all  money  donated  for  the  school.  No 
records  are  kept.  Only  offhand  statements  were  given.  According  to  these  statements  the  income 
of  the  school  for  the  year  1913-14  was  $5,250,  of  which  $5,050  was  from  donations  and  $200  from  tuition 
and  fees.  Of  the  expenditures  $963  was  for  salaries  and  $400  for  supplies  for  the  boarding  department. 
The  expenditure  of  other  funds  was  not  shown. 

Plant. — ^Land:  Estimated  value,  $10,000.  The  land  comprises  102  acres  well  adapted  to  farm 
purposes.    A  large  part  of  the  land  is  under  cultivation. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $4,000.  There  is  one  brick  building  of  18  rooms  besides  two  small 
structures  and  a  bam.    The  buildings  are  poorly  kept  and  in  need  of  repair. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $2,600.  Of  this  about  $400  was  in  furniture  and  $2,200  in 
farm  implements  and  live  stock. 

Recommendation. — In  view  of  the  condition  and  management  of  this  school  it  can  not  be  recom- 
mended as  worthy  of  aid. 

Date  of  visit:  October,  19 14.    Facts  verified,  1915. 

THE  HIGH  EDUCATIONAL  COLLEGE  OF  GLORY. 

President:  Justus  J.  Evans. 

An  institution  without  pupils  and  of  extremely  doubtful  management.  The  principal  claims  to 
have  power  to  stop  wars  and  crimes  by  an  " all- wise  system. ' '  Appeals  for  aid  are  sent  out  to  the  public 
and  the  principal  spends  all  of  his  time  soliciting  fimds.  No  statement  of  income  or  expenditure^ could 
be  obtained.  The  plant  consists  of  a  large  poorly  constructed  frame  building  in  bad  condition.  There 
was  an  indebtedness  of  $2,000  on  the  building. 

Recommendation. — That  all  donations  be  withheld. 

» 

Date  of  visit:  October,  19 14. 

SPECIAL  INSTITUTIONS. 

Besides  the  schools  for  colored  people  there  is  one  special  institution  in  the  State, 
maintained  by  the  Catholic  church. 

NEW  CASTLE  COUNTY— WILMINGTON. 

ST.  JOSEPH'S  HOME  FOR  CATHOLIC  COLORED  ORPHAN  BOYS. 

Rector:  Father  John  A.  Glancy.* 

An  orphanage  for  colored  boys  under  la  years  of  age.    It  was  founded  in  1890  and  is  owned  and 
managed  by  the  St.  Joseph's  Society  for  Colored  Missions  of  Delaware. 
Attendance. — Total,  65;  all  male;  all  in  lower  elementary  grades. 
Teachers  and  workers. — ^Total,  14;  white  12,  colored  2 ;  male  2,  female  12. 

1  White. 
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Organundon, — Besides  the  usual  elementary  work  some  manual  traiximg  is  provided.  Boys  are 
Bent  to  St.  Joseph's  Industrial  School  upon  reaching  the  age  cl  la. 

Financial,  igij-14. — Practically  no  account  of  the  financial  operations  could  be  obtained.  The 
income  of  about  $10,000  was  derived  from  donations  to  the  c^er  maintaining  the  institution. 

Plant, — ^The  plant,  estimated  value  $55,000,  consists  of  a  large  city  lot,  a  two-story  brick  building, 
and  some  furniture. 

RtcommendaHon, — ^That  additional  provision  be  made  for  manual  training. 

Date  of  visit:  October,  1914. 


VI.  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

SCHOOL  FACILITIES  IN  THE  DISTRICT 

There  are  94,446  colored  people  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  forming  28.5  per  cent 
of  the  total  population.  Washington  has  the  largest  number  of  colored  people  of  any 
dty  in  the  United  States.  While  the  census  indicates  that  the  illiterates  formed  13.5 
per  cent  of  all  colored  people  over  10  years  of  age  in  1910,  the  effectiveness  of  the  schools 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  illiterates  were  less  than  i  per  cent  of  the  colored  chil- 
dren 10  to  14  years  of  i^;e.  The  death  rate  is,  however,  almost  twice  as  high  as  that  of 
white  people.  The  principal  facts  concerning  the  public  school  facilities  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  according  to  the  United  States  Census  and  the  District  Board  of  Education 
are  as  follows: 

White.  Negro. 

Population,  1910 236,  xa8  *    94, 446 

Children  6  to  14  yean  of  age,  19x0 31, 781  la,  910 

Teachers'  salaries  in  public  schools,  19x3-14 |x,  224, 545  $544, 968 

Teacfaefs'  salaries  per  child  6  to  14 $38. 53  $42. 91 

Percentage  illiterate,  19x0 x.  5  13. 5 

Public  appropriaiums, — The  public  school  teachers  in  the  colored  schools  of  the 
District  receive  $544,968'  for  the  education  of  12,910  colored  children.  Oh  a  per  capita 
basis  this  is  $42.21  for  each  child  6  to  14  years  of  age.  This  sum  is  relatively  higher 
than  that  expended  for  teachers  in  any  of  the  States  having  separate  schools.  The 
resulting  effectiveness  of  the  colored  schools  is  reflected  in  the  large  attendance  and  the 
low  percentage  of  illiteracy.  The  difference  in  the  per  capita  expenditure  in  the  schools 
of  the  District  and  in  those  of  the  Southern  States  is  partly  explained  by  the  fact  that 
the  District  public  school  system  for  colored  people  includes  two  high  schools  and  a 
teacher-training  school,  while  the  public-school  systems  of  the  Southern  States  make 
but  little  provision  for  secondary  and  teacher-training  work  for  colored  people. 

Private  financial  aid. — ^There  are  four  schools  receiving  private  aid  in  the  District 
of  Columbia.  Howard  University,  owned  by  an  incorporated  board  of  trustees,  receives 
about  $100,000  from  Federal  funds  and  $70,000  from  tuition,  endowment,  and  other 
sources.  The  National  Training  School  for  Colored  Girls  is  a  Baptist  institution  which 
receives  girls  from  many  States.  The  other  two  institutions  are  small  Catholic  parish 
schools. 

PRIVATE  AND  HIGHER  SCHOOLS. 

AiWfOTRONG  MANUAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL 

Principal:  Arthur  C.  Newman.* 

A  public  high  school  doing  four  years  of  secondary  industrial  work.  A  wel- 
quipped  plant  and  good  teaching  force  are  provided. 

Attendance. — ^Total,  529;  all  secondary;  male  180,  female  349. 

lAfypointcd  since  dau  of  visit. 
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Teachers  and  workers, — Total  33;  all  colored;  male  19,  female  14.  There  are  also 
two  teachers  of  physical  traixiing  and  two  of  music  who  give  part  of  their  time  to  the 
Dunbar  High  School. 

Organization, — ^The  academic  and  industrial  subjects  of  the  four-year  course  are 
arranged  on  a  liberal  elective  system.  English  is  required  in  the  first  three  years  and  is 
elective  with  civics  and  economics  in  the  fourth  year.  Mathematics  and  free-hand 
drawing  are  required  in  the  first  two  years.  All  other  subjects  are  elective.  The  indus- 
trial work  includes  domestic  science,  dressmaking,  tailoring,  millinery,  woodworking, 
wood  turning,  pattern  making,  forge  work,  machine  shop,  automobile  repairing,  art 
metal  work,  and  mechanical  drawing.  About  a  fourth  of  the  pupils'  time  is  given  to 
industrial  courses. 

Plant. — ^Estimated  value,  $240,000.  The  plant  consists  of  a  large  dty  lot,  a  three- 
story  brick  building,  and  equipment  valued  at  $12,500. 

Date  of  visit:  June,  1916. 

DUNBAR  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  G.  C.  Wilkinson.* 

A  public  high  school  offering  four  years  of  secondary  work.  The  teaching  force 
and  equipment  are  good,  but  the  plant  is  inadequate.' 

Attendance. — Total,  731;  all  secondary;  male  249,  female  482. 

Teachers  and  workers. — ^Total,  48;  all  colored;  male  25,  female  23.  There  are  also 
two  teachers  of  music  and  two  of  physical  training  who  give  part  of  their  time  to  the 
Armstrong  High  School. 

Organization. — ^The  regular  four-year  high-school  course  is  offered  with  a  liberal 
S3rstem  of  electives.  The  following  program  indicates  the  nmnber  of  classes  in  each 
of  the  major  subjects:  English,  34  classes;  mathematics,  25;  Latin,  21;  elementary 
science,  25;  history,  21;  modem  languages,  16.  The  absence  of  classes  in  civics,  eco- 
nomics, physiology,  or  sociology  is  striking.  The  chief  emphasis  is  placed  upon  prepa- 
ration for  the  professions,  as  indicated  by  the  following  report  of  the  future  careers  of 
the  graduates  of  191 5:  Teacher-training,  37;  entering  college,  32;  entering  legal,  dental, 
medical,  or  theological  schools,  17;  entering  engineering  school,  4. 

Business  department. — ^The  business  department  of  the  school,  with  6  teachers  and 
137  pupils,  is  located  at  the  Phelps  School  and  conducted  separately. 

Plant. — ^The  old  plant  was  abandoned  in  September,  1916.  The  new  plant, 
estimated  value  $500,000,  includes  half  a  city  block  and  a  modem  three-story  brick 
building. 

Date  of  visit:  June,  1916. 

MYRTILLA  MINER  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  Miss  Lucy  E.  Moten. 

A  public  teacher-training  school  offering  two  years  of  work  above  the  high  school. 
The  methods  and  equipment  are  thoroughly  modern. 

Attendance. — ^Total,  115;  all  above  the  secondary  grade;  male  2,  female  113. 

>  Appointed  since  date  of  visit.  *  A  new  building  has  been  erected. 
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Teachers  and  workers y — ^Total,  15;  all  colored;  male  4,  female  1 1 ;  academic  8,  critic 
teadhers  4,  principal,  clerk,  janitor,  and  4  laborers. 

Or^nizatian, — ^The  equivalent  of  graduation  from  one  of  the  four-year  high  schools 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  is  required  for  entrance.  A  choice  of  4  two-year  courses  is 
offered,  but  the  large  majority  of  the  pupils  are  enrolled  in  the  regular  ''primary  grade" 
course.  The  other  cotu-ses  are  for  the  preparation  of  teachers  of  domestic  art,  domestic 
science,  and  kindergarten.  A  year  and  a  half  is  devoted  to  theory  and  observation, 
and  a  half  )rear  to  practice  teaching,  in  each  course. 

The  "primary  grade''  course  embraces  the  following  subjects:  English,  iJ4  years; 
history  of  education,  }4 ;  psychology,  yi ;  biology,  }4 ;  household  arts,  }4 ;  hygiene,  X I 
physical  education,  yi;  music,  yil  drawing,  }4\  school  management,  X>  principles  of 
teaching,  X;  nature  study,  yi;  child  study,  }i;  and  methods  of  teaching  special  sub- 
jects, i^.  With  the  exception  of  the  methods  of  teaching 'special  subjects,  the  other 
three  courses  are  practically  the  same  as  those  of  the  primary  grade  course. 

The  practice  school  is  composed  of  children  in  the  first  four  elementary  grades. 
These  grades  are  divided  into  two  sections  and  constitute  eight  practice  divisions.  In 
addition  37  other  classes  or  sections  in  the  city  schools  are  selected  and  pupils  from  the 
normal  school  sent  out  to  teach  in  them.  The  practice  work  is  supervised  by  the  critic 
teachers  and  the  special  methods  by  the  theory  teachers. 

Plant, — ^The  plant,  estimated  value,  $244,753,  consists  of  a  large  lot,  a  new,  modem, 
brick  building,  and  equipment  for  classrooms,  office,  laboratories,  and  gymnasium.  The 
equipment  is  valued  at  $20,000. 

Date  of  visit:  May,  1916. 

HOWARD  UNIVERSITY. 

President:  Stephen  M.  Newman.^ 

An  institution  of  college  grade  with  several  professional  and  secondary  departments. 
In  variety  and  quality  of  professional  training  and  in  number  of  college  students  Howard 
stands  first  among  educational  institutions  for  colored  people.  About  half  of  the  cur- 
rent income  is  provided  by  an  appropriation  from  the  United  States  Government  and  its 
work  is  National  in  scope  and  influence. 

The  university  was  founded  in  1867  by  an  act  of  Congress.  Gen.  O.  O.  Howard, 
who  was  very  active  in  the  Preedmen's  Bureau,  served  as  first  president.  It  is  con- 
trolled by  a  self-perpetuating  board  of  trustees  of  white  and  colored  men.  The  Federal 
appropriation  is  administered  through  the  Department  of  Interior.  The  theological 
department  is  undenominational  and  is  maintained  through  endowment  funds,  dona- 
tions, and  an  appropriation  from  the  American  Missionary  Association. 

Attendance. — ^Total,  1,401;  male,  1,082,  female,  319;  secondary,  including  commer- 
cial, 373;  college,  including  arts  and  sciences,  teacher-training  and  engineering,  534; 
Music,  27;  theological,  73;  medical,  288;  law,  106.  There  were  also  14  special  students 
in  music  and  37  night  students  in  theological  courses. 

Teachers  and  workers. — ^Total,  106;  white  33,  colored  73;  male  77,  female  29;  sec- 
ondary 10,  college  of  arts  and  sciences  21,  teachers'  college  8,  manual  arts  7,  commer- 

1  White. 
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cial  6;  music  5,  theology  4,  law  8,  medical  9,  library  wor&ers  4,  executive  officers  5»  clerks 
and  bookkeepers  1 1 ,  other  employees  8.  There  were  also  32  part-time  teachers  in  the 
medical  sch9ol,  7  part-time  teachers  in  other  departments,  and  16  laborers,  including 
janitors  and  firemen  in  ^he  various  departments. 

Organization. — ^The  university  organization  includes  nine  divisions:  (i)  secondary, 
(2)  arts  and  sciences,  (3)  teacher-training,  (4)  manual  arts  and  engineering,  (5)  com- 
mercial, (6)  music,  (7)  theology,  (8)  law,  and  (9)  medicine,  including  dentistry  and 
pharmacy.  The  first  seven  divisions  occupy  the  main  buildings  and  there  is  close  admin- 
istrative relationship  between  them;  many  of  the  students  elect  subjects  in  more  than 
one  division  and  all  unite  regularly  in  the  general  activities  of  the  university.  The 
medical  and  law  divisions  which  occupy  separate  plants,  and  the  theological  division, 
are  administered  by  the  university  as  separate  units. 

Secondary:  Secondary* work  is  done  in  the  ** Academy,"  or  preparatory  department. 
Pour  4-year  courses  are  offered:  Classical,  scientific,  domestic  science,  and  domestic 
art.  The  classical  and  scientific  courses  are  very  similar.  The  subjects  required  in 
both  are:  Latin,  i^  years;  mathematics,  i^;  EngUsh,  3^;  history,  i^;  elementary 
science,  i^,  and  manual  training,  i).  The  classical  course  adds  a  year  and  a  half  of 
Latin,  a  year  and  a  half  of  Greek,  and  a  year  of  mathematics  or  German.  The  scientific 
course  adds  a  half  year  of  history  and  one  year  each  of  chemistry,  biology,  and  mathe- 
matics or  psychology.  All  th£  pupils  in  the  academy  are  required  to  take  4  periods  a 
week  in  manual  arts  during  the  first  two  years  of  their  course.  Vocational  courses  in 
domestic  science  and  domestic  art,  outlined  in  the  catalogue,  were  not  elected  by  any 
pupils  and  are  therefore  to  be  discontinued. 

Applicants  for  admission  to  the  academy  must  have  completed  eight  elementary 
grades  or  pass  an  entrance  examination.  The  attendance  was  293,  of  whom  220  were 
male  and  73  female.  There  are  10  teachers,  2  white  and  8  colored;  6  were  men  and 
4  women. 

Arts  and  sciences :  Courses  leading  to  the  degrees  of  A.  B.  and  S.  B.  are  offered,with  a 
wide  range  of  subjects.  The  A.  B.  course  is  arranged  so  that  considerable  time  must  be 
spent  on  ancient  and  modem  languages.  The  S.  B.  course  requires  one  foreign  language. 
Good  courses  in  physical  sciences  are  offered.  The  provision  for  history  and  social 
sciences  is  inadequate.  Combination  courses  are  offered  in  connection  with  the  pro- 
fessional departments,  so  that  a  saving  of  one  year  may  be  effected  by  those  preparing 
for  the  professions. 

Applicants  for  admission  to  the  arts  and  science  courses  must  have  completed  15 
units  of  secondary  work,  and  some  of  the  units  must  be  in  two  foreign  languages.  The 
attendance  in  1915  was  323,  of  whom  255  were  male  and  68  female.  There  are  21 
teachers,  4  white  and  17  colored;  20  men  and  i  woman.  There  are  also  two  part-time 
teachers. 

Teachers'  college:  The  diploma  course  for  teachers  consists  of  two  years  of  college 
work  in  the  study  of  elementary  or  kindergarten  education.  The  course  leading  to 
the  degree  of  A.  B.  in  education  requires  four  years  of  college  work.  The  first  two  years 
consist  largely  of  the  usual  college  subjects,  taught  with  special  regard  for  teaching 
methods.  In  the  last  two  years  each  student  is  expected  to  specialize  in  the  teaching 
of  such  subjects  as  psychology,  English,  history,  mathematics,  and  sciences.    The 
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professiotial  work  includes  principles  of  education,  school  administration,  history  of 
education,  observation  and  practice  teaching,  psychology,  and  the  sociological  bases  of 
education,  The  work  is  well  done,  and  effort  is  made  to  adapt  the  courses  to  the 
future  needs  of  the  student.  The  entrance  requirements  are  the  same  as  those 
for  the  A.  B.  and  S.  B.  courses.    The  attendance  was  199,  of  whom  75  were  male  and 

« 

124  female.  The  teachers  are  8  in  number,  of  whom  2  are  white  and  6  colored ;  7  male 
and  I  female. 

Manual  arts  and  applied  science:  The  work  in  manual  arts  includes  courses  in 
manual  training,  home  economics,  and  engineering.  Most  of  the  courses  are  correlated 
with  those  of  the  Academy  and  Teachers'  College.  Engineering  courses  have  been 
arranged  jointly  with  the  college  department  of  the  university.  Only  12  students 
have  elected  this  higher  woik,  however.  The  number  of  students  receiving  some 
instruction  in  manual  training  was  220,  and  in  home  economics  73.  There  are  7  teach- 
ers, 3  white  and  4  colored;  4  are  men  and  3  women. 

Commercial  college:  The  commercial  college  offers  a  four-year  course  of  secondary 
grade.  The  course  includes  stenography,  typewriting,  bookkeeping,  commercial  law, 
business  organization,  history,  EngUsh,*  political  economy,  commercial  geography,  and 
arithmetic.  Applicants  for  admission  are  required  to  have  only  an  elementary  school 
education.  The  attendance  was  80,  of  whom  57  were  male  and  23  female.  There 
are  6  teachers,  2  white  and  4  colored;  3  are  men  and  3  women. 

Conservatory  of  music:  Pupils  of  all  grades  are  admitted  to  the  conservatory  of 
music.  During  191 4-1 5  there  were  41  pupils  who  received  instruction,  in  one  or  more 
of  the  courses.  Fourteen  were  local  students,  who  took  a  few  music  lessons  each  week, 
while  27  were  taking  the  regular  work  leading  to  a  diploma.  There  are  5  teachers,  i 
white  and  4  colored;  2  are  men  and  3  women. 

School  of  theology :  Two  three-year  courses  are  offered,  the  "  English ''  course,  with- 
out foreign  languages,  and  the  "classical"  course,  requiring  Hebrew  and  Greek.  The 
courses  include  the  usual  theological  subjects,  with  some  provision  for  social  science 
and  the  psychology  of  religion. 

Applicants  for  admission  to  the  diploma  or  "  English  "  course  are  required  to  "  bring 
certificates  of  graduation  from  reputable  high  schools  or  to  pass  a  satisfactory  entrance 
examination."  The  degree  or  ''classical"  course  is  open  only  to  college  graduates. 
Those  who  lack  these  requirements  are  admitted  as  unclassified  students. 

The  attendance  was  73,  all  men.  There  are  4  teachers,  of  whom  3  are  white  and  i 
colored;  all  are  men. 

While  the  school  of  theology  is  located  in  the  main  buildings,  in  its  finandal  support 
and  administration  it  is  distinct  from  the  other  divisions.  The  income  amounted  to 
$5>33d»  <tf  which  $2,000  was  from  the  American  Missionary  Association,  $1,842  from 
endowment  funds,  $1,039  fi^m  donations,  and  $477  from  tuition. 

School  of  Law:  The  law  school  occupies  its  own  building,  a  three-story  structure, 
located  near  the  District  courthouse.  Applicants  for  admission  must  be  graduates  of  a 
recognized  high  school  or  college.  The  regular  course  for  the  degree  of  LL.  B.  covers 
a  period  of  three  years. 

Xhe  attendance  was  106,  of  whom  104  were  male  and  2  female.  There  were  8  teach* 
ers,  5  white  and  3  colored;  all  are  men. 
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The  income  of  the  department  amounted  to  $9,431,  of  which  $4,811  was  from 
tuition  and  fees  and  $4,620  from  Government  appropriations. 

School  of  Medicine  (including  Medical,  Dental,  and  Pharmaceutical  Colleges) :  The 
plant,  consisting  of  a  large  brick  building  and  one  frame  structure,  is  located  near  the 
well-equipped  Government  hospital,  which  furnishes  clinical  fadUties  for  the  medical 
school.  Whenever  possible,  funds  have  been  expended  for  laboratory  facilities  rather 
than  buildings,  with  the  result  that  the  laboratories  are  far  superior  to  the  external 
plant. 

The  income  of  the  department  for  1913-14  was  $35,295  and  the  expenditures 
$38,016.  Of  the  income  $27,318  was  from  tuition,  $7,000  from  Government  appropria- 
tions, $860  from  endowment  funds,  and  $117  from  other  sources. 

The  teaching  staff  of  the  School  of  Medicine  numbers  41,  all  male;  full-time  9,  part- 
time  32;  white  22,  colored  19.  Seven  of  the  part-time  teachers  receive  no  compensa- 
tion. There  are  7  full-time  teachers  in  the  medical  division,  i  in  dentistry,  and  i  in 
pharmacy. 

The  Medical  College  requires  for  admission  graduation  from  an  approved  high  school 
and  two  years  of  college  work,  including  ph3^cs,  chemistry,  and  biology,  together  with 
a  reading  knowledge  of  French  or  German.  The  regular  course  for  the  degree  of  M.  D. 
covers  a  period  of  four  years.     The  attendance  was  100,  all  male. 

The  Dental  College  requires  for  admission  graduation  from  an  accredited  high  school. 
The  degree  of  D.  D.  S.  is  granted  upon  the  satisfactory  completion  of  the  three-year 
course.     The  attendance  was  116,  all  male. 

The  Pharmaceutical  College  requires  for  admission  four  years  of  high-school  work 
including  one  year  of  Latin.  Three  years  are  required  for  graduation.  The  attend- 
ance was  65,  of  whom  59  were  male  and  6  female. 

Financial,  1^1^-14, — ^All  ftmds  except  those  derived  from  Government  appropria- 
tions are  disbursed  through  the  treasurer  of  the  institution.  Excellent  financial  records 
of  the  institution  are  kept  in  the  treasurer's  oflSice  in  accordance  with  an  approved  system 
of  accounting  and  the  books  are  audited  annually  by  chartered  accountants.  Accord- 
ing to  the  report  of  the  treasurer  for  the  year  the  more  important  items  were: 

Income,  excluding  noneducational  receipts I173, 257 

Expenditures,  less  noneducational  receipts 174, 337 

Indebtedness 35, 498 

Value  of  property i,  756, 920 

Sources  of  income:  Federal  appropriations,  $101,000;  tuition  and  fees,  $51,983; 
income  from  endowment,  $13,559;  donations,  $3,694;  rents,  $500;  interest,  $356;  other 
sources,  $1,165.  The  noneducational  receipts  amounted  to  $28,873,  of  which  $16,684 
was  from  the  boarding  department,  $7,343  from  dormitories,  $4,434  from  athletics, 
$384  from  bookstore,  and  $28  from  gymnasium. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Salaries,  $125,792;  educational  and  laboratory  supplies  and 
expenses,  $20,726;  supplies  and  expenses  of  dining  hall  and  dormitories,  $20,427; 
repairs  and  additions  to  buildings,  $10,566;  equipment,  $8,952;  athletics,  $4,416;  care 
and  improvement  of  grounds,  $3,222;  scholarships  and  gratuities  to  students,  $2,119; 
heat,  light,  and  power,  $1,748;  "publication  expenses,"  $978;  printing  and  stationery, 
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$836;  telephone  and  telegraph,  $522;  bookstore,  $469;  advertising,  $447;  insurance, 
$291 ;  traveling  expenses,  $273;  postage,  $235;  other  expenses,  $1,191. 

Indebtedness:  The  indebtedness  on  June  30,  1914,  amounted  to  $35,498,  of  which 
$26,500  was  in  mortgages  on  productive  real  estate,^  $4>542  was  in  accounts  payable, 
$4,000  in  notes  payable,  and  $456  in  student  credit  balances. 

School  property:  The  property  consists  of  $1,302,326  in  the  plant,  $177,739  in  pro- 
ductive real  estate,  $152,296  in  investment  securities,  $105,436  in  unproductive  land, 
and  $19,123  in  cash  on  hand,  accounts  receivable,  supplies,  and  other  current  assets. 

Plant. — ^Land:  Estimated  value,  $615,692.  The  main  campus  comprises  20  acres 
on  a  high  elevation  in  the  northwest  section  of  the  dty.  The  medical  school  site,  which 
comprises  about  4  acres,  is  near  the  main  campus.  The  law  school  owns  a  valuable 
lot  near  the  city  hall  in  the  business  section  of  the  dty. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $550,867.  All  the  buildings  are  of  brick  except  the 
dental  school  building  and  the  residences  of  four  professors.  The  prindpal  buildings 
on  the  campus  are:  The  main  building,  four  stories  high,  valued  at  $140,000,  containing 
academic  dassrooms  and  secretary's  and  treasurer's  offices;  Thirkidd  Sdence  Hall,  three 
stories,  valued  at  $83,000,  containing  chemical,  physical,  and  biological  laboratories  and 
auditorium;  Clark  Hall,  a  four  story  building  valued  at  $541152,  the  dormitory  for 
young  men;  Miner  Hall,  four  stories  high  and  valued  at  $50,000,  the  dormitory  lor 
young  women;  Cam^e  library,  two  stories  with  basement,  valued  at  $49,589;  the  Man- 
ual Arts  Building,  three  stories  high,  valued  at  $23,000,  containing  engineering  labora- 
tories and  wood-working  shops;  the  chapd,  valued  at  $22,000,  used  for  daily  devotions, 
church  services,  and  lectures;  Spaulding  Hall,  a  two  story  house,  valued  at  $io,ooo,used 
for  domestic  sdence;  and  King  Hall,  two  stories  high,  valued  at  $1,626,  used  for  bo3rs' 
dormitory.  Other  buildings  on  the  grounds  indude  the  president's  house,  valued  at 
$20,500,  and  the  cottages  of  four  professors,  valued  at  $14,000.  The  medical  building  is 
a  large  four-story  structure,  valued  at  $70,000.  The  dental  building  is  a  two-story  frame 
structure,  valued  at  $5,000.  The  law-school  building  is  a  three-story  and  basement 
structure,  valued  at  $8,000. 

The  main  building,  the  medical  building,  and  the  two  dormitories  are  old,  poorly 
planned  structures.  Most  of  the  other  buildings  are  comparatively  new  and  modem. 
The  buildings  are  well  kept  and  in  good  repair. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $135,767.  Of  this  $34,774  was  in  medical 
laboratories,  $32,700  in  the  general  library,  $22,912  in  manual  arts  and  applied  sdence 
equipment,  $11,457  in  college  and  academy  laboratories,  $9,233  in  academic  equipment, 
$8,000  in  the  law  library,  $4,722  in  dormitory  furniture  and  equipment,  $3,136  in  equip- 
ment for  the  music  department,  $2,100  in  medical  dassroom  furniture,  $500  in  law  class- 
room furniture,  and  $6,250  in  other  equipment. 

Recommendations. — i.  That  the  general  administration  be  strengthened  by  the 
provision  of  additional  hdp  for  the  president,  in  order  to  devdop  proper  correlation 
between  the  departments  and  increase  the  supervision  of  students. 

2.  That  the  organization  of  the  instruction  be  simplified  and  as  soon  as  practicable 
admission  be  limited  to  graduates  of  recognized  secondary  schools. 

1  The  inort«a|ct  oo  real  estate  have  been  paid  since  date  cf  report. 
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3.  That  in  the  entrance  requirements  to  college  courses  recognition  be  given  to  such 
important  subjects  as  social  studies,  teacher-training,  scientific  ^^culture,  manual  arts, 
and  household  economics. 

4.  That  teacher  training  receive  increasing  emphasis  in  the  plans  of  the  University. 

5.  That  courses  in  history  and  sodal  science  be  strengthened  and  provision  made 
for  the  study  and  observation  of  rural  and  urban  conditions  of  colored  people. 

6.  That  provision  be  made  for  presenting  the  theory  and  practice  of  gardening  in 
the  preparation  for  teachers. 

7.  That  more  provision  be  made  for  the  administrative  management  of  the  medical 
and  law  schools. 

8.  That  increased  funds  be  obtained  for  the  medical  school  so  that  the  standards 
of  teaching  may  be  maintained. 

Dates  of  visits:  January  and  May,  191 5. 

NATIONAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  WOMEN  AND  GIRLS. 

Principal:  Miss  Nannie  E.  Burroughs. 

A  well-managed  girls'  school  of  elementary  and  secondary  grade  devoted  to 
training  for  home  life  and  social  service.    All  the  pupils  live  at  the  school. 

The  school  was  founded  in  1907  by  the  Women's  Auxiliary  of  the  National 
Convention  of  Colored  Baptist  Churches.  It  is  owned  and  controlled  by  a  self- 
perpetuating  board  of  50  trustees. 

Attendance. — ^Total,  71;  all  girls;  elementary  42,  secondary  29.  The  reported 
enrolhnent  for  the  year  was  105. 

Teachers  and  workers. — ^Total,  11 ;  white  2,  colored  9;  all  female. 

Organization, — Pupils  attend  classes  three  days  a  week  and  do  industrial  work 
two  days. 

Elementary:  The  elementary  work  is  done  in  the  ** primary"  and  "preparatory" 
divisions  and  covers  the  four  upper  grades. 

Secondary:  The  secondary  work  is  done  in  the  four-year  normal  course.  Some  of 
the  subjects  of  the  course  are  elementary.  The  course  is  arranged  with  but  little  regard 
for  formal  class  standards.  English  is  emphasized  and  special  provision  made  for 
commercial  work  and  missionary  training.  A  social  settlement  is  maintained  in  the 
city  of  Washington  to  provide  practical  work  for  the  missionary  training  students. 

Industrial:  The  courses  are  practical  and  the  equipment  simple.  Pupils  are 
permitted  to  specialize  in  printing,  laundering,  or  household  arts.  The  work  of  the 
boarding  department  and  dormitories  is  made  to  contribute  to  the  training  for  home  life. 
The  model  home  on  the  campus  furnishes  practical  experience  in  housekeeping  in 
connection  with  the  domestic  science  course.  Considerable  attention  is  given  to 
instruction  in  gardening. 

Financial t  1^14.-15. — ^The  financial  records  are  carefully  kept  and  the  business 
management  is  excellent.    The  more  important  items  for  the  year  were: 

Income,  excluding  noneducational  receipts $8, 981 

Expenditures,  less  noneducational  receipts 8, 311 

Indebtedness , 6,  500 

Value  of  plant 4a,  500 
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Sources  of  income:  General  donations,  $4,996;  tuition  and  fees,  $3,000;  special 
gifts,  $724;  other  sources,  $261.  The  noneducational  receipts  amounted  to  $7,032,  of 
which  $6,424  was  from  the  boarding  department  and  $608  from  productive  departments 
of  the  school. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Salaries,  $4,505;  boarding  department,  $2,505;  repairs  and 
additions  to  buildings,  $1,777;  equipment  and  furniture,  $1,427;  heat  and  lights, 
$1,005;  notes  and  interest,  $955;  social  settlement  work,  $794;  expenses  of  garden 
yard,  and  stable,  $520;  printing,  $512;  stationery,  books,  and  supplies,  $315;  postage 
and  office  supplies,  $244;  traveling  expenses,  $242;  field  and  poultry  yard,  $238; 
sewing  department,  $107;  other  expenses,  $197. 

Indebtedness:  The  indebtedness  of  $6,500  represents  the  balance  due  on  buildings. 

Plant. — Land:  Estimated  value,  $9,000.  The  school  owns  six  acres  of  land  in  the 
suburbs  of  Washington.  A  part  of  the  land  is  used  for  teaching  school  gardening  and 
the  other  for  campus. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $30,000.  There  are  four  neat  frame  buildings,  a  bam, 
and  several  smaller  structures.    The  buildings  are  clean  and  the  premises  are  well  kept. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $3,500.  Of  this,  $2,000  is  in  furniture  and 
$1,500  in  industrial  equipment. 

Recommendaiians, — i .  That  the  Baptist  conventions  combine  in  an  effort  to  increase 
the  support  and  attendance  of  this  school. 

2.  That  more  adequate  provision  be  made  for  teacher- training  and  theory  and 
practice  of  gardening. 

Date  of  visit:  May,  1915. 

CATHOLIC  PARISH  SCHOOLS. 

There  are  two  Catholic  parish  schools  in  Washington  taught  by  colored  Sisters  of 
Providence.     The  principal  facts  reported  concerning  them  are  as  follows: 

SchooL 

St.  Augustine's  School 

St.  Cyprian's 


Futnh. 

Teachers. 

Inoome. 

150 

6 

Ii,5<» 

360 

5 

^ySS^ 

SPECIAL  INSTITUTIONS. 

Besides  the  schools  already  described,  there  are  seven  special  educational  insti- 
tutions for  the  colored  race  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  These  include  five  institutions 
for  the  care  of  children,  the  Freedmen's  Hospital,  and  an  industrial  school  with  an 
employment  bureau.  The  institutions  for  the  care  of  children  are  under  the  supervi- 
sion of  the  District  of  Columbia  Board  of  Charities,  and  are  maintained  by  appropria- 
tions from  Congress.  The  courts  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  Federal  courts 
commit  delinquents,  incorrigibles,  and  orphans  to  these  institutions.  Unfortunately, 
adequate  provision  is  not  made  for  separating  the  feeble-minded  children  from  the  others. 
It  is  possible  in  the  case  of  white  children  for  the  District  of  Columbia  to  arrange  with 
State  institutions  to  care  for  the  feeble-minded.  These  institutions,  however,  do  not 
take  feeble-minded  colored  children  and  no  special  institution  is  maintained  in  the 
District  for  them.  Consequently  all  of  the  institutions  are  hampered  in  the  work  of 
relief  and  reformation  by  the  presence  of  feeble-minded  children  among  the  inmates. 
46927*'— Bull.  39—17 11 
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FR£EDM£N*S  HOSPITAL  NURSE  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

Superintendent  of  Nurses:  Laura  R.  MacHale. 

A  nurse-training  school  operated  as  a  part  of  F^eedmen's  Hospital  and  Howard  University  Medical 
School.  The  hospital  is  one  of  the  most  modem  and  well-equipped  hospitals  in  the  country  admitting 
Negroes.  Most  of  its  patients  are  admitted  without  charge.  The  hospital  and  school  are  maintained 
by  appropriations  from  Congress  administered  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

Attendance. — ^Nurses  in  training,  48;  graduate  nurses,  6. 

Staff. — Total,  11.  In  addition,  three  members  oi  the  Howard  University  medical  factdty  instruct 
the  nurses. 

OrganiMoiion. — The  nurse-training  course  requires  three  years  for  graduation. 

Financial,  IQ14. — ^The  income  of  $102,605  for  the  maintenance  of  the  hospital  and  school  was 
appropriated  by  Congress  as  follows:  For  support,  $28,000;  for  salaries,  $32,640;  for  special  repairs, 
$6,000;  appropriation  by  District  of  Columbia  tmder  contract  with  the  Board  of  Charities,  $34,965. 
In  addition,  $5,750  was  received  from  pay  patients. 

Plant. — ^The  plant  consists  of  a  large  city  lot  and  a  modem,  well-lighted  brick  building,  with 
excellent  equipment. 

HOME  OF  THE  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR  DESTITUTE  COLORED  WOMEN  AND 
CHILDREN. 

Superintendent:  Mrs.  Eva  Hood  Smith. 

An  orphan  home  maintained  by  an  incorporated  association.  Though  it  was  incorporated  in  1864 
as  an  orphan  home,  it  is  used  by  the  Board  of  Children's  Guardians  and  the  Board  of  Charities  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  as  a  home  for  orphans,  incorrigibles,  and  in  some  cases  delinquents.  Children 
are  committed  by  the  courts  of  the  District  and  assigned  to  the  home  by  the  Board  of  Children's  Guar- 
dians.   The  Board  of  Education  conducts  a  public  school  in  the  building  for  the  inmates. 

Attendance. — Total,  82 ;  about  two-thirds  of  the  pupils  are  boys. 

Workers. — Total,  14;  all  colored.  The  principal  and  one  of  the  teachers  of  the  public  school  are 
paid  by  the  Board  of  Education. 

OrganiMation. — The  charter  allows  the  institution  to  receive  children  from  3  to  18  years  of  age. 
The  majority  of  the  children  are  12,  13,  and  14.  A  kindergarten  and  seven  grades  are  taught  in  the 
school.     Sewing  is  also  taught. 

Financial^  IQI4- — ^The  income  is  derived  chiefly  from  the  appropriation  of  $9,900  from  Congress 
and  $1,125  ^^  endowment.  Small  amounts  are  derived  from  the  board  of  pay  children  and  from 
donations.  Of  the  expenditure  $3,706  was  for  salaries,  about  $1,000  for  fuel  and  light,  and  the  remain- 
der for  clothing  and  supplies. 

Plant. — ^The  plant  consists  of  a  large  city  lot  and  a  well-lighted  brick  building.  Adequate  play 
space  is  pxovided,  but  play  apparatus  is  needed. 

INDUSTTRIAL  HOME  SCHOOL  FOR  COLORED  CHILDREN. 

Superintendent:  Leon  L.  Perry. 

A  home  school  for  dependent  colored  boys.  The  institution  is  organized  on  the  cottage  plan  and 
is  conducted  in  accordance  with  modem  ideas  of  treatment  of  juvenile  delinquents. 

The  school  is  owned  and  managed  by  the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Attendance. — ^Total,  93;  all  colored  boys. 

Teachers  and  workers. — ^Total,  18;  all  colored;  male  6,  female  12;  superintendent  i,  matron  i,  teach- 
ers 2,  industrial  teachers  3,  farmer  i,  caretakers  5,  others  5. 

Organixation. — Dependent  children  are  sent  to  the  institution  by  the  Board  of  Children's  Guar- 
dians. Two  teachers  handle  the  classroom  work  and  all  boys  receive  instruction.  Some  of  the  boys 
are  allowed  to  attend  the  regular  city  schools.  The  industrial  work  consists  of  manual  training,  black- 
smithing,  and  the  mending  of  clothes.     Bo3rs  also  do  the  work  on  the  farm  and  in  the  dairy. 

Financial  JQ14-IS. — ^The  income  of  $22,897  was  derived  from  an  appropriation  by  Congress  to 
the  District  Commissioners  for  the  institution.  Of  this  sum  $7,440  was  expended  for  salaries,  $9,000 
for  maintenance,  and  the  balance  for  equipment  and  other  purposes. 
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NATIONAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS. 

Superintendent:  Mfs.  Jennie  A.  Griffith.^ 

A  school  for  delinquent  girk.  In  its  reorgsnizadon  the  modem  policies  for  caring  for  juvenile 
delinquents  are  being  adopted. 

The  institution  is  governed  by  a  board  of  trustees  under  the  direction  of  the  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States. 

AtUndanu. — Total  79;  all  female;  practically  all  the  pupils  are  colored.  There  are  also  about  70 
girls  who  are  on  parole  under  the  care  of  the  institution. 

Teadiers  and  workers, — ^Total  ao;  white  16,  colored  4;  male  5,  female  15;  superintendent  x,  matron  i^ 
parole  oflScer  x,  classroom  teachers  3,  industrial  teachers  6,  others  8. 

Organimiion. — Girls  are  committed  to  the  institution  by  the  Federal  courts  and  by  the  Juvenile 
and  Supreme  Courts  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  They  are  paroled  by  the  board  of  trustees  on  recom- 
mendation of  the  superintendent.  One  officer  has  charge  of  the  girk  who  are  on  parole  under  care 
of  the  institution.  The  girk  in  the  institution  have  classroom  work  for  half  a  day  and  industrial  work 
for  half  a  day.  The  industrial  work  cooskts  of  laundering,  cooking,  sewing,  and  agriculture.  The 
recreational  facilities  are  being  increased.  The  organization  is  hampered  by  the  necessity  of  caring  for 
feeble-minded  girk  who  can  not  be  committed  to  any  other  institutions. 

Financial,  1^4-1$, — The  income  of  $04,720  k  derived  from  an  appropriation  by  Congress.  Of 
tfak  amount,  $10,673  was  expended  for  salaries  and  $13,460  for  maintenance. 

Plant, — ^The  plant  consists  of  19  acres  of  land,  excellently  located,  three  brick  buildings,  two  of 
which  are  old,  and  furniture  for  classrooms  and  dormitories. 

NATIONAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  ROYS. 

Superintendent:  G.  A.  Stirling.* 

A  reform  school  for  boys  organized  on  the  cottage  system.  The  force  of  workers  and  the  equip- 
ment are  ample. 

The  institution  k  controlled  by  a  board  of  trustees  under  the  direction  of  the  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States. 

Attendance, — Total  381;  all  male.  About  two-thirds  of  the  boys  are  colored.  In  addition,  about 
160  boys  are  on  parole  under  the  care  of  the  institution. 

Teachers  and  workers. — Total  63;  all  white;  superintendent,  assistant  superintendent,  clerks  3,  class- 
room teachers  and  assistants  14,  industrial  teachers  and  assistants  5,  parole  officer  i,  matrons  6,  others  a8. 

Organitation. — Boys  between  the  ages  ci  14  and  21  are  committed  to  the  institution  by  the  Federal 
courts  and  the  Juvenile  and  Supreme  Courts  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  They  are  paroled  by  the 
trustees  on  recommendation  of  the  superintendent.  A  half  day  is  spent  in  school  work  and  a  half  day 
in  industrial  work.    The  institution  does  excellent  agricultural  work  with  student  labor. 

Financial f  1^14-1  §. — The  income  of  $128,065  ^^  derived  from  appropriations  from  Congress  directly 
to  the  institution  and  through  the  District  of  Columbia.  Of  this  sum,  $33,835  was  for  salaries,  $54,127 
for  support  of  inmates  and  current  expenses,  $850  for  transportation,  and  the  remainder  for  repairs  and 
permanent  improvement.  ' 

Plant, — ^The  plant  consists  of  a  large  farm,  excellently  located,  and  ample  buildings.  Most  of  the 
buildings  are  of  brick. 

THE  CHILDREN'S  TEMPORARY  HOME. 

Superintendent:  Miss  Susan  B.  Cook. 

A  home  caring  temporarily  for  children  of  dependent  and  delinquent  classes.  Children  are  sent 
to  the  home  by  the  Board  of  Children's  Guardians  of  the  District.  The  home  is  owned  by  the  super- 
intendent. 

Attendance. — ^Total  60,  of  whom  about  three-fourths  are  boys.  The  population  fluctuates  contin- 
ually. The  children  are  in  most  cases  committed  to  the  home  to  stay  only  until  their  exact  place  in 
other  institutions  can  be  determined. 

1  White. 
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Workers. — ^Total  9;  all  colored;  male  2,  female  7. 

Organization. — ^An  ungraded  school  is  maintained  in  order  that  children  may  keep  up  with  their 
lessons  while  in  the  home,  and  in  order  to  preserve  discipline.    Sewing  and  chair  caning  are  taught. 

Financial. — ^The  institution  is  maintained  by  a  per  capita  allowance  from  the  District  of  Columbia 
for  each  child  committed. 

Plant. — The  work  is  conducted  in  a  plant  leased  from  Howard  University.  It  consists  of  a  city  lot 
on  a  good  elevation  and  two  buildings. 

CLAJRKE'S  TRAINING  SCHOOL  AND  EMPLOYMENT  BUREAU. 

Owner:  Mrs.  Addie  R.  Clarke. 

An  employment  agency  with  some  facilities  for  instruction  in  domestic  service.  It  is  owned  and 
taught  by  the  principal. 

Attendance. — Total  27;  all  girls.    There  were  12  boarders. 

Organisation. — ^Sewing  and  laundering  are  sometimes  taught.  Instruction  in  cooking  is  also 
provided  to  a  limited  extent. 

Financial. — ^The  tuition  charge  of  I25  per  year  and  small  sums  from  donations  constitute  the  support 
of  the  school.    The  total  income  amotmts  to  about  $1,500. 

Plant. — The  school  is  taught  in  a  rented  house. 

Recommendation. — In  view  of  the  condition  and  management  of  this  school,  as  outlined  above,  no 
recommendation  can  be  made  in  regard  to  it. 

Date  of  visit:  July,  19 16. 


VIL  FLORIDA. 

SCHOOL  FACILITIES  IN  THE  STATE. 

There  are  308,669  colored  people  in  Florida,  forming  41  per  cent  of  the  total  popu- 
lation. They  constitute  50.6  per  cent  of  all  persons  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits 
in  the  State.  The  number  of  farms  cultivated  by  them  increased  8.8  per  cent  between 
1900  and  1 910.  As  fanners,  renting  and  owning  land,  they  have  charge  of  768,140 
acres  of  land;  as  farm  laborers,  they  undoubtedly  cultivate  a  much  larger  area.  While 
the  United  States  census  indicates  hopeful  progress  in  the  decrease  of  illiteracy  and  in 
the  improvement  of  health  conditions,  illiterates  are  still  25.5  per  cent  of  the  colored 
population  10  years  of  age  and  over  and  17.8  per  cent  of  the  colored  children  10  to  14 
years  of  age,  and  the  death  rate  is  very  high.  In  view  of  these  facts,  it  is  important 
to  note  the  following  summary  of  the  public-school  facilities  and  educational  needs  of 
Florida  as  they  are  shown  in  the  reports  of  the  United  States  census  and  the  State 
superintendent  of  education. 

White.  Negro. 

Population,  1910 443, 634  308, 669 

Children  6  to  14  yean  of  age,  19x0 88, 908  63, 486 

Teachers'  salaries  in  public  schools,  1910-1 1 ' $1, 022, 745  $167, 381 

Teachers'  salaries  per  child  6  to  14  in  State' $ix.  50  $3. 64 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910 5.  5  25.  5 

Percentage  living  in  nurel  communities,  1910 7a  6  71.  3 

PiMic  appfopriaiions. — ^The  public-school  teachers  of  Florida  received  $1,190,126 
in  salaries  in  1910-11.  Of  this  sum  $1,022,745  ^^  ^^^  the  teachers  of  88,908  white 
children  and  $167,381  was  for  the  teachers  of  63,486  colored  children.  On  a  per  capita 
basis  this  is  $11.50  for  each  white  child  of  school  age  and  $2.64  for  each  colored  child.' 
Map  8  presents  these  per  capita  figures  for  each  county  in  Florida,  the  proportion  of 
Negroes  being  indicated  by  the  shading.  The  inequalities  between  the  figures  for  white 
children  and  those  for  colored  children  are  greatest  in  counties  where  the  proportion 
of  Negroes  in  the  total  population  is  largest.  The  per  capita  sums  for  white  children 
decrease,  and  those  for  colored  children  increase,  with  considerable  regularity,  as  the 
proportion  of  Negroes  becomes  smaller.  The  extent  of  this  regularity  appears  in  the 
following  table,  which  shows  the  per  capita  expenditures  for  counties  grouped  according 
to  the  percentage  of  Negroes  in  the  total  population: 

White  school     Negro  school         Per  capita  Per  capita 

Couiitygroup8,pcTccata8eoi  Negroes  in  the  populatioa.*        population.        population.  white.  Negro. 

Counties  zo  to  25  per  cent 33>595  4i540  $10156  $3.10 

Counties  25  to  50  per  cent 52, 75'  34i  164  11. 30  3. 07 

Counties  50  to  100  per  cent 11, 778  18, 116  13. 38  3. 14 

Counties  75  to  100  per  cent i,  784  6, 666  17. 08  i.  46 


^  Althouch  the  appropriations  for  colored  schools  have  increased  shice  19x1,  the  salaries  of  white  teachers  have  iocreased 
much  more  rapidly  than  those  of  colored  teachers. 

*  Th^e  figures  were  computed  by  dividing  the  amount  of  teachers'  salaries  in  public  schools  by  the  number  of  diildrcn 
6  to  X4  years  of  age  enumerated  by  the  United  States  census..  The  teachers'  salaries  were  4ibtained  from  the  Report  of  the  State 
Department  of  Education,  xgxo-xi.  p.  428. 

*  No  county  in  the  State  has  a  Negro  population  leas  than  xo  per  cent  of  the  total. 
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The  upper  figure  in  each  county  ia  for  white  children,  the  lower  for  calond.    The  shading  indi- 
cates  the  percentage  at  Negroes  in  the  total  population. 
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The  high  per  capita  cost  for  white  children  in  the  "black-belt"  counties  is  partly 
explained  by  the  fact  that  in  these  counties  they  are  few  in  number  and  widely  scattered. 
The  smaller  cost  of  schools  for  colored  children  is  partly  due  to  the  lower  wage  scale  of 
colored  teachers  and  partly  to  the  very  limited  provision  for  high-school  education. 
It  is  apparent,  however,  that  these  explanations  by  no  means  account  for  the  wide 
divergencies  in  the  "  black-belt "  counties.  In  addition  to  the  $i  ,022,745  appropriated  for 
the  public-school  teachers  of  white  children,  the  State  appropriated  $69,885  to  maintain 
the  State  University  and  Coll^^  for  Women.  To  the  $167,381  appropriated  for  the 
teachers  of  colored  children  the  State  added  $8,500  to  supplement  the  income  of  the 
gricultural  and  mechanical  school  for  Negroes,  largely  maintained  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

Private  financial  aid. — ^The  deficiencies  presented  above  in  the  public  expenditures 
for  the  education  of  the  colored  people  laigely  explain  the  active  campaigns  for  private 
schools  since  the  Civil  War.  As  a  result  of  this  activity  the  private  schools  have  property 
valued  at  $478,411,  an  annual  income  of  $77,001,  and  an  attendance  of  3,345  pupils, 
(rf  whom  3,079  are  in  elementary  grades.  It  is  sometimes  thought  that  the  liberal 
private  contributions  to  these  schools  make  up  for  the  inequalities  in  the  public  appro- 
priations  for  the  education  of  white  and  colored  youth.  In  Florida,  however,  the  total 
expendittues  of  both  public  and  private  schools  for  colored  people  is  far  less  than  the 
expenditures  for  white  teachers  in  public  schools.  The  income  of  the  two  large  private 
white  schools,  as  reported  to  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  was  nearly  twice 
the  income  of  all  colored  private  schools. 

A  summary  of  the  income  and  property  of  the  private  and  higher  colored  schoob 
grouped  according  to  ownership  is  given  in  the  following  table: 

Number  of  Aa&ual  Valneol 

ichooh.  incsme.  pniiiaty. 

Total  private  schools a6  $77,001  $478, 411 

Independent 3  19, 158  85,875 

Denominational 33  57>843  392,536 

State  and  Federal i  349X68  131,431 

According  to  this  table  the  annual  income  and  property  value  of  the  denomina« 
tional  schools  are  more  than  twice  as  high  as  those  of  the  independent  schools.  The 
annual  income  of  the  colored  schools  owned  by  denominations  whose  membership  is  white 
or  laigely  so  i^^gr^ates  $33,396,  as  agaiost  $24,447  for  those  of  the  colored  denomina- 
tions. The  property  owned  by  the  white  denominations  is  valued  at  $311,536,  that 
owned  by  the  colored  at  $81,000.  Some  of  the  schools  controlled  by  white  denomiua- 
tions  receive  considerable  sums  of  money  from  their  colored  members.  In  addition  to 
the  private  aid  reported  in  the  above  table,  $1,811  was  appropriated  for  general  super- 
vision and  special  phases  of  education  by  the  Jeanes  Fund. 

While  the  total  number  of  private  schools  is  26,  only  8  play  any  important  part  in 
the  educational  activities  of  the  State.  A  few  of  the  remaining  18  are  to  be  justified 
if  at  all  on  denominational  grounds;  the  majority,  however,  are  so  hampered  by  small 
income  or  poor  management  that  the  State  receives  little  benefit  from  them.  The  schools 
of  the  first  group  are  described  tmder  their  respective  counties  and  their  location  shown 
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on  Map  9.  It  will  be  noted  that  four  of  these  schools  are  in  Jacksonville,  Duval  Cotmty. 
The  schools  of  the  second  group  are  summarized  according  to  ownership  and  discussed 
at  the  end  of  this  chapter.  The  attendance  of  the  private  and  higher  colored  schools 
by  ownership  groups  is  indicated  in  the  following  statement : 

Number  of  Total 

Oirnership  of  colored  sdioob.  schools.        attendance.       Ekncntary.         Seoondaiy. 

Total  private  schools 26  3, 345  3, 079                 266 

Independent 3  234                234 

Denominational 23  3»zix  2,845                 >^ 

State  and  Federal i  "345  185                 148 

In  view  of  the  frequency  of  the  terms  "academy"  and  "college"  in  the  names  of 
these  private  institutions,  it  is  important  to  note  that  less  than  one-tenth  of  their  pupils 
are  of  secondary  grade  and  none  are  in  college  classes. 

Attendance, — ^The  United  States  census  reported  63,486  colored  children  of  elemen- 
tary school  age,  of  whom  36,278  were  attending  school.  A  study  of  the  figures  for  the 
public  and  private  schools  shows  that  while  a  majority  of  the  elementary  colored  pupils 
are  in  the  public  schools,  the  secondary  pupils  are  about  equally  divided  between  public 
and  private  schools.  This  is  in  contrast  with  white  pupils  of  secondary  grade,  the 
large  majority  of  whom  are  in  public  schools. 

Elementary. — ^The  inadequacy  of  the  elementary  school  system  for  colored  children 
is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  attendance  in  both  public  and  private  schools  is  less 
than  58  per  cent  of  the  children  between  the  ages  of  6  and  14  years.  The  average  term 
of  the  public  school  is  less  than  five  months.  According  to  the  report  of  the  State 
department  of  education,  a  large  percentage  of  the  teachers  hold  third-grade  licenses, 
representing  preparation  less  than  that  usually  given  in  the  eight  elementary  grades. 
The  3,079  elementary  pupils  in  the  private  schools  are  fairly  well  taught,  but  their 
number  is  only  a  small  part  of  the  36,278  children  attending  school  and  a  still  smaller 
fraction  of  the  63,486  children  of  elementary  school  age. 

Secondary, — ^There  are  only  two  public  high  schools  for  colored  people  in  Florida. 
These  institutions,  located  in  Tallahassee  and  Jacksonville,  share  their  buildings  with 
the  elementary'  grades.  Six  private  schools  offer  secondary  work.  Of  these  five 
have  four-year  courses.  The  State  school  at  Tallahassee  maintains  a  full  secondary 
course.  Of  the  492  secondary  pupils  in  Florida  266  are  in  the  six  private  schools.  The 
courses  of  study  in  most  of  these  schools  follow  closely  the  college  preparatory  or  classical 
type.  Some  of  them  still  require  Greek  and  practically  all  make  Latin  the  central 
subject. 

Teacher  training. — ^The  most  urgent  need  of  the  colored  schools  in  Florida  is  trained 
teachers.  The  supply  now  depends  almost  entirely  upon  the  secondary  schools,  most 
of  which  are  private  institutions.  Of  the  private  schools,  however,  only  two  offer 
fairly  good  courses  for  teachers.  Four  others  include  one  or  two  teacher-training 
subjects  in  their  general  course.  The  graduating  classes  of  all  the  schools  offering 
teacher  training  in  191 5  numbered  only  about  100,  an  annual  output  obviously  inade- 
quate to  meet  the  need  for  teachers  in  a  State  with  over  300,000  colored  people  and 
1 ,000  colored  public-school  teachers. 

1  Includes  ta  students  in  coUeec  subjects. 


Industrial. — No  school  in  the  State  is  adequately  equipped  to  teach  trades.  The 
State  agricultural  and  mechanical  school  conducts  satisfactory  industrial  work  in 
several  branches,  notably  in  industries  for  girls.     Four  other  schools  give  fairiy  good 


Map  9. — Privatb  schools  for  Negroes  in  Florida. 


The  circles  sbow  the  location  and  the  annual  income  of  the  more  important  schools.    The  shading 
indicates  the  percentage  of  Negroes  in  the  total  population. 

industrial  work,  while  one  or  two  of  the  smaller  schools  are  making  an  effort  in  this 
direction. 

Agricultiire. — The  agricultural  training  of  the  colored  people  of  Florida  depends 
on  the  faciliUes  of  the  State  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  School.     Notwithstanding 
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the  increasing  importance  of  Florida  as  a  truck-raising  State,  only  three  of  the  private 
schools  have  courses  in  gardening.  This  lack  of  agricultural  training  for  a  people  71 
per  cent  rural  indicates  the  failure  of  the  schools  to  adapt  their  work  to  the  needs  of 
the  rural  communities. 

Supervision. — ^As  yet  no  colored  school  supervisor  is  employed  by  the  State  depart- 
ment of  education.  Six  cotmties  in  the  State  have  Jeanes  Fund  supervisors  traveling 
among  the  rural  schools,  introducing  industrial  training  and  extending  the  influence 
of  the  school  into  the  community.  In  1915  the  Jeanes  Fund  appropriated  $1,811 
and  the  counties  $430  for  the  work,  and  $1,211  was  raised  by  appeals  to  the  people. 

SUMMARY  OF  EDUCATIONAL  NEEDS. 

1.  The  strengthening  and  extension  of  the  elementary  school  system.  This  can  best 
be  done  by  employing  a  supervisor  of  colored  schools  as  is  done  in  other  Southern 
States. 

2.  The  increase  of  teacher-training  facilities.  To  this  end  secondary  schools  with 
teacher-training  courses  should  be  provided,  more  summer  schools  and  teachers'  insti- 
tutes should  be  maintained,  and  the  private  schools  should  cooperate  with  the  State 
department  of  education  by  placing  more  emphasis  on  teacher-training  courses  in 
accordance  with  State  standards. 

3.  More  provision  for  instruction  in  gardening,  household  arts,  and  simple  indus- 
tries. In  developing  this  work  counties  should  realize  the  possibilities  of  the  Jeanes 
Fund  industrial  supervisors. 

4.  More  instruction  in  agriculture  and  in  the  problems  of  rural  life,  so  that  teachers 
and  leaders  may  be  developed  for  a  people  71  per  cent  rural. 

5.  The  maintenance  of  industrial  high  schools  in  cities. 

PRIVATE  AND  HIGHER  SCHOOLS. 

The  private  and  higher  schools  for  Negroes  in  Florida  are  herewith  described. 
Counties  and  cities  in  which  the  more  important  institutions  are  located  are  presented 
as  a  background  for  the  discussion  of  the  individual  school.  The  counties  are  arranged 
in  alphabetical  order. 

DUVAL  COUNTY. 

White.  Nctto. 

Fopulatkm,  1910 .\ 37i  79^  37f  270 

Children  6  to  14  yeais  of  age,  19x0 5,  534  5, 722 

Teachers'  salaries  in  public  schools,  1910-11 $74,  zoa  $21, 999 

Teachers'  salaries  per  child  6  to  14  in  county $13. 43  $3. 84 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910 z.  o  15. 6 

The  rtural  population  is  23.2  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  average  length  of  the  public 
school  term  is  7.2  months  for  white  pupils  and  6.4  months  for  colored.  The  number 
of  teachers  is  185  in  white  schools  and  99  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance 
is  4,268  white  pupils  and  2,725  colored  pupils. 

There  are  no  private  schools  for  colored  people  outside  of  the  city  of  Jacksonville. 
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JACKSONVILLE. 

The  public  schools  of  Duval  county  and  the  city  of  Jacksonville  are  administered 
as  a  unit,  and  separate  statistics  could  not  be  obtained.  The  city  schools  for  colored 
people  are  crowded  and  poorly  housed.  In  addition  to  the  elementary  schools  the  city 
maintains  a  four-year  high  school.  Special  eflfort  should  be  made  to  increase  the 
number  of  elementary  schools  and  strengthen  the  high  school.  The  four  large  private 
schoob  supply  elementary  school  facilities  for  day  pupils  and  serve  as  central  institutions 
for  the  denominations  which  support  them.  As  the  public  schools  develop,  the  private 
school  should  abandon  the  elementary  work  and  center  their  attention  on  secondary 
courses,  teacher  training,  and  industrial  work  for  boarding  pupils.  The  Laura  Street 
Presbyterian  School  is  of  minor  educational  value;  it  is  described  in  the  summary  of 
small  Presbyterian  schools  for  the  State. 

STAUNTON  fflGH  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  Isaiah  Blocker. 

A  city  high  school  offering  four  years  of  secondary  work.  The  eight  elementary 
grades  are  taught  in  the  same  building.  The  school  has  valuable  property  which  was 
deeded  to  the  colored  people  for  education  and  is  held  for  that  purpose,  but  at  present 
there  is  a  controversy  going  on  between  the  trustees  and  the  public-school  officials  as 
to  whether  or  not  the  property  shall  be  sold  aqd  the  money  reinvested. 

Attendance, — Secondary,  44;  male  16,  female  28.  The  elementary  enrollment 
was  931. 

Teachers. — Secondary,  3;  all  colored;  male  i,  female  2.  There  were  also  24 
teachers  giving  full  time  to  the  elementary  grades. 

OrgamzctHan. — Though  only  three  teachers  are  provided  for  the  secondary  program, 
the  work  is  fairly  well  done.  The  subjects  are:  English,  2}4  years;  Latin,  3;  mathe- 
matics, 4;  history,  3;  elementary  sdeoce,  2.    No  industrial  work  is  provided. 

Plant, — Estimated  value,  $175,000.  The  plant  consists  of  a  piece  of  city  property 
deeded  to  a  colored  board  of  trustees  by  a  group  of  northern  philanthropists  immediately 
after  the  war.  The  trustees  leased  the  property  to  the  city  on  condition  that  the  board 
of  public  instruction  maintain  the  school  building  and  provide  the  teaching  force.  The 
buQding  is  an  old  frame  structure,  worth  about  $5,000.  It  is  poorly  adapted  to  school 
purposes,  dangerous,  and  in  miserable  repair.  The  equipment  is  limited  to  very  poor 
classroom  furniture. 

Date  of  visit:  January,  1914. 

THE  BOYLAN  HOME  INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

Superintendent :  Miss  Bertha  E.  Losee.^ 

A  home  school  for  girls  maintained  and  managed  by  the  Woman's  Home  Mis- 
sionary  Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.     It  is  well  managed  and  effective. 

Attendance, — ^Total,  224;  elementary  216,  secondary  8;  boarders,  106. 

Teachers  and  worhers. — ^Total,  13;  white  supervisors  4,  colored  teachers  9.  All 
the  workers  are  well  trained  and  earnest. 

>  White. 
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Organization. — ^The  academic  work  covers  eight  elementary  grades.  A  four-year 
** normal*'  course  is  outlined,  but  only  eight  pupils  are  enrolled. 

Industrial. — Cooking  and  sewing  are  required  of  all  pupils.  The  courses  are  dare- 
fully  planned  and  the  work  is  well  done. 

Financial,  igij-14. — ^The  finances  are  supervised  by  the  home  oflSice  in  Cincinnati 
and  the  management  is  econonfical.     The  more  important  items  for  the  year  were : 

Income,  excluding  noneducational  receipts $6, 281 

Expenditures,  less  noneducational  receipts 5, 747 

Indebtedness 3, 500 

Value  of  plant 73, 000 

Sources  of  income:  Woman's  Home  Missionary  Society,  $5,310;  tuition  and  fees, 
$948;  other  sources,  $23.  The  noneducational  receipts  were  from  board  and  room  rent 
and  amounted  to  $5,956. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Salaries,  $4,166;  supplies,  $3,494;  student  aid,  $350; 
traveling  expenses,  $200;  other  expenses,  $3,493. 

Indebtedness:  The  small  indebtedness  is  chiefly  current  bills  for  supplies  and 
materials. 

Plant. — ^Land:  Estimated  value,  $20,000.  The  land  comprises  about  half  a  dty 
block.    The  campus  is  inclosed  by  a  concrete-block  wall.     It  is  dean  and  well  kept. 

Building:  Estimated  value,  $50,000.  The  building  is  an  excellent  four-story 
pressed-brick  structure,  wdl  furnished  and  comparatively  new.  It  is  equipped  with  all 
modem  conveniences.  In  point  of  general  adaptability  to  its  purpose,  it  is  one  of  the 
best  to  be  found  anywhere. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $3,000.  The  equipment  consists  of  fur- 
niture and  domestic-science  apparatus. 

Recommendations. — i .'  That  adequate  finandal  support  be  provided  for  this  excellent 
work. 

2.  That  the  theory  and  practice  of  gardening  be  made  part  of  the  regular  course.* 

Dates  of  visits:  January,  1914;  March,  1915. 

COOKMAN  INSTITUTE. 

President :  G.  B.  Stone.^ 

A  school  of  dementary  and  secondary  grade.  While  considerable  good  work  is 
done,  the  educational  activities  are  not  wdl  organized.  The  school  was  founded  in  1872 
and  is  supervised  by  the  Freedmen's  Aid  Sodety  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

Attendance. — ^Total,  408;  dementary  359,  secondary  49.  Of  the  secondary  pupils 
21  were  male  and  28  female;  13  were  boarders.  The  reported  enrollment  for  the  year 
was  415. 

Teachers  and  workers. — ^Total,  14;  male  4,  female  10;  white  supervisors  3,  colored 
teachers,  11. 

Organization. — Elementary:  The  work  covers  the  eight  elementary  grades. 

Secondary:  Secondary  work  is  done  in  the  ''normal"  course,  with  17  pupils,  and 
in  the  **  college  preparatory,"  with  32  pupils.    The  academy,  or  college  preparatory  course, 

1  See  recommendations  in  summary  chapter,  p.  aa.  *  White. 
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includes:  Latin,  4  years;  algebra,  2;  geometry,  i;  English,  4;  history,  4;  civics,  %. 
The  "normal"  course  includes:  Latin,  i  year;  algebra,  2;  geometry,  i;  English,  3;  his- 
tory, 2;  botany,  }4\  physical  geography,  yi\  psychology,  i;  chemistry,  i;  and  teacher 
training.    The  industrial  work  is  limited  to  a  little  sewing. 

Financial^  1912-13. — ^The  accounts  of  the  school  are  honestly  but  not  systemati- 
cally kept.    The  more  important  financial  items  were : 

Inoome,  exduding  nancducationftl  receipts $9, 387 

Expenditures,  less  noneducational  receipts 9, 495 

Value  of  plant loi,  578 

Sources  of  income:  Freedmen's  Aid  Society,  $5,641;  tuition  and  fees,  $1,998; 
colored  conferences,  $705;  entertainments,  $219;  general  donations,  $163;  other  sources, 
$661.  The  noneducational  receipts  were  from  the  boarding  department  and  amounted 
to  $2,595. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Salaries,  $4,593;  equipment  and  repairs, $2,211;  supplies  for 
boarding  department,  $1,242;  current  expenses  and  incidentals,  $820;  outside  labor, 
$741;  student  labor,  $701 ;  schoolbooks,  $604;  other  purposes,  $1,178. 

Plant. — Land:  Estimated  value,  $70,000.  The  school  site  consists  of  7  acres  of 
sandy  land  within  the  city  limits.  It  is  well  located  in  a  rapidly  growing  part  of  the  city. 
No  serious  effort  seems  to  have  been  made  to  improve  its  appearance. 

Buildings :  Estimated  value,  $30,000.  There  are  three  buildings — the  main  school 
building,  a  brick  veneer  structure  three  stories  high,  the  upper  story  of  which  is  used  for 
boys'  dormitory;  the  girls'  dormitory,  a  two-story  frame  building;  and  the  president's 
cottage,  a  neat  two-story  dwelling  of  concrete.  Toilet  facilities  in  the  dormitories  are 
inadequate  and  the  boys'  rooms  are  not  well  supervised.  \ 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $1,578.  Of  this  $978  was  in  furniture  and 
$600  in  library  books  and  fixtures. 

Recommendations. — i.  That  adequate  assistance  be  provided  for  the  president  and 
the  administration  otherwise  strengthened. 

2.  That  the  secondary  courses  include  such  important  subjects  as  hygiene,  nature 
study  and  gardening,  manual  training,  physics,  and  chemistry. 

3.  That  the  policy  of  the  school  in  caring  for  grounds,  dormitories,  and  classrooms 
be  so  shaped  that  the  condition  of  the  plant  may  contribute  to  training  pupils  for 
home  life. 

Dates  of  visits:  January,  1914;  March,  1915. 

EDWARD  WATERS  COLLEGE. 

President :  John  A.  Gregg. 

A  school  of  elementary  and  secondary  grade.  While  some  good  teaching  is  done, 
the  school  is  in  need  of  reorganization.  Under  the  leadership  of  Bishop  John  Hurst, 
important  improvements  are  being  made. 

The  institution  was  founded  in  1888  by  a  group  of  colored  ministers  of  the  African 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  Its  management  by  an  unwieldly  board  of  100  trustees 
has  hampered  the  progress  of  the  school  financially  and  educationally. 

Attendance. — ^Total,  319;  male  116,  female  203;  elementary  240,  secondary  71, 
theological  8;  boarders  100.    The  reported  enrollment  for  the  year  was  405 
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Teachers. — ^Total,  i6;  all  colored;  male  8,  female  8.  The  teachers  were  trained  at 
good  schools. 

Orgamzation. — ^Elementary :  The  work  covers  the  usual  eight  elementary  grades. 

Secondary:  The  four-year  secondary  course  includes:  Latin,  3K  years;  Greek,  2; 
German,  \yi\  mathematics,  3;  English,  3;  biology,  i^;  geology,  i;  and  general  history, 
economics,  physics,  and  logic,  one-half  year  each.  Teacher-training  is  limited  to  a 
single  course  in  school  management.  The  classroom  discipline  is  lax  and  the  equip- 
ment very  inadequate. 

The  theological  department  is  attended  by  eight  men  who  come  to  school  daily  to 
listen  to  talks  on  religious  topics. 

Financial,  1^14-13. — ^The  financial  management  is  not  centralized  and  the  presi- 
dent, secretary,  and  treasurer  each  receives  and  disburses  funds  of  the  school.  Accord- 
ing to  the  combined  report  of  these  officers  for  the  year  the  more  important  items  were : 

Income,  excludmg  noneducational  receipts $18, 701 

Expenditures,  less  noneducational  receipts z8, 606 

Indebtedness 3, 000 

Value  of  plant 43, 000 

Sources  of  income:  Church  conferences,  $12,400;  loans  to  school,  $3,725;  educa- 
tional and  financial  departments  of  the  church,  $1,300;  tuition  and  fees,  $1,200  (esti- 
mated); donations,  $56;  other  sources,  $20.  The  noneducational  receipts  were  from 
the  boarding  department  and  amounted  to  $3,281. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Teachers'  salaries,  $6,769;  material  and  supplies,  $5,417; 
pa3mient  of  loan,  $3,199;  labor,  $2,270;  heating  plant,  $1,700;  furniture  and  equip- 
ment, $512;  light,  fuel,  and  water,  $224;  traveling  expenses,  $198;  insurance,  $143; 
other  purposes,  $1,455. 

Indebtedness:  Practically  all  the  indebtedness  is  in  notes  covering  money  bor- 
rowed to  meet  current  expenses. 

Plant, — Land:  Estimated  value,  $28,000.  The  school  site  comprises  7  acres  of 
land  near  the  western  limits  of  Jacksonville.  The  campus  presents  a  bare  and  neglected 
appearance;  no  effort  has  been  made  to  beautify  it  with  shrubbery  or  regular  walks. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $13,000.  There  are  three  frame  buildings.  Salter 
Hall,  a  large  three-story  structure,  was  erected  in  1910  and  is  used  for  girls'  dormitory, 
classrooms,  office,  chapel,  and  dining  room.  The  boys'  dormitory  is  a  two-story 
building  accommodating  about  60  boys. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $2,000.  The  movable  equipment  consists 
of  the  furniture  in  dormitories  and  classrooms.  There  is  no  scientific  apparatus  or 
manual  training  equipment. 

Recommendations } — ^That  the  complicated  financial  system  be  simplified. 

2.  That  the  trusteeb  appoint  a  resident  treasurer,  who,  with  the  president,  shall 
keep  the  financial  records  in  accordance  with  a  system  installed  by  an  accredited 
accountant. 

3.  That  the  books  be  audited  annually  by  an  accredited  accountant,  who  shall 
report  to  the  board  of  trustees. 

1  It  is  reported  that  smce  date  of  visit  considerable  reorganiutian  has  been  effected. 
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4.  That  the  physical  condition  of  the  plant  be  improved  and  a  better  system  of 
inspection  of  buildings,  gromids,  and  student  activities  be  adopted. 

5.  That  the  energy  of  the  school  be  centered  on  a  secondary  course  designed  to- 
prepare  teachers. 

6.  That  simple  manual  training  and  gardening  be  introduced.^ 
Dates  of  visits:  January,  1914;  March,  1915. 

FLORIDA  BAPnST  ACADEMY. 

Principal :  N.  W.  CoUier. 

A  secondary  school  with  large  elementary  enrollment.  Training  in  gardening  and 
simple  industrial  work  is  provided.    The  management  is  effective. 

The  school  was  founded  in  1892  by  the  Florida  N^;ro  Baptist  Convention.  It  is 
owned  and  controlled  by  a  board  of  nine  trustees,  of  whom  four  are  white.  The 
American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society  gives  aid  and  supervision. 

AUendance. — ^Total,  404;  elementary  318,  secondary  86.  Of  the  pupils  in  the 
higher  grades,  80  boarded  at  the  school;  23  were  from  Jacksonville,  54  from  other 
places  in  Florida,  and  9  from  other  States.  The  reported  enrollment  for  the  year 
was  525. 

Teachers  and  workers. — ^Total,  18;  all  colored;  male  4,  female  14;  grades  5,  aca- 
demic 6,  girls'  industries  3,  manual  training  i,  music  i,  principal  and  bookkeeper. 

Organization. — Elementary:  Elementary  work  is  done  in  eight  grades  by  five  reg- 
ular teachers.    Two  of  the  academy  teachers  give  part  time  to  the  grades. 

Secondary:  The  work  outlined  in  the  catalogue  is  divided  into  "college  prepara- 
tory" and  "normal"  courses.  In  practice  the  majority  of  the  pupils  combine  the 
essential  studies  of  the  two  courses.  The  subjects  are:  Latin,  4  years;  Greek,  2; 
English,  4;  mathematics,  3;  science,  4;  history,  2;  Bible,  2;  education,  iX- 

Industrial :  Manual  training  in  wood  and  iron  is  provided  for  boys;  cooking,  sewing, 
dressmaking,  millinery,  and  house  cleaning  for  girls.  The  industrial  teachers  are  well 
trained. 

Financial^  1^12-13, — ^The  financial  management  is  economical  and  the  accounts 
are  kept  in  accordance  with  the  S3rstem  required  by  the  American  Baptist  Home  Mission 
Society.    The  more  important  items  were : 

Income,  excluding  noneducational  receipts $8, 070 

Expenditures,  less  noneducational  receipts 9, 303 

Value  of  property 80, 158 

Sources  of  income:  Tuition,  $3,443;  colored  churches,  $1,950;  American  Baptist 
Home  Mission  Society,  $1,680;  white  churches,  $475;  old  accounts,'  $425;  net  profit 
on  books  sold,  $22;  other  sources,  $75.  The  noneducational  receipts  amounted  to 
$8,283,  of  which  $8,078  was  from  the  boarding  department  and  $205  from  the  farm. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Salaries,  $8,200;  supplies  and  labor  for  boarding  department, 
$4>936>  repairs,  $1,656;  heat,  light,  and  power,  $839;  administration  expenses,  in- 
cluding office  salaries,  postage,  and  stationery,  and  traveling  expenses,  $781;  expenses 
of  laundry,  $73;  student  labor,  $18;  other  expenses,  $983. 
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School  property:  Of  the  school  property,  $75,000  is  in  the  plant  and  $5,158 
in  building  ftmds. 

PlatU, — Land :  Estimated  value,  $45,000.  The  land  comprises  9K  acres  within  the 
city  limits.  About  half  the  area  is  used  for  the  school  garden  and  the  remainder  for 
school  grotmds.     The  grounds  show  care  and  attention. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $25,000.  The  buildings  include,  besides  those  used 
for  classroom  purposes,  a  laundry,  teachers'  home,  shop,  and  primary  building.  All 
the  buildings  are  painted  and  neat  in  appearance;  they  are,  however,  of  frame,  and 
protection  against  fire  is  not  adequate.     The  rooms  are  clean. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $5,000.  Furniture  and  a  limited  supply  of 
implements  for  shop  and  farm  constitute  the  equipment. 

Recommendations. — i.  That  the  institution  be  relieved  of  the  large  enrollment  of 
local  elementary  pupils  so  that  its  energy  may  be  completely  devoted  to  the  training 
of  teachers  for  urban  and  rural  schools. 

2.  That  foreign  langus^es  be  not  allowed  to  interfere  with  such  important  subjects 
as  teacher-training,  hygiene  and  sanitation,  nature  study  and  social  science. 

3.  That  larger  financial  support  be  provided  so  that  the  good  work  of  the  institution 
may  be  extended. 

4.  That  a  new  site  be  secured  in  the  suburbs  or  near  the  city  of  Jacksonville,  so 
that  the  institution  may  have  sufficient  land  to  teach  the  elements  of  agriculture  and 
gardening.^ 

Date  of  visit:  January,  1914.     Facts  verified,  1916. 

LEON  COUNTY. 

White.  Negro. 

Population,  1910 4, 697  14, 726 

Children  6  to  14  years  of  age,  1910 929  3, 171 

Teachers*  salaries  in  public  schools,  1910-11 $15, 934  $6, 396 

Teachers*  salaries  per  child  6  to  14  in  county $17. 15  $2. 01 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910 3.  o  31-  9  ' 

The  rural  population  is  74.2  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  average  length  of  the  public 
school  term  is  6  months  for  white  pupils  and  4.1  months  for  colored.  The  number  of 
teachers  is  52  in  white  schools  and  48  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance  is 
723  white  pupils  and  3,404  colored  pupils.  In  addition  to  the  elementary  schools  a 
three-year  high  school  is  maintained  in  the  city  of  Tallahassee.  A  Jeanes  Fund  worker 
is  employed  and  receives  the  cooperation  of  the  county  superintendent  in  improving  the 
condition  of  the  rural  schools.  There  is  evident  need,  however,  for  strengthening  the 
work  of  the  rural  schools.  The  only  schools  in  the  county  outside  of  the  public  school 
system  are  the  Florida  State  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  and  the  Episcopal 
Parochial  School  in  Tallahassee.  The  State  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  is 
described  below.  The  parochial  school,  which  is  of  minor  educational  value,  is  de- 
scribed in  the  summary  of  small  Episcopal  schools  for  Florida. 


1  See  recommendatioos  in  stumnary  chapter,  p.  aa. 
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TALLAHASSEE. 

LINCOLN  fflGH  AND  GRADED  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  J.  H.  Fraser. 

A  city  high  school  ofifering  three  years  of  secondary  work  with  some  industrial 
training.    The  eight  elementary  grades  are  taught  in  the  same  building. 

Attendance. — Secondary,  34;  male  10,  female  24.  The  elementary  enrollment  for 
the  year  was  459. 

Teachers, — Secondary,  3;  all  colored;  male  2,  female  i.  There  were  6  teachers  for 
the  elementary  grades. 

Organization, — A  three-year  secondary  course  is  maintained,  and  fairly  good  work 
is  done.  The  course  includes:  English,  3  years;  Latin,  2;  geometry,  2;  algebra,  3; 
history,  2;  elementary  science,  2;  agriculture,  i.  The  industrial  work  is  limited  to 
cooking  and  sewing  for  girls  and  gardening  for  boys.  Two  hours  a  week  is  allotted  to 
this  work. 

Plant, — ^The  plant,  estimated  value  $15,000,  consists  of  4  acres  of  land  and  a  neat 
two-story  frame  building. 

Date  of  visit:  January,  1914. 

FLORIDA  AGRICULTURAL  AND  MECHANICAL  COLLEGE  FOR  NEGROES. 

President:  Nathan  B.  Young. 

A  school  of  secondary  grade  with  large  elementary  enrollment  and  a  few  students 
in  college  subjects.  Considerable  provision  is  made  fpr  instruction  in  agriculture  and 
trades.  The  management  is  progressive,  but  the  income  is  not  sufficient  to  maintain 
the  variety  of  courses  offered.  The  work  is  now  being  reorganized  and  additional  time 
has  been  provided  for  teacher  training. 

The  school  was  founded  by  the  State  legislature  in  1887  ^  ^  State  normal  school. 
It  was  moved  to  its  present  site  in  189 1.  In  1905  it  was  placed  under  the  State  board 
of  control  as  one  of  the  State  institutions  of  higher  learning  and  in  1909  the  present  title 
was  adopted.  It  is  supported  mainly  by  State  appropriations  and  Federal  land-grant 
funds  for  agricultural  and  mechanical  education. 

Attendance, — ^Total,  345;  elementary  185,  secondary  160.  Twelve  of  the  secondary 
pupils  were  taking  some  college  subjects.  Of  the  secondary  pupils,  81  were  male  and 
79  female;  8  were  from  Tallahassee,  140  from  other  parts  of  Florida,  and  12  from  other 
States.     The  reported  enrollment  for  the  year  was  402. 

Teachers  and  workers, — ^Total,  34;  all  colored;  male  20,  female  14;  academic  12, 
bo3rs'  industries  6,  girls'  industries  4,  agriculture  4,  music  2,  nurse  training  2,  boarding 
department,  office  and  library  workers  4.  There  were  also  3  special  employees  and  7 
student  assistants. 

Organization, — ^The  school  day  is  divided  so  that  classroom  recitations  of  the  sec- 
ondary pupils  are  held  in  the  morning,  while  the  afternoons  are  devoted  to  laboratory 
work  in  the  '  'senior  school"  and  to  industrial  work  by  those  in  industries.  The  ele- 
mentary pupils  devote  a  part  of  the  morning  to  manual  work  and  the  remainder  of  the 
school  hours,  morning  and  afternoon,  to  classroom  subjects. 
46927**— Bull.  39—17 12 
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Elementary:  The  elementary  work  is  limited  to  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth 
grades.     The  teaching  in  these  grades  is  effective. 

Secondary:  The  secondary  pupils  receive  instruction  in  the  three-year  high  school 
and  in  the  four  classes  of  the  ''senior''  school.  This  work  is  divided  into  an  English 
course  enrolling  75  pupils  and  a  scientific  course  enrolling  85.  In  the  English  course  of 
the  ''high  school"  the  subjects  are:  English,  2  years;  mathematics,  2;  elementary 
science,  yi ;  history,  i ;  education,  % ;  practice  teaching,  K ;  agriculture,  K ;  and  spelling 
and  drawing.  The  studies  in  the  "scientific  course"  are:  English,  \%  years;  mathe- 
matics, iyi\  Latin,  2 ;  elementary  science,  i ;  history,  i.  Both  of  these  courses  are  defi- 
cient in  history,  elementary  science,  agriculture,  and  hygiene. 

In  the  "senior  school"  the  secondary  subjects  are  continued.  Some  of  the  sub- 
jects, especially  the  sciences  in  the  higher  classes,  are  of  collegiate  grade.  Emphasis 
on  science  is  in  accordance  with  modem  principles  of  education,  but  the  time  spent  is 
out  of  proportion  to  that  allowed  for  other  important  subjects.  The  division  of  the 
work  into  English,  normal,  and  scientific  courses  hampers  the  teaching  force  by 
requiring  a  large  number  of  subjects  for  small  classes.  All  students  in  the  "senior 
school"  take  three  years  of  Latin  and  two  years  of  mathematics.  There  were  11 
students  in  biology,  5  in  chemistry,  4  in  geology,  3  in  physics,  4  in  English,  2  in  eco- 
nomics, and  2  in  psychology. 

Industrial:  Practically  all  the  pupils  are  required  to  do  some  industrial  work. 
"The  time  devoted  by  each  pupil  varies  from  45  minutes  to  2>^  hours  each  school  day.  '* 
Elementary  pupils  work  from  10.40  to  12.30;  others  from  2  to  3.40  or  4.30  p.  m.  Manual 
training  is  given  in  elementary  grades  to  all  boys  except  those  in  the  course  in  agricul- 
ture. The  trades  and  the  number  of  high-school  pupils  reporting  them  were :  Carpentry 
7,  blacksmithing  4,  wheelwrighting  8,  painting  7,  printing  13,  tailoring  9,  electrical 
engineering  2,  plumbing  i.  The  trade  building  and  equipment  are  ample.  Certificates 
are  given  to  those  who  finish  the  three  or  four  year  course.  In  spite  of  this  organiza- 
tion and  equipment,  few  of  the  young  men  declare  their  intention  to  follow  trades  or 
even  to  be  teachers  of  trades. 

Household  training:  All  girls  below  the  third  year  of  the  high  school  are  assigned  to 
cooking  and  sewing  classes.  Those  above  these  grades  are  offered  dressmaking,  millinery, 
or  business  instruction.  The  school  has  a  well-constructed  building  with  good  equip- 
ment for  training  in  the  household  arts.  A  good  hospital,  maintained  for  the  students, 
is  used  to  give  a  nurse  training  course  to  a  few  pupils.  The  nurse  in  charge  teaches 
hygiene  in  some  of  the  classes.  Unf  orttmately  the  school  dining  room  and  kitchen  are 
in  no  way  connected  with  the  domestic  science  department. 

Agriculture:  Four  teachers  are  assigned  to  the  work  in  agriculture,  and  a  farm 
with  improved  buildings  and  equipment  is  provided  for  instruction  in  this  subject.  A 
fair  beginning  in  the  awakening  of  interest  in  coimtry  life  has  been  made.  Some  prac- 
tice work  is  given  in  garden,  field,  and  bam.  These  results  are  commendable,  but  they 
are  not  commensurate  with  the  equipment  or  the  money  available  for  agricultural  edu- 
cation.    Only  10  pupils  reported  agriculture  as  their  intended  life  work. 

Library:  The  library,  containing  about  8,000  volumes,  is  under  the  direction  of  a 
trained  librarian. 
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Discipline :  The  general  behavior  of  the  students  is  satisfactory,  but  supervision  of 
the  boys'  dormitories  is  not  effective.  The  young  men  below  the  senior  school  are  organ- 
ized into  military  companies. 

Financial,  1^13-14, — The  books  are  carefully  kept,  but  the  system  is  inadequate 
for  the  varied  needs  and  complicated  organization  of  the  school. 

Income,  excluding  noneducational  receipts $34, 168 

Expenditures,  leas  noneducational  receipts 34, 168 

Value  of  plant 131, 421 

Sources  of  income:  Federal  funds,  $25,193;  State  Government,  $8,500;  Slater 
Fund,  $475.  The  boarding  department  is  conducted  by  the  president,  who  reports 
monthly  receipts  and  disbursements  to  the  State  board  of  control.  Profits  go  to  a 
general  fund  to  be  used  by  the  school;  losses  must  be  borne  by  the  president.  The 
noneducational  receipts  amounted  to  $7,900,  of  which  $7,000  was  a  special  appropria- 
tion for  building,  and  $900  was  from  farm  and  shop. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Teachers'  salaries,  $20,555;  outside  labor,  $1,592;  student 
labor,  $2,128;  equipment  for  shops  and  farm,  $500;  material  and  supplies  for  shops  and 
farm,  $3,105;  fuel,  water,  and  lights,  $1,550;  advertising  and  printing,  $275;  supplies  and 
sundry  expenses,  $2,405;  other  expenses,  $636.  Expenditures  for  additions  to  buildings 
and  fixed  equipment  amounted  to  $9,321. 

Plant, — Land:  Estimated  value,  $25,000.  The  campus  and  farm  comprise  250 
acres.     Of  this  about  1 10  acres  are  under  cultivation. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $80,761.  The  mechanical  building  and  the  agri- 
cultural building  are  brick  structures  two  stores  high.  Other  buildings  are:  Duval  Hall, 
a  two-story  frame  building  containing  classrooms;  the  Carnegie  Library,  a  two-story 
brick  building;  five  cottages  used  for  teachers'  residences;  the  hospital,  a  two-story 
frame  building;  a  laundry  building,  and  two  bams. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $25,660.  Furniture,  $5,147;  scientific 
apparatus,  $5,852;  shop  equipment,  $8,460;  farm  equipment  and  live  stock,  $4,858; 
books  in  library,  $1,342. 

Recommendations. — i.  That  teacher  training  be  emphasized  in  accordance  with 
the  present  plan  of  reorganization. 

2.  That  training  in  agriculture  and  industry  be  emphasized  in  accordance  with 
the  purpose  of  Federal  land  grant  appropriations  and  the  needs  of  a  people  71  per  cent 
rural. 

3.  That  the  boarding  department  be  conducted  by  the  State  and  made  the  practice 
school  for  the  domestic  science  department. 

Dates  of  visits :  January,  1914;  January,  1915. 

MARION  COUNTY. 

Wbite.  Negro. 

Population,  1910 10,  563  16, 376 

Children  6  to  14  years  of  age,  1910 2, 051  3, 727 

Teachers'  salaries  in  public  schools,  1910-1 1 $30, 280  $14,  x8o 

Teadkers'  salaries  per  child  6  to  14  in  county $14.  76  $3. 80 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910 z.  6  22. 9 
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The  rural  population  is  83.8  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  average  length  of  the  public 
school  term  is  6.4  months  for  white  pupils  and  5.1  months  for  colored.  The  number  of 
teachers  is  89  in  white  schools  and  62  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance  is 
1,700  white  pupils  and  2,498  colored  pupils. 

These  statistics  indicate  a  need  for  additional  school  facilities.  The  work  of  the 
elementary  schools  should  be  extended  and  strengthened.  The  Pessenden  Academy 
serves  as  a  central  school  where^  pupib  may  board  and  supplement  the  training  received 
in  the  rural  schools,  and  it  should  be  encouraged  to  furnish  secondary,  industrial,  and 
teacher-training  facilities  for  the  section  of  the  State  in  which  it  is  located.  The  work 
of  the  Jeanes  Fund  teacher  in  the  county  and  the  effort  of  the  colored  principal  of 
the  Ocala  public  school  to  adapt  education  to  the  needs  of  the  people  are  worthy  o£ 
commendation. 

FESSENDEN. 
FESSENDEN  ACADEMY. 

Principal:  H.  S.  Barnwell.* 

A  school  of  elementary  grade  with  a  few  secondary  pupils.  A  limited  amount  of 
industrial  work  is  done.    The  plant,  located  in  a  rural  section,  is  not  effectively  used. 

The  school  was  founded  in  1892  by  F.  S.  Fessenden  of  Boston  and  is  owned  and  sup- 
ported by  the  American  Missionary  Association  of  the  Congregational  Church. 

Attendance. — ^Total,  225;  elementary  210,  secondary  15;  boarders,  65.  The  reported 
annual  enrollment  was  286. 

Teachers  and  workers. — ^Total,  12 ;  all  colored;  male  3,  female  9;  grades  and  academic 
8,  industrial  3,  matron  i. 

Organization. — ^According  to  the  catalogue  the  school  has  an  elaborate  system  of 
instruction  in  agriculture,  mechanics,  domestic  science,  sewing,  and  the  literary  subjects 
of  secondary  grade.  The  equipment  in  buildings  and  land  are  sufficient  for  a  large  edu- 
cational work.  An  examination  of  the  student  activities,  however,  shows  that  the 
work  consists  of  eight  elementary  grades  for  the  large  majority  of  pupils  and  secondary 
subjects  for  a  small  group.  The  industrial  courses  are  five  periods  a  week  of  manual 
training  in  wood  and  iron  for  the  boys  and  sewing  for  the  girls.  There  is  no  teacher  of 
gardening  or  agriculture. 

Financial,  1913-14. — ^The  financial  management  is  controlled  by  the  American 
Missionary  Association.  A  simple  and  effective  system  of  accounts  has  recently  been 
installed.     The  more  important  items  for  the  year  were: 

Income,  excluding  noneducational  receipts $3, 343 

Expenditures,  less  noneducational  receipts 3, 343 

Value  of  plant 49, 300 

Sources  of  income:  American  Missionary  Association,  $2,458;  Slater  Ftmd,  $300; 
donations,  $282;  tuition  and  fees,  $178;  other  sources,  $125.  The  noneducational 
receipts  amoimted  to  $3,810,  of  which  $2,733  was  from  the  boarding  department,  $981 
from  the  farm,  and  $96  from  book  sales. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Supplies  for  boarding  department,  $2,582;  salaries,  $1,475; 
equipment,  $907;  general  supplies,  $525;  student  aid  and  labor,  $467;  water,  light,  and 
heat,  $199;  repairs,  $116;  other  expenses,  $882. 

>  Blected  since  date  of  visit. 
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Plant. — Land:  Estimated  value,  $i,3co.  The  land  comprises  lo  acres,  of  which 
about  5  acres  are  under  cultivation.    The  campus  is  fairly  well  kept. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $41,300.  There  are  four  frame  buildings  and  a  cot- 
tage. The  Carnegie  Library  and  girls'  dormitory,  the  school  building,  and  the  boys' 
dormitory  are  two-story  structures  and  the  manual  training  building  one-story.  The 
buildings  are  neat  and  well  constructed.    The  classrooms  and  donnitories  are  well  kept. 

Movable  equipment :  Estimated  value,  $6,700.  The  equipment  consists  of  furniture, 
fairly  good  classroom  equipment  and  water  pumping  machinery. 

Recommendaiions, — i.  That  agricultural  educaticm  be  given  a  commanding  place  in 
the  school  activities.^ 

2.  That  the  institution  increase  the  number  of  its  boarding  and  advanced  pupils 
and  center  its  efforts  upon  the  training  of  teachers  for  smaller  schools. 

Date  of  visit:  January,  1914. 

ORANGE  COUNTY. 

White.  Negro. 

Population,  1910 11,  500  7, 604 

Children  6  to  14  yean  of  age,  1910 a,  066  i,  539 

Teachers'  salaries  in  public  schools,  1910-1 1 $40, 9S3  $6, 977 

Teachers'  salaries  per  child  6  to  14  in  county $19. 83  $4.  53 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910 i.  5  19.  6 

The  rural  population  is  60.9  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  average  length  of  the  public 
school  term  is  6.6  months  for  white  pupils  and  5.6  months  for  colored.  The  number  of 
teachers  is  97  in  white  schools  and  36  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance  is 
1*835  white  pupils  and  1,053  colored  pupils.  Since  the  public  schools  enroll  only  about 
two-thirds  of  the  children  6  to  14,  there  is  evident  need  for  additional  school  facilities. 
The  work  of  the  elementary  schools  should  be  extended  and  strengthened.  The  Robert 
Hungeiford  School  serves  as  a  central  institution  where  pupils  may  board  and  supple- 
ment the  training  received  in  the  rural  schools.  It  should  be  encouraged  to  offer  sec- 
ondary, industrial,  and  teacher-training  facilities  for  the  section  of  the  State  in  which  it 
is  located. 

EATONVILLE. 

ROBERT  HUNGERPORD  NORMAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  £.  A.  Chisholm. 

A  school  of  elementary  grade  with  a  few  pupils  in  secondary  subjects.  Gardening 
and  simple  industrial  courses  are  provided.  The  school  was  founded  in  1899  by  R.  C. 
Calhoun,  who  was  principal  up  to  the  time  of  his  death.  The  consequent  change  of 
administration  has  left  the  school  in  straitened  financial  circumstances,  but  efforts 
now  under  way  promise  well  for  the  future.  The  school  is  owned  by  a  board  of  trustees 
composed  of  white  and  colored  people  from  the  North  and  South. 

Attendance, — ^Total,  96;  all  elementary;  boarders,  66. 

Teachers, — ^Total,  1 1 ;  all  colored;  male  6,  female  5.  Grades  and  academic  5,  boys' 
industries  2,  girls'  industries  i,  agriculture  i,  others  2.  The  teachers  are  well  trained 
and  devoted  to  their  work. 

'See  recammendatloas  in  summary  chapter,  p.  »a. 
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Organization, — All  the  academic  subjects  are  taught  in  the  morning  and  the  indus- 
trial courses  in  the  afternoon.  Evening  classes  are  maintained  for  the  pupils  who  work 
during  the  day.  The  eight  elementary  grades  are  maintained  and  some  instruction  is 
given  in  secondary  subjects.  The  industrial  courses  include  carpentry,  tailoring,  cook- 
ing, and  sewing.     The  students  receive  practical  instruction  in  agriculture  on  the  farm. 

Financial,  1^12-ij. — ^The  accotmts  are  fairly  well  kept.  The  more  important 
items  for  the  year  were : 

Income,  excluding  noneducational  receipts $7, 977 

Expenditures,  less  noneducational  receipts 7, 977 

Value  of  property 56, 000 

Sources  of  income:  General  donations,  $6,913;  endowment  fund,  $600;  tuition  and 
fees,  $289;  Orange  County,  $175.  The  noneducational  receipts  amounted  to  $4,464,  of 
which  $2,786  was  from  the  boarding  department,  $1,328  from  the  shops,  and  $350  from 
the  farm. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Salaries,  $4,692;  student  labor,  $2,279;  equipment,  $1,355; 
materials  for  shops  and  farm,  $1,275;  building  and  repairs,  $1,166;  heat,  light,  and 
water,  $322;  advertising  and  soliciting,  $258;  supplies  for  boarding  department  and 
other  expenses,  $1,094. 

School  property:  Of  the  property  $50,000  was  in  the  plant  and  $6,000  in  endow- 
ment. 

Plant. — Land:  Estimated  value,  $12,000.  The  school  owns  340  acres  of  land.  A 
part  of  the  land  is  used  for  the  school  garden,  truck  garden,  and  orange  grove. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $28,000.  There  are  three  large  frame  buildings  and 
several  cottages  and  small  structures.  The  buildings  are  cheaply  constructed  and  scat- 
tered about  the  campus  without  any  apparent  plan.  The  main  building  and  the  girls' 
dormitory  are  two-story  structures.  The  boys'  dormitory  is  a  two-and-a-half-story 
structure.     The  dormitories  are  fairly  well  kept. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $10,000.  Of  this,  $4,150  is  in  shop  and 
sawmill  equipment,  $3,057  in  farm  equipment  and  live  stock,  $1,363  in  furniture,  and 
$1,420  in  other  equipment. 

Recommendations. — i.  That  the  trustees  assist  the  school  officers  in  their  effort  to 
increase  the  attendance  and  raise  adequate  funds  to  maintain  the  institution. 

2.  That  the  institution  be  developed  as  a  teacher- training  school  for  rural  districts. 

Dates  of  visits:  December,  1913;  January,  1915. 

SUWANEE  COUNTY. 

White.  Negro. 

Population,  1910 10, 790  7, 813 

Children  6  to  14  years  of  age,  1910 2, 479  i,  990 

Teachers'  salaries  in  public  achools,  1910-11 $17,  749  $3, 429 

Teachers'  salaries  per  child  6  to  14,  in  county $715  $1.  72 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910 7.  2  35.  i 

The  rural  population  is  81.5  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  average  length  of  the  public 
school  term  is  4.2  months  for  white  pupils  and  3.6  months  for  colored.  The  number  of 
teachers  is  86  in  white  schools  and  33  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance  is 
1,831  white  pupils  and  1,182  colored  pupils. 
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These  statistics  indicate  the  need  for  additional  school  facilities.  The  work  of  the 
elementary  schools  should  be  extended  and  strengthened.  The  Florida  Institute  at 
Live  Oak  serves  as  a  central  institution  where  pupils  may  board  and  supplement  the 
training  received  in  the  surrounding  rural  schools. 

LIVE  OAK. 

FLORIDA  INSTITUTE. 

President:  S.  A.  Owen.* 

A  school  of  elementary  and  secondary  grade.  It  was  founded  in  1880  and  is  con- 
trolled by  the  local  Baptist  association.  Part  of  the  property  is  owned  by  the  American 
Baptist  Home  Mission  Society. 

Attendance, — ^Total,  262;  elementary  233,  secondary  29. 

Teachers. — ^Total,  8,  all  colored;  male  3,  female  5. 

OrganizcUion. — Elementary:  Elementary  instruction  is  given  in  the  seven  grades 
and  in  the  first  year  *'  normal."  Much  of  the  work  of  the  second  year  normal  is  also 
of  elementary  grade. 

Secondary:  A  four-year  normal  course,  a  three-year  academic  course,  and  a 
theological  department  are  claimed.  Secondary  work  is  done  in  the  third  normal 
class,  with  22  pupils,  and  in  the  first  academic  class,  with  7  pupils.  There  were  no 
pupils  in  the  second  and  fourth  year  normal  or  in  the  theological  classes. 

Financial,  1912-13, — The  accounts  are  fairly  well  kept,  and  a  financial  statement  is 
printed  each  year.     The  more  important  items  for  the  year  were: 

Income,  excluding  noneducational  receipts $3, 521 

Expenditures,  less  noneducational  receipts 3i  5^  t 

Indebtedness 3, 200 

Value  of  plant 25, 000 

Sources  of  income:  Baptist  association  and  contributions,  $1,959;  tuition  and  fees, 
$923;  other  sources,  $639.  The  noneducational  receipts  were  from  the  boarding  depart- 
ment, and  amounted  to  $2,921. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Supplies  for  boarding  department,  $2,585;  salaries,  $2,052; 
back  debts  to  teachers  and  tradesmen,  $661 ;  labor,  $323;  equipment  and  school  supplies, 
$286;  light,  fuel,  and  water,  $239;  repairs,  $208;  traveling  and  other  expenses,  $88. 

Indebtedness:  The  indebtedness  is  secured  by  mortgage  on  part  of  the  school 
property. 

Plant. — Land:  Estimated  value,  $11,800.  The  land  comprises  10  acres  within  the 
town  limits,  about  one-third  being  owned  by  the  American  Baptist  Home  Mission 
Society.     A  part  of  the  land  is  used  for  gardening. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $12,000.  There  are  five  frame  buildings.  The  main 
building,  a  two-story  structure,  contains  chapel,  classrooms,  and  dining  room.  The 
girls'  and  boys'  dormitories  are  two-story  buildings.  The  primary  building  and  a  cottage 
are  small  structures.    The  grounds  and  buildings  are  fairly  well  kept. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $1,200.  The  equipment  consists  chiefly  of 
furniture.     There  is  no  industrial  equipment. 

1  Elected  since  date  of  visit. 
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RecommendcUions, — i.  That  larger  support  be  provided  by  combining  with  this  insti- 
tution the  smaller  Baptist  schools  of  neighboring  counties. 

2.  That  provision  be  made  for  teacher  training,  gardening,  and  simple  industrial 
training.^ 

Date  of  visit:  January,  1914. 

VOLUSIA  COUNTY. 

White.  Negro. 

Population,  1910 9, 907  6, 592 

Children  6  to  14  years  of  age,  1910 i,  610  i,  366 

Teachers'  salaries  in  public  schools,  1910-11 $38,  586  $6, 257 

Teachecs'  salaries  per  child  6  to  14  in  county $24.  ox  $4-94 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910 2.  o  22.  9 

Thf:  mral  population  is  64.2  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  average  length  of  the  public- 
school  term  is  6  months  for  white  pupils  and  4.9  months  for  colored.  The  number  of 
teachers  is  86  in  white  schools  and  25  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance  is 
1,580  white  pupils  and  918  colored  pupils. 

With  some  increase  in  county  schools,  the  public  school  system  could  care  for  all  the 

children  6  to  14  years  of  age.     There  is  need,  however,  for  stronger  elementary  work,  for 

*  instruction  of  secondary  grade,  and  for  industrial  training.     The  Da3rtona  Educational 

and  Industrial  Institute  provides  good  elementary  and  industrial  work  for  girls  and 

serves  as  a  central  training  institution. 

DAYTONA. 

DAYTONA  EDUCATIONAL  AND  INDUSTWAL  SCHOOL  FOR  NEGRO  GIRLS. 

Principal :  Mrs.  Mary  McLeod  Bethune. 

A  well-managed  school  of  elementary  and  secondary  grade,  with  some  provision  for 
teacher  training.  The  teaching  is  effective,  and  the  courses  are  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
the  pupils.  The  McLeod  Hospital  and  Training  School  for  Nurses  is  tmder  the  manage- 
ment of  the  school.  Though  small,  it  is  well  equipped  and  is  carrying  out  successfully 
the  purposes  indicated  in  its  name. 

The  school  was  founded  by  the  principal  in  1904.  It  is  owned  and  controlled  by  an 
incorporated  board  of  trustees  of  influential  northern  and  southern  people. 

Attendance. — Total,  no;  all  elementary.     A  majority  of  the  pupils  are  boarders. 

Teachers. — Total,  1 1 ;  all  colored;  male  i ,  female  10.  All  the  teachers  are  devoted  to 
their  work  and  most  of  them  are  well  trained. 

Organization. — ^The  academic  work  covers  the  eight  elementary  grades.  Two 
high-school  grades  are  provided  for,  with  secondary  and  teacher-training  subjects,  but 
practically  no  students  were  taking  this  work.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  English,  arith- 
metic, and  sanitation. 

The  industrial  courses  consist  of  cooking,  sewing,  laundering,  and  minor  courses  in 
rug  weaving,  broom  making,  chair  caning,  and  raffia  work.  Instruction  is  also  provided 
in  gardening  and  poultry  raising. 


_i_ 


1  See  recomineDdations  in  summary  chapter,  p.  32. 
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Neighborhood  work :  The  neighborhood  work  includes  recreation  activities  for  boys 
in  a  special  building  near  the  school,  a  mission  in  a  turpentine  camp,  a  summer  school  and 
playground,  and  visiting  nurse  service  in  the  community. 

Financial,  1^12-13. — ^The  financial  records  are  fairly  well  kept.  The  more  important 
items  for  the  year  were: 

Income,  excluding  noneducational  receipts $10, 453 

Expenditures,  less  noneducational  receipts 9, 663 

Value  of  plant 29, 875 

Sources  of  income:  Donations  for  general  purposes,  $5,379;  donations  for  scholar- 
ships and  hospital,  $4,409;  school  entertainments  and  other  sources,  $665.  The  nonedu- 
cational receipts  amounted  to  $1,362,  of  which  $1,098  was  from  the  boarding 
department,  $163  from  the  trade  school,  $53  from  the  hospital,  and  $48  from  the  farm. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Salaries,  $3,214;  repairs  and  additions  to  buildings,  $3,003; 
supplies  and  materials,  $2,634;  advertising  and  soliciting,  $902;  light  and  heat,  $708; 
equipment,  $423;  other  expenses,  $141. 

Plant. — ^Land:  Estimated  value,  $15,000.  The  land  comprises  15  acres  located  in 
the  town.    The  grounds  are  well  kept  and  unusually  attractive. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $12,700.  There  are  four  frame  buildings  and  several 
smaller  structures.     The  buildings  are  clean  and  in  good  repair. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $2,175.  ^  ^^^^  $1,500  is  in  furniture,  $500 
in  farm  implements  and  live  stock,  and  $175  in  library  books. 

Recommendations, — i.  That  the  institution  center  its  efforts  on  teacher  training  for 
rural  schools.  To  this  end  the  attendance  of  local  pupils  in  the  lower  grades  should  be 
discouraged. 

2.  That  funds  be  obtained  to  increase  the  equipment  and  provide  better  salaries 
for  the  teachers. 

Dates  of  visits:  January,  1914;  March,  1915. 

BAPTIST  SCHCX)LS. 

Besides  the  school  maintained  by  the  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society  and 
the  Florida  Institute,  described  in  Suwanee  County,  there  are  two  small  Baptist  schools 
in  Florida.  These  schools  have  very  limited  support  and  attendance.  The  Baptist 
work  in  the  State  would  be  strengthened  if  the  money  now  going  to  these  schools  were 
concentrated  on  the  two  larger  schools  of  the  State. 

ALACHUA  COUNTY— GAINESVILLE. 

NORMAL  TRAINING  COLLEGIATE  INSTITUTE. 

Principal:  S.  A.  Jordon. 

A  school  of  elementary  grade  taught  in  the  church  by  the  principal  and  his  wife,  with  one  woman 
assistant.  All  are  colored.  The  equipment  is  inadequate  and  the  management  ineffective.  The 
school  was  founded  by  the  local  Baptist  association  to  supplement  the  limited  public  school  facilities. 

Attendance. — Total,  100.  Practically  all  the  pupils  are  in  the  elementary  grades;  a  few  board  at 
the  school. 

Financial,  IQJ2-IJ. — ^The  income  amounted  to  $875,  of  which  about  $600  was  from  the  association 
nd  $275  horn  tuition  and  donations.    Practically  all  the  income  was  expended  for  salaries.    In  addi- 
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tion  $1,000  was  raised  by  the  association  and  expended  as  part  of  the  purchase  price  of  a  new  site  for  the 
school.  The  proposed  site  comprises  2  acres  worth  about  $2,000.  A  balance  of  $600  was  still  due  on 
this  property.    Money  is  also  being  raised  for  a  school  building. 

Recommendation. — ^There  is  a  present  need  for  this  school,  but  with  the  development  of  the  public 
schools  it  should  become  part  of  the  public-school  system  or  be  combined  with  one  of  the  larger 
institutions. 

Date  of  visit:  January,  1914. 

ESCAMBIA  COUNTY— PENSACOLA. 

WEST  FLORIDA  BAPTIST  ACADEMY. 

Principal:  M.  N.  McBennett. 

A  school  of  elementary  grade  with  20  pupils  in  attendance.  It  is  owned  and  controlled  by  the 
West  Florida  Baptist  Association  and  taught  by  the  local  pastor.  The  income  of  approximately  $700 
was  from  tuition  and  from  the  Baptist  Association.  There  is  a  mortgage  indebtedness  of  $1,950  on 
the  property. 

Plant. — Estimated  value,  $8,000.  The  plant  consists  of  a  city  block,  a  frame  building,  and  a 
small  amount  of  classroom  furniture. 

Recommendation. — There  is  a  present  need  for  this  school,  but  with  the  development  of  the  public 
schools  it  should  become  part  of  the  public-school  system  or  be  combined  with  one  of  the  larger 
institutions. 

Date  of  visit:  January,  19 14. 

CATHOLIC  SCHOOLS. 

There  are  in  Florida  six  Catholic  parish  schools.  The  religious  interest  is  strong 
in  all  of  these  schools.  They  are  listed  below,  with  the  attendance  and  teachers  as 
reported. 


County. 

Town. 

School. 

Attendance. 

Teachers. 

Escambia. 

Pensacola. 

St.  Joseph's  School. 

190 

4 

Do. 

Warrington. 

St.  John  the  Evangelist's  School. 

34 

I 

Hillsborough. 

Tampa. 

St.  Peter  Claver's  School. 

"5 

3 

Do. 

Yboraty. 

St.  Benedict's  School. 

"S 

3 

Monroe. 

Key  West. 

St.  Francis  >[avier's  School. 

95 

2 

St.  John. 

St.  Augustine. 

St.  Benedict  the  Moor.'s  School 

65 

3 

Nassau. 

Femandlna. 

Catholic  School. 

29 

2 

EPISCOPAL  SCHOOLS. 

There  are  seven  small  Episcopal  schools  in  Florida.  Three  were  visited  and  the 
existence  of  four  others  was  verified  by  correspondence.  Others  are  listed  by  the 
Episcopal  Board  of  Missions,  but  their  existence  is  so  doubtful  that  they  are  not  men- 
tioned in  this  report.  Where  they  do  exist  they  are  small  mission  schools  aided  by 
the  Board  of  Missions  and  generally  taught  in  connection  with  a  church. 

ALACHUA  COUNTY— GAINESVILLE. 
ST.  AUGUSTINE  PAROCHIAL  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  J.  Speight. 

A  small  Episcopal  parochial  school  of  elementary  grade.  There  were  95  pupils  in  attendance. 
The  work  covers  the  usual  elementary  subjects,  with  irregular  instruction  in  cooking.  The  teaching 
is  done  by  the  rector  and  three  assistants,  all  colored.  The  income,  amounting  to  about  $1,085,  ^^ 
chiefly  from  the  Episcopal  Board  of  Missions  and  from  tuition.  The  plant,  estimated  value  $1,000, 
consists  of  a  small  lot,  a  frame  building,  and  a  small  amoimt  of  classroom  furniture. 

Recommendation. — ^That  the  school  be  continued  as  an  elementary  school  only  so  long  as  the  public 
schools  are  inadequate. 

Date  of  visit:  January,  19 14. 
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LEON  COUNTY— TALLAHASSEE. 

ST.  MICHAELS'  AND  ALL  ANGELS'  PAROCfflAL  SCHOOL. 

Ftincipal:  Rev.  A.  A.  Hewitt. 

A  small  elementary  school  entoUing  7a  pupils  in  five  grades.  It  is  taught  by  the  local  colored 
lector  and  two  assistants.  The  income  for  19 15-14  amounted  to  S435,  of  which  $300  was  from  the 
Episcopal  Board  and  $125  from  tuition  and  entertainments.  The  plant,  estimated  value  $3,000,  consists 
of  a  lot  near  the  chtux:h,  a  small  frame  building,  and  a  little  classroom  furniture. 

Date  of  visit:  January,  19 14. 

RtcommendaHon, — ^That  the  school  be  continued  as  an  elementary  school  only  so  long  as  the  public 
schools  are  inadequate. 

PUTNAM  COUNTY— PALATKA. 
ST.  MARYS  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  Mrs.  L.  E.  Morrison. 

A  small  one-teacher  Episcopal  parochial  school  with  26  pupils,  all  below  the  fifth  grade .  Practically 
all  of  the  income,  amnninting  to  approximately  $325,  was  from  the  Episcopal  Board  of  Missions  and  was 
expended  for  salary.    The  school  is  taught  in  a  small  frame  building  worth  about  $500. 

Recomm€nd<ition, — ^That  the  school  be  continued  as  an  elementary  school  only  so  long  as  the  public 
schools  are  inadequate. 

Date  of  visit:  January,  19 14. 

OTHER  EPISCOPAL  SCHOOLS. 
The  four  schools  listed  below  were  reached  by  correspondence : 

County.  Town.  School. 

Dade.  Coooanut  Grove.  Industrial  School. 

Do.  Miami.  St.  Agnes. 

Orange.  Orlando.  St.  John  the  Baptist. 

Hillsboro.  West  Tampa.  El  Salvador  School. 

PRESBYTERIAN  PAROCHIAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  Presbyterian  Board  of  Missions  for  Freedmen  reports  three  schools  in  Florida. 
These  are  small  parochial  schools  of  slight  educational  value  to  the  community.  They 
are  described  below. 

DUVAL  COUNTY—JACKSONVILLE. 

LAURA  STREET  PAROCHIAL  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  S.  A.  Downer. 

A  small  Presbyterian  school  of  elementary  grade.  It  is  taught  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  by 
the  pastor  and  his  wife  and  receives  no  aid  from  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Missions.  Only  5  of  the 
90  pupils  in  attendance  were  above  the  fifth  grade.    The  income  of  about  $350  was  from  tuition. 

Recommendation. — ^There  is  a  present  need  for  this  school,  but  with  the  development  of  the  public 
schools  it  should  become  part  of  the  public-school  system  or  be  combined  with  one  of  the  larger 
institutions. 

Date  of  visit:  January,  19 14. 

PUTNAM  COUNTY— PALATKA. 

PRESBYTERIAN  PAROCHIAL  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  T.  F.  Ellison. 

An  elementary  day  school  taught  in  a  rented  building  by  the  pastor,  his  wife,  and  one  assistant. 
The  attendance  was  57.  The  imported  enrollment  for  the  year  was  70.  The  Presbyterian  Board  of 
Biissbns  pays  the  teachers'  salaries  and  about  $34  is  raised  in  tuition. 

Recommendation, — ^There  is  a  present  need  for  this  school,  but  with  the  development  of  the  public 
schools  it  should  become  part  of  the  pubUc-school  system  or  be  combined  with  one  of  the  larger 
institutions. 

Date  of  visit:  January,  1914. 
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ST.  JOHN  COUNTY— ST.  AUGUSTINE. 

PRESBYTERIAN  PAROCHIAL  SCHOOL. 
Principal:  J.  H.  Cdoper. 

A  school  of  elementary  grade  with  a  few  boarding  pupils.  It  is  owned  by  the  Presbyterian  Board 
of  Missions  for  Freedmen.  The  school  was  formerly  known  as  the  Mather-Peri t  Industrial  School,  in 
honor  of  two  white  women  who  gave  much  time  to  the  supervision  of  the  work.  While  they  lived 
the  school  received  an  appropriation  from  the  Buckingham  Smith  Fund,  a  legacy  of  about  $40,000 
bequeathed  by  a  former  slave  owner  for  the  improvement  of  colored  people. 

About  100  children  attended  the  school,  all  in  the  lower  elementary  grades.  There  were  four 
colored  teachers,  one  man  and  three  women.    A  little  instruction  in  sewing  is  provided. 

The  income  of  $630  reported  for  1913-14  was  from  donations  and  tuition.  The  principal  is  the 
pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  and  receives  his  salary  from  the  Presbyterian  Board.  The  plant, 
estimated  value  $4,000,  consisted  of  a  city  lot  and  a  two-story  frame  building.  The  first  floor  contains 
one  laige  room  used  for  primary  pupils  and  auditoritun.  The  rooms  <m  the  second  floor  are  used  for  reci- 
tation and  dormitory. 

Recommendation. — ^That  cooperation  with  the  public  school  be  developed. 

Date  of  visit :  January,  1914. 

SCHOOLS  OF  MISCELLANEOUS  DENOMINATIONS. 

In  addition  to  the  denominational  institutions  already  described,  there  are  two 
other  small  schools  in  Florida.  One  of  these  schools  is  owned  by  a  local  conference 
of  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  and  one  by  a  local  conference  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church.  Both  are  located  in  Alachua  County.  These  schools  should 
be  continued  only  so  long  as  the  public  schools  are  inadequate. 

ALACHUA  COUNTY— GAINESVILLE. 

SCOTTA  INSTITUTE  AND  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL. 

Principal;  J.  F.  Elliot. 

A  low-grade  elementary  school  with  22  pupils,  of  whom  7  were  boarders.  It  is  owned  and  con« 
trolled  by  the  Gainesville  district  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  Four  colored  workers  are 
employed,  consisting  of  the  principal  and  three  women.  The  income  of  about  $450  was  from  the  chtux^h 
and  from  tuition.  The  plant,  estimated  value  $1,500,  consists  of  an  acre  of  land  and  a  nine-room  frame 
building  used  as  a  dormitory.    The  classes  were  taught  in  a  rented  lodge  hall. 

Recommendation. — There  is  a  present  need  for  this  school,  but  with  the  development  of  the  public 
schools  it  should  become  part  of  the  public-school  system  or  be  combined  with  one  of  the  larger 
institutions. 

Dateof  visit:  January,  1914. 

ALACHUA  COUNTY— NEWBERRY. 

NEWBERRY  INSTITUTE. 

Principal:  Mrs.  L.  E.  Jones. 

A  small  one-teacher  school  taught  in  a  rented  lodge  hall.  The  school  was  opened  in  19x4.  The 
24  pupils  in  attendance  were  all  in  the  lower  elementary  grades.  The  income  was  from  the  local  con- 
ferences of  the  African.  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

Recommendation. — ^There  is  a  present  need  for  this  school,  but  with  the  development  of  the  public 
schools  it  should  become  part  of  the  public-school  system  or  be  combined  with  one  of  the  larger 
institutions. 

Date  of  visit:  January,  1914. 
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INDEPENDENT  SCHOOLS. 

Besides  the  two  schools  described  in  the  county  summaries,  there  are  two  small 
independent  schools  in  Florida,  both  in  Jackson  County.  The  map  shows  that  this 
county  is  in  need  of  additional  school  facilities,  but  neither  of  the  private  enterprises 
is  of  much  educational  value  to  the  county.  The  Long  Normal  and  Industrial  School 
is  not  in  operation  and  the  Marianna  Industrial  Institute  is  a  very  small  school. 

JACKSON  COUNTY— MARIANNA. 

MARIANNA  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  William  R.  Cowart. 

A*  small  elementary  day  school  taught  by  the  principal  and  hia  wife.  The  a8  pupils  were  in  the 
fitst  five  grades.  Two  were  boaiders.  Though  the  board  of  trustees  owns  5  acres  of  land  and  a  small 
frame  buildmg,  the  school  is  tau^t  in  rented  quarters.  The  income  anxnmted  to  $728,  of  which  $500 
was  from  outside  sales  and  work  done  by  the  school,  $125  from  contributioos,  and  $103  from  tuition. 
Of  this  $578  was  expended  for  salaries  and  $150  for  other  purposes.^ 

RfcommendoHon. — ^That  the  principal  endeavor  to  have  the  school  taken  over  by  the  county  and 
developed  as  a  teacher-training  school.^ 

Date  of  visit:  January,  19x4. 

JACKSON  COUNTY— ABERDEEN. 

LONG  NORMAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL 

Principal:  J.  W.  Long. 

The  sdiool  has  been  closed  since  March,  1913,  when  the  principal  was  forced,  by  a  series  of  unfor- 
tunate dfcumstances  over  which  he  had  no  control,  to  abandon  the  school. 

The  3 18  acres  of  land  and  a  two-story  frame  building  are  owned  by  an  independent  board  of  colored 
trustees.    The  principal  is  still  soliciting  money  for  the  school . 

Rtcommmdaiion. — ^It  does  not  seem  wise  to  reopen  this  school  under  its  former  management. 

^It  is  reported  that  tinoe  date  of  visit  the  school  has  morcd  to  a  new  site,  that  it  now  has  property  vahsed  at  l6,ooo,  and 
that  the  inoome  and  attendance  have  greatly  increased. 
*  See  ffownmrndsrinns  in  summary  chapter,  p*  as. 
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SCHOOL  FACILITIES  IN  THE  STATE, 

There  are  1,176,987  colored  people  in  Georgia,  forming  45.1  per  cent  of  the  tota 
population.  They  constitute  56  per  cent  of  all  persons  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits 
in  the  State.  The  number  of  farms  cultivated  by  them  increased  48  per  cent  between 
1900  and  1910.  As  farmers,  renting  and  owning  land,  they  have  charge  of  7,091,949 
acres;  as  farm  laborers,  they  undoubtedly  cultivate  a  much  larger  area.  While  the 
United  States  census  indicates  hopeful  progress  in  the  decrease  of  illiteracy  and  in  the 
improvement  of  health  conditions,  illiterates  are  still  36.5  per  cent  of  the  colored  popu- 
lation 10  years  of  age  and  over,  and  22.1  per  cent  of  the  colored  children  10  to  14  years 
of  age,  and  the  death  rate  is  almost  twice  as  high  as  that  of  the  white  people.  Such  a 
degree  of  illiteracy  and  ill  health  is  certain  evidence  of  extensive  waste  of  economic 
resources  and  human  energy.  In  view  of  these  facts,  it  is  important  to  note  the  follow- 
ing summary  of  the  public-school  facilities  and  educational  needs  of  Georgia,  as  they 
are  shown  in  the  reports  of  the  United  States  census  and  the  State  superintendent  of 
public  instruction. 

White.  Negro. 

Population,  1910 ij  43ii  ^02  x,  176, 987 

Children  6  to  14  yean  of  age  in  State,  1910 307, 637  382, 070 

Children  6  to  14  in  144  counties,  1910' 301,211  374,741 

Teachers'  salaries  in  public  schools  in  144  comities $3, 884, 580  $483, 623 

Teachers'  salaries  per  child  in  144  counties' S9-  58  $1.  76 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910 7. 8  36.  5 

Percentage  living  in  rural  communities., 78.  z  8a  9 

Public  appropriations, — ^The  public-school  teachers  of  144  counties  in  Georgia 
received  $3,368,202  in  salaries  in  191 1-12.  Of  this  stun,  $2,884,580  was  for  the  teachers 
of  301,211  white  children  and  $483,622  was  for  the  teachers  of  274,741  colored  children. 
On  a  per  capita  basis,  this  is  $9.58  for  each  white  child  of  school  age  and  $1.76  for  each 
colored  child.'  Map  10  presents  these  per  capita  figures  for  each  county  in  Georgia,  the 
proportion  of  Negroes  in  the  total  population  being  indicated  by  the  shading.  The 
inequalities  between  the  figures  for  whites  and  those  for  the  colored  are  greatest  in  coun- 
ties with  the  largest  proportion  of  Negroes.  The  per  capita  sums  for  white  children 
decrease  and  those  for  colored  children  increase,  with  considerable  regularity,  as  the 
proportion  of  Negroes  becomes  smaller.    The  extent  of  this  regularity  appears  in  the 

>  The  Goitndes  ol  Bibb  and  Glynn  axe  cxchided.  A  statement  of  the  salaries  ol  white  and  colored  teachers  in  these  counties 
oonld  not  be  obtained. 

>  These  averages  were  computed  for  eadi  county  by  dividing  the  a{>propriation  for  teachers'  salaries  in  public  sdiools  by 
the  number  of  childFen  6  to  14  enumerated  by  the  United  States  census  of  19 10.  The  salaries  were  obtained  from  the  report  of 
the  State  superintendent  of  education,  1913,  pp.  306-323  and  430-439.    City  systems  are  included. 
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The  upper  figure  in  each  county  is  for  white  children,  the  tower  for  colored.     The  sfaadisg  uidi< 
cates  the  percentage  of  Negroes  in  the  total  populatii^i. 
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following  table,  which  shows  the  per  capita  expenditure  for  counties  grouped  according 
to  the  percentage  of  Negro  population: 

Cotmtyc'tmp..p«c»Ug«ofNegro«int]>epoimlatioa.  "^'HH^S^  ^^!^     ^wW^    ^nSSS 


Counties  under  lo  per  cent 3i>404  I1963  $4-20  $2.39 

Counties  10  to  35  per  cent 45, 531  zo,  800  5.  77  a.  42 

-  Counties  35  to  50  per  cent 134, 68z  8z,  394  zo  06  a.  ao 

Counties  50  to  75  per  oent 85, 43a  z6o,  786  za.  34  z.  50 

Counties  75  per  cent  and  over 4*  163  Z9, 798  Z9.  33  z.  6z 

The  high  per  capita  cost  for  white  children  in  the  "black  belt"  counties  is  partly 
explained  by  the  fact  that  in  these  counties  they  are  few  in  number  and  widely  scattered. 
The  smaller  cost  of  schools  for  colored  children  is  due  partly  to  the  lower  wage  scale  of 
colored  teachers  and  partly  to  the  very  limited  provision  for  high-school  education.  It 
is  apparent,  however,  that  these  conditions  by  no  means  accotmt  for  the  wide  divergen- 
cies in  the  "black  belt"  counties.  In  addition  to  the  $2,884,580  appropriated  for  the 
public-school  teachers  of  white  children,  the  State  appropriated  $469,500  to  maintain  1 1 
agricultural  high  schools,  3  normal  schools,  and  3  institutions  of  higher  learinng.  To 
the  $483,622  for  the  colored  pubhc-school  teachers,  the  State  added  $8,000  to  supple- 
ment the  income  of  the  industrial  school  largely  maintained  by  Federal  funds  for  agri- 
cultural and  mechanical  education. 

Private  financial  aid, — ^The  deficiencies  in  the  public  expenditures  for  the  education 
of  the  colored  people  largely  explain  the  active  campaigns  for  private  schools  since  the 
Civil  War.  As  a  result  of  this  activity,  the  private  schools  have  a  property  valuation  of 
$2,647,541,  an  annual  income  of  $339,736,  and  an  attendance  of  11,580  pupils,  of  whom 
9,312  are  in  elementary  grades.  In  this  connection  it  is  important  to  note  the  remark- 
able concentration  of  these  facilities  in  the  city  of  Atlanta,  as  indicated  by  the  following 
figures  for  the  private  schools  in  that  city :  Value  of  property,  $2,023,822 ;  annual  income, 
$175,074;  attendance,  3,371.  It  is  sometimes  thought  that  the  liberal  private  contri- 
butions to  these  schools  make  up  for  the  inequalities  in  the  public  appropriations  for  the 
education  of  white  and  colored  youth.  In  Georgia,  however,  the  total  expenditures  of 
both  public  and  private  schools  for  colored  people  is  far  less  than  the  expenditures  for 
white  teachers  in  public  schools  alone.  Furthermore,  the  income  of  the  10  large  private 
white  schools,  as  reported  to  the  Bureau  of  Education,  was  $388,176,  as  against  $339,736, 
the  income  of  all  colored  private  schools. 

A  summary  of  the  income  and  property  of  the  private  and  higher  colored  schools, 
grouped  according  to  ownership,  is  given  in  the  foUowing  table: 

Nuinbcr  of     Amttial  Value  of 

8cho(ris.       inoome.  property. 

Total  private  schools 78  l339»736  12,647,541 

Independent 21  72,888  4931673 

Denominational 57  366,848  2,153,868 

State  and  Federal i  35,369  68,449 

It  will  be  observed  from  this  table  that  the  annual  income  and  property  value  of 
the  denominational  schools  is  about  four  times  as  great  as  that  of  the  independent  schools. 
The  annual  income  of  the  colored  schools  owned  by  denominations,  whose  membership 
is  white  or  largely  so,  aggregates  $232,376,  as  against  $34,472  for  those  of  the  colored 
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denominations.  The  property  owned  by  the  former  group  is  valued  at  $1,912,668,  and 
that  owned  by  the  latter  at  $241 ,200.  Some  of  the  schools  controlled  by  white  denomi- 
nations receive  considerable  sums  of  money  from  their  colored  members.'  The  statistics 
of  the  State  and  Federal  school,  with  an  income  of  $25,369  and  property  valued  at 
$68,449,  are  in  striking  contrast  with  those  of  the  private  schools.  In  addition  to  the 
private  aid  reported  in  the  above  table,  a  total  of  $13,396  was  appropriated  for  general 
supervision  and  special  phases  of  education  by  the  Jeanes  Fund,  Slater  Fund,  the  Gen- 
eral Education  Board,  and  the  Rosenwald  Rural  School  Building  Fund. 

While  the  total  number  of  private  schools  is  78,  only  38  play  any  important  part 
in  the  educational  activities  of  the  State.  Some  of  the  remaining  40  are  justifiable 
only  on  denominational  grounds;  the  majority,  however,  are  so  hampered  by  small 
income  or  poor  management  that  the  State  receives  little  benefit  from  them.  The  38 
schools  first  mentioned  are  described  under  their  respective  counties  and  their  location 
shown  on  Map  1 1 .  The  others  are  summarized  according  to  ownership  and  discussed  at 
the  end  of  this  chapter.  The  attendance  of  the  private  and  higher  colored  schools  by 
ownership  groups  is  indicated  in  the  following  statement : 

Number  of  Attendance, 

schools.  Total.  Biementary.  ScccmcUry. 

Total  private  schools 78  '11, 580  9i  312  ^t  119 

Independent 21  '2, 654  2, 227  383 

Denominational 57  '8, 926  7, 085  i,  736 

State  and  Federal i  390  280  no 

In  view  of  the  frequency  of  the  terms  "academy"  and  "college"  in  the  names  of 
these  private  institutions,  it  is  important  to  note  that  less  than  one-tenth  of  the  pupils 
in  them  are  of  secondary  grade  and  only  149  are  in  college  classes. 

Attendance, — ^The  United  States  census  reported  282,070  colored  children  6  to  14 
years  of  age,  of  whom  156,258  were  attending  school.  A  study  of  the  figures  for  the 
public  and  private  schools  shows  that  while  a  majority  of  the  elementary  colored  pupils 
are  in  the  public  schools,  a  majority  of  the  secondary  and  all  of  the  college  students  are 
in  private  schools.  The  large  majority  of  white  secondary  pupils,  however,  are  in 
public  schools,  while  those  of  collegiate  grade  are  about  equally  divided  between  public 
and  private  institutions. 

Elementary, — ^The  inadequacy  of  the  elementary  school  system  for  colored  chil- 
dren is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  attendance  in  both  public  and  private  schools 
is  less  than  56  per  cent  of  the  children  of  eleimentary  school  age.  The  average  term  of 
the  public  school  is  five  and  a  half  months.  According  to  the  report  of  the  State  super- 
intendent of  education,  70  per  cent  of  the  colored  teachers  hold  a  third-grade  license  or 
less,  representing  a  prepa^ration  less  than  that  usually  given  in  the  eight  elementary 
grades.  The  9,312  pupils  in  the  private  schools  are  fairly  well  taught,  but  their  num- 
ber is  only  a  small  part  of  the  156,258  children  attending  school  and  a  still  smaller 
fraction  of  the  282,070  children  of  elementary  school  age. 

>  Includes  X49  college  students. 
I  Indndes  44  college  students  at  Atlanta  University. 

*  Includes  college  students  as  follows:  Morcfaoiise  College,  38;  Clark  University,  3a;  Morris  Brown  University,  zo:  Paine 
CoQege,  14;  Spelman  Seminary,  ix. 
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Map  II,— Pwvatb  schools  for  Nborobs  im  Gboboia. 

The  circles  show  the  location  and  the  annual  income  of  the  more  important  schools.    The  diading 
indicatei  the  perceatage  of  Negroes  in  the  total  populaticni. 
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Secondary. — There  is  only  one  public  high  school  for  colored  people  in  Georgia. 
This  school,  at  Athens,  shares  its  building  with  the  large  elementary  school.  The 
Columbus  Industrial  School  provides  excellent  industrial  training  and  enrolls  a  few 
pupils  in  secondary  subjects.  The  Cuyler  Street  School  in  Savannah  also  offers  excel- 
lent facilities  for  industrial  work  and  is  planning  to  include  some  secondary  training. 
There  are  probably  15  or  20  other  schools  that  enroll  a  few  pupils  above  the  elementary 
grades. 

Of  the  2,278  secondary  colored  pupils  in  Georgia,  2,119  are  in  32  private  schools. 
Four-year  courses  are  maintained  in  17  of  these  private  schools,  with  an  enrollment  of 
1,847  pupils.  The  secondary  work  of  the  remainii^;  15  schools  ranges  from  a  few'^sub- 
jects  above  the  elementary  grades  to  a  full  three-year  course.  The  courses  of  study 
in  most  of  these  schools  follow  closely  the  college  preparatory  or  classical  type.  Some 
of  the  schools  still  require  Greek  and  nearly  all  of  them  make  Latin  the  central  subject. 

College, — ^While  five  private  institutions  in  the  State  are  offering  college  courses  in 
addition  to  their  elementary  and  secondary  classes,  the  total  number  of  college  students 
in  all  these  schools  is  only  149.  With  the  exception  of  the  14  students  in  Paine  College, 
Augusta,  this  enrollment  is  distributed  among  four  schools  in  Atlanta. 

Ministerial, — Gammon  Theological  Seminary,  with  its  excellent  plant  and  endow- 
ment, is  undergoing  a  reorganization  that  will  enable  it  to  provide  adequate  training 
for  ministers.  Morehouse  College  offers  a  three-year  course  in  theological  subjects, 
and  three  other  schools  have  a  training  course  for  ministers.  A  number  of  the  secondary 
schools  enroll  a  few  ministers  who  take  various  combinations  of  elementary,  secondary, 
and  theological  subjects.  The  ministerial  enrollment  of  all  of  these  schools,  however, 
does  not  aggregate  200,  and  the  teaching  is  largely  formal.  Very  little  effort  is  made  to 
prepare  the  students  to  meet  the  needs  of  rural  communities. 

Teacher  training. — ^The  most  urgent  need  of  the  colored  schools  in  Georgia  is  trained 
teachers.  The  supply  now  depends  almost  entirely  upon  the  secondary  schools,  most 
of  which  are  private  institutions.  Only  13  of  the  private  schools,  however,  offer  a  fair 
course  in  teacher  training.  Three  others  include  one  or  two  teacher-training  subjects 
in  their  general  courses.  To  supplement  these  facilities,  an  effort  is  now  being  made  to 
develop  county  training  schools.  Through  the  cooperation  of  the  Slater  Fund  and  the 
General  Education  Board  with  the  State  department  of  education,  two  of  these  schools 
are  now  maintained.  As  yet,  however,  their  work  is  almost  entirely  of  elementary  grade. 
They  are  county  centers  at  which  some  secondary  and  industrial  training  may  be  sup- 
plied to  those  who  plan  to  teach  in  the  rural  schools.  The  pupils  in  the  graduating 
classes  of  all  schools  offering  teacher-training  number  only  345,  an  annual  output 
obviously  inadequate  to  meet  the  need  for  teachers  in  a  State  with  over  1,000,000 
colored  people  and  4,000  colored  public-school  teachers. 

Industrial, — ^The  State  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  at  Savannah  is  the 
only  institution  able  to  teach  trades.  Twenty-two  of  the  private  schools  give  satis- 
factory industrial  training  in  one  or  two  lines  and  9  others  are  making  an  effort  to  do 
industrial  work.  Practically  all  of  the  22  schools  have  fairly  good  courses  in  cooking 
and  sewing.     The  industrial  training  for  boys  is  in  most  instances  ineffective. 
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Agricidture. — ^The  one  school  in  Georgia  that  is  genuinely  agricultural  in  its  aims, 
the  Fort  Valley  High  and  Industrial  School,  is  handicapped  by  small  income.  The  school 
maintained  by  State  and  Federal  funds  for  agricultural  and  mechanical  training  does 
not  make  effective  educational  use  of  its  farm.  The  majority  of  the  private  schools 
fail  to  provide  S3rstematic  training  in  agriculture.  Seven  of  them  have  farms  upon 
which  the  students  work  as  laborers.  The  educational  value  of  this  labor  varies  with 
the  institution.  In  the  effort  to  acquire  large  farms  most  of  the  schools  have  over- 
looked the  educational  possibilities  of  a  well-planned  course  in  gardening.  Nine  of  the 
private  schools  have  some  garden  work. 

Supervision, — ^Through  the  cooperation  of  the  State  department  of  education  and 
the  General  Education  Board,  a  white  supervisor  is  maintained  for  the  colored  rural 
schools.  This  supervisor  travels  over  the  State  observing  educational  conditions  and 
encouraging  all  efforts  for  improvement.  The  more  important  agencies  with  which  he 
cooperates  are  the  Jeanes  and  Slater  Funds  and  the  Rosenwald  Rural  School  Building 
Fund.  In  the  summer  of  191 5  the  State  department  of  education  cooperated  with  the 
summer  school  for  colored  people  at  Fort  Valley. 

Twenty  counties  in  the  State  have  Jeanes  Fund  supervisors  traveling  among  the 
rural  schools  introducing  industrial  training  and  extending  the  influence  of  the  school 
into  the  community.  In  191 5  the  Jeanes  Ftmd  appropriated  about  $4,500  and  the  coun- 
ties $1,140,  while  the  supervisors  raised  about  $4,000  by  appeals  to  the  people.  A  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  latter  sum  was  contributed  to  the  Rosenwald  rural  schools  and 
the  county  training  schools.  The  State  supervisor  reports  that  while  it  is  impossible  to 
secure  the  exact  amounts  spent  by  Negroes  for  school  improvement,  it  is  evident  that 
their  efforts  are  increasing  in  this  direction  every  year.  Especially  is  this  true  where  the 
supervising  teachers  are  at  work.  With  the  financial  help  of  the  General  Education 
Board  these  supervisors  and  other  agents  have  organized  "home  makers"  clubs  in  19 
counties  of  Georgia.  Nearly  a  thousand  colored  girls  reported  membership  in  these 
clubs  in  1 91 5,  and  several  thousand  women  received  instruction  in  the  care  of  the  home. 
Through  their  efforts  over  75,000  quarts  of  fruits  and  vegetables  were  canned. 

In  the  campaign  for  building  rural  schoolhouses  for  colored  children  conducted  by 
the  Rosenwald  School  Building  Fund  and  the  extension  department  of  Tuskegee  Insti- 
tute, $6,713  had  been  expended  at  the  end  of  the  school  year  1916  and  6  new  school- 
houses  erected.  Of  this  sum,  $1,800  was  from  the  Rosenwald  Fund,  $150  from  the 
State,  and  $4,763  from  donations. 

SUMMARY  OF  EDUCATIONAL  NEEDS. 

1.  The  strengthening  and  extension  of  the  elementary  school  system.  The  only 
agencies  able  to  meet  this  need  are  the  State,  the  county,  and  the  local  public-school 
districts. 

2.  The  increase  of  teacher-training  facilities.  To  this  end  secondary  schools  with 
teacher-training  courses  should  be  provided,  more  summer  schools  and  teachers'  insti- 
tutes should  be  maintained,  and  the  private  schools  should  cooperate  with  the  State 
department  of  education  by  placing  more  emphasis  on  teacher-training  courses  adapted 
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to  State  standards.    The  State  cotdd  aid  iu  this  work  by  furnishing  a  normal  school 
centrally  located. 

3.  More  provision  for  instruction  in  gardening,  household  arts,  and  simple  industries. 
In  developing  this  work  cotmties  should  realize  the  possibilities  of  the  Jeanes  Fund  in- 
dustrial supervisors. 

4.  More  instruction  in  agriculture  and  in  the  problems  of  rural  life,  so  that  teachers 
and  leaders  may  be  developed  for  a  people  80  per  cent  rutal. 

5.  The  maintenance  of  industrial  high  schools  in  cities. 

PRIVATE  AND  HIGHER  SCHOOLS. 

The  private  and  higher  schools  are  herewith  described.  Counties  and  cities  in 
which  the  more  important  institutions  are  located  are  presented  as  a  background  for  the 
discussion  of  the  individual  schools.    The  counties  are  arranged  in  alphabetical  order. 

BEN  HILL  COUNTY. 

White.  Negro. 

Population,  19x0 6, 962  4, 901 

Children  6  to  i4yeaiso£age,  1910 x,  333  i,  054 

Teachers'  salaries  in  public  schools,  X9X1-12 $16, 577  $2, 108 

Teachers'  salaries  per  child  6  to  14  in  county $12. 43  $2. 00 

Percentage  illiterate,  X910 5.  7  29.  2 

The  rural  population  is  51.2  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  average  length  of  the  public 
school  term  is  7  months  for  white  pupils  and  6  months  for  colored.  The  number  of 
teachers  is  48  in  white  schools  and  16  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance  is 
1,129  white  pupils  and  624  colored  pupils. 

These  statistics  indicate  a  need  for  additional  school  facilities.  In  order  to  furnish 
better  secondary  and  industrial  education  the  county,  in  cooperation  with  the  Slater 
Fund  and  the  General  Education  Board,  is  developing  a  training  school  at  Queensland. 

QUEENSLAND. 

BEN  HILL  COUNTY  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  G.  C.  Thomas. 

A  school  of  elementary  grade  selected  as  a  central  institution  to  provide  more 
advanced  training  for  the  pupils  of  the  rural  schools  of  the  county. 

Attendance. — ^Total,  185;  all  elementary;  boarders  10. 

Teachers. — ^Total,  4;  all  colored;  male  i,  female  3. 

Organization, — ^The  regular  eight-grade  course  is  provided,  together  with  simple 
industrial  work  and  gardening. 

Financial,  1914-13. — ^The  income  amounted  to  $1,725,  of  which  $750  was  from  the 
county,  $500  from  the  Slater  Fund,  and  $475  from  the  trustees  and  Baptist  Association. 
Practically  all  the  income  was  expended  for  salaries.  The  plant,  estimated  value,  $3,200, 
consists  of  10  acres  of  land,  a  good  frame  building,  and  equipment  worth  about  $200. 

Recommendation. — That  the  work  be  encouraged  and  additional  facilities  provided 
as  the  need  appears  for  secondary  work  and  teacher-training. 
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BIBB  COUNTY.* 

White.  Ncfre. 

Population,  19x0 29, 160  27, 481 

Childieiibto  X4yeflrsof  age,  19x0 5, 338  5, 288 

Percentage  iUitefate,  19x0 3  ax.8 

The  rural  population  is  28.2  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  average  length  of  the  public- 
school  term  in  the  dty  is  9  months  for  both  white  and  colored  pupils.  The  number  of 
teachers  is  156  in  white  schools  and  59  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance  is 
4,091  white  pupils  and  3,400  colored  pupils. 

The  public  schools  of  Bibb  County  and  the  dty  of  Macon  are  administered  as  a 
unit.  The  statistics  of  teachers'  salaries  were  not  obtainable  by  race,  dther  by  corre- 
spondence with  the  State  department  of  education  or  directly  with  the  dty  superin- 
tendent of  schools.  Such  figures  as  are  available,  however,  indicate  a  need  for  increased 
school  f adlities.  Even  m  the  dty  the  schoob  for  colored  people  do  not  o£fer  instruction 
beyond  the  sixth  grade.  At  present  the  Ballard  Normal  Sdiool,  a  private  institution, 
maintains  the  higher  elementary  and  secondary  work  for  the  dty.  The  Central  City 
College,  a  private  school  located  in  the  suburbs,  is  of  slight  educational  value  to  the 
community.    The  Catliolic  school  is  a  useful  supplement  to  the  public-school  S3^tem. 

MACON. 
BALLARD  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

Prindpal:  R.  C.  Von  Tobel.« 

A  school  of  dementary  and  secondary  grade.  It  b  the  only  colored  high  school  in 
Maoon,  and  one-third  of  its  pupils  are  secondary. 

The  school  was  founded  in  1865  by  the  Freedmen's  Bureau.  In  1868  the  American 
Missionary  Association  of  the  Congregational  Church  assumed  charge  of  the  work  and 
the  school  is  now  owned  and  supervised  by  that  association. 

Attendance. — ^Total,  362;  elementary  238,  secondary  124;  boarders,  41.  The 
reported  enrollment  for  the  year  was  444. 

Teachers  and  workers, — ^Total,  14;  white  7,  colored  7;  male  3,  female  11;  grades  5, 
academic  5,  industrial  and  matrons  3,  music  i. 

OrganizaHon, — ^The  classes  are  well  organized  and  good  textbooks  have  been 
sdected. 

Elementary:  Pupils  are  admitted  as  low  as  the  fourth  grade.  In  the  seventh  and 
dghth  grades  industrial  work  is  required. 

Secondary:  The  four-year  secondary  course  is  so  arranged  that  pupils  may  elect  the 
coUege-preparatory  course  with  Latin  or  the  teacher-training  course  with  industrial 
work  in  the  first  two  years,  and  teacher-training  in  the  last  two.  Of  the  58  pupils  in  the 
eleventh  and  twelfth  grades,  18  were  taking  the  Latin  course  and  40  the  teacher-training 
course.  The  subjects  required  of  all  are:  English,  4  years;  mathematics,  3;  history, 
3;  dementary  sdence,  i. 

Financial,  jgi2-is, — The  financial  management  is  under  the  supervision  of  the 
American  Missionary  Association  and  the  accounts  are  fairly  wdl  kept.  The  more 
important  items  for  the  year  were: 

Income,  excluding  noneducational  recdpts |8, 492 

BzpenditureSp  leas  noneducational  recdpts 8, 493 

Value  of  plant 33, 800 

>  See  note  on  p.  185.  *  White. 
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Sources  of  income:  Tuition  and  fees,  $4,124;  American  Missionary  Association, 
$3>952;  donations  and  other  sources,  $416.  The  noneducational  receipts  excluded  from 
the  income  amounted  to  $2,206.  Of  this  $1,773  was  from  the  boarding  department  and 
$433  from  sales  of  the  shop. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Salaries,  $4,148;  supplies  for  boarding  department,  $2,157; 
equipment  and  supplies  in  other  departments,  $1,915;  repairs,  $968;  power,  light,  and 
heat,  $640;  student  labor,  $304;  other  expenses,  $566. 

Plant} — lyand:  Estimated  value,  $5,000.  The  school  owns  about  3  acres  of  desir- 
able dty  property.  The  land  is  in  two  parts  on  opposite  sides  of  the  street.  The 
campus  is  small  and  littie  space  is  available'for  recreation  purposes. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $27,400.  There  are  seven  buildings  on  the  grounds, 
including  a  brick  church,  which  serves  as  the  school  chapel.  The  main  building  is  a  large 
two-story  brick  structure.  The  other  buildings  are  frame  structures  used  for  dormi- 
tories, domestic  science,  laundry,  and  teachers'  residences.  One  or  two  of  the  building^ 
are  old  and  badly  in  need  of  repair. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $1,400.  The  equipment  consists  of  fur- 
niture for  classrooms  and  dormitories  and  some  equipment  for  shops  and  laundry. 

Recommendations, — i.  That  the  school  be  continued  with  increasing  provision 
for  teacher  training  both  for  city  and  rural  teachers. 

2.  That  the  elementary  pupils  be  gradually  eliminated  and  the  responsibility  for 
their  education  placed  upon  the  dty  of  Macon. 

3.  That  in  its  new  location  the  school  make  better  provision  for  laboratories,  gar- 
dening, dormitories,  and  playground.' 

Dates  of  visits:  October,  1913;  March,  1914.     Facts  verified,  1916. 

CaEKTRAL  CITY  COLLEGE. 

President:  W.  E.  Holmes. 

An  elementary  and  secondary  school  with  poor  equipment  and  ineffective  manage- 
ment. It  was  founded  in  1899  by  the  State  Colored  Baptists'  Convention  and  is  owned 
by  trustees  who  are  members  of  the  Baptist  Church. 

Attendance, — Total,  65;  dementary  40,  secondary  25.  The  attendance  is  larger 
in  the  winter  months. 

Teachers, — Total,  4;  all  colored.     There  are  also  two  volunteer  teachers. 

Organization. — The  40  dementary  pupils  are  scattered  in  small  groups  through 
the  dght  grades,  and  there  are  four  dasses  for  the  25  high  school  pupils.  Latin  is  taught 
throughout  the  four  high-school  years  and  Greek  in  the  last  two  years  of  high  school.  A 
littie  sewing  is  given  in  some  of  the  dasses. 

Financial^  1^13-14, — The  finandal  management  of  the  school  is  divided  between 
a  nonresident  treasurer  and  the  school  president.  This  double  system  and  the  inade- 
quate bookkeeping  at  the  school  make  it  impossible  to  obtain  more  than  estimates  of 
the  income  and  expenditures.    These  estimates  as  given  by  the  president  were: 

Income,  exduding noneducational  receipts $1, 67a 

Expenditures,  less  noneducational  receipts i,  673 

Indebtedness 5, 000 

Valueof  plant 16, 000 

)  Since  date  of  visit  the  plant  has  been  sold  and  preparations  are  being  made  to  move  the  sdiool  to  the  outskirts  of  town, 
s  Sec  rccommmdations  in  stumnary  chapter,  p.  sa. 
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Sources  of  income:  Donations,  $1,230;  tuition  and  fees,  $307;  otiier  sources,  $135. 
The  noneducational  receipts  were  from  the  boarding  department  and  amounted  to 
$628. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Salaries,  $1,800;  other  expenses,  $500. 

Indebtedness:  The  indebtedness  of  $5,000  is,  for  the  most  part,  money  due  for  back 
salaries  and  the  general  expenses  of  the  school. 

Plant — Land:  Estimated  value,  $11,000.  The  school  owns  235  acres  of  land  just 
outside  the  dty  limits  of  Macon.    Of  this  about  90  acres  are  cultivated. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $3,500.  The  main  building  is  a  large  two-story  resi- 
dence of  colonial  design.  A  two-story  structure  of  plain  board  construction  is  used  for 
chapel  and  dormitory.  The  printing  office  is  a  one-story  frame  structure.  There  are 
several  other  small  wooden  buildings. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $1,500.  The  equipment  consists  of  simple 
furniture  for  classrooms  and  dormitories  and  farm  implements  and  live  stock. 

Recommendation. — ^That  the  plant  be  sold  and  the  work  transferred  to  some  of  the 
stronger  Baptist  schools  of  the  State. 

Date  of  visit:  November,  191 4. 

BURKE  COUNTY. 

Wbitc  Negra. 

Population,  1910 4, 805  aa,  463 

Children  6  to  14  years  of  age,  19x0 969  5, 534 

Teachers'  salaries  in  public  sdKwls,  1911-13 $ao,  490  $8, 819 

Teachers'  salaries  per  child  6  to  14  in  county $ai.  14  Si*  59 

Percentage  illiterate,  19x0 4.  a  38.  a 

The  rural  population  is  90  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  average  leng^  of  the  public 
school  term  is  9.5  months  for  white  pupils  and  6  months  for  colored.  The  number  of 
teachers  is  41  in  white  schools  and  82  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance  is 
592  white  pupils  and  2,375  colored  pupils. 

These  statistics  indicate  a  need  for  increased  school  facilities.  The  work  of  the 
elementary  schools  should  be  extended  and  strengthened.  In  order  to  supplement  the 
work  of  the  public  schools  two  private  schools  have  been  established  in  different  parts  of 
the  county — the  Boggs  Academy  at  Keysville  and  the  Haven  Academy  in  Wa3mesboro. 
In  191 5  the  Freedmen's  Board  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  withdrew  from  Waynes- 
boro and  arranged  to  lend  the  Haven  Academy  plant  to  the  public  authorities. 
Effort  should  be  made  by  the  county  to  dev^op  this  school  as  a  central  institution  where 
pupils  may  supplement  the  training  received  in  the  rural  schools.  Since  the  Boggs 
Academy  is  located  in  a  different  section  of  the  county,  it  should  also  be  developed  as 
a  training  school.  It  is  now  aided  slightiy  by  the  county  and  is  held  in  high  regard  by 
the  white  and  colored  people  of  the  community. 

KEYSVILLE. 
BOGGS  ACADEMY. 

Principal :  John  L.  Phelps. 

An  elementary  rural  school  held  in  high  regard  by  the  white  and  colored  people  of 
the  cotmty.  Connected  with  the  school  is  a  "farm>home"  plan  to  help  colored  farmers 
buy  land. 
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The  school  was  founded  by  the  Presb3rterian  Board  of  Missions  for  Preedmen  and  is 
owned  and  maintained  by  that  board. 

Attendance, — ^Total,  134;  all  below  the  tenth  grade;  boarders,  30. 

Teachers. — ^Total,  6;  all  colored;  male  i,  female  5. 

Organization, — ^All  but  eight  of  the  pupils  are  in  the  elementary  grades.  These  grades 
are  taught  by  three  teachers.  The  eight  pupils  in  secondary  subjects  are  taught  by  the 
principal  and  two  other  teachers,  who  also  devote  a  part  of  their  time  to  the  instruction 
of  elementary  classes  in  cooking  and  sewing.  Although  there  are  40  acres  of  land  belonging 
to  the  school,  a  part  of  which  is  available  for  agriculttu^l  purposes,  none  of  it  is  used  for 
instruction. 

Farm-home  plan:  The  purpose  of  the  "farm-home"  plan  is  "to  build  up  a  self- 
supporting  Negro  community  and  strengthen  the  school  numerically  and  financially 
without  adding  to  the  board's  expense."  The  thousand-acre  section  has  been  divided 
into  tracts  varying  in  size  from  10  to  40  acres,  and  it  is  planned  to  sell  these  tracts  to 
colored  farmers. 

Financial,  ipij-14, — ^An  honest  effort  is  made  to  account  for  funds  received,  but  the 
method  is  crude.  As  far  as  can  be  determined  from  the  records  the  more  important 
items  were : 

Income,  excluding  noneducational  receipts $1, 427 

Hxpendittires,  less  noneducational  receipts a,  189 

Indebtedness i,  000 

Value  of  plant 14, 000 

Sources  of  income:  Presbyterian  Board,  $952 ;  county,  $300;  tuition  and  fees,  $120; 
contributions,  $55.  The  noneducational  receipts  amounted  to  $650,  of  which  $500  was 
from  the  boarding  department  and  $150  from  the  farm. 

Sources  of  expenditures:  Salaries,  $935;  supplies  for  boarding  department,  $924; 
payment  on  debt,  $352;  labor,  $265;  repairs,  taxes,  and  insurance,  $126;  stationery, 
supplies,  and  printing,  $97;  furniture,  $50;  other  expenses,  $90.  The  net  deficit  for  the 
year  was  $762. 

Indebtedness :  During  the  past  two  years  the  expenditures  have  exceeded  the  income. 
The  indebtedness  is  for  supplies  and  equipment. 

Plant, — Land :  Estimated  value,  $1 ,000.  The  school  owns  40  acres  of  land,  of  which 
about  30  acres  are  cultivated  on  a  commercial  basis.  The  school  grounds  present  a  neat 
appearance,  but  could  be  improved  by  shade  trees  and  walks. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $11,300.  JThere  are  four  buildings:  A  two-story  brick 
building  used  for  the  girls'  dormitory  and  dining  room;  the  classroom  building,  a  two- 
story  frame  structure  containing  eight  rooms ;  the  president's  home,  a  neat  frame  cottage ; 
and  an  old  one-story  frame  building  to  be  used  for  shops.  The  dormitory  rooms  are  well 
furnished,  dean,  and  tidy.  Each  room  has  been  furnished  by  individual  friends  of  the 
school. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $1,700.  The  equipment  consists  mainly  of 
furniture  for  classrooms  and  the  dormitory. 

Recommendations, — "i.  That  the  financial  resources  of  the  school  be  increased  so  that 
the  commimity-school  idea  and  the  "farm-home"  project  may  be  carried  out.    There 
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is  need  for  a  farm  supervisor  who  will  cooperate  with  the  principal ;  he  should  be  trained 
in  farming  and  have  some  experience  in  business  and  school  work. 

2.  That  the  theory  and  practice  of  gardening,  together  with  simple  manual  train- 
ing, be  made  part  of  the  regular  school  program.^ 

Date  of  visit:  March,  1915. 

CHATHAM  COUNTY. 

Wfaitc.  NcfTO. 

Population,  1910 35*675  43«9Sx 

Children  6  to  14  yean  of  age 5, 796  7,  i6a 

Teachers' salaries  in  public  schools,  1915 $116,617  ^35,090 

Teachers'  salaries  per  child  6  to  14  in  county $20.19  $3.  50 

,      Percentage  illiterate,  1910 z.4  99.4 

The  rural  population  is  18.4  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  average  length  of  the  public- 
school  term  is  9  months  for  both  white  and  colored  pupils.  The  number  of  teachers  is 
147  in  white  schools  and  71  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance  is  5,006  white 
pupils  and  2,553  colored  pupils. 

These  statistics  indicate  a  very  great  need  for  increased  school  facilities  in  the 
county.  The  schools  of  the  county  and  of  the  dty  of  Savannah  are  administered  as  a 
unit.  The  Georgia  State  Industrial  College  is  situated  just  outside  of  the  dty  on  a 
suburban  street-car  line.  The  Speedwdl  and  Haven  Home  should  be  devdoped  to 
serve  as  a  home  school  for  the  girls  of  the  surrounding  country  districts. 

SAVANNAH. 

The  attendance  in  colored  public  schools  in  the  dty  of  Savannah  is  considerably 
bdow  the  number  of  children  6  to  14.  None  of  the  work  is  beyond  dementary  gtade. 
Since  Savannah  was  visited,  however,  the  Cuyler  Street  School  has  been  erected.  This 
school  is  modem  and  well  equipped  and  good  industrial  work  is  done.  In  the  absence 
of  any  secondary  work  in  the  public  schools  the  Beach  Institute  serves  the  dty  as  a 
high  school.  Spedal  effort  should  be  made  to  renew  the  cooperation  which  once  existed 
between  this  school  and  the  public  school  system.  The  Central  Park  Normal  and 
Industrial  School,  opened  in  1915,  should  be  developed  to  serve  as  a  secondary  and 
industrial  school  where  pupils  from  the  surrounding  country  districts  may  board  and 
supplement  the  limited  training  received  in  the  rural  schools.  Besides  these  two  large 
schools  there  are  four  Catholic  parish  schools  and  a  small  independent  school  in  the 
dty. 

BEACH  INSTITUTE. 

Prindpal:  L.  M.  Rowland.* 

A  day  school  of  secondary  grade  with  four  years  of  elementary  work.  It  is  the  only 
high  school  for  colored  people  in  the  dty  of  Savannah. 

The  school  was  founded  in  1867  by  the  American  Missionary  Assodation  and  for  a 
time  it  was  supported  by  the  dty  of  Savannah  and  taught  by  northern  white  teachers. 
Later  it  was  dropped  as  a  dty  school  and  taken  over  again  by  the  American  Missionary 
Association  of  the  Congregational  Church. 

*  See  reoommendationa  in  sununary  chapter,  p.  aa.  '  White. 
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Attendance, — ^Total,  154;  elementary  92,  secondary  62;  of  the  secondary  pupils, 
II  were  boys  and  51  girls.     The  reported  enrollment  for  the  year  was  156. 

Teachers. — ^Total,  6;  white  5,  colored  i;  male  5,  female  i. 

Orgamzation. — Elementary:  The  elementary  work  covers  the  four  upper  grades. 
Instruction  in  cooking  and  sewing  is  given  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades. 

Secondary:  The  four-year  high  school  course  is  similar  to  the  course  outlined  by  the 
American  Missionary  Association.  The  subjects  required  are:  History,  2  years;  mathe- 
matics, 3;  English,  4;  biology,  Xl  chemistry,  i;  physics,  i;  Bible,  }i.  The  dectives 
and  the  number  of  pupils  were:  Latin,  27  pupils;  pedagogy,  10;  business,  2;  household 
arts,  36;  woodwork,  4.  A  few  pupils  elect  both  Latin  and  household  arts.  The  pro- 
vision for  teaching  manual  training  is  inadequate. 

Financial,  igij-14, — ^The  finances  are  controlled  by  the  American  Missionary  Asso- 
ciation. A  simple  and  effective  system  of  accounting  has  been  installed  recently.  The 
more  important  items  for  the  year  were: 

Income,  excluding  noneducational  receipts $3, 763 

Expenditures,  less  noneducational  receipts 3, 763 

Value  of  plant 17, 000 

Sources  of  income :  American  Missionary  Association,  $1,594;  tuition  and  fees, 
$1,190;  donations,  $818;  other  sources,  $161.  The  noneducational  receipts  amounted 
to  $200,  of  which  $155  was  from  room  rent  and  $45  from  sales  of  industrial  department 

Items  of  expenditure:  Salaries,  $2,270;  supplies  for  dining  hall,  $735;  student  aid 
and  labor,  $197;  repairs,  $195;  equipment,  $175;  outside  labor,  $163;  water,  light,  and 
heat,  $157;  other  expenses,  $71. 

Plant. — ^Land:  Estimated  value,  $4,500.  The  school  land  comprises  two  large  city 
lots  near  the  central  part  of  the  city.  Very  little  space  is  available  for  recreation  pur- 
poses. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $10,500.  There  are  two  buildings.  The  school  build- 
ing is  a  large  two-story  frame  structure  with  basement.  The  other  building  is  a  neat 
house  used  as  the  principal's  residence. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $2,000.  There  is  good  classrocnn  furniture 
and  some  equipment  for  domestic  science  and  industrial  work. 

Recommendations. — i.  That  the  teacher-training  course  be  strengthened  by  the 
addition  of  more  pedagogy  and  practice  teaching. 

2.  That  the  school  be  moved  from  the  present  crowded  and  undesirable  neighbor- 
hood to  a  suburban  section  with  street  car  facilities  where  adequate  space  may  be  pro- 
vided for  buildings,  gardens,  and  playgrounds. 

3.  That  the  work  be  articulated  with  the  public  schools  of  Savannah  and  if  possible 
be  incorporated  into  the  city  school  system. 

Dates  of  visits:  December,  1913;  February,  1914.     Facts  verified,  1916. 

CENTRAL  PARK  NORMAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL. 

Principal :  John  W.  Maxwell. 

A  school  of  elementary  and  secondary  grade.  It  was  founded  in  191 4  as  a  branch 
preparatory  school  of  Morris  Brown  University  and  is  owned  by  the  African  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church. 
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Attendance. — Total,  105;  elementary  80,  secondary  25;  boarders,  40. 

Teachers  and  workers. — Total,  6;  all  colored;  male  3,  female  3. 

Organization. — The  regular  eight  elementary  grades  are  fairly  well  taught.  Sec- 
ondary work  is  done  in  the  two-year  ''normal"  department.  Industrial  training  is 
limited  to  a  little  manual  work. 

Financial,  1^14-13. — As  far  as  could  be  determined  the  more  important  items 
were: 

Inoome,  excluding  aancducatiopal  receipts $a,  815 

Bxpendituies,  less  noneducatkxnal  receipts i,  675 

Indebtedness 5, 000 

Value  of  plant ao,  300 

Sources  of  income:  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  $2,000;  general  dona- 
tions, $265;  tuition  and  fees,  $250;  other  sources,  $300.  The  noneducational  receipts 
amounted  to  $1,360,  of  which  $960  was  from  board  and  room  rent  and  $400  from  farm 
and  shops. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Salaries,  $1,365;  supplies  for  boarding  department,  $540; 
supplies  for  other  departments,  $220;  equipment,  $175;  fuel,  light,  and  water,  $100; 
traveling  expenses,  $85;  other  expenses,  $500. 

Indebtedness:  The  indebtedness  of  $5,000  was  for  part  of  the  cost  of  a  building 
recently  erected. 

Plant. — Land:  Estimated  value,  $4,600.  The  school  owns  23  acres  of  land,  of 
which  5  acres  are  cultivated. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $15,000.  There  are  two '.buildings,  a  large  three-story 
brick  building  recently  completed  and  a  frame  structure. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $700.  The  equipment  consists  chiefly  of 
furniture. 

Recommendations. — i.  That  the  school  be  developed  as  an  institution  where  pupils 
from  the  surrounding  rural  districts  may  board  and  receive  more  advanced  training 
than  that  provided  in  the  country  schools. 

2.  That  the  work  in  manual  training  be  strengthened,  and  the  theory  and  practice 
of  gardening  be  made  part  of  the  regular  course.^ 

THE  HAVEN  AND  SPEEDWELL  HOME. 
Superintendent :  Miss  Viola  Baldwin. ' 

A  small  elementary  school  with  a  boarding  department  for  girls.  The  Haven 
Home  in  Savannah  was  sold  in  1914  and  temporarily  combined  with  the  Speedwell 
Home  in  the  suburbs.  The  two  institutions  are  owned  by  the  Women's  Home  Missionary 
Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

Attendance. — ^Total,  65;  all  elementary;  boarders,  17. 

Teachers  and  workers. — ^Total,  4;  white  2,  colored  2. 

OrganizaHon. — ^The  regular  eight  elementary  grades  are  taught  in  the  day  school. 
Two  teachers  are  employed  for  this  work.  Good  instruction  in  cooking,  sewing,  and 
general  home  training  is  provided  for  boarding  pupils. 

1  See  rfcnm mmdariom  in  summary  diapter,  p.  aa.  *  White. 
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Financial,  1913-14. — ^The  income  amounted  to  $3,220,  practically  all  of  which  was 
from  the  Women's  Home  Missionary  Society.  The  expenditures  were  almost  entirely 
for  salaries. 

Plant. — Estimated  value,  $1,500.  Of  this,  $200  was  in  land,  $900  in  the  building, 
and  $400  in  movable  equipment.  The  school  was  being  conducted  in  temporary  quar- 
ters, but  plans  were  under  way  to  purchase  land  and  erect  a  large  building  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  city. 

Recommendations. — i.  That  the  faciUties  for  boarding  students  be  increased. 

2.  That  the  industrial  work  be  strengthened  and  a  course  in  gardening  added.  ^ 

Date  of  visit:  December,  1913.    Facts  verified,  1916. 

GEORGIA  STATE  INDUSTRIAL  COLLEGE. 

President:  R.  R.  Wright. 

A  secondary  school  with  a  trad^  department  and  a  few  pupils  taking  college 
studies.  It  is  the  Georgia  '"land-grant"  institution  for  Negroes,  established  by  act  of 
the  Georgia  Legislature  in  1890,  as  a  ''school  for  the  education  and  training  of  colored 
students,  in  connection  with  the  State  University  and  forming  one  of  the  departments 
thereof."  The  control  and  management  are  vested  in  a  board  of  commissioners 
appointed  by  the  Governor.  The  school  is  located  southeast  of  Savannah,  near  Thunder- 
bolt, a  suburb. 

Attendance. — ^Total,  390;  elementary  280,  secondary  90,  college  subjects  20;  male 
310,  female  80.    There  were  200  boarders,  all  boys. 

Teachers  and  workers. — Total,  21;  all  colored;  male  17,  female  4;  academic  10, 
industrial  workers  and  matrons  11.  The  teachers  are  reasonably  well  prepared  for 
high  school  work. 

Organization. — Elementary:  The  elementary  work  is  done  in  the  "model  school" 
of  three  grades  and  the  "preparatory"  department  covering  grades  4  to  8. 

Secondary:  The  work  above  the  elementary  grades  is  subdi\dded  into  "normal" 
and  "college"  departments.  The  "normal"  department  is  a  three-year  college  pre- 
paratory course,  including  Latin,  4  years;  English,  2}4\  mathematics,  4;  elementary 
science,  3;   history,  i;  education,  yi\  physiology,  i. 

The  "college"  curriculum  of  three  years  includes  some  high  scl^ool  and  some  college 
subjects. 

Industrial:  The  trades  department  is  equipped  to  teach  carpentry,  blacksmi thing, 
and  wheelwrighting,  shoemaking,  tailoring,  painting,  dressmaking,  and  domestic  science. 
Classes  in  these  subjects  receive  instruction  three  hours  a  day,  five  days  in  the  week, 
during  three  school  terms. 

Agriculture:  The  agricultural  department  is  equipped  to  do  good  work.  According 
to  the  catalogue,  "  the  work  in  this  department  in  no  way  interferes  with  the  prosecution 
of  the  regular  literary  studies."  There  seems  to  be  little  attempt  to  conduct  the  farming 
operations  for  educational  purposes.  Only  three  of  the  graduates  of  the  school  are 
reported  as  engaged  in  farming.  Crops  are  raised  on  the  farm  on  a  commercial  basis. 
The  farm  demonstration  agent  for  several  counties,  who  has  his  headquarters  at  the 
school,  is  doing  good  extension  work. 

1  See  feoommendatioiis  in  ttmunary  diaptcr,  p.  aa. 
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Financial,  1912-13, — Books  are  kept  by  the  treasurer,  who  resides  in  the  dty.  All 
school  funds  are  under  his  supervision  and  all  bills  for  the  school,  except  those  for  the 
boarding  department,  are  paid  by  him.  The  boarding  department  is  conducted  pri- 
vately and  figures  for  the  department  are  not  available.  The  more  important  items 
for  the  year  were : 

Income I35, 369 

Expenditures 93, 830 

Value  of  plant 68, 449 

Sources  of  income:  Federal  funds,  $16,667;  State  appropriation,  $8,000;  interest 
on  deposits,  $702.  The  noneducational  receipts  amounted  to  $1,269,  ^^  which  $433 
was  from  the  dairy,  $398  from  the  shops,  $316  from  the  farm,  $81  receipts  for  fuel  sold 
teachers,  and  $41  insurance  for  fire  loss. 

Itemsof  expenditure:  Salaries,  $13,346;  equipment,  $3,558;  material  and  supplies, 
$2,757;  labor,  $1,744;  .repairs,  $1,367;  fuel,  light,  and  water,  $1,092;  expenses  for 
commencement,  farmers'  conference,  and  Macon  fair,  $410;  printing  and  advertising, 
$365;  expenses  of  members  of  commissions,  $163;  books  and  stationery,  $103;  office 
expenses,  $74;  miscellaneous  purposes,  $120. 

Plant. — Land:  Estimated  value,  $6,776.  The  land  comprises  86  acres,  about  7 
miles  from  Savannah.  Of  this,  5 1  acres  are  under  cultivation  and  most  of  the  remainder 
is  used  for  campus.    The  school  grounds  are  fairly  well  kept. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $58,253.  There  are  12  buildings,  two  of  which  are 
large  brick  structures.  Most  of  the  others  are  small  frame  structures  used  for  shops 
and  cottages  for  teachers'  homes.  The  buildings  are  in  good  condition  and  the  dor- 
mitories, which  are  maintained  on  the  barracks  plan,  weie  clean  and  orderly. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $3,420,  of  which  $2,285  ^as  in  scientific 
apparatus,  machinery,  and  furniture,  $885  in  live  stock,  and  $250  in  library  books. 

Recommendations, — i .  That  the  normal  and  college  departments  be  combined  into 
a  good  teacher-training  course  especially  adapted  to  the  needs  of  rural  districts. 

2.  That  the  extensive  agricultural  facilities  be  used  for  educational  purposes  and 
effort  made  to  secure  the  cooperation  and  supervision  of  the  State  College  of  Agriculture. 

3.  That  the  boarding  department  be  conducted  by  the  school. 

4.  That  the  local  attendance  below  the  sixth  grade  be  eliminated. 

5.  That  the  institution  be  moved  to  a  more  central  part  of  the  State. 
Dates  of  visits:  December,  191 3;  April,  191 5. 

CLARKE  COUNTY. 

White.  Ncgrou 

Population,  1910 11, 509  zi,  767 

Children  6  to  14  years  of  age,  1910 3, 143  a,  610 

Teachers'  salaries  in  public  schools,  19x1-13 $37, 900  |8, 931 

Teachers'  salaries  per  child  6  to  14  in  county $17. 60  ^3- 15 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910 6. 8  33. 3 

The  rural  population  is  35.9  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  average  length  of  the 
public  school  tenn  is  6.5  months  for  white  pupils  and  5  months  for  colored.  The  num- 
ber of  teachers  is  74  in  white  schools  and  39  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance 
is  1,601  white  pupils  and  1,209  colored  pupils. 
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The  need  for  increased  school  facilities  indicated  by  these  statistics  would  be  empha- 
sized if  the  figures  for  the  dty  of  Athens  were  excluded.  The  number  of  elementar 
schools  should  be  increased  and  their  work  strengthened.  The  Model  and  Training 
School,  the  financial  support  of  which  is  largely  supplemented  by  private  donations, 
serves  the  community  by  providing  excellent  elementary  and  industrial  training. 

ATHENS— R.  F.  D. 

MODEL  AND  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

Principal :  Mrs.  S.  P.  Harris. 

A  small  elementary  school  doing  good  work  in  a  rural  community.  The  institu- 
tion has  exerted  considerable  influence  for  the  improvement  of  the  neighborhood. 

The  school  was  founded  in  1903  by  the  principal.  The  property  has  been  turned 
over  to  the  county,  and  a  small  appropriation  is  made  annually  by  the  county  board. 

Attendance, — ^Total,  150.  The  work  covers  nine  grades.  Pupils  above  the  fifth 
grade  take  cooking,  sewing,  basketry,  and  gardening.  The  reported  enrollment  for  the 
year  was  225. 

Teachers. — ^Total,  3;  all  colored  women. 

Financial,  191^14. — The  income  amounted  to  $1,148,  of  which  $500  was  from  the 
Slater  Fund,  $324  from  the  county,  and  $324  from  local  contributions.  Practically  ail 
the  income  was  expended  for  salaries. 

Plant, — Estimated  value,  $1,500.  The  plant  consists  of  4  acres  of  land,  a  neat 
frame  building,  and  equipment  valued  at  $300.  The  premises  are  well  kept  and  attrac- 
tive. 

Recommendation, — ^That  the  county  be  tu'ged  to  increase  the  support  of  this 
necessary  work. 

Dates  of  visits:  October,  1913;  December,  1914;  May,  1915. 

ATHENS. 

White.  Colored. 

Population,  1910 8, 593  6, 316 

Giildren  6  to  14  years  of  age,  1910 i>  511  Zi  ^09 

Teachers'  salaries  in  public  schools,  1911-12 $32, 1x3  $5, 620 

Teachers'  salaries  per  child  in  city ^21. 35  $4-65 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910 6  32. 2 

The  city  furnishes  for  colored  people  three  elementary  schools  and  a  high  school 
enrolling  elementary  pupils.  With  some  increase  in  equipment  the  schools  could  seat 
all  the  children  of  school  age.  The  enrollment  of  1,220  in  1913-14  was  more  than  the 
number  of  children  6  to  14  in  191  o,  and  300  less  than  the  191 3  State  census  of  children 
6  to  18.  An  additional  elementary  school  would  care  for  these  pupils  and  relieve  the 
crowding  in  the  lower  grades  of  the  other  schools.  Effort  should  be  made  to  provide 
manual  training  and  school  and  home  gardening  for  the  elementary  as  well  as  the  high 
school  pupils. 

With  the  addition  of  an  elementary  school  private  schools  would  become  unneces- 
sary in  caring  for  the  elementary  and  secondary  pupils  of  the  city  of  Athens.  At  the 
present  time,  however,  the  four  private  schools  enroll  440  day  pupils.  Some  of  these 
pupils  walk  in  from  surrounding  country  districts;  others  board  with  families  in  the 
town  and  are  enrolled  as  day  pupils. 
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Since  none  of  the  private  schools  have  the  facilities  for  work  of  an  essentially  differ- 
ent character  from  that  of  the  high  school,  it  is  evident  that  they  would  have  a  larger 
field  of  service  if  they  were  moved  to  another  part  of  the  State  where  they  are  more 
needed.  The  Jeruel  Baptist  School  has  a  large  constituency  in  the  surrounding  country 
and  would  have  an  open  field  in  Monroe,  Social  Circle,  or  Hartwell.  Since  Knox  Insti- 
tute has  no  large  denominational  constituency,  it  is  suggested  that  the  management 
of  the  institution  either  work  out  a  plan  of  cooperation  with  the  city  school  system  or 
move  the  school  to  one  of  th^  many  points  in  Georgia  in  need  of  high-school  facilities  for 
colored  pupils. 

Two  unimportant  schools  in  the  county  are  described  at  the  end  of  this  chapter. 
The  Hyman  Liana  Home  for  the  poorer  classes  is  described  in  the  summary  of 
special  institutions  for  the  State. 

ATHENS  COLORED  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  S.  F.  Harris. 

A  city  high  school  with  three  years  of  secondary  work  above  a  seven-grade  elemen- 
tary system.^  Provision  is  made  for  industrial  work.  The  extension  work  has  bene- 
fited the  Negroes  and  aroused  the  interest  of  the  white  people. 

Attendance. — Secondary,  40;  there  were  also  281  elementary  pupils  in  attendance. 

Teachers. — Secondary,  5;  male  2,  female  3;  academic  3,  girls'  industries  i.  The 
other  teacher  divided  his  time  between  academic  and  industrial  subjects.  In  addition 
there  were  6  teachers  of  elementary  grades. 

Organization. — Elementary:  Though  the  school  was  intended  only  to  take  care  of 
grades  4  to  7,  large  primary  grades  were  also  housed  in  the  building  during  the  year 
1913-14,  and  it  was  necessary  to  operate  two  grades  in  double  sessions. 

Secondary:  In  accordance  with  the  Georgia  public  school  plan,  the  grades  above 
the  seventh  are  considered  as  the  high  school.  These  grades  are  well  taught.  The 
subjects  are  the  same  as  those  in  the  corresponding  grades  of  the  white  high  school — 
Latin,  Greek,  history,  literature,  mathematics,  English,  physics,  and  chemistry.  Little 
departure  is  made  from  the  college  preparatory  t3rpe  of  studies. 

Industrial :  Cooking  and  sewing  are  effectively  taught  in  a  small  adjoining  building. 
There  is  a  well-equipped  manual  training  shop  in  charge  of  a  good  teacher. 

Extension:  The  school  operates  an  extension  cooking  school  for  the  domestic  serv- 
ants and  housekeepers  of  the  city. 

Plant. — ^The  plant,  estimated  value  $15,000,  consists  of  a  lot  and  two  frame  build- 
ings located  in  the  center  of  a  colored  population.  A  large,  well  lighted  frame  building 
is  used  for  classrooms  and  a  small  two-room  house  for  domestic  science. 

Dates  of  visits:  Ck:tober,  1914;  May,  1915. 

JERUEL  ACADEMY. 

Principal:  Rev.  J.  H.  Brown. 

A  school  of  elementary  and  secondary  grade  with  poor  equipment. 

The  school  was  founded  in  1881  by  the  Jeruel  Baptist  Association  and  it  is  owned 
and  partly  supported  by  that  body.  The  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society  aids 
and  supervises  the  school. 


'  A  fourth  hii^arhool  yew  has  been  added  siiioe  date  of  viaU. 
46827"— Bull.  39—17 14 
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AUendance, — ^Total,  127;  elementary  iii,  secondary  16;  boarders,  23.  About 
eight  ministers  come  irregularly  to  study  elementary  subjects  and  the  Bible.  The 
reported  enrollment  for  the  year  was  212. 

Teachers, — ^Total,  9,  all  colored;  male  3,  female  6. 

OrganizaUon. — ^Elementary :  The  usual  eight  grades  are  fairly  well  taught. 

Secondary:  The  secondary  course  includes  the  traditional  secondary  subjects  with 
four  years  of  Latin  and  two  of  Greek.  The  small  attendance  and  limited  preparation 
of  the  pupils  hardly  justify  the  effort  to  maintain  these  courses. 

Industrial :  The  industrial  work  is  confined  to  a  little  sewing  for  the  girls.  The 
annual  farmers'  conference  has  a  large  attendance  and  is  encouraged  by  officers  of  the 
University  of  Georgia. 

Financial,  1^12-13. — ^The  accounts  are  kept  in  accordance  with  the  requirements 
of  the  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society  and  the  financial  management  is  econom- 
ical.   The  more  important  items  for  the  year  were: 

Income,  excludmg  noneducationa]  receipts $4, 334 

Expenditures,  less  noneducational  receipts 4, 324 

Value  of  plant 11, 000 

Sources  of  income:  General  donations  from  churches  and  individuals,  $2,635; 
American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society,  $1,049;  tuition  and  fees,  $650.  The  non- 
educational  receipts  were  from  the  boarding  department  and  amounted  to  $1,808. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Salaries,  $3,493;  power,  light,  and  heat,  $1,030;  materials 
and  supplies,  $849;  student  labor,  $303;  equipment,  $284;  incidental  expenses,  $62; 
repairs,  $34;  advertising  and  soliciting,  $26;  other  items,  $51. 

Plant, — Land:  Estimated  value,  $2,500.  The  school  occupies  a  desirable  site 
within  the  city  limits.     The  campus  presents  a  bare  appearance. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $7,500.  Lyons  Hall,  a  three-story  frame  building, 
contains  chapel,  classrooms,  and  dormitory.  The  girls'  dormitory  is  a  two-story  frame 
structure  containing  16  rooms,  kitchen,  and  dining  rooms.  The  buildings  are  of  poor 
construction  and  in  need  of  repair. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $1,000.  It  consists  of  furniture  for  class- 
rooms and  dormitories. 

Recommendations, — i .  That  the  controlling  boards  consider  removing  this  institution 
to  a  community  where  educational  facilities  are  more  needed. 

2.  That  foreign  languages  be  not  allowed  to  crowd  out  teacher- training,  garden- 
ing, and  simple  industrial  training.^ 

Dates  of  visits:  October,  1913;  May,  1915. 

KNOX  INSTITUTE. 

Principal:  L.  S.  Clark. 

A  school  of  elementary  and  secondary  grade  with  limited  provision  for  industrial 
training.  The  school  was  founded  by  the  Freedmen's  Bureau  in  1868  and  is  owned  by 
the  American  Missionary  Association  of  the  Congregational  Church. 

Attendance, — Total,  258;  elementary  237,  secondary  21 ;  boarders,  27.  The  reported 
enrollment  for  the  year  was  376. 

1  See  rfccrnimfiKlfttioiit  in  summary  diapter,  p.  aa. 
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Teachers. — ^Total,  13;  all  colored;  male  2,  female  11.  The  teachers  received  their 
training  at  Atlanta  and  Pisk,  and  are  doing  good  classroom  work. 

Organizaiion, — Elementary:  The  eight  grades  and  kindergarten  are  taught  by  five 
regular  teachers. 

Secondary:  A  four-year  secondary  course  is  provided  for  very  few  pupils.  The 
course  includes  Latin,  4  years;  Greek,  i;  mathematics,  3;  biology,  i;  English,  3; 
physics,  }4;  history,  2;  Bible,  i ;  music,  i}4;  psychology,  X;  printing,  i ;  economics,  >^. 
Pedagogy  and  practice  teaching  may  be  elected  in  the  last  two  years;  an  additional 
year  of  English  is  elective  with  chemistry.     A  commercial  course  is  offered. 

Industrial :  Instruction  in  cooking  and  sewing  is  provided  for  the  girls  and  manual 
training  for  the  boys.  All  pupils  from  the  fifth  grade  through  the  eighth  grade  take 
this  work.     In  the  secondary  classes  the  courses  are  elective. 

Financial,  191^14, — ^The  finances  are  supervised  by  the  American  Missionary 
Association.  A  simple  and  effective  system  of  accounting  has  been  installed  at  the 
school  recently.    The  more  important  items  for  the  year  were: 

Income,  excluding  noneducatiQnal  receipts $5, 148 

Expenditures,  less  noneducational  receipts 5, 248 

Value  of  plant 30, 500 

Sources  of  income:  American  Missionary  Association,  $3,444;  tuition  and  fees, 
$1,372;  donations,  $110;  other  sources,  $222.  The  noneducational  receipts  were  from 
the  boarding  department  and  amounted  to  $1,707. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Salaries,  $3,128;  supplies  for  boarding  department,  $1,573; 
equipment,  $616;  heat,  light,  and  water,  $548;  student  aid  and  labor,  $444;  academic 
supplies,  $119;  repairs,  $116;  outside  labor,  $39;  other  expenses,  $272. 

Plant. — Land:  Estimated  value,  $1,000.  The  land  comprises  two  city  lots  on  a 
hillside. 

Buildings :  Estimated  value,  $25,400.  There  are  two  school  buildings,  a  small  hotise 
for  boys'  trades  and  the  principal's  cottage.  The  main  building  is  a  two-story  brick 
structure  with  basement;  the  girls'  dormitory  is  an  old  two-story  frame  structure.  The 
buildings  are  well  kept. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $4,100.  The  equipment  consists  of  class- 
room and  dormitory  furniture  and  limited  apparatus  for  teaching  cooking  and  sewing. 

Recommendation. — In  view  of  other  public  and  private  schools  in  Athens,  it  is 
recommended  that  the  controlling  board  develop  a  plan  of  cooperation  with  other 
schools. 

Dates  of  visits:  October,  1913;  May,  1915. 

COWETA  COUNTY. 

WUte.  Negro. 

Population,  1910 12,  531  x6, 267  ^ 

Children  6  to  14  years  of  age,  1910 2, 693  4>  223 

Teachers'  salaries  in  public  schools,  1912 $34, 236  $7, 692 

Teachers'  salaries  per  child  6  to  14  in  county $12. 71  $1. 82 

Percentage  illiterate,  19x0 6.  i  37. 4 

The  rural  population  is  80.7  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  average  length  of  the  public- 
school  term  is  seven  months  for  both  white  and  colored  pupils.     The  number  of  teachers  is 
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88  in  white  schools  and  66  in  colored  schools.    The  average  attendance  is  1,999  white 
pupils  and  1,518  colored  pupils. 

These  statistics  indicate  a  need  for  increased  public-school  facilities.  The  work  of 
the  elementary  schools  should  be  extended  and  strengthened.  In  the  town  of  Newnan, 
however,  there  is  a  fairly  good  public  school  for  colored  children,  and  the  function  of  the 
private  school  should  therefore  be  to  furnish  secondary  and  industrial  work.  A  small 
boarding  department  should  be  developed  in  order  that  pupils  from  the  surrounding 
districts  may  have  the  opportunity  to  supplement  the  training  received  in  the  rural 

schools. 

NEWNAN. 

McCLELLAN  ACADEMY. 

Principal:  F.  Gregg. 

An  elementary  day  school  giving  some  secondary  work  and  industrial  training  for 
girls.  The  term  is  seven  months.  The  school  is  owned  by  the  Board  of  Missions  for  Freed- 
men  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

Attendance, — ^Total,  78;  elementary  65,, secondary  13.  The  attendance  increases 
in  the  winter  months.     The  reported  enrollment  for  the  year  was  95. 

Teachers, — ^Total,  6;  all  colored;  male  2,  female  4.     The  teachers  are  well  trained. 

Organizaiion. — ^The  elementary  grades  are  well  taught.  The  curriculum  includes 
Latin  and  algebra  in  the  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  grades,  and  Greek  in  the  tenth  grade. 
Cooking  and  sewing  are  provided  for  the  girls  in  the  secondary  as  well  as  in  the  ele- 
mentary grades.     There  is  no  industrial  work  for  boys. 

Financial^  1Q12-1J, — As  far  as  could  be  determined  the  more  important  financial 
items  were: 

Income $1, 500 

Expenditures i,  500 

Value  of  plant 3, 200 

Sources  of  income:  Presbyterian  Board  of  Missions,  $1,250;  tuition  and  donations, 
$250. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Salaries,  $1,250;  running  expenses,  $250. 

Plant. — ^The  school  is  located  on  a  town  lot.  There  are  two  old  frame  buildings, 
one  of  which  is  used  for  school  purposes  and  the  other  for  the  prindpal's  residence.  The 
interior  of  the  school  building  is  in  good  condition,  but  the  outside  appearance  is  bad. 

Recommendations. — i.  That  the  primary  grades  be  gradually  discontinued  and  the 
work  of  the  school  be  centered  on  the  upper  elementary  and  high  school  grades. 

2.  That  industrial  work  for  boys  and  gardening  for  all  pupils  be  added.^ 

3.  That  a  teacher-training  course  be  developed  so  that  pupils  from  the  surrounding 
counties  who  are  not  able  to  go  to  Atlanta  may  be  fitted  to  teach  in  the  rural  schools 
of  the  section. 

4.  That  the  school  term  be  lengthened  to  nine  months. 
Date  of  visit:  October,  1913. 

1  See  recommendations  in  summary  chapter,  p.  39. 
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CRISP  COUNTY. 

White.  Negro. 

Population,  19x0 7, 806  8, 616 

Children  6  to  14  yean  of  age,  1910 i>  75^  i»  969 

Teacheis'  salaries  in  public  schools,  1911-19 tao,  900  I2, 450 

Teachers'  salaries  per  child  6  to  14,  in  county ^zi*  93  $x-  94 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910 3. 9  33.  a 

The  rural  population  is  64.2  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  average  length  of  the  public- 
school  term  is  7  mcmths  for  both  white  and  colored  pupils.  The  number  of  teachers  is 
64  in  white  schools  and  25  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance  is  1,393  white 
pupils  and  665  colored  pupils. 

These  statistics  indicate  the  need  for  additional  school  facilities.  The  work  of  the 
elementary  schools  should  be  strengthened.  The  two  private  schools  are  needed  to 
supplement  the  work  offered  by  the  inadequate  public  schools  of  the  town.  They 
would,  however,  be  much  more  effective  if  they  were  combined  and  provision  made  for 
teacher  training,  gardening,  and  simple  industrial  courses. 

CORDELE. 
GILLESPIE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  A.  8.  Clark. 

An  elementary  school  with  a  plant  capable  of  accommodating  a  much  larger  number 
than  are  in  attendance. 

The  school  is  owned  and  managed  by  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Missions  for  Preed- 
men. 

Attendance, — ^Total,  137;  elementary  123,  secondary  14;  boarders,  12.  The  reported 
enrollment  for  the  year  was  226. 

Teachers. — ^Total,  6;  all  colored;  male  3,  female  3. 

Organization, — ^Twelve  grades  are  claimed,  but  only  a  limited  amotmt  of  secondary 
work  is  provided.    There  is  some  instruction  in  sewidg  and  woodwork. 

Financial,  ipij-14, — Income:  Total,  $2,200,  Of  this,  $1,360  was  from  the  Pres- 
b3rterian  Board,  $690  from  board  and  tuition,  and  $150  from  other  sources. 

Expenditures:  Total,  $2,200;  teachers'  salaries,  $1,360,  nmning  expenses,  $840. 

Plant, — Estimated  value,  $2,700.  The  property  consists  of  three  frame  buildings 
and  14  dty  lots.    Some  of  the  buildings  are  dirty  and  in  poor  repair. 

Recommendation, — That  the  Presbj^erian  Board  unite  with  the  Colored  Methodist 
Episcopal  Board  and  the  public  authorities  in  maintaining  a  good  school  for  the 
training  of  teachers  at  Cordele. 

Dates  of  visits:  January,  1915;  January,  1916. 

HOLSEY  NORMAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  INSnTlTUTE. 

Principal:  C.  W.  F.  Phiffips. 

A  small  elementary  school  with  a  few  pupils  in  secondary  subjects.  The  school  is 
owned  by  the  South  Georgia  Colored  Methodist  Episcopal  Conference. 

A  ttendance, — ^Total,  128;  boarders,  40.  Most  of  the  pupils  were  in  elementary  grades. 
The  studies  follow  closely  the  regular  grade  courses  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State. 
Three  secondary  grades,  with  8  pupils,  were  reported. 

Teachers, — ^Total,  5;  all  colored;  male  2,  female  3. 
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Financial,  1^12-13, — ^The  accounts  are  poorly  kept.  As  far  as  could  be  determined 
the  income  amounted  to  approximately  $2,000.  Of  this,  $1,500  was  from  the  Colored 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  and  $500  from  tuition  and  fees.  Of  the  expenditures, 
$1,500  was  for  salaries,  and  $500  for  other  expenses. 

Plant. — Estimated  value,  $6,000.  The  plant  consists  of  11  acres  of  land,  two 
small  frame  buildings,  and  meager  furniture  for  classrooms  and  dormitories. 

RecommendaHan, — That  the  Colored  Methodist  Episcopal  Board  join  with  the  Pres- 
byterian Board  and  the  public-school  authorities  in  maintaining  one  good  school  for  the 
training  of  teachers  at  Cordele. 

Date  of  visit:  January,  191 5. 

DOUGHERTY  COUNTY. 

White.  Negro. 

Population,  1910 3»  983  xa,  049 

Children  6  to  14  years  of  age,  1910 6ao  a,  526 

Teachers 'salaries  in  public  schools  in  19  zi-i  a $13,089  $6,670 

Teachers 'salaries  per  child  6  to  14,  in  county |ai.  11  la.  64 

Percentage  illiterate,  19x0 i.  5  6a  4 

The  rural  population  is  48.9  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  average  length  of  the  public- 
school  term  is  6  to  7  months  for  white  pupils  and  5  months  for  colored.  The  number  of 
teachers  is  23  in  white  schools  and  38  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance  is 
672  white  pupils  and  1,859  colored  pupils. 

These  statistics  indicate  a  need  for  additional  school  facilities.  The  work  of  the 
elementary  schools  should  be  extended  and  strengthened. 

ALBANY. 

In  the  dty  of  Albany  the  public  school  is  developing  fairly  well,  offering  both  secon- 
dary work  and  industrial  training.  With  the  development  of  this  school  the  field  for 
private  institutions  is  limited  to  furnishing  industrial  and  secondary  facilities  for  pupils 
who  wish  to  supplement  the  training  provided  by  the  rural  schools.  If  the  local  interest 
displayed  in  the  Albany  Bible  and  Manual  Training  School  could  be  effectively  em- 
ployed in  its  support  and  supervision,  this  school  could  be  made  to  serve  as  a  good  central 
training  institution  for  Dougherty  County.  Although  the  American  Missionary  Associa- 
tion school  is  a  well  managed  institution,  much  of  its  work  could  be  done  by  the  dty 
school.  The  public  school  authorities  should  be  urged  to  increase  the  accommoda- 
tions of  the  dty  schools  so  that  the  pupils  in  the  American  Missionary  Assodation 
school  may  be  taken  care  of,  leaving  the  private  institution  to  seek  another  field. 

ALBANY  BIBLE  AND  MANUAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

Prindpal:  J.  W.  HoUey. 

An  dementary  school  with  a  few  secondary  pupils  and  limited  provision  for  industrial 
training.  The  work  is  in  process  of  reorganization.  Its  plant  and  income  are  more 
extensive  than  the  educational  activities  merit. 

The  school  is  owned  by  a  board  of  trustees  composed  of  influential  white  men  of 
Albany  and  prominent  dtizens  of  Northern  States.  These  men  seem  to  have  been  too 
busy  to  supervise  the  work  properly,  however. 
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Attendance, — ^Total,  159;  dementary  151,  secondary  8.  A  boarding  department  is 
maintained. 

Teachers. — ^Total,  8;  all  colored;  male  5,  female  3.  In  addition  the  wife  of  one  of 
the  men  teachers  gives  part  time  to  domestic  science. 

Or^nization. — The  work  covers  10  grades,  a  majority  of  the  pupils  being  in  the 
lower  grades.  Industrial  training  consists  of  a  little  cooking  and  sewing.  Effort  has 
recently  been  made  to  use  the  farm  for  agricultural  instruction. 

Financial,  1913. — ^The  books  have  been  audited  since  date  of  visit  and  a  system 
of  accounting  has  been  installed.  The  auditor's  statement  covers  the  period  from 
January  i  to  September  30,  1915.  While  this  period  is  not  the  school  year,  the  figures 
of  income  and  expenditure  closely  approximate  those  for  the  school  year  and  are  the 
most  accurate  obtainable.  The  auditor's  budget  for  the  school  for  1915-16  is  $6,500. 
The  more  important  figures  for  the  nine  months  covered  by  the  statement  were : 

Income,  excluding  noaedticational  receipts $4, 354 

Expenditures,  less  noneducational  receipts 4, 05a 

Indebtedness 6, 510 

Value  of  plant 30, 255 

Sources  of  income:  Donations,  $3450;  loans  to  school,  $305;  appropriations  from 
county,  $240;  Jeanes  Fund,  $60;  interest  on  investments,  $18;  other  sources,  $181. 
The  noneducational  receipts  were  from  the  boarding  department  and  amounted  to  $160. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Salaries,  $2,046;  boarding  department  expenses,  $681; 
farm  expenses,  $547;  repairs  to  buildings,  $443;  stationery,  administration,  and  travel- 
ing expenses,  ^.15;  insurance  and  interest,  $80. 

Indebtedness:  Of  the  indebtedness,  $4,638  was  notes  payable  secured  by  mortgage 
on  part  of  the  land,  $1,222  was  sums  due  tradesmen,  and  $650  was  amount  due  the  prin- 
cipal and  others. 

Plant, — Land:  Estimated  value,  $8,755.  "^^^  1^^^  comprises  122  acres  near  the 
town  limits.    A  portion  of  the  land  is  cultivated  as  the  school  farm. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $16,200.  The  main  building  is  a  three-story  brick 
structure  used  for  girls'  dormitory,  domestic  science,  and  administration  purposes.  A 
large  three-story  frame  building  is  used  for  classrooms  and  boys'  dormitory.  There  are 
two  small  cottages  used  for  teachers'  and  farm  instructor's  homes.  Bams  and  farm 
sheds  are  valued  at  $200.  The  frame  building  is  badly  in  need  of  repair  and  is  to  be 
replaced  by  a  new  building. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $5,300*.  Of  this  about  $2,600  was  in  dor- 
mitory furniture,  $2,200  in  farm  equipment  and  live  stock,  and  $500  in  classroom 
furniture. 

Recommendations. — i.  That  the  trustees  endeavor  to  have  the  county  aid  in  the 
support  and  management  of  this  institution  so  that  it  may  become  the  county  teacher- 
training  school. 

2.  That  provision  be  made  for  teacher-training  and  manual  work  in  wood. 

3.  That  theory  and  practice  of  gardening  be  made  a  part  of  the  regular  course.' 

'  See  rwnHnmmdeHoae  ia  sumauuy  cheiita-,  p.  es. 
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4.  That  the  books  be  audited  annually  by  an  accredited  accountant. 
Dates  of  visits:  November,  1914;  January,  1915;  January,  1916. 

ALBANY  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  Pierce  M.  Thompson.* 

An  elementary  school  with  small  high  school  attendance.  The  classroom  work  is 
well  done. 

The  institution  was  founded  in  1870  by  Rev.  E.  M.  Cravath,  It  is  owned  and  super- 
vised by  the  American  Missionary  Association  of  the  Congregational  Church. 

Attendance. — ^Total,  195;  elementary  165,  secondary  30.  Of  the  secondary  pupils 
20  were  girls  and  10  bo3rs;  6  were  boarders. 

Teachers, — ^Total,  10;  all  colored;  male  2,  female  8.  The  reported  enrollment  for 
the  year  was  281. 

Organization. — ^The  eight  elementary  grades  are  well  taught.  The  secondary  sub- 
jects include  Latin,  4  years;  English,  4;  mathematics,  3;  elementary  science,  2;  and 
history,  2.     Some  time  is  also  given  to  music. 

Industrial:  The  industrial  training  is  limited  to  instruction  in  sewing  for  girls  from 
the  fifth  grade  through  the  second  year  of  the  high-school  course. 

Financial,  1^12-1^, — A  simple  system  of  bookkeeping  has  recently  been  installed. 
The  financial  management  is  controlled  by  the  American  Missionary  Association.  The 
more  important  items  for  the  year  were: 

Income,  excluding  noneducational  receipts $4, 933 

Expenditures,  less  noneducational  receipts 4, 923 

Value  of  plant 11,  700 

Sources  of  income:  American  Missionary  Association,  $3,252;  tuition  and  fees, 
$1,545;  other  sources,  $126.  The  noneducational  receipts  were  from  the  boarding 
department  and  amounted  to  $556. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Salaries,  $2,613;  supplies  for  boarding  department,  $1,248; 
equipment,  $730;  light  and  heat,  $296;  student  aid  and  labor,  $284;  academic  supplies, 
$95;  repairs,  $74;  other  expenses,  $139. 

Plant. — Land:  Estimated  value,  $2,000.  The  land  comprises  a  2-acre  lot  within 
the  town  limits. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $8,000.  There  are  two  frame  buildings.  The  main 
building  is  three  stories  high  and  contains  an  assembly  room  and  14  classrooms.  The 
other  building  contains  18  rooms  and  is  used  for  teachers'  home,  dining  room,  and 
kitchen.     The  buildings  are  well  constructed  and  in  fairly  good  repair. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $1,700.  The  movable  equipment  consists 
of  patent  desks  and  other  furniture  for  classrooms  and  furniture  for  teachers'  home  and 
dormitories. 

Recommendations. — i .  That  the  school  strengthen  its  industrial  features  and  add 
teacher-training  to  its  secondary  course. 

2.  That  the  American  Missionary  Association  endeavor  to  have  the  public-school 
authorities  provide  for  the  elementary  grades  so  that  this  institution  may  center  on 
secondary  courses. 

Date  of  visits:  October,  1913;  January,  1914.     Facts  verified,  1916. 

1  Elected  since  date  of  visit. 
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FLOYD  COUNTY. 

WUtc  Negro. 

Populatioii,  X910 36,248  10,483 

Children  6  to  14  years  erf  age,  19x0 5, 493  21,353 

Teachers'  salaries  in  the  public  schools,  X911-Z3 $47, 463  $5, 619 

Teachers'  salaries  per  child  6  to  14  in  county 18. 64  $3. 38 

Percent^e  illiterate,  1910 8. 7  39 

The  rural  population  is  67.1  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  average  lenth  of  the  public 
school  term  is  five  months  for  both  white  and  colored  pupils.  The  number  of  teachers  is 
123  in  white  schools  and  37  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance  is  3,667  white 
pupils  and  1,176  colored  pupils. 

These  statistics  indicate  a  need  for  increased  school  facilities.  In  the  city  of  Rome, 
however,  a  fairly  good  public  school  is  maintained.  This  school  does  some  secondary 
and  industrial  work.  The  Baptist  school  should  be  developed  as  a  central  institution 
where  pupils  from  the  surrounding  rural  districts  may  board  and  supplement  the  training 
received  in  the  public  schools. 

ROME. 

ROME  HIGH  AND  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  J.  H,  Gadson. 

A  day  school  of  elementary  and  secondary  grade,  giving  some  industrial  training. 
Though  the  support  is  meager,  the  teaching  is  fairly  good. 

The  school  was  founded  in  188 1  and  is  owned  and  controlled  by  two  local  Baptist 
associations. 

Attendance. — ^Total,  79;  elementary  61,  secondary  18. 

Teachers  and  workers, — ^Total,  6;  all  colored;  male  3,  female  3. 

Organization, — Eleven  grades  are  claimed,  but  no  pupils  are  enrolled  in  the  eleventh. 
Fairly  good  instruction  in  cooking  and  sewing  is  provided.  The  manual  training  in 
wood  and  iron  is  of  slight  value. 

Financial,  1913-14. — ^The  income  amounted  to  approximately  $2,600,  of  which 
$2,330  was  from  the  Baptist  Associations  and  contributions,  and  $270  from  tuition. 

Plant. — Estimated  value,  $2,500.  The  plant  consists  of  5  acres  of  land,  four  small 
frame  buildings,  and  some  classroom  and  dormitory  equipment.  Effort  is  being  made 
to  purchase  a  farm  of  26  acres.     The  buildings  are  simple  but  in  fairly  good  condition. 

Recommendations, — i.  That  the  school  continue  as  a  local  school  only  so  long  as 
the  public  school  facilities  are  inadequate. 

2.  That  provision  be  made  for  teacher  training  and  gardening  and  the  industrial 
work  strengthened.^ 

Date  of  visit:  February,  191 5. 

>  See  Tmtrmiint%mwiA^tit;f0%it  in  gummaiy  cheptiT,  p.  «j. 
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FULTON  COUNTY. 

There  are  no  private  schools  for  Negroes  in  Fulton  County  except  those  in  Atlanta. 

ATLANTA. 

White.  Negro. 

Pbptilation,  1910 loa,  861  51, 903 

Childien  6  to  14  years  of  age 16, 086  8,  on 

Teachers'  salaries  in  public  schools,  1912 $3^5t  9^3  $3^i  33' 

Teachers'  salaries  per  child  6  to  14  in  city $23. 99  $4. 81 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910 2. 2  20. 9 

The  1 1  public  schools  for  Negroes  in  Atlanta  have  81  rooms  and  91  teachers.  These 
schools  have  seating  capacity  for  only  half  the  Negro  children  between  the  ages  of  6 
and  14.  Even  with  double  sessions  held  in  over  a  third  of  the  rooms,  only  6,000  Negro 
children  of  all  ages  are  enrolled.  This  number  is  three-fourths  of  the  number  of  children 
between  the  ages  of  6  and  14.  The  number  of  pupils  per  teacher  is  65.  Some  of  the 
buildings  are  dangerously  insanitary.     No  public  high  school  is  provided  for  Negroes. 

The  inadequacy  of  the  Atlanta  public  schools  for  Negroes  largely  explains  the 
presence  of  the  numerous  private  elementary  schools,  and  the  geographic  importance  of 
Atlanta  accounts  for  the  location  of  the  six  large  private  schools  in  the  city.  The  sta- 
tistics of  the  private  schools  are  as  follows: 

Number  of    Attend-  Value  ol 

scfaoob.        anoe.  Inoome.  pioiwiy. 

Total  private  schools 17        3,371        $175,074       $2,023,822 

Large  schools 7        2, 348         162, 217         i,  972, 422 

Smaller  schools 10        i,  023  12, 857  51, 400 

The  denominations  supporting  the  large  institutions  have  selected  Atlanta  as  the 
center  of  their  educational  efforts  not  only  for  Georgia  but  also  for  sections  of  neigh- 
boring States.  While  their  aim  is  to  offer  secondary  and  college  courses  to  students  from 
any  part  of  the  country,  over  a  third  of  the  pupils  in  the  higher  classes  come  from  Atlanta. 
If  the  elementary  grades  are  included,  fully  half  the  pupils  are  from  the  city.  In  view  of 
the  lack  of  public  provision  for  both  teacher  training  and  secondary  education  in 
Atlanta,  these  higher  schools  are  rendering  the  city  a  valuable  educational  service. 
There  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  the  educational  needs  of  Atlanta  alone  are  laige 
enough  to  justify  the  elementary  and  secondary  activities  of  the  large  schools.  The 
important  question  is  not  as  to  the  need  for  their  present  work,  but  whether  the  efficiency 
of  this  work  is  as  high  as  it  might  be.  Is  there  a  cooperation  in  their  efforts?  Are 
they  making  the  best  possible  use  of  their  equipment  ?  Are  they  adapting  their  edu- 
cation to  the  needs  of  their  pupils?  The  most  striking  illustration  of  the  failure  to 
cooperate  is  the  effort  of  four  of  these  schools  to  maintain  college  departments,  with  an 
attendance  of  49,  44,  32,  and  10,  respectively.  Spelman  Seminary  is  the  only  school 
to  depend  on  another  institution  for  the  collegiate  training  of  its  pupils.  While  some 
effort  to  cooperate  has  been  made,  little  has  been  accomplished.  In  the  use  of  equip- 
ment the  schools  are  much  limited  by  the  lack  of  funds.  Cooperation  in  this  respect, 
however,  would  increase  their  efficiency  materially.  The  adaptation  of  the  educational 
efforts  of  these  schools  to  the  needs  of  their  pupils  should  be  determined  by  their  double 
responsibility  to  the  urban  life  of  the  Atlanta  pupils,  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the  rural 
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oonditions  of  the  pupils  from  other  parts  of  Georgia  on  the  other  hand.  With  all  the 
uncultivated  land  owned  by  these  schools,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  them  to  make  some 
provision  for  the  training  of  workers  who  will  be  prepared  to  meet  the  problems  of  a 
population  8i  per  cent  rural. 

The  ID  small  schoob  are  justified  only  to  the  extent  that  they  provide  school  accom- 
modations for  the  large  overflow  of  elementary  pupils  from  the  public  schoob.  Six  of 
the  small  schoob  are  adjuncts  of  churches.  Two  are  one-teacher  schools  supported 
entirely  by  pupib'  fees.  Two  are  maintained  for  the  financial  benefit  of  their  prindpab, 
on  the  plea  that  they  are  giving  industrial  and  normal  training.  With  the  develop- 
ment of  an  adequate  elementary  school  system,  the  need  for  these  schoob  would  disap- 
pear. A  description  of  each  of  these  schoob  is  given  in  its  ownership  group  at  the 
end  of  the  State  discussion.  They  are  listed  in  the  summaries  of  small  Baptist  schoob. 
Catholic  parish  schoob,  small  Episcopal  schoob,  small  independent  schoob,  and  miscel- 
laneous small  schoob. 

ATLANTA  UNIVERSITY. 

President:  Edward  T.  Ware.* 

A  teacher-training  school  of  secondary  and  college  grade.  In  spirit  and  aim  it 
resembles  the  old-fashioned  small  college,  but  departs  from  this  type  in  the  recognition 
of  recent  movements  in  social  studies  and  manual  training.  The  institution  has  had 
large  influence  on  the  educational  development  of  the  colored  people. 

The  school  was  founded  in  1867  and  for  many  years  was  under  the  supervision  of 
the  American  Missionary  Association.  It  is  now  owned  and  supervised  by  an  inde- 
pendent board  of  trustees,  well  known  for  their  ability  and  character. 

Attendance. — Total,  586;  elementary  182,  secondary  360,  college  44.  Of  the  pupib 
above  the  elementary  grades  130  were  male  and  274  female.  Of  those  reporting  home 
address  332  were  from  Atianta,  1 1 1  from  other  parts  of  Georgia,  and  56  from  other 
States.    There  were  167  boarders  and  26  from  farm  homes. 

Teachers  and  workers. — ^Total,  33;  white  29,  colored  4;  male  9,  female  24;  academic 
19,  music  2,  industrial  4,  adminbtrative  workers  5,  matrons  2,  and  librarian.  The  dose 
supervision  which  these  teachers  have  exercised  over  the  school  work  has  developed 
thoroughness  in  the  classroom  and  high  standards  of  character  in  the  pupils. 

Organisation. — ^Elementary:  The  kindergarten  and  the  eight  elementary  grades 
are  well  taught.    Most  of  the  work  is  done  by  practice  teachers  of  the  normal  course. 

Secondary:  The  secondary  work  is  divided  into  two  groups,  college  preparatory, 
with  1 19  pupils,  and  teacher  training,  with  241  pupils.  All  secondary  pupils  are  required 
to  take  cooking  and  sewing  or  manual  training. 

The  college  preparatory  course  covers  four  years.  Latin  is  elective  throughout. 
Gvics,  economics,  and  elementary  science  may  be  substituted.  The  other  subjects  are: 
English,  3  years;  history,  i ;  mathematics,  3;  Greek  or  English,  i.  The  selection  of  sub- 
jects indicates  a  regard  for  the  needs  of  the  pupils  and  a  commendable  freedom  from 
the  despotism  of  ancient  languages. 

The  241  normal  pupils  were  doing  five  years  of  work,  the  first  three  years  being  known 
as  the  "normal  preparatory"  course  and  the  other  two  years  as  the  "normal"  course. 

>  White. 
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The  preparatory  normal  subjects  are  practically  identical  with  those  of  the  first  three 
years  of  a  college  preparatory  course.  The  two  years'  normal  course  includes  review  of 
elementary  subjects,  methods  of  teaching,  observation,  practice  teaching,  psychology, 
and  the  usual  pedagogical  subjects.  Recently  a  fourth  year  has  been  added  to  the 
normal  preparatory  course,  making  provision  for  physics,  mathematics,  English,  and 
history. 

College:  The  44  college  students  have  choice  of  two  courses:  (i)  Classics  and 
philosophy;  (2)  science  and  mathematics.  The  subjects  required  of  all,  with  the  num- 
ber of  years  given  to  each,  are:  Mathematics,  2;  history,  i;  economics  and  civics,  }4\ 
sociology,  i;  Bible,  i;  philosophy  and  ethics,  i.  In  addition  to  these  the  classics 
course  includes  ancient  language,  2  or  3  years;  science,  i  or  2  years;  modem  language, 
2  or  3  years.  The  science  course  adds  science,  2  years,  and  modem  language,  2  years. 
The  maintenance  of  these  courses  for  the  small  college  enrollment  is  a  heavy  drain  on 
the  energy  needed  in  the  teacher-training  work  of  the  institution. 

The  Atlanta  University  Conference  for  the  Study  of  the  Negro  Problems:  The  19 
annual  sessions  of  the  Atlanta  Conference  have  been  chiefly  concerned  with  the  compila- 
tion of  data  on  the  condition  and  progress  of  the  American  Negro.  Careful  students  of 
the  race  problem  make  large  use  of  the  Atlanta  Conference  reports. 

Free  Kindergarten  Association:  The  kindergarten  association,  composed  of  colored 
women  of  Atlanta,  grew  out  of  the  mothers'  meeting  of  the  conference.  Five  free  kin- 
dergartens are  supported  for  destitute  colored  children.  The  teachers  of  the  university 
supervise  these  mission  kindergartens  and  use  them  as  practice  schools  for  their  pupils. 

Financial,  1^12-13. — The  financial  records  are  carefully  kept,  but  the  system  is 
inadequate.     The  more  important  items  welre: 

Income,  excluding  noneducational  receipts I44, 794 

Expenditures,  less  noneducational  receipts 50, 874 

Indebtedness 37, 354 

Value  of  property 402, 998 

Sources  of  income:  General  donations,  $30,481;  tuition  and  fees,  $6,858;  endow- 
ment, $4,252;  Slater  Fund,  $3,000;  other  sources,  $203.  The  noneducational  receipts 
amounted  to  $19,709,  of  which  $16,245  was  from  the  boarding  department,  $3,038  from 
the  printing  office  and  shops,  and  $426  from  the  dairy. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Salaries,  $26,317;  supplies  for  boarding  department,  $10,481 ; 
equipment  and  materials,  $5,572;  outside  labor,  $5,449;  repairs,  $5,281;  power,  light, 
and  heat,  $5,017;  student  labor,  $2,012;  advertising  and  soliciting,  $1,869;  interest, 
$1,451;  taxes,  $1,309;  other  expenses,  $5,825. 

Indebtedness:  Of  the  indebtedness,  $19,844  was  for  current  expenses;  $8,000  was 
in  the  form  of  mortgages;  $9,510  in  other  general  liabilities. 

School  property:  Of  the  property  $299,816  was  in  the  plant  and  $103,182  in  endow- 
ment. 

Plant, — Land:  Estimated  value,  $107,166.  The  school  site  consists  of  60  acres  of 
land  located  within  the  city  limits,  in  the  western  part  of  Atlanta.  The  campus  com- 
prises about  one-fourth  of  this  area.  It  is  well  sodded,  has  cement  and  gravel  walks, 
and  is  shaded  by  a  number  of  trees.    The  remaining  land  is  but  slightly  used.    A  small 
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garden  area  is  cultivated,  but  most  of  this  land  furnishes  pasture  for  a  small  dairy  herd 
maintained  on  a  commercial  basis. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $158,450.  There  are  eight  brick  buildings  and  a  large 
bam.  Stone  Hall,  value  $40,000,  contains  classrooms,  administrative  offices,  and  lec- 
ture hall.  North  and  South  Halls  are  dormitories,  value  $33,250  and  $32,475,  respec- 
tively. Other  buildings  include  the  library,  value  $22,000;  Oglethorpe  Practice  School, 
$14,600;  Knowles  Industrial  Building,  $7,500;  Purber  Cottage,  the  domestic-science 
building,  $7,500;  bam,  $1,125.  The  larger  buildings,  erected  over  30  years  ago,  are 
now  in  need  of  repair. 

Movable  equipment :  Estimated  value,  $34,200.  Furniture,  $4,200;  scientific  appa- 
ratus, $15,000;  shop  equipment,  $6,000;  farm  equipment  and  live  stock,  $1,000;  books 
in  library,  $7,000;  miscellaneous,  $1,000. 

RecammendaHons. — i.  That  the  training  of  teachers  for  city  and  country  be  made 
the  central  work  of  this  institution. 

2.  That  the  neighborhood  contact  now  represented  by  the  Conference  and  the  Free 
Kindergarten  Association  be  encouraged. 

3.  That  the  plan  to  strengthen  the  manual-training  department  receive  financial 
support,  so  that  the  good  work  of  teacher  training  in  this  subject  may  be  increased. 

4.  That  the  garden,  hennery,  dairy  herd,  and  as  much  as  possible  of  the  extensive 
acreage  of  unused  land  be  made  to  contribute  to  the  preparation  of  teachers  for  rural 
districts.^ 

5.  That  the  college  instruction  be  carried  on  in  cooperation  with  other  schools,  thus 
avoiding  the  duplication  of  college  courses  for  small  classes. 

Dates  of  visits:  October,  1913;  January,  1914;  Febmary,  1915. 

CIARK  UNIVERSITY.' 

President :  Harry  A.  King.* 

A  school  of  secondary  grade  with  a  few  students  in  college  studies  and  a  large 
enrollment  of  elementary  pupils.  Thayer  Home  for  girls  is  maintained  in  connection 
with  the  institution. 

The  institution  was  founded  in  1870  by  the  Preedmen's  Aid  Society  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  and  is  owned  and  managed  by  that  society.  The  work  is  at  present 
undergoing  reorganization. 

Attendance. — ^Total,  304;  elementary  128,  secondary  144,  college 32,  male  no,  female 
194.  Of  those  reporting  home  address,  117  were  from  Atlanta,  57  from  other  places  in 
Georgia,  and  49  from  other  States.  There  were  about  100  boarders  and  23  from  farm 
homes. 

Teachers  and  workers. — ^Total,  17;  male  8,  female  9;  white  5,  colored  12;  grades 
4,  academic  12,  agriculture  i. 

Organization. — ^The  organization  reflects  the  uncertainty  of  policy  resulting  from  the 
frequent  changes  of  administrative  officers.     The  course  of  study  is  largely  a  copy  of 


1  See  rfrommmdationa  in  nmnnBry  duster,  p.  it. 

*  Clark  University,  Thayer  Home,  and  Gammon  Seminary  are  owned  and  managed  by  different  boards  of  the  Methodist 
Bpisoopal  Church.    The  institutions  occupy  a  beautifully  wooded  area  of  land  overlooking  the  city  of  Atlanta. 
■  White;  appointed  since  date  of  visit. 
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the  one  prepared  by  the  Freedmen's  Aid  Society.  No  educational  use  is  made  of  the 
400  acres  of  fefttile  land  belonging  to  the  school. 

Elementary:  The  elementary  work  covers  the  four  upper  grades. 

Secondary:  There  are  two  secondary  courses — the  ** college  preparatory",  with  40 
pupils  enrolled  at  the  time  of  visit,  and  the  "normal",  with  104  pupils.  The  college 
preparatory  course  includes  Latin,  2}4  years;  mathematics,  4;  English,  3;  science,  3X; 
history,  2;  agriculture,  i.  In  the  normal  course  agriculture  is  omitted,  less  time  is 
given  to  languages  and  science,  and  psychology,  methods,  physiology,  and  manual 
training  are  added. 

College:  The  college  course  consists  of  science,  4K  years;  English,  2;  mathematics, 
iyi\  psychology,  i;  Bible,  i;  civics,  i;  and  sociology,  i.  The  number  of  teachers 
employed  is  insufficient  to  handle  even  this  Umited  course.  With  a  few  exceptions 
the  teachers  have  not  the  educational  preparation  for  instruction  in  college  grades. 

Financial^  1912-13, — The  bookkeeping  system  was  inadequate  and  most  of  the 
financial  items  are  estimates.  As  far  as  could  be  determined  the  chief  items  were  as 
follows : 

Income,  excluding  noneducational  receipts $16, 7x4 

Expenditures,  less  noneducational  receipts 15, 559 

Value  of  school  property 329, 200 

Income:  Preedmen's  Aid  Society,  $9,300;  tuition  and  fees,  $3,494;  general  dona- 
tions, $800;  other  sources,  $3,120.  The  noneducational  receipts  were  from  the  board- 
ing department  and  amounted  to  $3,093. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Salaries,  $8,297;  supplies  and  sundry  expenses,  $2,0x9;  sup- 
plies for  boarding  department,  $1,941;  labor,  $1,736;  repairs,  $1,432;  power,  light,  and 
heat,  $1,430;  taxes,  $1,200;  other  expenses,  $597. 

School  property:  Of  the  property  $102,500  was  in  the  plant,  $225,000  in  farm  land, 
comprising  420  acres,  which  is  rented  out,  and  $1 ,700  in  endowment. 

Plant — Land:  Estimated  value,  $25,000.  About  25  acres  of  the  land  owned  is 
used  for  school  purposes.  The  school  receives  but  little  income  from  the  larger  portion 
of  this  land.  The  campus  is  a  magnificent  grove,  but  very  little  attention  has  been 
given  to  the  improvement  of  its  natural  beauty. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $74,000.  Three  of  the  buildings  are  large  brick 
structures.  The  main  building,  three  stories  high,  is  used  for  recitations,  library,  offices, 
and  boys'  dormitory.  A  four-story  brick  building  contains  the  dining  hall  and  dormitory 
accommodations  for  about  100  girls.  The  science  building,  two  stories  high,  is  used  for 
teaching  chemistry  and  physics  and  as  a  lecture  hall.  There  are  also  two  small  one- 
story  brick  structures.  One  of  these  is  used  for  the  blacksmith  shop.  The  other  was 
built  and  equipped  for  a  creamery,  but  is  not  now  in  use.  In  addition  to  these  there  are 
the  president's  house  and  four  frame  cottages  used  for  teachers'  residences. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $3,500;  furniture,  $3,000;  farm  equip- 
ment, $300;  library  books,  $200.  The  scientific  apparatus  and  shop  equipment  are 
negligible. 

Recommendations, — i.  That  in  view  of  the  important  geographical  position  of. 
Clark  University,  its  large  physical  equipment,  its  proximity  to  Gammon  with  its  large 
endowment  and  to  Thayer  Home  with  its  efficient  management,  the  Freedmen's  Board 
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continue  its  e£fort  to  reorganize  the  school  as    to   its  administration,  teachers,  and 
equipment. 

2.  That  dose  cooperation  be  developed  between  Clark  and  Gammon  so  that  the 
workers  and  equipment  may  be  mutually  helpful. 

3.  That  such  useful  subjects  as  physiology,  psychology,  and  agriculture  be  included 
in  the  college  preparatory  course  as  well  as  in  the  normal  course. 

4.  That  the  extensive  acreage  of  land  and  the  dairy  equipment  be  used  to  prepare 
teachers  and  workers  for  a  Negro  population  81  per  cent  rural. 

Dates  of  visits:  October,  1913;  January,  1914;  February,  1915. 

THAYER  HOME  OF  CLARK  UNIVERSITY. 

Superintendent:  Miss  Flora  Mitchell.* 

A  home  school  for  girls  maintained  and  managed  by  the  Woman's  Home  Mis- 
sionary Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  It  is  well  managed  and  effective. 
The  work  is  a  part  of  the  educational  activities  of  Clark  University. 

Attendance. — Total,  194;  boarders,  41. 

Teachers  and  workers. — ^Total,  7;  all  women;  white  5,  colored  2.  All  of  the  workers 
are  well  trained  and  devoted  to  their  work. 

Organization. — The  girls  boarding  in  the  home  receive  training  in  household  care 
and  attend  classes  at  Clark  University.  Instruction  in  cooking  and  sewing  is  also  pro- 
vided for  the  girls  in  Clark  University.  The  course  in  sewing  begins  in  the  lower  grades 
and  covers  eight  years,  with  two  lessons  per  week;  each  lesson  is  45  minutes.  Dress- 
making "has  grown  to  be  an  independent  department.  It  not  only  teaches  its  students 
to  make  their  own  dresses,  but  sends  them  forth  equipped  with  a  trade.  It  has  a  four- 
year  course,  the  hours  being  from  9  a.  m.  to  4  p.  m.  four  days  in  each  week."  Cooking 
"begins  in  the  college  preparatory  and  normal  classes  and  covers  a  course  of  four  years, 
each  class  having  two  lessons  a  week."  The  kindergarten  has  been  in  operation  seven 
years.  The  aim  of  the  department  is  to  furnish  training  for  the  children  and  also  a 
course  of  practical  instruction  for  the  benefit  of  young  women  who  expect  to  become 
teachers. 

Financial,  igjs-14. — An  annual  appropriation  of  about  $4,000  from  the  Woman's 
Home  Missionary  Society  is  practically  all  the  support  the  school  receives.  All  of  this 
is  used  for  salaries  and  running  expenses. 

Plant. — Estimated  value,  $13,500.  The  plant  consists  of  5  acres  of  land,  a  neat 
two-story  frame  building  and  good  domestic  science  equipment.  The  building  is  dean 
and  the  entire  plant  is  well  kept. 

Recommendations. — i.  That  this  work  be  encouraged  in  every  way  possible. 

Dates  of  visits:  October,  1913;  January,  1914;  February,  1915. 

GAMMON  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY. 

President :  P.  M.  Watters.* 

An  institution  with  a  large  endowment  devoted  entirely  to  the  training  of  ministers 
and  with  equipment  and  teaching  force  capable  of  standard  theological  work.  Its 
management  is  progressive  but  handicapped  by  small  attendance.     "  It  cordially  wc^l- 

^Wfalte. 
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comes  ministers  and  candidates  of  all  evangelical  denominations."  Ample  provision 
is  being  made  for  boarding  pupils. 

The  institution  was  founded  in  1882  through  the  efforts  of  Bishop  W.  P.  Thirldeld 
and  the  liberal  endowment  given  by  Mr.  Gammon.  It  is  now  under  the  control  of  the 
Freedmen's  Aid  Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  and  a  sdf-perpetuating 
board  of  trustees. 

Attendance. — ^Total,  78;  male  75,  female  3.  There  is  much  diversity  among  the 
students  in  scholastic  preparation;  11  have  had  college  education. 

Teachers, — ^Total,  6;  all  male;  white  4,  colored  2     All  the  teachers  are  well  trained. 

Organization. — "  It  b  the  aim  of  the  seminary  to  furnish  a  theological  training  which 
shall  be  most  vitally  related  to  the  present-day  demands  of  the  Christian  ministry,  and 
which  shall  be  the  outgrowth  of  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  EngUsh  Bible."  Two 
courses  are  offered.  The  *  *  diploma  course  * '  requires  a  good  English  education  for  entrance 
and  three  years  of  study  for  graduation.  The  "  degree  course  '*  requires  the  degree  of  A.  B. 
for  entrance,  and  three  years  of  study,  including  two  years  of  Greek,  for  graduation. 
Hebrew  is  elective.  The  curriculum  provides  courses  in  ethics,  missions,  sociology,  and 
social  service.     No  provision  is  made  for  the  study  of  rural  problems. 

Extension  work :  The  purpose  of  the  Stewart  Missionary  Foundation,  with  an  endow- 
ment of  $115,000,  is  to  interest  colored  churches  and  schools  in  the  African  missions. 
Thisfoundation  has  its  headquarters  at  Gammon  and  maintains  a  representative  there, 
who  gives  limited  time  to  classroom  instruction.  Most  of  his  time  is  spent  in  organizing 
mission  groups  in  the  large  colored  schools  of  the  country  and  in  the  publication  of  articles 
concerning  African  missions. 

Financial,  1912-13. — ^As  far  as  could  be  determined  the  more  important  financial 
items  were: 

Income $27,000 

Expendittires 18, 141 

Value  of  property 530, 000 

Source  of  income:  Endowment  fund,  $27,000.  The  income  from  the  endowment  is 
more  than  adequate  to  support  the  school.  The  unused  balance  is  added  to  the  endow- 
ment fund. 

Items  of  expenditures:  Salaries,  $12,000;  water,  Ught,  and  heat,  $1,216;  labor, 
$1,036;  repairs,  $1,047;  supplies  and  material,  $908;  traveling  expenses,  $508;  books, 
$404;  equipment,  $357;  student  labor,  $336;  printing  catalogue,  $303;  other  expenses, 
$69. 

School  property:  Of  the  property  $420,000  was  in  endowment  and  $110,000  in  the 
plant. 

Plant. — Land:  Estimated  value,  $17,000.  The  campus  comprises  17  acres  and  is 
beautifully  wooded  and  well  kept. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $83,500.  Gammon  Hall,  a  large  four-story  brick  build- 
ing, contains  offices,  chapel,  recitation  rooms,  and  dormitory.  The  library  building  is  of 
brick  and  stone  construction;  the  dimensions  are  68  by  48  feet.  The  main  floor  is  used 
for  the  library;  the  basement  contains  the  workroom.  A  handsome  brick  dining  hall 
has  been  built  recently.  Other  buildiiigs  are  a  two-story  frame  cottage  used  for  the  presi- 
dent's home  and  14  small  houses  for  married  students. 
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Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $9,500.  Furniture,  $5,000;  library  books, 
$4,500. 

Recammendations. — i .  That  the  t  rustees  recognize  the  importance  of  continuity  in  the 
administration  of  the  seminary. 

2.  That  the  course  in  social  conditions  include  rural  economics,  with  the  theory  and 
practice  of  gardening.* 

3.  That  short  courses  in  religion,  sanitation,  and  urban  and  rural  conditions  be  pro- 
vided for  ministers  of  limited  training. 

Dates  of  visits:  October,  1913;  January,  1914;  February  and  May,  1915. 

MOREHOUSE  COLLEGE. 

President:  John  Hope. 

A  young  men's  school  of  secondary  and  college  grade,  with  classes  in  theology  and  an 
elementary  department.  It  is  the  leading  Baptist  school  of  Georgia  and  holds  high  rank 
among  the  schools  of  the  South. 

Under  different  names  and  on  various  sites  it  traces  its  history  to  the  year  1867.  It 
was  organized  on  its  present  site  in  1890.  In  191 3  the  name  was  changed  from  Atlanta 
Baptist  College  to  its  present  title  as  a  tribute  to  Dr.  H.  L.  Morehouse.  The  institution 
is  owned  by  the  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society.  A  self-perpetuadng  board  of 
trustees  acts  in  an  advisory  capacity. 

Attendance, — ^Total,  277;  elementary  no,  secondary  in;  college,  not  including 
Spelman  students,  38;  ministerial,  18.  Of  the  higher  pupils  31  were  from  Atlanta,  64 
from  other  parts  of  Georgia,  and  72  from  other  States.  There  were  150  boarders  and  43 
from  farm  homes.  \ 

Teachers  and  workers. — ^Total,  19;  male  14,  female  5;  white  2,  colored  17;  grades 
2,  academic  11,  leligion  2,  music  i,  gardening  i,  matron  i,  medical  adviser,  i.  The 
teachers  are  devoted  to  the  welfare  of  their  pupils  and  command  the  confidence  of  the 
student  body.  The  result  is  an  enthusiasm  and  unanimity  of  spirit  that  are  favomble  to 
good  work. 

Organization. — Elementary:  The  grades  are  well  taught;  two  periods  a  week  of 
manual  training  are  provided  in  each  class. 

Secondary:  The  secondary  grades  are  "intended  primarily  to  prepare  men  for  col- 
lege." The  course  includes:  English,  3>^  years;  Latin,  4;  Greek,  i;  mathematics,  2>^; 
botany  and  physical  geography,  i;  history,  i;  civics,  }/i;  ph3rsiology,  )^.  There  are 
also  short  courses  in  music,  Bible,  and  manual  training.  This  preparatory  course  is 
required  of  all  students.    There  are  no  elective  courses. 

College:  All  pupils  entering  the  college  are  required  to  complete  the  foreign  lan- 
guages of  the  secondary  course.  The  courses  and  the  number  of  pupils  in  each  were: 
English,  28;  Latin,  22;  German,  17;  Bible,  15;  chemistry,  14;  mathematics,  13; 
ethics  and  sociology,  11;  Greek,  10;  history,  9;  physics,  8;  geology  and  education,  4; 
Greek  and  Latin  training  course,  4;  church  history,  i ;  and  philosophy,  i. 

Ministerial:  There  were  2  teachers  and  18  students  in  the  ministerial  department. 
Owing  to  the  limited  preparation  of  the  majority  of  the  students  and  the  great  demand 

*  See  rgr<jwin»fc>^Hari/«iw  in  suxiuiiAry  chapter,  p.  aa. 
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for  colored  ministers  of  even  slight  training,  the  simple  theological  courses  offered  serve 
a  useful  end. 

Neighborhood  union:  The  "Neighborhood  union"  is  an  organization  of  the  colored 
women  of  Atlanta,  started  in  1908  by  Mrs.  John  Hope,  wife  of  the  president,  "for  moral 
and  social  uplift  of  the  communities  in  which  the  organization  and  its  branches  may  be 
established.''  The  union  has  made  liberal  use  of  the  Morehouse  equipment.  It  is  now 
such  an  important  factor  in  the  philanthropic  work  of  Atlanta  as  to  attract  the  cooper- 
ation of  many  organizations. 

Financial,  igiz-ij. — The  system  of  accounts  is  good  and  the  business  management 
economical.     The  more  important  items  were : 

Income,  excluding  noneducational  receipts $17, 560 

Expenditures,  less  noneducational  receipts 18, 050 

Value  of  school  property 182, 139 

Sources  of  income:  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society,  $12,465;  tuition  and 
fees,  $2,860;  general  donations,  $1,185;  endowments,  $1,050.  The  noneducational 
receipts  were  from  the  boarding  department  and  amounted  to  $7,513. 

Items  of  expenditures:  Salaries,  $11,728;  supplies  for  boarding  department,  $6,373 ; 
equipment  and  furniture,  $1,405;  labor,  $1,349;  repairs,  $1,254;  niaterials  in  literary 
departments,  $1,028;  power,  light,  and  heat,  $580;  advertising,  $73;  other  expenses, 

$1,791. 

School  property:  Of  the  property,  $155,200  was  in  the  plant,  $21,800  in  endowment, 

and  $5,139  in  cash  and  supplies  on  hand. 

Plant. — Land:  Estimated  value,  $34,800.  The  school  grounds  and  campus  com- 
prise 13  acres  of  land  near  the  western  dty  limits.     The  grotmds  are  neatly  kept. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $102,000.  There  are  four  well-constructed  brick  build- 
ings. Graves*  Hall,  valued  at  $28,000,  contains  dormitories  and  dining  room.  Quarles 
Hall,  valued  at  $14,000,  contains  classrooms,  laboratory,  and  lecture  room.  Sales  Hall, 
valued  at  $40,000,  contains  shops,  gymnasium,  and  baths  in  the  basement,  and  class- 
rooms, offices,  library,  and  a  chapel  with  a  seating  capacity  of  700  on  the  upper  floors. 
The  president's  house  is  a  neat  two-stoiy  brick  structure,  designed  to  harmonize  with 
the  other  buildings.  A  two-story  frame  building  contains  the  printing  office  and  laun- 
dry.    There  is  also  a  bam  on  the  grounds. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $18,400.  Of  this,  $15,000  was  in  scientific 
apparatus  and  furniture;  $3,000  in  books  in  library;  and  $400  in  live  stock  and  farm 
implements. 

Recommendations. — i.  That  the  training  ot  men  to  be  ministers  and  teachers  for  a 
people  81  per  cent  rural  be  the  first  object  of  the  school. 

2.  That  the  courses  of  study  be  strengthened  by  the  addition  of  work  in  the  ph3rsical 
sciences  and  the  practical  arts  that  relate  to  the  economic  welfare  and  sanitation  of  the 
pupils'  home  communities. 

3.  That  college  instruction  be  carried  on  in  cooperation  with  other  schools,  thus 
avoiding  the  duplication  of  college  courses  for  small  classes. 

Dates  of  visits:  October,  1913;  January,  1914;  February,  1915. 
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MORRIS  BROWN  UNIVERSITY. 

President:  W.  A.  Fountain. 

A  school  of  secondary  grade  with  a  large  elementary  enrollment  and  several  addi- 
tional departments  whose  existence  is  more  nominal  than  real. 

The  institution  was  founded  in  1 88 1  as  Morris  Brown  College,  opened  in  1885  by 
the  Georgia  conference,  and  rechartered  as  a  university  in  1906.  It  is  owned,  maintained, 
and  managed  by  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  Georgia.  Its  board  of 
trustees  is  an  unwieldy  body  of  over  100  members,  elected  annually  by  the  conference. 
The  large  membership  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  each  member  is  assessed  to  support 
the  school. 

Attendance. — ^Total,  508;  elementary  235,  secondary  177,  nurse  training  30,  minis- 
terial 53,  conmierdal  3,  college  subjects  10.  There  weie  186  boarders.  Over  half  the 
pupils  are  from  the  dty  of  Atlanta,  and  a  tenth  are  from  States  other  than  Georgia. 

Teachers  and  workers, — ^Total,  29;  male  16,  female  13,  all  colored;  grades  6, 
academic  8,  miscellaneous  15.     Most  of  the  teachers  were  trained  at  Morris  Brown. 

OrgofUzoHon. — ^An  elaborate  organization  is  claimed,  involving  1 1  separate  courses. 
Only  the  elementary  and  secondary  work  is  at  all  effective,  however.  The  other  depart- 
ments, with  scant  attendance  and  inadequate  teaching  force  and  equipment,  are  those 
of  theology,  college,  science,  commerce,  music,  nurse  training,  domestic  science,  and 
industrial  training.     Domestic  science  is  fairly  well  taught. 

Elementary :  The  elementary  work  is  done  in  seven  grades  and  a  so-called  subnormal 
class. 

Secondary:  The  secondary  pupils  are  in  two  groups,  college  preparatory  with  21 
pupils  and  normal  with  156.  The  college  preparatory  course  includes:  Latin,  4  years; 
Greek,  3;  mathematics,  3;  English,  2;  physics,  i;  physical  geography,  i;  literature,  i; 
music,  I,  and  history,  i.  The  normal  course  includes  the  same  amount  of  mathe- 
matics, I  year  less  of  Latin  and  Greek,  and  adds  botany,  chemistry,  logic,  and  teacher 
training,  the  latter  consisting  of  one  course  in  school  management.  Little  provision 
is  made  for  such  useful  subjects  as  physiology,  civics,  and  social  studies.  Quality  and 
thoroughness  seem  to  have  been  sacrificed  to  an  elaborate  curriculum. 

Financial,  1912-13. — ^The  financial  management  of  the  school  is  unsatisfactory. 
The  president  has  charge  of  the  board  and  tuition  money.  Practically  no  records  are 
kept  for  the  boarding  department.  The  other  funds  are  managed  by  the  treasurer  of 
the  Morris  Brown  Educational  System  of  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
which  includes  two  other  schools  besides  Morris  Brown.  The  treasurer  lives  at  Macon, 
Ga.  As  far  as  could  be  determined  from  the  report  of  tl^  treasurer  the  more  important 
finanrial  items  were  as  follows: 

Income,  excluding  noneducational  receipts $12,  583 

Expenditures,  less  noneducational  receipts 13,  583 

Indebtedness 18,  cop 

Value  of  school  property 150,  cop 

Sotu-ces  of  income:  Of  the  total  income  reported,  $7,863  was  raised  by  the  various 
chtmrh  conferences  throughout  the  State;  $2,904  was  from  tuition  and  fees;  $849  was 
rent  from  farm  land ;  $747  was  from  trustees'  dues ;  and  $1 50  from  a  special  bequest. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Salaries,  $11,218.    Other  expenses,  $1,335. 
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Indebtedness:  Mortgage  on  part  of  school  property,  $18,000.  Much  of  this  is 
due  for  land  purchased  recently. 

School  property:  Value  of  plant,  $125,000;  land  near  Macon,  Ga.,  purchased  for 
the  future  location  of  the  school,  $25,000.  There  are  623  acres  in  the  tract,  some  of 
which  is  rented  out. 

Plant. — Land:  Estimated  value,  $20,000.  The  school  grounds  comprise  nearly  5 
acres  on  an  elevation  of  commanding  view  in  a  desirable  residential  section  of  the  city. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $100,000.  The  main  building  is  a  lai^e  three-story 
brick,  structure,  valued  at  about  $70,000,  used  for  girls'  dormitory  and  all  school 
activities.  The  boys'  dormitory  is  a  four-story  brick  building  with  basement,  value 
about  $30,000.  The  exterior  presented  a  neat  appearance.  The  classrooms  and  dor* 
mitories  seemed  to  lack  supervision. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $5,000,  practically  all  of  which  consists  of 
dormitory  and  classroom  furniture.  There  is  no  shop'  equipment  and  the  scientific 
apparatus  is  negligible. 

Recommendations, — i.  That  the  double  financial  S3rstem  be  abolished. 

2.  That  the  trustees  appoint  a  resident  treasurer,  who,  with  the  president,  shall 
keep  the  financial  records  in  accordance  with  a  system  installed  by  an  accredited  ac- 
countant. 

3.  That  the  books  be  audited  annually  by  an  accredited  accountant,  who  shall 
report  to  the  board  of  trustees. 

4.  That  the  present  unwieldy  board  of  trustees  intrust  the  immediate  management 
of  its  duties  to  a  small  and  responsible  executive  committee. 

5.  That  the  school  organization  be  simplified  and  the  energy  of  the  institution  be 
centered  upon  two  or  three  departments. 

6.  That  the  trustees  be  encouraged  to  carry  out  their  plan  to  transfer  the  institution 
to  Macon,  Ga.,  where  the  school  can  enlarge  its  industrial  department  and  the  higher 
courses  will  not  be  duplicated  by  other  institutions. 

Dates  of  visits:  October,  1913;  January,  1914;  February,  1915. 

SPEIAIAN  SEMINARY. 

President:  Miss  Lucy  H.  Tapley.* 

A  girls'  school  of  secondary  grade  with  a  large  elementary  enrollment.  Its  main 
work  is  the  training  of  teachers.  College  students  have  access  to  the  classes  at  More- 
house College.  A  limited  amount  of  thorough  industrial  work  is  done.  The  school 
maintains  a  hospital  for  the  training  of  nurses.  Spelman  is  one  of  the  most  thorough 
schools  for  colored  people  in  the  South. 

The  school  was  founded  in  1881  and  is  owned  by  an  independent  board  of  trustees 
and  the  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society.  It  receives  appropriations  from  the 
General  Education  Board,  the  Woman's  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society,  and 

the  Slater  Fund. 

Attendance, — ^Total,  595;  elementary  330,  secondary  195,  college  11,  special  students 
in  nursing  and  dressmaking,  59;  boarders,  382.  Of  the  pupils  reporting  home  address, 
72  were  from  Atlanta,  77  from  other  places  in  Georgia,  and  83  from  other  States.  The 
reported  enrollment  for  the  year  was  631. 

>  White. 
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Teachers  and  workers, — ^Total,  51;  male  i,  female  50;  white  48,  colored  3;  grade 

and  critic  teachers  10,  academic  17,  indtistrial  3,  music  4,  commercial  2,  nurses  2, 

^administrative  workers  7,  matrons  6.     In  addition  there  are  visiting  physicians  in 

the  nurse-training  department.    The  teachers  were  trained  in  northern  colleges  and 

normal  schools.    Their  thoroughness  is  reflected  in  the  work  and  character  of  the  pupils. 

Organization, — Elementary:  Elementary  work  is  done  in  the  normal  practice 
school  of  eight  grades.  , 

Secondary:  The  pupils  are  in  three  groups.  The  English  normal  course,  with  an 
attendance  of  144,  consists  of  one  year  of  review  of  elementary  subjects  and  methods 
of  teaching  them,  followed  by  three  years  of  secondary  work  with  special  reference  to 
preparation  for  teaching.  The  English-Latin  course,  with  28  pupils,  is  composed  of  the 
usual  high-school  subjects  with  liberal  time  for  the  study  of  the  Bible.  ''During  the 
high-school  course  there  is  instruction  in  vocal  music,  physical  culture,  drawing,  sewing, 
cooking,  aiid  temperance.*'  The  teachers'  professional  department,  23  students,  is 
for  graduates  of  high  schools  who  desire  special  preparation  for  teaching  in  elementary 
schools.  The  course  covers  three  years  and  includes  both  matter  and  method  in  ele- 
mentary school  branches. 

College:  Arrangement  has  been  made  whereby  pupils  desiring  college  work  attend 
Morehouse  College.  In  return  Spelman  Seminary  maintains  a  full-time  instructor  at 
that  institution. 

Nurse  training:  The  nurse-training  department,  18  in  attendance,  has  a  new,  fully 
equipped  hospital  of  31  beds.    Three  years  of  service  are  requirt*d  for  graduation. 

Industrial:  The  industrial  courses  include  cooking,  sewing,  basketry,  bench  worK, 
laundering,  agriculture,  printing,  dressmaking,  and  millinery.  All  but  printing,  milli- 
nery, and  dressmaking,  which  are  elective,  have  short-time  allotments  in  certain  classes. 
Plain  sewing  is  required  in  all  classes  from  the  second  grade  through  the  elementary 
department  and  one  year  in  the  high  school.  Dressmaking  is  elective  to  those  who  have 
finished  plain  sewing.  Cooking  is  a  three-year  course  with  one  period  each  week.  Only 
dressmaking  can  be  taken  without  some  literary  woik.  There  were  41  girls  who  special- 
ized in  dressmaking. 

Extension :  An  industrial  teacher  is  employed  to  visit  the  county  schools  and  assist 
the  teachers  in  their  industrial  classes  and  neighborhood  work.  Monthly  meetings  of 
these  teachers  are  held  at  the  seminary. 

Financial,  1912-13. — The  books  are  carefully  kept  and  audited  annually.  The 
business  management  is  economical.     The  more  important  financial  items  were: 

Income,  excluding  noneducational  receipts $39, 566 

Expenditure,  less  noneducational  receipts 27,  574 

Indebtedness 4,  716 

Value  of  propetry 364, 585 

Sources  of  income:  General  education  board,  $15,000;  Woman's  American  Bap- 
tist Home  Mission  Society,  $8,000;  tuition  and  fees,  $6,186;  Slater  Fund,  $4,000;  general 
donations,  $3,625;  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society,  $1,500;  endowments, 
$1  >255.  The  noneducational  receipts  amounted  to  $38,895,  as  follows :  Boarding  depart- 
ment, $30,172;  books  sold,  $3,047;  trade  school,  $1,759;  hospital,  $2,015;  farm,  $1,902. 
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Items  of  expenditure:  Salaries,  $27,751;  material  and  supplies,  $20,101;  student 
labor,  $6,988;  power,  light,  and  heat,  $5,  617;  repairs,  $3,049;  printing,  stationery,  and 
office  expenses,  $1,148;  care  of  buildings  and  grounds,  $1,053;  equipment,  $760.  The 
excess  of  income  over  expenditure  was  accounted  for  as  funds  held  for  special  purposes, 
reserve  fund  for  repairs,  and  amounts  paid  on  the  indebtedness. 

School  property:  Of  the  property  $326,718  was  in  the  plant,  $32,868  in  endowment, 
and  $4,981    in  cash  and  supplies  on  hand. 

Indebtedness:  Student  credit  balances,  $1,047;  accounts  payable  for  equipment 
and  supplies,  $2,000;  repairs,  $1,669. 

Plant, — Land:  Estimated  value,  $40,000.  The  school  has  a  beautiful  campus  of 
20  acres  on  the  western  heights  of  Atlanta. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $250,000.  The  10  brick  buildings  provide  ample  room 
for  all  departments.  Of  these,  four  are  three-story  buildings  and  five  are  two  stories. 
A  one-story  building,  50  by  55  feet,  houses  the  heating  plant.  MacVicar  Hospital  is  a 
modem  well-equipped  building.  Rockefeller  Hall  contains  offices,  the  high-school 
department,  and  a  chapel  with  a  seating  capacity  of  1,000.  Morgan,  Packard,  More- 
house, and  Rockefeller  halls  furnish  accommodations  for  300  boarding  students.  The 
bam,  shop,  and  superintendent's  house  are  frame  stmctures. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $36,718.  Of  this  $25,828  was  in  furniture, 
$808  in  scientific  apparatus,  $1,555  in  library  books,  $1,209  in  farm  equipment  and  live 
stock,  and  $7,318  in  other  equipment. 

Recommendations. — i .  That  the  liberal  support  for  this  good  work  be  continued. 

2.  That  more  time  be  given  to  the  theory  and  practice  of  gardening.^ 

Dates  of  visits:  October,  1913;  January,  1914;  February,  1915. 

• 

''  GLYNN  COUNTY. 

White.  Negro. 

' .        Population  in  1910 5, 939  9, 774 

Children  6  to  14  years  of  age,  1910 i,  088  2, 041 

Teachers'  salaries  in  public  schools  in  1911-12 (')  (') 

Teachers'  salaries  per  child  6  to  14  in  county (^)  (') 

Percentage  illiterate,  19x0 2.2  29. 3 

The  rural  population  is  35.2  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  average  length  of  the  public 
school  term  is  7.7  months  for  white  pupils  and  6  months  for  colored.  The  number  of 
teachers  is  40  in  white  schools  and  24  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance  is 
838  white  pupils  and  651  colored  pupils.  These  statistics  indicate  an  urgent  need  for 
increased  school  facilities  in  the  rural  districts.  The  schools  of  Glynn  County  and  the  city 
of  Brunswick  are  administered  as  a  unit.  The  expenditure  for  teachers'  salaries  could 
not  be  obtained  either  by  correspondence  with  the  State  department  of  education  of 
Brunswick  or  with  the  county  superintendent. 

Though  good  work  is  done  in  the  Brunswick  public  schools,  the  accommodations 
for  colored  pupils  are  insufficient.  The  St.  Athanasius  parochial  school  enrolls  a  large 
number  of  elementary  and  secondary  pupils.  It  should  center  its  efforts  on  second- 
ary and  industrial  work  for  the  city.  The  Selden  Normal  School,  which  has  recently 
moved  to  the  suburbs,  should  be  developed  as  a  central  training  institution  where  pupils 
may  board  and  supplement  the  training  received  in  the  rural  schools. 

1  See  recommendations  in  summary  chapter,  p.  3 a.  *  See  footnote  on  p.  185. 
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BRUNSWICK.' 

SELDEN  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  H.  A.  Bleach. 

A  school  of  elementary  and  secondary  grade.  It  was  founded  in  1903  and  is  owned 
by  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Missions  for  Freedmen.  The  school  has  an  independent 
board  of  trustees.  It  is  supported  in  part  by  the  Presbyterian  Board  and  imtil  recently 
received  small  appropriations  from  the  American  Missionary  Association  of  the  Congre- 
gational Church. 

Attendance. — ^Total,  130;  elementary  90,  secondary  40.  There  were  30  pupils 
boarding  at  the  school. 

Teachers. — ^Total,  9;  all  colored;  male  3,  female  6. 

Organization, — Elementary:  Pupils  are  admitted  as  low  as  the  fourth  grade.  The 
elementary  classes  are  fairly  well  taught. 

Secondary:  The  three-year  secondary  course  includes  Latin,  English,  mathematics, 
agriculture,  physiology,  history,  elementary  science,  psychology,  and  industrial  work. 

Industrial:  Instruction  in  sewing  and  cooking  is  provided  for  all  the  girls.  The 
industrial  work  for  boys  consists  of  farm  labor. 

Financial,  1914-13, — ^The  books  and  records  are  kept  in  accordance  with  the 
requirements  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Missions  for  Freedmen.  The  more  important 
items  for  the  year  were: 

Income,  excluding  nonediicational  receipts $3, 930 

Expenditures,  leas  noneducational  receipts 3, 913 

Vftlue  of  plant 15, 544 

Sources  of  income:  Board  of  Missions,  $3,013;  tuition  and  fees,  $486;  donations, 
$277;  rallies  and  entertainments,  $107;  other  souroes,  $37.  The  noneducational 
receipts  amounted  to  $3,353,  of  which  $3,096  was  from  the  boarding  department  and 
$257  from  the  farm. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Supplies  for  boarding  department,  $3,773;  salaries,  $2,431; 
fuel  and  other  supplies,  $491;  outside  labor,  $200;  furniture,  $154;  books,  stationery, 
and  postage,  $101;  music  department  expenses,  $95;  repairs,  $15;  taxes,  $6. 

Plant. — ^Land:  Estimated  value,  $5,000.  The  school  land  comprises  57  acres  near 
the  town.    A  part  of  the  land  is  used  for  farm  purposes. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $10,000.  There  are  three  buildings  on  the  grounds. 
They  ar^  in  good  repair. 

Movable  equipment :  Estimated  value,  $544.  The  equipment  consists  chiefly  of 
classroom  and  dormitory  furniture. 

Recommendation. — ^That  the  school  make  ample  provision  for  teacher  training  and 
the  theory  and  practice  of  gardening. ' 

Dates  of  visits:  December,  1913;  January,  1916. 

ST.  ATHANASIUS  PAROCHIAL  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  W.  A.  Perry. 

A  good  elementary  day  school  with  a  few  secondary  pupils.  It  supplements  the 
inadequate  public-school  facilities. 

>  Since  date  o(  visit  this  insdtutioa  hat  been  moved  to  a  rural  cumnunity  near  Bnintwidc. 
«  See  ffmrnmrndation  in  wiBnnary  ch^>t«r,  i>.  aa. 
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The  school  was  founded  in  1888  by  the  American  Church  Institute  for  Negroes  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  It  is  owned  by  the  Episcopal  diocese  of  Georgia  and 
partially  supported  by  the  American  Church  Institute. 

Attendance, — "total,  226.     There  were  15  pupils  above  the  eighth  grade. 

Teachers, — ^Total,  14;  all  colored;  male  i,  female  13. 

Organization. — The  work  covers  10  grades  of  regular  academic  work.  In  addition 
the  girls  have  two  hours  a  week  in  sewing  and  the  boys  above  the  sixth  grade  two  hours 
in  shoemaking. 

Financial,  191 2-1 3. — As  far  as  could  be  determined  the  more  important  items  were: 

Income $3, 624 

Expenditures 3, 624 

Value  of  plant . 10, 000 

Sources  of  income:  American  Church  Institute  for  Negroes,  $1,800;  Episcopal  Board 
of  Missions,  $1,000;  tuition  and  fees,  $824. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Salaries,  $3,200;  operating  expenses,  $424. 

Plant. — Land:  Estimated  value,  $1,000.     The  land  consists  of  a  large  dty  lot. 

Building:  Estimated  value,  $8,500.  The  only  building  is  a  neat  two-story  stucco 
building  containing  classrooms.     There  are  no  dormitory  provisions. 

Movable  equipment :  Estimated  value,  $500.  The  equipment  is  hmited  to  a  small 
amount  of  classroom  furniture. 

Recommendations. — i.  That  the  theory  and  practice  of  gardening  be  made  part  of 
the  regular  course  and  the  industrial  course  strengthened.* 

2.  That  the  secondary  course  provide  for  teacher  training. 

Date  of  visit:  December,  1913.     Facts  verified,  1916. 

GREENE  COUNTY. 

White.  Negro. 

Pbpulation,  1910 6, 875  11, 636 

Children  6  to  14  years  of  age,  1910 i,  476  2, 843 

Teachers'  salaries  in  public  schools  in  1911-12 $13, 016  $3, 431 

Teachers'  salaries  per  child  6  to  14  in  county $8. 8z  $1. 20 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910 2. 8  47. 4 

The  entire  population  is  rural.  The  average  length  of  the  public  school  term  is 
6  months  for  white  pupils  and  5  months  for  the  colored.  The  number  of  teachers  is  39 
in  white  schools  and  37  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance  is  808  white  pupils 
cmd  1,131  colored  pupils. 

These  statistics  indicate  an  urgent  need  for  additional  school  facilities.  The  work 
of  the  elementary  schools  should  be  extended  and  strengthened.  As  a  central  training 
school  where  pupils  may  board  and  supplement  the  training  received  in  the  rural  schools 
the  Union  Point  Industrial  School  merits  support. 

UNION  POINT. 

UNION  POINT  NORMAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  Italy  Le  Conte. 

An  elementary  school  with  a  few  boarding  pupils.  Through  the  activity  of  the 
principal,  the  school  is  doing  much  to  encourage  industry  and  thrift  in  the  community 
and  is  well  thought  of  by  both  white  and  colored  people. 

>  See  recammendations  in  summary  chapter,  p.  sa. 
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The  school  was  founded  in  1904  by  the  principal  and  is  owned  and  controlled  by 
the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Missions  for  Preedmen. 

Attendance. — ^Total,  72;  practically  all  elementary.  The  attendance  increases 
after  the  cotton  season.    The  reported  enrollment  for  the  year  was  190. 

Teachers, — ^Total,  5;  all  colored.  The  teaching  force  consists  of  the  principal,  his 
wife,  and  three  other  women,  all  fairly  well  trained. 

Organization, — ^The  classes  are  well  taught.  Instruction  in  cooking  and  sewing 
is  provided  for  the  girls.  The  bojrs  work  for  pay  on  6  acres  of  land  owned  by  the 
principal. 

Financial^  1912-13, — ^The  total  income  of  the  school  is  about  $500.  Of  this  sum 
$366  comes  from  the  Presbyterian  Board  and  the  balance  from  board  and  tuition.  The 
full  amount  is  expended  in  salaries. 

Plant, — Estimated  value,  $4,000.  The  plant  consists  of  a  two-story  frame  building, 
a  quarter  of  an  acre  of  la|id,  and  furniture  valued  at  $300. 

Extension  work, — ^The  principal  conducts  a  6-acre  model  farm  near  the  school  and 
raises  the  best  cotton  of  any  farmer  in  the  community.  In  191 3  he  won  the  prize  of 
$25  for  the  best  cotton,  surpassing  both  white  and  colored  competitors.  He  has  also 
organized  a  farmers'  union  of  colored  men,  which  gives  $5  prizes  annually  for  the  largest 
ear  of  com,  the  largest  potato,  and  the  fattest  horse. 

Recommendations, — i.  That  the  Presb3rterian  Board  use  its  efforts  to  have  the 
school  developed  as  a  county  training  school. 

2.  That  teacher  training,  manual  training,  and  gardening  be  made  a  part  of  the 
regular  course.^ 

3.  That  the  financial  support  be  increased  to  extend  the  good  work  of  the  institu- 
tion. 

Date  of  visit:  October,  1913.    Facts  verified,  1915. 

HANCOCK  COUNTY. 

WUtc  Negitk. 

Population,  1910 4i  9^7  14, 268 

Children  6  to  14  years  of  age,  1910 i,  06a  3, 940 

Teachers'  salaries  in  public  schools,  19x1-12 $30, 396  $4, 176 

Teachers'  salary  per  child  6  to  14  in  county $19. 15  $x.  05 

Percentile  illiterate,  1910 3  34. 8 

The  entire  population  is  rural.  The  average  length  of  the  public  school  term  is  j,j 
months  for  white  pupils  and  6  months  for  colored.  The  number  of  teachers  is  34  in 
white  schools  and  35  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance  is  549  white  pupils 
and  1,401  colored  pupils.  These  statistics  indicate  the  need  for  additional  school 
facilities.  The  work  of  the  elementary  schools  should  be  extended  and  strengthened. 
The  Sparta  Agricultural  and  Industrial  School  should  be  developed  by  the  cotmty  as  a 

central  training  institution. 

_  _    * 

1  See  reoanuncndatioos  in  Bummary  chapter,  p.  aj. 
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SPARTA. 

SPARTA  AGRICULTURAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  L.  S.  Ingraham. 

A  small  elementary  school  owned  by  the  county.  It  was  founded  in  1910  by  the 
principal.  In  1914  the  building  and  5  acres  of  land  were  transferred  to  the  county  board 
of  education.     The  original  trustees  were  all  local  white  men  of  influence. 

Attendance, — ^Total,  80;  reported  enrollment,  124;  boys  57,  girls  67.  The  course 
includes  the  eight  elementary  grades,  with  some  provision  for  instruction  in  cooking 
and  sewing.    The  boys  do  some  work  on  the  principal's  farm  adjacent  to  the  school. 

Teachers. — ^Total,  4;  all  colored;  male  i,  female  3. 

Financial,  1914-1^, — ^Annual  reports  of  the  school  finances  are  made  by  the  princi- 
pal to  the  county  superintendent,  who  is  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  school.  Accord- 
ing to  the  report  for  the  year  ending  May  30,  191 5,  the  more  important  items  were: 

Income $1, 482 

Expendittire i,  482 

Value  of  plant 2, 500 

Sources  of  income:  County  board  of  education,  $500;  Slater  Fund,  $500;  donations, 
$414;  tuition  and  fees,  $68. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Teachers'  salaries,  $830;  buildings  and  repairs,  $584;  inci- 
dentals and  supplies,  $68. 

Plant. — Land:  Estimated  value,  $200.  The  land  comprises  5  acres.  A  small  part 
of  this  is  cultivated  as  a  garden. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $2,000.  There  are  two  frame  buildings.  The  main 
school  building  is  valued  at  $1,750.  The  other  is  a  small  house  used  as  dining  room. 
The  buildings  are  clean  and  in  fairly  good  repair. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $300.  The  equipment  consists  of  simple 
furniture  for  classrooms  and  a  few  tools  and  utensils. 

Recommendations, — i.  That  the  institution  be  made  a  central  school  for  giving 
secondary  and  industrial  training  to  the  pupils  of  the  cotmty. 

2.  That  teacher  training  and  the  theory  and  practice  of  gardening  be  made  part 
of  the  regular  course.* 

3.  That  aid  for  the  institution  be  given  under  the  direction  of  the  State  supervisor 
of  colored  schools. 

Date  of  visit:  November,  1913.     Facts  verified,  1916. 

HOUSTON   COUNTY. 

White.  Negro. 

Poptilation,  1910 6, 220  17, 388 

Children  6  to  14  years  of  age,  1910 i,  244  4, 515 

Teachers'  salaries  in  public  schools  in  1911-12 $14, 439  $4, 4x0 

Teachers'  salaries  per  child  6  to  14  in  county ^iz-  59  ^-97 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910 2.  5  4a  5 

The  rural  population  is  88.6  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  average  length  of  the  public- 
school  term  is  7  months  for  white  pupils  and  5.7  months  for  colored.  The  number  of 
teachers  is  48  in  white  schools  and  71  in  colored  schools.     The  average  attendance  is 

>  See  reooaunendetioos  in  suxnxnary  chapter,  p.  aa. 
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i»05o  white  pupils  and  1,588  colored  pupils.     There  is  evident  need  for  a  considerable 

increase  in  public-school  facilities.    A  Jeanes  Fund  worker  uses  the  Port  Valley  High 

and  Industrial  School  as  headquarters,  supervises  the  industrial  work  of  the  public 

schools,  and  organizes  com  and  canning  clubs.     The  Port  Valley  High  and  Industrial 

School  is  fairly  well  equipped  to  offer  agricultural  education  to  the  colored  pupils  of  the 

State. 

FORT  VALLBY. 

FORT  VALLEY  HIGH  AND  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  B.  P.  Hunt. 

A  school  of  elementary  and  secondary  grade.  The  instruction  in  agriculture  and 
industry  is  effective,  though  limited  by  lack  of  funds.  Extension  work  is  successfully 
done  in  the  county. 

The  school  was  founded  in  1893  and  is  owned  by  an  independent  board  of  white  and 
colored  trustees.  It  receives  aid  and  supervision  from  the  American  Church  Institute 
for  Negroes  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  the  county,  and  the  Slater  Pund. 

Attendance, — ^Total,  248;  elementary  221,  secondary  27;  male  88,  female  160; 
boarders,  96. 

Teachers  and  workers. — ^Total,  15;  all  colored;  male  6,  female  9.  In  addition  a 
Jeanes  Pund  worker,a  farm  demonstrator,  and  a  Sunday-school  worker  make  their  head- 
quarters at  the  school. 

Orgamzaiion, — Elementary:  The  elementary  work  covers  the  first  seven  grades, 
the  * 'preparatory"  year,  and  the  first  year  of  the  ''normal"  course.  One  or  two  second- 
ary subjects  are  given  in  the  first-year  normal  dass.     A  night  school  is  maintained. 

Secondary:  Secondary  work  is  done  in  the  last  three  years  of  the  "normal"  course. 
The  subjects  constitute  a  mixture  of  simple  high-school  and  teacher-training  work. 
The  course  includes:  English,  3  years;  mathematics,  i ;  physics,  2 ;  history,  i ;  Bible,  X; 
psychology,  i ;  ethics,  i ;  practice  teaching,  i. 

Industrial:  The  boys  have  woodwork,  bricklaying,  and  plastering,  though  little 
equipment  is  provided.  Every  girl  learns  to  sew,  cook,  and  wash,  and  each  is  expected 
to  specialize  in  one  of  the  subjects,  the  work  being  related  to  the  dormitory  and  dining 
room  of  the  institution. 

Agriculture :  Special  stress  is  laid  on  agriculture.  Both  boys  and  girls  take  the  class- 
room course. 

Financial,  1912-13. — The  school  has  an  excellent  system  of  accounting,  the  books 
are  carefully  kept,  and  the  business  management  is  ecomical.  The  books  are  audited 
annually  and  a  financial  report  printed.  According  to  the  report  for  1912-13  the  more 
important  items  for  the  year  were: 

Income,  excluding  noneducational  receipts $ia,  448 

Expenditures,  less  noneducational  receipts 13, 556 

Value  of  plant 46, 500 

Sources  of  income:  General  donations,  $9,757;  tuition  and  fees,  $748;  county 
appropriation,  $600;  American  Church  Institute  (Episcopal),  $500;  John  F.  Slater 
Fund,  $500;  house  rents,  $127;  net  proceeds  of  entertainments,  $88;  other  sources, 
$128.    The  noneducational  receipts  were  from  the  boarding  department,  industrial 
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department,  and  the  farm.  These  receipts  are  not  shown  separately,  but  the  cost 
figures  of  several  of  the  departments  are  included  as  items  of  expenditure. 

Items  of  expenditure:  The  net  cost  of  the  several  departments,  including  salaries, 
was  as  follows:  Maintenance  of  plant,  $3,851;  publicity,  campaign,  and  extension, 
$2,296;  academic  and  domestic  science,  $2,232 ;  administration,  $1,268;  new  equipment, 
$1,259;  industrial  department,  $1,184;  boarding  department  and  laundry,  $621;  agri- 
culture department,  $594;  other  expenses,  $251.  The  total  annual  expenditure  for 
salaries  was  $5,837. 

Plant. — ^Land:  Estimated  value,  $3,800.  The  school  owns  35  acres  of  land,  of 
which  about  10  acres  are  in  the  campus  and  about  20  acres  in  the  farm.  The  campus  is 
well  kept.     ' 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $36,500.  The  main  building  is  a  large  thiee-story 
brick  structure  containing  classrooms,  office,  and  girls*  dormitory.  The  chapel  and  boys' 
dormitory  building  is  also  a  three-story  structure.  Several  small  houses  and  cottages 
are  used  for  shops,  residences,  and  other  purposes.  The  buildings  are  in  good  repair 
and  the  rooms  clean  and  well  kep}:. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $6,200.  The  equipment  consists  of  furni- 
ture and  fairly  good  shop  tools  and  farm  implements. 

Recommendations, — i.  That  sufficient  funds  be  made  available  to  enable  the  insti- 
tution to  extend  its  agricultural  instruction. 

2.  That  effort  be  made  to  develop  this  institution  as  a  State  normal  school.       ^ 

Dates  of  visits;  October,  1913;  March,  1915.    Facts  verified,  1915. 

LIBERTY  COUNTY. 

White.  Negro. 

Population,  1910 4, 569  8, 355 

Children  6  to  14  years  of  age,  1910 i,  106  3, 218 

Teachers'  salaries  in  public  schools  in  1911-13 $9, 964  $3, 504 

Teachers'  salaries  per  child  6  to  14  in  county $9. 00  $i-  57 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910 i.  5  25. 9 

The  entire  population  is  rural.  The  average  length  of  the  public  school  term  is  five 
months  for  both  white  and  colored  pupils.  The  number  of  teachers  is  44  in  white 
schools  and  46  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance  is  735  for  white  pupils  and 
1,102  for  colored  pupils. 

These  statistics  indicate  urgent  need  for  additional  school  facilities.  The  work  of 
the  elementary  schools  should  be  extended  and  strengthened.  The  Dorchester  Academy 
serves  as  a  central  institution  where  the  training  given  in  the  public  schools  may  be  sup- 
plemented. Though  the  two  Presbyterian  schools  are  only  of  minor  educational  value, 
they  are  needed  as  the  only  schools  in  their  community.  Effort  should  be  made  to 
strengthen  the  work  and  have  the  county  assume  control  of  them  as  public  schools. 

THEBES. 
DORCHESTER  ACADEMY. 

Principal:  J.  F.  De  Castro.* 

A  school  of  elementary  and  secondary  grade  with  a  boarding  department.  The 
classroom  work  is  effective  and  the  management  is  economical. 

» White. 
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The  school  was  founded  in  187 1  by  the  American  Missionary  Association  of  the  Con- 
gregational Church  and  it  is  owned  and  supported  by  that  Association. 

Attendance, — ^Total,  381;  elementary  261,  secondary  30;  boarders,  70.  Of  the 
pupils  above  the  sixth  grade,  13  were  boys  and  43  girls.  The  reported  enrollment  for  the 
year  was  300. 

Teachers  and  workers. — Total,  13;  white  lo,  colored  3;  male  3,  female  10;  teach- 
ers 10,  matrons  2;  farm  manager,  i. 

Organization. — ^Elementary:  The  eight  elementary  gradec  are  well  taught. 

Secondary:  The  subjects  included  in  the  secondary  course  are:  English,  4  years; 
mathematics,  5;  science,  2}4l  history  and  civics,  2}^;  education,  i;  methods,  X* 

Industrial:  Courses  in  cooking,  sewing,  woodwork,  and  agriculture  are  provided 
for  all  pupils,  including  those  in  the  secondary  grades.  There  is  also  practical  work  in 
gardening. 

Financial,  1^1^14. — ^The  finances  are  controlled  by  the  American  Missionary  Asso- 
ciation. A  simple  and  effective  system  of  accounts  has  been  installed  recently.  The 
more  important  items  were: 

Income,  excluding  noneducational  receipts $5, 789 

Bxpenditures,  leas  noneducational  receipts 5, 789 

Value  of  plant ai,  700 

Sources  of  income:  American  Missionary  Association,  $4,063;  donations,  $1,047; 
tuition  and  fees,  $524;  other  sources,  $155.  The  noneducational  receipts  amounted  to 
$2,405,  of  which  $2,006  was  from  the  boarding  department  and  $399  from  farm  and  shop. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Salaries,  $4,110;  boarding  department  supplies,  $2,188; 
student  aid  and  labor,  $471;  equipment;  $274;  light  and  heat,  $229;  repairs,  $180; 
academic  supplies,  $121 ;  other  expenses,  $621. 

Plant. — Land:  Estimated  value,  $1,000.  The  land  comprises  105  acres  about  7 
miles  from  Mcintosh,  the  nearest  railroad  station.  About  half  of  the  land  is  improved 
and  used  for  school  campus,  farm,  and  garden. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $17,000.  The  buildings  are  all  of  frame  construction. 
They  include  the  school  building,  principars  home,  teachers'  home,  girls'  dormitory, 
boys'  dormitory,  dining  room  and  kitchen,  laundry  and  shop.  Most  of  the  buildings 
are  in  fairly  good  repair.     The  dormitories  are  well  kept. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $3,700.  Most  of  the  equipment  is  in  class- 
room and  dormitory  furniture.  There  is  fairly  good  equipment  for  sewing,  cooking,  wood- 
work, and  simple  agriculture. 

Recommendation. — ^That  the  work  be  encouraged  and  provision  for  teacher-training 
and  theory  and  practice  of  gardening  be  increased.^ 

Date  of  visit:  January,  1914. 

^  See  »*wn«HWMm#i«»i#T««  in  sununary  chapter,  p.  as. 
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MONROE  COUNTY. 

Wlilte.  Negro. 

Papulation,  1910 6, 793  X3i  656 

Children  6  to  14  years  of  age i,  470  3, 586 

Teachers'  salaries  in  public  schools,  1911-12 $93, 478  $6, 293 

Teachers'  salaries  per  child  6  to  14  in  county $15. 97  $1. 75 

Percentage  illiterate 4.0  4017 

The  entire  population  is  rural.  The  average  length  of  the  public  school  term  is  8.5 
months  for  white  pupils  and  6.2  months  for  colored.  The  number  of  teachers  is  63  in 
white  schools  and  50  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance  is  i»i7o  white  pupils 
and  1,254  colored  pupils. 

These  statistics  indicate  the  serious  need  for  increased  school  facilities.  The  Fors3i:h 
Normal  and  Industrial  Institute  furnishes  the  only  facilities  for  colored  children  in 
the  town.  Special  effort  should  be  made  to  reorganize  the  school  60  that  it  may  serve 
as  a  central  institution  where  pupils  of  the  county  may  supplement  the  limited  training 
received  in  the  public  schools. 

FORSYTH. 

FORSYTH  NORMAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  INSTITUTE. 

Principal:  W.  N.  Hubbard. 

An  elementary  school  with  12  pupils  in  the  ninth  grade.  It  is  owned  and  managed 
by  the  principal.  A  board  of  trustees,  composed  of  local  business  men  who  do  not  have 
time  to  supervise  the  management  of  the  school,  acts  in  an  advisory  capacity.  Title  to 
the  property  is  vested  in  the  principal. 

Attendance. — ^Total,  200.  Of  these  only.  12  are  above  the  eighth  grade.  Varjdng 
statements  of  the  enrollment  have  been  given.  An  enrollment  of  500  was  reported  in 
191 1 ;  in  1912-13  the  number  reported  to  the  Comimissioner  of  Education  was  433,  but 
the  number  present  at  the  time  of  visit  indicates  an  average  attendance  of  200. 

Teachers, — ^Total,  3;  all  colored.     A  blacksmith  also  gives  some  instruction. 

Organization. — Classes  range  from  the  first  grade  through  the  ninth.  Little  time 
is  given  to  industrial  work  or  teacher-training. 

Financial,  igiz~is. — No  financial  records  were  to  be  had.  The  principal  stated 
that  his  bookkeeper  "ran  off  with  all  the  accounts  of  the  school.''  As  far  as  could  be 
determined  from  the  printed  report  to  the  trustees  the  more  important  items  were: 

Income,  excluding  noneducational  receipts $3, 555 

Expenditures,  less  noneducational  receipts a,  555 

Indebtedness 3, 800 

Value  of  plant 13, 500 

Sources  of  income:  General  donations  for  school  purposes,  $819;  county,  $791; 
tuition  and  fees,  $745 ;  other  sources,  $200.  The  noneducational  receipts  amounted  to 
$4,752.  Of  this,  $3,252  was  donations  toward  a  new  building  and  $1,500  was  from  the 
farm. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Salaries,  $2,225;  new  building,  $3,252;  farm  expenses,  $800; 
boarding  department,  $720;  fuel  and  other  current  expenses,  $310. 
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Indebtedness:  The  indebtedness  of  $3,800  was  incurred  through  the  erection  of  the 
new  building  and  is  secured  by  a  mortgage  on  the  school  plant. 

Plant, — Land:  Estimated  value,  $5,000.  The  school  owns  a  7-acre  tract  of  dty 
property,  used  for  campus,  and  165  acres  of  farm  land  about  a  mile  from  the  school. 
The  campus  is  not  well  kept.  The  farm  is  cultivated  on  a  commercial  basis  and  figures 
given  indicated  that  there  was  a  net  return  of  about  $700  on  the  operations  for  the 
year.    Students  do  most  of  the  farm  work  in  return  for  board. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $7,000.  There  are  two  frame  buildings.  The  old 
building  is  a  poorly  planned  one-story  structure. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $1,500.  Of  the  equipment,  about  $800  is 
in  furniture  for  classrooms  and  dormitories  and  $700  in  farm  equipment  and  live  stock. 

Recommendatums. — ^i.  That  the  property  be  turned  over  to  the  county,  so  that  the 
plant  may  be  used  as  a  county  training  school.^ 

2.  That  the  theory  and  practice  of  gardening  be  made  a  part  of  the  regular  course.* 

3.  That  the  160  acres  of  farm  land  be  sold  and  the  proceeds  used  in  paying  the 
$3,800  indebtedness. 

Dates  of  visits:  October,  1913;  December,  1915. 

MUSCOGEE  COUNTY. 

WUter  Negro. 

Bopulatkni,  1910 19, 47a  16, 747 

Children  6  to  14  yean  of  age,  19x0 3, 563  3, 605 

Teachefs'  salaries  in  public  schools,  1911-13 $57, 712  $xi,  116 

Teachers'  salaries  per  child  6  to  14  in  county $16. 19  $3. 08 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910 4. 3  3a 

The  rural  population  is  43.3  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  average  length  of  the 
public-school  term  is  seven  months  for  both  white  and  colored  pupils.  The  number  of 
teachers  is  98  in  white  schools  and  47  in  colored  schools.  The  averages  attendance  is 
3i775  white  pupils  and  1,858  colored  pupils. 

These  statistics  indicate  a  serious  need  for  additional  school  facilities  in  the  rural 
districts.  In  the  dty  of  Columbus  the  public  schools  are  efficient  and  progressive;  they 
enroll  a  large  percentage  of  the  number  of  children  6  to  14  years  of  age.  The  one  private 
school  in  the  dty  is  so  far  below  the  public  schools  in  ideals  and  equipment  that  it  is  of 
little  value  to  the  commtmity. 

COLUMBUS. 

COLORED  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL. 

Prindpal:  W.  H.  Spencer. 

A  dty  industrial  sdiool  doing  nine  grades  of  work.  The  equipment  and  teaching 
force  are  excellent. 

Attendance. — ^Total,  700.  Most  of  the  pupils  are  in  elementary  grades;  a  few  in  the 
eighth  and  ninth  are  taking  secondary  subjects. 

Teachers. — ^Total,  17;  all  colored;  male  3,  female  14;  kindergarten  2,  grades  11, 
industrial  3,  and  prindpal. 

1  See  reocmimendatiaitf  in  summftry  diapter,  p,  m. 
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Organization, — ^The  kindergarten  and  the  nine  grades  are  well  taught.  Some  sec- 
ondary subjects  are  given  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  grades. 

Industrial:  All  pupils  are  required  to.  take  industrial  work.  Cooking,  sewing,  and 
laundering  are  provided  for  girls  and  manual  training  in  wood  and  iron  for  boys.  The 
equipment  is  modem  and  the  spirit  of  the  school  is  genuinely  industrial. 

Plant, — Estimated  value,  $27,500.  The  plant  consists  of  a  dty  lot,  a  large  two- 
story  brick  building  with  basement,  and  equipment  valued  at  $2,500. 

Dates  of  visits:  November,  1913;  January,  1915. 

PIKE  COUNTY. 

White.  Nccra 

Population,  1910 9f  334  w,  159 

Children  6  to  14  years  of  age,  19x0 i,  961  a,  756 

Teachers'  salaries  in  public  schools,  1911-13 $34, 619  $5, 395 

Teachers'  salaries  per  child  6  to  14  in  county $17. 65  $1. 93 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910 4. 4  43. 4 

The  rural  population  is  84.3  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  average  length  of  the  public- 
school  term  is  7.5  months  for  white  pupils  and  7  months  for  colored.  The  number  of 
teachers  is  60  in  white  schools  and  32  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance  is 
1,493  white  pupils  and  1,045  colored  pupils. 

These  statistics  indicate  a  need  for  additional  school  facilities.  The  work  of  the 
elementary  schools  should  be  increased  and  strengthened.  A  Jeanes  Fund  teacher 
travels  in  the  county  aiding  the  teachers  in  the  rural  schools  to  introduce  industrial  work 
and  extend  the  influence  of  the  schools  on  their  communities.  The  Helena  B.  Cobb 
Home  and  School  for  Girls  is  a  central  institution  where  girls  may  supplement  the 
limited  training  they  have  received  in  the  rural  schools. 

BARNESVILLE. 

HELENA  B.  COBB  HOME  AND  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  Mrs.  Helena  B.  Cobb. 

A  small  home  school  for  girls  doing  an  effective  work.  It  is  nominally  controlled 
by  the  Colored  Methodist  Episcopal  Church;  the  management  is  vested  in  the  principal. 

Attendance. — ^Total,  183;  all  elementary;  day  pupils,  150;  boarders,  33. 

Teachers, — ^Total,  5 ;  all  colored  women. 

Organization. — ^The  day  school  does  elementary  work  for  the  children  of  Bames- 
ville.  The  boarding  pupils  have  daily  assigiunents  in  cleaning,  bed  making,  cooking, 
and  sewing. 

Financial,  191^14. — ^As  far  as  could  be  determined  the  income,  exclusive  of  receipts 
from  the  boarding  department,  amounted  to  approximately  $1,500,  of  which  $1,000 
was  from  donations  and  $500  from  tuition.  Practically  all  of  this  was  used  for  salaries 
and  incidental  expenses. 

PlarU. — Estimated  value,  $4,000.  The  plant  consists  of  about  3  acres  of  land,  a 
two-story  frame  school  building,  two  small  cottages,  and  limited  equipment  for  class- 
rooms and  dormitories.     The  buildings  were  dean  and  attractive. 

Recommendations. — i.  That  the  public  authorities  be  urged  to  provide  for  the  large 
enrollment  of  local  elementary  pupils. 
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2.  That  the  accomodations  for  boarding  pupils  be  extended. 

3.  That  simple  gardening  and  teacher  training  be  added.^ 
Date  of  visit:  December,  1913. 

RANDOLPH  COUNTY. 

White.  Nctro. 

Population,  1910 5, 854  la,  986 

Qiildren  6  to  14  years  of  age,  1910 h^7S  3»  329 

Teachers'  salaries  m  public  schools,  1911-12 $19, 055  I4, 848 

Teachers'  salaries  per  child  6  to  14  in  oonnty $16. 21  $z.  50 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910 5. 2  46. 4 

The  rural  population  is  83  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  average  length  of  the  public 
school  term  is  7.7  months  for  white  pupils  and  5  months  for  colored.  The  number  of 
teachers  is  42  in  white  schools  and  33  in  colored  schools.  The  avenge  attendance  is 
932  white  pupils  and  1,040  colored  pupils. 

These  statistics  indicate  a  ne^  for  additional  school  facilities.  In  the  town  of 
Cuthbert  the  American  Missionary  Association  furnishes  a  good  building  for  the  public 
school,  and  the  elementary  pupils  are  fairly  well  cared  for.  The  African  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  however,  maintains  a  private  school  within  two  blocks  of  this  public 
school.  Unless  this  school  can  be  developed  as  a  boarding  school  so  that  pupils  from 
the  surrounding  rural  districts  may  attend,  there  seems  to  be  little  need  for  it  in  Cuthbert. 

CUTHBERT. 
PAYNE  COLLEGE. 

President:  A.  B.  Cooper. 

An  elementary  school  with  few  secondary  pupils.  Its  equipment  is  meager  and 
the  teaching  force  poorly  prepared.  The  school  is  a  part  of  the  Morris  Brown  Uni- 
versity S3rstem  of  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  Georgia.  It  operates 
tmder  the  charter  allowing  Morris  Brown  to  establish  branch  schools  and  is  controlled 
by  the  unwieldy  board  of  trustees  of  that  institution.' 

Attendance, — ^Total,  97;  elementary  87,  secondary  10.  The  reported  enrollment 
for  the  year  was  160. 

Teachers, — ^Total,  6;  all  colored;  male  2,  female  4. 

Financial,  1^1^14. — ^The  finances  are  controlled  through  the  Morris  Brown  Educa- 
tional System  and  no  books  are  kept  at  the  school.  The  boarding  department  is  con- 
ducted by  the  president,  and  figures  for  the  department  are  eliminated.  As  far  as  could 
be  determined  the  more  important  items  were : 

Income $2, 050 

Expenditure 2, 050 

Indebtedness i,  600 

Value  of  plant 10, 000 

Sources  of  income:  Morris  Brown  Educational  System,  $1,750;  tuition,  $300. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Teachers'  salaries,  $1,660;  running  expenses,  $390. 

Indebtedness:  The  indebtedness  is  in  the  form  of  mortgage  on  the  school  property. 

Plant, — ^Land:  Estimated  value,  $1,000.  The  land  comprises  11  acres  near  the 
town  limits.  The  grounds  are  poorly  kept.  None  of  the  land  is  utilized  for  gardening 
or  agricultural  purposes. 

ieOZT**— Bull.  39—17 16 
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Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $8,500.  There  are  two  frame  houses  and  a  two-story 
brick  building.     The  buildings  are  poorly  constructed  and  in  need  of  repair. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $500.  The  movable  equipment  condsts  of 
furniture  and  classroom  fbctures. 

Recommendation, — In  view  of  the  proximity  of  a  public  school  which  enrolls  about 
300  pupils,  this  school  should  be  reorganized  as  a  county  training  school. 

Date  of  visit:  October,  191 3.     Facts  verified,  191 5. 

RICHMOND  COUNTY. 

Wfahe.  Negro. 

Population,  1910 30, 447  28, 390 

Children  6  to  14  ye£(fs  of  age,  1910 4, 976  4,  793 

Teachers'  salaries  in  public  schools,  J911-12 $104)  440  $16, 794 

Teachers'  salaries  per  child  6  to  14  in  county $2a  98  $3. 50 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910 3.  7  22. 6 

The  rural  population  is  22.9  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  average  length  of  the  public 
school  term  is  8.8  months  for  both  white  and  colored  pupils.  The  ntunber  of  teachers  is 
153  in  white  schools  and  57  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance  is  5,840  white 
pupils  and  2,430  colored  pupils. 

There  are  no  private  schools  in  Richmond  County  outside  of  the  dty  of  Augusta. 

AUGUSTA. 

The  public  school  system  of  the  county  and  city  are  administered  as  a  unit,  and  the 
expenditures  of  city  schools  are  not  separated  from  the  total  for  the  county.  There  are 
four  public  schools  for  Negroes  in  Augusta.  These  schools  have  30  teachers  and  fair 
industrial  equipment.  In  none  of  them,  however,  does  the  work  go  beyond  the  seventh 
grade.  They  enroll  a  fairly  large  proportion  of  the  children  6  to  14  years  of  age.  It 
therefore  appears  that  there  is  not  a  serious  need  for  private  elementary  schools  in  the 
city,  and  the  private  schools  now  doing  elementary  work  should  gradually  adopt  the 
policy  of  abandoning  their  elementary  grades  and  centering  their  work  on  secondary 
and  teacher  training  courses.  Haines  Institute  does  excellent  secondary  work.  As  the 
only  institution  for  colored  people  maintained  by  the  Southern  Methodist  Church, 
Paine  College  should  be  developed.  Its  teacher-training  and  industrial  work  should  be 
strengthened,  and  its  facilities  extended  so  that  it  may  serve  as  a  central  institution 
where  pupils  from  the  schools  of  the  Colored  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  may  receive 
advanced  training.  In  its  present  condition  Walker  Baptist  Institute  is  of  slight  edu- 
cational value  to  the  commtmity  and  should  be  moved  to  a  section  of  the  State  where  its 
elementary  and  secondary  facilities  are  needed. 

HAINES  NORMAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  Miss  Lucy  Laney. 

A  secondary  school  with  a  large  elementary  enrollment.  Two-thirds  of  the  pupils 
are  girls.  The  management  is  effective.  The  wise  administration  of  the  principal  has 
won  for  the  school  the  confidence  of  both  white  and  colored  people. 
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The  school  was  founded  by  the  principal  in  1886.  It  is  affiliated  with  the  Presby- 
terian Board  of  Missions  for  Freedmen,  but  has  an  independent  board  of  trustees.  Title 
to  the  property  is  vested  in  the  Presbyterian  Board. 

Attendance. — ^Total,  860;  elementary  711,  secondary  149;  male  289,  female  57 r. 
Of  the  pupils  above  the  eighth  grade,  84,  were  boarders.  Of  those  reporting  home 
address,  65  were  from  Augusta,  47  from  other  places  in  Georgia,  and  35  from  other 
States;  17  were  from  farm  homes  and  132  from  dty  homes. 

Teachers, — ^Total,  22;  all  colored;  male  4,  female  18;  academic  19,  industrial  2, 
music  I.    The  teachers  are  well  prepared  and  doing  thorough  work. 

Organization. — Elementary:  Theie  are  eight  grades  and  kindergarten. 

Secondary:  The  secondary  course  requires  English,  4  years;  mathematics,  4;  and 
history  3.  Elective  subjects  included:  Latin,  taken  by  91  pupils;  French,  taken  by 
31;  German,  26;  Greek,  17;  psychology,  21,  physics,  16;  physiology,  14;  chemistry,  9; 
history  and  civics,  19;  sociology,  6. 

Industrial:  Instruction  in  cooking  and  sewing  is  provided  for  the  girls,  and  manual 
training  and  gardening  for  bo}^.  Because  of  lack  of  funds  the  industrial  courses  for  boys 
are  inadequate. 

Financial,  1912-13, — ^The  accounts  of  the  school  are  honestly  kept,  but  the  system 
is  inadequate.    The  more  important  items  were : 

Inoome,  excluding  noncducational  receipts $8, 835 

Expenditures,  less  noneducational  receipts 9, 693 

Value  of  plant 50, 000 

Sources  of  income:  Presbyterian  Board,  $4,595;  tuition  and  fees,  $1,690;  general 
donations,  $1,561;  entertainment,  $989.  The  noneducational  receipts  were  from  the 
boarding  department  and  amotmted  to  $3,751. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Supplies  for  boarding  and  other  departments,  $6,751; 
salaries,  $4,554;  fuel,  light,  and  water,  $976;  equipment,  $596;  labor,  $480;  repairs,  $86. 

Plant. — Land:  Estimated  value,  $10,000.  The  main  grounds  compiise  a  city 
block.  Teachers'  cottages  are  located  on  separate  lots  across  the  street  from  the  main 
grounds.    The  campus  space  is  not  adequate  to  the  need  of  the  school. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $35,000.  There  are  two  large  brick  buildings  and 
several  smaller  structures.    Some  of  the  buildings  are  in  need  of  repair. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $5,000.  The  movable  equipment  consists 
chiefly  of  furniture  for  classrooms  and  dormitories.  Additional  equipment  is  urgently 
needed  for  the  scientific  laboratory  and  the  industrial  department. 

Recommendations, — i.  That  the  trustees  and  Presbyterian  board  endeavor  to  obtain 
increased  financial  support  for  the  valuable  work  this  institution  is  doing. 

2.  That  emphasis  on  foreign  languages  be  not  allowed  to  limit  the  time  for  teaching 
training  uid  elementary  science. 

3.  That  the  courses  in  theory  and  practice  of  gardening  and  simple  manual  training 
be  strengthened.^ 

4.  That  the  elementary  grades  be  gradually  discontinued  and  the  energies  of  the 
school  centered  on  secondary  work. 

Dates  of  visits:  October,  191 3;  March,  191 5.     Facts  verified,  191 6. 

'  See  rcoonunendatioas  in  summary  chapter,  p.  sa. 
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PAINE  COLLEGE. 

President:  D.  E.  Atkins.* 

A  school  of  secondary  grade  with  pupils  in  college  and  theological  sudjects.  Some 
provision  is  made  for  teaching  household  arts  and  gardening.  It  is  one  of  the  few  private 
schools  owned  and  taught  by  Southern  white  people. 

The  institution  was  founded  in  1884  by  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South  and 
receives  support  from  the  board  of  education  of  that  denomination.  The  board  of 
trustees  is  composed  of  the  ministei^  and  la3rmen  of  both  the  Southern  Methodist  and  of 
the  Colored  Methodist  Episcopal  Churches.  There  is  active  cooperation  in  the  manage* 
ment  of  the  institution  between  these  white  and  colored  denominations. 

Attendance. — ^Total,  202;  elementary  82,  secondary  97,  college  classes  14,  theology  9. 
A  large  proportion  of  the  pupils  board  at  the  school. 

Teachers  and  workers. — Total,  19;  white  6,  colored  13;  male  8,  female  11;  grade 
teachers  4,  academic  7,  music  3,  cooking  and  sewing  3,  agriculture  i,  administra- 
tive I . 

Organization, — Elementary :  Elementary  work  is  done  in  grades  4  to  8.  The  teach- 
ing  is  effective. 

Secondary:  The  secondary  subjects  are  divided  into  two  courses — ^the  "nprmal" 
with  79  pupils  and  t he  '  *  college  preparatory ' '  with  1 8  pupils.  The  subjects  of  the  college 
preparatory  course  are:  Latin,  2}/i  years;  Greek,  i;  French,  J4;  English,  3;  mathe- 
matics, 3;  elementary  science,  2;  history,  i;  Bible,  i}4;  music,  i>^;  psychology,  }4; 
agriculture,  i;  and  physiology.  The  subjects  of  the  "normal"  are:  Latin,  lyi  years; 
English,  2}4;  mathematics,  2;  elementary  science,  2}4;  history  and  civics,  i}4l  music, 
iKj  psychology  and  ethics,  i ;  philosophy,  i ;  reviews,  i ;  agriculture,  ij/i.  The  history 
courses  are  limited.  Instruction  in  hygiene  is  omitted  from  the  " normal"  course  and 
is  inadequate  in  the  college  preparatory  course. 

Collegiate:  The  principal  subjects  studied  in  collegiate  classes  are  Latin,  Greek, 
French,  and  German.  The  time  devoted  to  history,  ethics,  and  sociology  in  the  course 
amounts  to  little  more  than  a  year.  To  these  is  added  some  instruction  in  elementary 
science. 

Theological :  The  students  devote  some  time  to  the  study  of  such  subjects  as  sys- 
tematic theology,  church  history.  New  Testament,  Greek,  and  Christian  sociology. 

Industrial :  The  industrial  training  of  girls  includes  instruction  in  cooking  and  sewing. 
Some  training  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  gardening  is  provided  for  young  men. 

Financial,  191^14. — ^The  financial  management  is  economical,  and  the  system  of 

accounting  is  simple  and  effective. 

Income,  excluding noneducational  receipts $33, 050 

Expenditures,  less  noneducational  receipts ' 22, 083 

Value  of  property 125, 000 

Sources  of  income:  Church  appropriations  and  contributions,  $18,500;  general 
donations,  $2 ,500 ;  endowment  funds,  $1 ,400 ;  tuition  and  fees,  $650.  The  noneducational 
receipts  amounted  to  $4,000  of  which  $3,500  were  from  the  boarding  department  and 
$500  from  the  farm. 

^  White;  elected  since  date  of  visit. 
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Items  of  expenditure:  Salaries,  $14,898;  supplies  for  boarding  department,  $3,500; 
student  labor,  $2^335 ;  repairs  and  additions  to  buildings  and  equipment,  $2,500;  farm 
material  and  supplies,  $500;  other  expenses,  $2,350. 

School  property:  The  school  property  consists  of  $100,000  in  the  plant  and  $25,000 
in  endowment. 

Plant, — Land:  Estimated  value,  $40,000.  The  land  comprises  17  acres  within  the 
residence  section  of  the  town.  About  10  acres  are  used  for  instruction  in  agriculture  and 
school  gardemng.    The  campus  is  well  kept  and  attractive. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $55,500.  There  are  two  large  brick  buildings,  two 
large  frame  buildings  and  several  smaller  frame  structures  and  cottages.  The  main 
building  is  a  substantial  four-story  brick  structure  used  for  recitations,  chapel  and 
offices;  the  girls'  donnitory  is  a  three-story  brick  building;  the  president's  home,  a  neat 
frame  house,  contains  10  rooms;  a  two-story  frame  building  and  four  cottages  are  used 
for  boys'  dormitories;  other  frame  houses  are  used  for  teachers'  home,  domestic  science, 
and  carpenter  shop. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $4,500.  The  movable  equipment  consists 
of  $1 ,850  in  furniture,  $850  in  farm  equipment  and  live  stock,  $500  in  scientific  apparatus, 
and  $300  in  shop  equipments 

Recommendattcns. — i.  That  the  plan  of  the  controlling  churches  to  make  Paine  Col- 
lege the  central  school  for  the  denomination  be  encouraged. 

2.  That  the  course  of  study  make  larger  provision  for  history  and  social  studies  and 
simple  manual  training. 

3.  That  dormitory  facilities  for  the  young  men  be  improved. 

4.  That  the  financial  support  be  increased. 
Dates  of  visits:  October,  191 3;  March,  191 5. 

WALKER  BAPTIST  INSTITUTE. 

President :  G.  W.  HiW 

A  secondary  school  with  large  elementary  enrollment.  The  plant  is  in  bad  repair. 
The  instruction  is  not  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  pupils. 

The  school  was  founded  in  Waynesboro,  Ga.,  in  1888  and  moved  to  its  present  site 
in  1894.  It  is  owned  and  partly  supported  by  a  board  of  78  trustees  selected  by  the 
Walker  Baptist  Association.  It  receives  aid  and  supervision  from  the  American  Baptist 
Home  Mission  Society. 

Attendance. — ^Total,  190;  elementary  148,  secondary  42;  male  67,  female  123; 
boarders,  60.  Over  half  the  pupils  in  the  higher  grades  were  from  Augusta.  The 
reported  enrollment  for  the  year  was  294. 

Teachers  and  workers. — ^Total,  13;  all  colored;  male  2,  female  11;  grades  5, 
academic  5,  sewing  i,  matron  i,  commercial  i. 

Organization. — Elementary:  Elementary  work  is  done  in  the  usual  eight  grades. 

Secondary:  The  two  secondary  courses  are  the  "college  preparatory  course," 
enrolling  17  students,  and  the  "normal  course,"  enrolling  25.  The  college  preparatory 
course  includes:  Latin,  4  years;  Greek,  i;  English,  5;  mathematics,  3;  ph3rsics,  i; 
history,  i;  civics,  >^;  hygiene,  Kl  psychology,  i.  The  normal  course  includes:  Latin, 
2  years;  English,  5;  mathematics,  3 ;  ph)rsics,  K;  history,  2;  civics,  yi;  psychology,  i; 

1  Bl«cted  since  date  of  vint. 
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education,  }i.  There  is  no  equipment  for  teaching  science  and  insufficient  time  is 
allotted  to  history.  Hygiene  is  omitted  entirely  from  the  normal  course  and  is  given 
half  a  year  only  in  the  wUege  preparatory  course. 

Industrial:  A  small  amount  of  instruction  in  sewing  and  basketry  is  provided  for 
girls.  * 

Financial^  1912-13. — ^The  financial  management  is  in  the  hands  of  the  president. 
The  accounts  are  not  systematically  kept  and  very  little  information  was  obtainable. 
The  president  reported  the  following  as  the  more  important  items  for  the  year. 

Income,  excluding  noneducational  receipts $6, 900 

Expenditures,  less  noneducational  receipts 6, 900 

Indebtedness 13, 000 

Value  of  plant 27,  500 

Sources  of  income:  Colored  churches  and  individuals,  $4,000;  tuition  and  fees, 
$2,400;  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society,  $500.  The  noneducational  receipts 
were  from  the  boarding  department  and  amounted  to  $1,600. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Salaries,  $3,500;  other  expenses,  $5,000.  No  detail  or 
explanation  of  the  expenditures  was  given. 

Indebtedness:  Of  the  indebtedness  $12,000  was  in  the  form  of  mortgage  on  the 
school  property  and  $1 ,000  was  bills  due  for  current  expenses. 

Plant, — Land :  Estimated  value,  $6,000.  The  school  grounds  comprise  eight  city 
lots,  or  about  2%  sctes.    Very  little  campus  space  is  provided. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $20,000.  The  main  building  is  a  two-story  frame 
structure,  containing  classrooms,  offices,  and  a  few  rooms  used  as  the  boys'  dormitory. 
A  four-story  brick  building  containing  32  rooms  is  used  for  the  girls'  dormitory,  chapel, 
and  dining  room.  A  small  two-room  frame  house  serves  as  the  president's  office.  The 
buildings  were  erected  without  plans ;  they  have  dark  interiors,  an  awkward  arrangement 
of  stairways,  and  in  general  show  disregard  for  many  of  the  requirements  of  economy  and 
convenience. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $1,500.  The  movable  equipment  consists  of 
furniture  for  classrooms  and  dormitories.  There  is  no  mechanical  equipment  or  scien- 
tific apparatus. 

Recommendations, — i.  That  the  plant  be  sold  and  the  institution  moved  to  a  sec- 
tion of  Georgia  where  the  educational  need  is  more  urgent. 

2.  That  the  curriculum  be  reorganized  to  make  provision  for  teacher  training, 
gardening,  and  simple  industrial  work. 

Dates  of  visits:  November,  1913;  March,  1915. 

SPALDING  COUNTY. 

White.  Nccro. 

Population,  1910 9, 680  10, 060 

Children  6  to  14  years  of  age,  1910 i,  847  a,  393 

Teachers'  salaries  in  public  schools,  1911-12 $25, 761  $3*099 

Teachers'  salaries  per  child  6  to  14  in  county $13. 94  $1. 29 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910 7.7  37. 5 
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The  rural  population  is  62.1  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  average  length  of  the  public 
school  term  is  7  months  for  white  pupils  and  5  months  for  colored.  The  number  of 
teachers  is  54  in  white  schools  and  30  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance  is 
1,7^4  white  pupils  and  1,340  colored  pupils. 

These  statistics  indicate  a  need  for  additional  school  facilities.  The  work  of  the 
elementary  schools  should  be  extended  and  strengthened,  ^th  proper  support  and 
supervision  the  Cabin  Creek  High  School  might  be  made  a  good  central  training  institu- 
tion where  pupils  of  the  surrounding  country  districts  could  supplement  the  training 

received  in  the  public  schools. 

GRIFFIN. 

CABIN  CREEK  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Prindpal:  A.  Z.  Kelsey. 

A  small  elementary  school  with  a  few  secondary  pupils.  It  was  founded  in  1908 
by  the  local  Baptist  Association  and  is  controlled  by  a  bocu-d  of  60  trustees,  one  repre- 
senting each  church  in  the  association. 

Attendance, — Total,  135;  elementary  130,  secondary  5;  boarders,  20.  The  course 
covers  ten  grades. 

Teachers, — ^Total,  3;  all  colored;  male  i,  female  2. 

J^inancial,  igij-14. — The  income  amounted  to  $1,285,  of  which  $600  was  from  the 
Baptist  Association  and  $685  from  tuition  and  donations. 

Plant, — ^The  plant,  estimated  value  $8,000,  consists  of  6  acres  of  land,  a  brick 
building,  and  six  frame  cottages.    The  equipment  was  valued  at  $500. 

Recommendations, — i.  That  the  Baptist  association  endeavor  to  have  the  county 
take  over  the  work  and  develop  a  training  school.^ 

2.  That  industrial  work  and  gardening  be  required  subjects.^ 

Date  of  visit:  December,  191 3. 

SUMTER  COUNTY. 

White.  Ncgn». 

Boputodon,  1910 7, 847  21, 943 

Children  6  to  14  years  of  a^,  1910 ii  533  5i  067 

Teachers'  salaries  in  public  schools,  19x1-12 $95, 742  $9, 355 

Teachers'  ssdaries  per  child  6  to  14  in  county $x6. 79  $1. 84 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910 9. 6  33. 6' 

The  rural  population  is  72.3  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  average  length  of  the  public- 
school  term  is  9  months  for  white  pupils  and  6  months  for  colored.  The  number  of 
teachers  is  63  in  white  schools  and  54  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance  is 
i>594  white  pupils  and  2,162  colored  pupils. 

These  statistics  indicate  a  need  for  additional  school  facilities.  The  work  of  the 
elementary  schools  should  be  extended  and  strengthened.  A  Jeanes  Fund  supervising 
industrial  teacher  travels  through  the  county  helping  the  teachers  in  rural  schools  to 
do  industrial  work.  The  Americus  Institute  serves  as  a  central  institution  in  which 
pupils  may  supplement  the  training  received  in  the  rural  schools.  The  Masonic 
Orphans'  Home  is  described  in  the  summary  of  special  institutions. 

1  See  rrcnmmfndatioiM  in  sttmniary  diapCcr,  p.  at. 
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AMERICUS. 

AMERICUS  mSTmjTE. 

Principal:  M.  W.  Reddick. 

A  small  secondary  school  with  some  elementary  pupils.  Good  management  is 
seriously  handicapped  by  lack  of  funds. 

The  school  was  founded  in  1897  by  the  present  principal  and  is  owned  by  a  board 
of  colored  trustees  selected  by  a  local  association  of  colored  Baptist  churches.  It 
receives  aid  and  supervision  from  the  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society. 

Attendance, — ^Total,  98;  elementary  61,  secondary  37;  male  42,  female  56;  board- 
ers, 75.     The  reported  enrollment  for  the  year  was  200. 

Teachers  and  workers. — ^Total,  14;  all  colored;  male  6,  female  8;  grades  2, 
academic  4,  girls'  industries  2,  farm  i,  music  i,  matron  i,  commercial  i  principal  and 
an  office  woiker. 

Organization, — Elementary:  Elementary  work  is  given  in  grades  4  to  8,  and  the 
instruction  is  fairly  effective. 

Secondary:  Secondary  work  is  done  in  a  four-year  "preparatory"  course  and 
includes  Latin,  4  years;  Greek,  i;  English,  55^;  mathematics,  3;  science,  i}i\  history 
and  civics,  i}i\  Bible,  iyi\  psychology,  yi\  education,  K;  agriculture,  \\  book- 
keeping, >^. 

Industrial :  Instruction  in  cooking  and  sewing  is  provided  for  the  girls.  Industrial 
work  for  boys  is  limited  to  the  farm  labor  performed  by  the  boarding  pupils. 

Financial^  1912-13, — ^The  accotmts  are  kept  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of 
the  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society  and  with  a  fair  degree  of  care.  The  more 
important  items  reported  for  the  year  were: 

Income,  excluding  noneducational  receipts $13, 213 

Expenditures,  less  noneducational  receipts 13, 545 

Indebtedness 10, 924 

Value  of  plant 36, 400 

Sources  of  income:  Donations  and  miscellaneous,  $10,263;  Woman's  American 
Baptist  Home  Mission  Society,  $850;  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society,  $800; 
tuition  and  fees,  $700;  Slater  Fund,  $600.  The  noneducational  receipts  amotmted  to 
J^3»253,  of  which  $3,121  was  from  the  boarding  department  and  $132  from  the  farm. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Supplies  for  boarding  department,  $4,230;  salaries,  $3,978; 
advertising  and  soliciting  funds,  $3,606;  equipment  for  farm,  $1,857;  outside  labor, 
$637';  repairs,  $578;  supplies  for  academic  department,  $524;  equipment  for  boarding 
department,  $511;  material  and  supplies  for  the  farm,  $481 ;  power,  light,  and  heat,  $396. 

Indebtedness:  Of  the  indebtedness,  $9,621  is  in  the  form  of  bills  due  tradesmen 
and  $1 ,303  in  back  salaries  due  the  teachers. 

Plant. — Land:  Estimated  value,  $2,100.  The  school  owns  7  acres  of  land.  A  small 
part  of  this  is  used  as  the  school  farm.  The  campus  is  shaded  with  large  pines,  but  is 
otherwise  unattractive. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $29,000.  There  are  five  poorly-constructed  frame 
buildings  and  two  cottages.  The  main  building  contains  chapel,  classrooms,  and  prin- 
cipal's office.     Three  3-story  buildings,  containing  18  rooms  each,  are  used  for  dor- 
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mitories.  Two  of  these  are  for  girls  and  one  for  boys.  The  dining  hall  building  con- 
tains dining  room,  kitchen,  and  storeroom.  The  principal's  home  is  a  neat  cottage. 
The  other  cottage  is  used  for  the  laundry. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $5,300.  Of  the  movable  equipment  $3,000 
is  in  furniture,  $1,900  in  shop  and  farm  implements,  and  $400  in  library  books. 

Recommendations, — i .  That  foreign  languages  be  not  allowed  to  take  the  time  of 
such  important  subjects  as  teacher  training,  hygiene  and  sanitation,  nature  study,  and 
social  science. 

2.  That  the  theory  and  practice  of  gardening  and  simple  industrial  training  for 
boys  be  made  part  of  the  regular  course.^ 

3.  That  more  generous  financial  support  be  provided  so  that  the  good  work  of  the 
institution  may  be  extended. 

Dates  of  visits:  November,  1913;  February,  1916. 

THOMAS  COUNTY. 

WUte.  Negro. 

Pojmlatioii,  1910 111984  17,086 

Children  6  to  14  yean  of  age,  1910 2, 570  4, 130 

Teachers'  salaries  in  public  schools,  19x1-12 $29, 233  $7, 630 

Teachers' salaries  per  child  6  to  14  in  county Sii.  37  $1.84 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910 3.  2  36. 8 

The  rural  population  is  76.9  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  average  length  of  the  public 
school  term  is  six  and  one-half  months  for  white  pupils  and  six  months  for  colored.  The 
number  of  teachers  is  93  in  white  schools  and  46  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attend- 
ance is  2,054  white  pupils  and  1,159  colored  pupils. 

These  statistics  indicate  the  need  for  additional  school  facilities.  The  work  of  the 
elementary  schools  should  be  extended  and  strengthened.  The  Allen  Normal  School 
serves  as  a  good  central  institution  in  which  girls  may  board  and  supplement  the  training 
received  in  the  rural  schools.  Effort  should  be  made  to  provide  facilities  for  boys. 
There  is  such  pressing  need  at  this  point  for  a  school  giving  secondary  and  industrial 
training  that  if  the  American  Missionary  Association  should  decide  to  abandon  its  work 
in  Albany,  the  support  now  going  to  the  Albany  school  should  be  transferred  to  Thomas- 
ville.  These  two  small  schools  are  described  in  the  summaries  of  small  independent 
and  small  Episcopal  schools  for  the  State. 

THOMASVILLE. 
ALLEN  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  F.  M.  Jencks.  * 

A  school  of  elementary  and  secondary  grade  with  large  elementary  enrollment  and 
a  boarding  department  for  girls.  Special  emphasis  is  placed  on  teacher  training  and  class 
work  is  effective. 

The  institution  was  founded  in  1885.  It  is  owned  and  supervised  by  the  American 
Missionary  Association  of  the  Congregational  Church,  and  its  affairs  are  economically 
managed. 

>  See  ffcnminendations  in  summary  dutsvUr,  p.  aa.  '  White.    Elected  unce  date  of  visit. 
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Attendance, — ^Total,  209;  elementary  174,  secondary  35;  male  44,  female  130; 
boarders,  33.     The  reported  annual  enrollment  was  403. 

Teachers. — ^Total,  12;  white  10,  colored  2;  all  women;  teachers  of  academic  sub- 
jects 10,  industrial  subjects  2. 

Organization, — Elementary:  The  eight  elementary  grades  are  well  taught.  The 
primary  grades  are  especially  large. 

Secondary:  The  secondary  pupils  have  the  regular  four-year  high-school  course. 
The  subjects  required  are:  EngUsh,  4  years;  mathematics,  3;  history  and  civics,  3; 
Bible,  lyi;  music,  i}4;  education,  i;  methods  and  review,  2;  and  practice  teaching,  2. 
The  electives  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  grades  are  teacher  training,  reported  by  8 
pupils;  Latin,  reported  by  8;  and  chemistry,  reported  by  5. 

Industrial:  The  industrial  work  includes  instruction  in  sewing,  cooking,  and  tome 
training  in  rug  weaving  and  chair  caning.  A  little  woodwork  is  done  by  the  boys  and  a 
small  garden  is  maintained. 

Financial,  igij-14. — ^The  finances  are  controlled  by  the  American  Missionary 
Association.  A  simple  and  effective  system  of  accounts  has  been  installed  recently. 
The  more  important  items  for  the  year  were: 

Income,  excluding  noneducational  receipts $5, 468 

Expenditures,  lessnoneducational  receipts 5, 468 

Value  of  plant 19, 200 

Sources  of  income:  American  Missionary  Association,  $2,968;  tuition  and  fees, 
$1,957;  donations,  $543.  The  noneducational  receipts  amounted  to  $2,827,  of  which 
$2,433  ^^  from  the  boarding  department  and  $394  from  outside  sales. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Salaries,  $2,798;  supplies  for  boarding  department,  $2,341; 
student  aid  and  labor,  $943;  general  supplies,  $587;  light,  heat,  and  water,  $404; 
repairs,  $354;  equipment,  $318;  outside  labor,  $16;  all  other  expenses,  $534. 

Plant, — ^Land:  Estimated  value,  $2,000.  The  land  comprises  12  acres  on  the  edge 
of  town.     Most  of  the  land  is  used  for  campus. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $15,000.  The  school  building  is  a  two-story  frame 
structure;  a  large  three-story  frame  building  is  used  for  dormitory;  other  buildings  are 
the  shop  and  the  teachers'  cottage.  The  buildings  are  well  kept  and  in  fairly  good  state 
of  repair. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $2,200.  The  equipment  consists  of  good, 
plain  schoolroom  and  dormitory  furniture,  limited  industrial  equipment,  and  a  small 
library. 

Recommendations. — i.  That  the  work  be  encouraged  and  effort  made  to  have  the 
public  school  provide  for  the  elementary  grades. 

2.  That  the  theory  and  practice  of  gardening  be  introduced  and  manual  training 
for  boys  be  strengthened.* 

Date  of  visit:  January,  1914.     Facts  verified,  1916. 

1  Stt  rPwvwtuw^tiH atiiwia  in  siuxunary  diapter,  p.  aa. 
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WASHINGTON  COUNTY. 

White.  Ncffo. 

Population,  1910 zo,  781  i7>393 

Children6tox4yearsofage,  X910 3,279  4*49^ 

Xeachexs' salaries  in  public  scbools,  19x1-12 $13, 363  $3, 266 

Teachexs' salaries  per  child  6  to  14  in  county $5.86  $a  72 

Percentage  illiterate,  X9X0 5. 9  36.  x 

The  rural  population  is  90.6  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  average  length  of  the  public- 
school  term  is  six  and  one-half  months  for  white  pupils  and  five  months  for  colored. 
The  number  of  teachers  is  80  in  white  schools  and  79  in  colored  schools.  The  average 
attendance  is  1,608  white  pupils  and  2,277  colored  pupils. 

These  statistics  indicate  urgent  need  for  additional  school  facilities.  The  work  cl 
the  elementary  schools  should  be  extended  and  strengthened.  A  Jeanes  Pund  teachei^ 
travels  among  the  pubHc  schools  supervising  their  industrial  work.  The  county,  in 
cooperation  with  the  Slater  Fund  and  the  General  Education  Board,  is  developing  a 
central  training  school  at  SandersviUe,  where  the  pupils  may  board  and  supplement  the 
training  given  in  the  rural  schools.  The  Baptist  school,  at  SandersviUe,  is  of  slight 
educational  value  to  the  community. 

SANDERSVILLB. 
WASHINGTON  COUNTY  TRAINING  SCHOOL* 

Principal:  T.  J.  Elder. 

An  elementary  day  school  with  a  few  pupils  in  secondary  subjects.  It  is  the  only 
public  school  for  colored  people  in  the  town  and  has  been  selected  as  a  central  institu- 
tion to  provide  more  advanced  training  for  the  colored  pupils  of  the  county. 

The  school  was  founded  in  1889  by  the  colored  people  of  Sandersville,  and  title  to 
the  property  is  vested  in  a  board  of  colored  trustees.  The  school  b  supervised  by  the 
dty  authorities. 

Attendance. — ^Total,  180;  elementary  172,  secondary  8. 

Teachers, — ^Total,  5;  male  i,  female,  4.  The  Jeanes  Fund  worker  for  the  county 
has  headquarters  at  the  school  and  devotes  some  of  his  time  to  teaching  industrial  work. 
The  teachers  were  trained  in  some  of  the  best  colored  schools  in  Georgia. 

Organization. — ^The  elementary  course  covers  the  usual  eight  grades.  Secondary 
subjects  are  taught  in  the  ninth  grade.  The  industrial  training  consists  ci  sewing  for 
girls  and  simple  woodwork  for  boys. 

Financial,  191 2-1 3, — ^The  income  of  the  school  amounted  to  $2,000.  Of  this,  $1 ,300 
was  appropriated  by  the  county  and  dty;  $400  was  from  the  Slater  Fund,  and  $300 
from  tuition  fees.     Practically  all  the  income  was  used  for  salaries. 

Plant. — Estimated  value,  $7,500.  Of  this  $500  was  in  land,  $6,500  in  buildings 
and  $500  in  movable  equipment.  The  land  comprises  2  acres  near  the  dty  limits.  The 
main  building,  which  is  used  for  academic  purposes,  is  a  neat,  wdl-<constructed,  five- 
room  building,  erected  with  funds  raised  by  subscriptions  from  the  a>lored  people  of 
the  community.     The  industrial  building  is  a  smaller  structure,  made  possible  by  a  gift 

1  Pormnly  Sandersville  Industrial  SdiooL 
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of  $500  from  a  northern  donor.  Both  buildings  were  newly  painted  and  the  classrooms 
were  clean  and  cheerful. 

Recommendalion. — ^That  greater  emphasis  be  placed  upon  the  industrial  work  and 
some  of  the  land  be  utilized  for  school  gardening.^ 

Date  of  visit:  November,  191 3.     Facts  verified,  191 6. 

WILKES  COUNTY. 

White.  Negro. 

Poptdatkm,  1910 6, 842  x6, 598 

Children  6  to  14  years  of  age,  1910 i,  455  4, 307 

Teachers'  salaries  in  public  schools  in  1911-12 $21,  i6z  $5, 070 

Teachers'  salaries  per  child  6  to  14  in  county $14. 54  $1. 20 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910 2. 9  52. 3 

The  rural  population  is  86.9  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  average  length  of  the  pubhc 
school  term  is  6.5  months  for  white  pupils  and  somewhat  less  for  colored.'  The  number 
of  teachers  is  58  in  white  schools  and  42  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance 
is  938  white  pupils  and  2,120  colored  pupils. 

These  statistics  indicate  a  need  for  additional  school  facilities.  The  work  of  the 
elementary  schools  should  be  extended  and  strengthened.  The  Hodge  Academy  with 
proper  reorganization  would  furnish  a  central  training  institution  where  pupils  could 
board  and  supplement  the  training  received  in  the  rural  schools.  The  Shiloh  Institute 
is  of  slight  value  to  the  community. 

WASHINGTON. 
THE  HODGE  ACADEMY. 

Principal:  J.  R.  Harris. 

An  elementary  day  school  with  a  small  secondary  enrollment.  The  school  was  begtui 
in  1899  by  the  principal,  who  is  the  pastor  of  the  local  Presbyterian  Church.  The  school 
is  controlled  by  the  pastor  and  his  wife  and  three  colored  men  of  the  community.  The 
Presbyterian  Board  of  Missions  holds  title  to  the  property  and  pays  the  pastor's  salary. 

Attendance. — ^Total,  153;  there  were  18  pupils  reported  above  the  eighth  grade. 
Instruction  in  sewing  is  provided  for  girls.     A  few  of  the  boys  take  printing. 

Teachers. — ^Total,  5;  all  colored;  male  i,  female  4. 

Financial,  1913-14. — ^The  school  is  supported  by  donations  and  tuition.  The  total 
income  of  191 2-1 3  was  approximately  $700.  Of  this  sum,  $450  was  from  general  dona- 
tions and  $250  from  tuition  and  fees.     Salaries  and  running  expenses  amounted  to  $700. 

Plant. — Estimated  value,  $2,000.  The  plant  consists  of  a  city  lot,  one  brick  build- 
ing, and  furniture  valued  at  $200. 

Recommendations. — i.  That  the  Presbyterian  board  endeavor  to  develop  coopera- 
tion with  the  public-school  authorities. 

2.  That  gardening  and  industrial  work  for  boys  be  inaugurated.* 

3.  That  better  financial  records  be  kept. 

Date  of  visit:  November,  1913.     Facts  verified,  1916. 

1  See  recammendatioiis  in  sommary  chapter,  p.  aa.  *  Bxact  term  of  colored  schools  not  reported. 
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BAPTIST  SCHOOLS. 

Besides  the  five  schools  aided  by  the  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Societies 
there  are  43  Baptist  schools  in  Georgia.  Of  these,  three  were  considered  important 
enough  to  discuss  in  the  county  summaries  above.  Nine  others  were  visited  and  are 
discussed  below.  The  other  31  are  Usted  at  the  end  of  this  summary.  Some  of  these 
are  probably  in  session  irregularly,  but  are  of  little  importance;  others  represent  prop- 
erty held  by  the  various  Baptist  associations,  while  others  are  merely  projects.  From 
the  struggle  for  existence  which  many  of  these  schools  have,  it  is  evident  that  43  is  too 
large  a  number  of  schools  for  the  Baptists  to  support  adequately.  The  Baptist  work 
could  be  stieng^ened  by  combining  the  weaker  schools  and  using  all  the  resources 
for  the  stronger  institutions  of  the  State.  Where  these  schools  are  aided  by  the  county 
the  public-school  authorities  should  increase  their  measure  of  cooperation  as  rapidly 

as  possible. 

CLAY  COUNTY— FORT  GAINES. 

CHATTAHOOCHEE  INSTITUTE. 

Ptindpal:  I.  C.  Smith. 

A  pooriy  organized  elementary  day  school  with  a  few  boarders.  It  is  owned  by  the  local  Baptist 
association.  The  70  pupils  were  practically  ungraded.  Though  nine  grades  were  claimed,  most  of 
the  pupils  were  doing  the  work  of  the  lower  elementary  grades.  The  three  teachers,  all  colored,  were 
locally  trained.  The  income  amounted  to  approximately  I957,  of  which  $632  was  from  the  Baptist 
associations,  $200  from  tuition,  and  $125  from  other  sources.  Of  the  income,  $600  was  expended  for 
salaries  and  the  balance  for  other  purposes.  The  plant,  estimated  value  $2,000,  consists  of  a  town  lot, 
a  small  frame  building  in  poor  condition,  and  meager  equipment. 

Recommendation, — ^There  is  a  present  need  for  this  school,  but  with  the  development  of  the  public 
schools  it  should  become  a  part  of  the  public-school  system  or  be  combined  with  one  of  the  larger 
institutions. 

Date  of  visit:  October,  19 13. 

DECATUR  COUNTY— BAINBRIDGE. 

BAPTIST  ASSOCIATION  SCHOOL. 

A  small  school  with  about  30  pupils  taught  by  a  colored  woman .  It  is  located  next  to  a  public  school 
which  has  3  teachers  and  8  grades.  The  income  of  about  $150  was  derived  from  tuition  and  the  plant, 
worth  about  $1,400,  consists  of  a  small  lot  and  a  frame  building. 

Recommendation. — ^There  is  no  need  for  a  private  school  of  this  type  in  Bainbridge. 

Date  of  visit:  January,  1915. 

EFFINGHAM  COUNTY— GUYTON. 

PILGRIM  BAPTIST  NORMAL  INDUSTRIAL  INSTITUTE. 

Principal:  J.  M.  Jones. 

A  school  of  elementary  grade  with  a  few  boarding  pupils.  It  is  owned  and  controlled  by  the  local 
Baptist  association.  There  were  3  teachers  and  69  pupils.  The  work  covers  the  subjects  of  the  lower 
elementary  grades. 

The  income  of  the  school  amounted  to  approximately  $1,050,  of  which  $950  was  from  board,  tui- 
tion, and  fees  and  $200  from  the  Baptist  Association.  Of  the  income  $660  was  expended  for  salaries 
and  $490  for  expenses  of  the  boarding  department.  The  plant,  estimated  value  $5,000,  consists  of  18 
acres  of  land,  2  frame  buildings,  and  meager  equipment. 

Recommendations. — i.  That  the  school  be  continued  only  so  long  as  the  public  schools  are 
inadequate. 

2.  That  provision  be  made  for  teaching  simple  agriculture,  school  gardening,  and  manual  training.^ 

Date  of  visit:  January,  1914. 

^  See  rrrwinmmdafiont  ia  summary  chapter,  p.  aa. 
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FULTON  COUNTY— ATLANTA. 

BRYANT  PREPARATORY  INSTITUTE. 

Principal:  Mis.  S.  C.  Bryant. 

An  effective  little  school  occupying  five  rooms  above  a  grocery  store  on  a  down-town  street. 
Founded  and  managed  by  Mrs.  S.  C.  Bryant  under  the  direction  of  a  board  of  trustees.  Her  husband, 
Rev.  P.  J.  Bryant,  is  minister  of  a  large  colored  Baptist  church  which  is  the  school's  "main  pillar  of 
support." 

Attendance  and  organization. — The  pupils,  numbering  170,  were  the  children  crowded  out  of  the 
public  schools  and  adults  whose  education  has  been  neglected.  Nine  teachers  are  employed.  Cook- 
ing and  sewing  are  given  an  important  part  in  the  oourse.  The  adults  taking  these  subjects  are  servants 
who  desire  to  increase  their  usefulness  to  their  employers  or  mothers  seeking  the  power  to  improve  their 
homes. 

The  elementary  day  classes  and  the  night  school  are  well  taught.  The  effort  to  maintain  high- 
school  classes  is  an  unwise  expenditure  of  time  and  energy  in  a  city  with  five  large  private  schools  offering 
secondary  instruction. 

Financial,  igiz-ij. — ^The  income  amounted  to  $1,400,  of  which  $800  was  from  tuition  and  fees  and 
$600  from  contributions  of  colored  Baptist  associations.  All  of  the  funds  were  used  for  salaries  and 
running  expenses. 

Recommendation. — The  institution  should  be  maintained  on  a  social-settlement  basis  as  a  school  for 
the  neglected  groups  and  for  adults  desiring  to  acquire  the  rudiments  of  an  education. 

Date  of  visit:  October,  19 13. 

HALL  COUNTY— GAINESVILLE. 

NORTHWESTERN  NORMAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  James  M.  Hunter. 

A  small  elementary  day  school  duplicating  work  that  is  better  done  by  the  public  school.  It  is 
owned  by  the  Northwestern  Baptist  Association.  The  44  pupils  were  in  9  grades.  Some  work  in  gar- 
dening is  done.  The  teaching  force  consists  of  the  principal  and  two  colored  women.  The  income  in 
1913-14  amounted  to  approximately  $900,  all  of  which  was  from  tuition  and  the  association.  Of  the 
income  about  $6co  was  expended  for  salaries  and  the  balance  for  running  expenses.  The  plant,  esti- 
mated value  $4,800,  consists  of  6  acres  of  land,  two  frame  buildings,  and  meager  equipment. 

Recommendation. — That  the  school  be  combined  with  some  of  the  other  Baptist  schools  of  the  State. 

Date  of  visit:  December,  19 14. 

TELFAIR  COUNTY— McRAE. 

THE  TWIN  CITY  SEMINARY. 

Principal:  E.  G.  Thomas. 

An  elementary  school  maintained  by  two  Baptist  associations  in  cooperation  with  the  public-school 
authorities  of  Telfair  county.  The  school  is  owned  by  a  board  of  trustees  elected  by  the  associatians. 
It  furnishes  the  only  school  facilities  for  Negroes  in  the  towns  of  Helena  and  McRae. 

Attendance. — ^Total,  95;  all  elementary;  boarders,  3. 

Teachers. — ^Total,  4;  all  colored;  male  i,  female  3. 

Financial,  jgij-14. — ^The  income  amounted  to  approximately  $i,cco,  of  which  $550  was  from  the 
Baptist  associations  and  $450  from  county  appropriations.  Of  this,  $900  was  expended  for  salaries  and 
$100  for  incidental  expenses. 

Plant. — Estimated  value,  $3,400.  The  plant  consists  of  12  acres  of  land  on  the  edge  of  town,  a 
fairly  good  two-story  building,  and  meager  equipment. 

Recommendations. — i.  That  provision  be  made  for  teacher  training,  gardening,  and  simple  industrial 
training.^ 

2.  That  the  public  authorities  provide  adequate  school  facilities  for  the  towns  and  cooperate  witli 
the  trustees  in  making  the  school  a  part  of  the  public-school  system. 

Date  of  visit:  December,  1914. 


^  See  recanuncndatioDS  in  sumnuiry  chapter,  p.  aa. 
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WALTON  COUNTY-ASOCIAL  CIRCLE. 

NEGRO  NORMAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  E.  J.  Turner. 

An  elementary  school  using  buildings  owned  by  the  local  Baptist  association.  The  teachers'  sala- 
ries are  paid  from  public  funds.  The  attendance  is  about  90,  and  the  teaching  force  consists  of  the  prin- 
cipal and  three  women,  all  colored.  The  income  amounted  to  approximately  $1,400,  of  which  $x,9oo 
was  from  the  city  and  $200  from  tuition.  On  October  34,  1913,  the  school  had  not  yet  opened  for  the 
year,  because  the  public  funds  had  not  been  appropriated.  Of  the  income,  $1,200  was  expended  for 
salaries  and  $200  for  other  purposes. 

Plant, — Estimated  value,  $1 ,500.  The  plant  consists  of  a  acres  of  land,  two  frame  buildings,  and  a 
small  amount  of  school  equipment.    The  building  is  badly  in  need  of  repair. 

Recammendalion. — That  the  Baptist  association  endeavor  to  strengthen  the  oooperadon  with  the 
public  schools  and  provision  be  made  for  instruction  in  gardening  and  simple  industrial  training. 

Date  of  visit:  October,  19x3. 

WASHINGTON  COUNTY— SANDERSVILLE. 

WASHINGTON  INSTITUTE. 

Principal:  John  T.  Williams. 

An  elementary  school  with  49  pupils  and  3  colored  teachers.  It  was  founded  in  19x2  by  the 
Second  Baptist  Association  of  Washington  County  and  is  owned  and  supported  by  the  two  Baptist 
associations  of  the  county.  Ten  grades  are  claimed,  but  the  work  is  all  elementary.  Better  work  is 
done  in  the  public  school.  The  income  amounted  to  approximately  $x,ooo,  of  which  about  $850  was 
from  the  Baptist  associations  and  $x50  from  tuition.  The  plant,  estimated  value  $3,500,  consists  of  xa 
acres  of  land,  a  good  two-6tory  frame  building,  and  fairly  good  equipment. 

Recommendation. — ^That  Che  school  be  combined  with  one  of  Uie  laxger  Baptist  schools  of  the  State. 

Date  of  visit:  November,  X913. 

WILKES  COUNTY— WASHINGTON. 
SHILOH  ACADEMY. 

Principal:  A.  R.  Raiford. 

An  elementary  school  with  small  boarding  department.  It  was  founded  in  1901  by  the  local  Baptist 
association  and  is  owned  and  controlled  by  that  body.  The  55  pupils  in  attendance  were  in  seven 
grades.  They  were  taught  by  the  principal  and  three  colored  women.  The  income  in  X912-13  amounted 
to  $810,  all  of  which  was  from  the  Baptist  association  and  tuition.  The  expenses  for  the  year  amounted 
to  $1 ,000.  A  lazge  part  of  the  teachers '  salaries  for  the  year  remained  unpaid .  There  is  an  indebtedness 
of  $x,5oo  in  mortgages  and  back  salaries. 

Plant. — Estimated  value,  $4,000.  The  plant  consists  of  x  acre  of  land,  two  rough  frame  buildings, 
and  a  little  classroom  furniture. 

Recommendation, — That  the  school  be  combined  with  one  of  the  larger  Baptist  schools  of  the  State. 

Date  of  visit:  October,  X913.    Facts  verified,  X914. 

OTHER  BAPTIST  SCHOOLS. 

In  addition  the  following  schools  were  reported,  but  evidence  indicates  that  they  are 
not  of  sufficient  importance  to  justify  description  here: 

Coanty.  Town.  Name  of  sdiool. 

Bartow.  Spellman.  Benevolence  Institute. 

Baldwin.  Milledgeville.  Central  Geofgia  College. 

Ben  Hill.  Fitzgerald.  Gum  Creek  High  School . 

Berrien.  Sparks.  Little  River  Institute. 

Butts.  Jackson.  New  Ifacedonia  High  School. 

Calhoun.  Arlington.  Hopewell  High  School. 

CaxroU.  CarroUton.  CanoUton  High  School. 
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Chatham. 

Savannah. 

Cobb. 

Austell. 

Columbia. 

Rosemont. 

Coweta. 

Newnan. 

Decatur. 

Bainbridge. 

Dekalb. 

Lithonia. 

Greene. 

White  Plains. 

Gwinnett. 

Buford. 

Habersham. 

Clarkesville. 

HaU. 

Gillsville. 

Harris. 

Hamilton. 

Hart. 

Hartwell. 

Madison. 

Berean. 

Pike. 

Molena. 

Stewart 

Richland. 

Stewart 

Omaha. 

Tattnall. 

Claxton. 

Taylor. 

Butler. 

Troup. 

Antioch. 

Walker. 

La  Fayette. 

Walton. 

Monroe. 

Ware. 

Waycross. 

Wadungton. 

Tennille. 

Worth. 

Sylvester. 

Berean  Baptist  Academy. 
Friendship  Hi|^  School. 
Rosemont  Academy. 
Western  Union  School. 
Normal  Institute. 
YeUow  River  High  School. 
Second  Shiloh  High  School. 
Hope  High  School. 
Union  High  School. 
Gillsville  High  School. 
Hamilton  Academy. 
Hartwell  High  School. 
Colquitt  High  School. 
Mt.  Hope  Normal  School. 
Mount  Zion  Western  Academy. 
High  School, 
daxton  High  School. 
Second  Flint  River  School. 
Farmeis'  High  School. 
La  Fayette  m^  School. 
Northwest  High  School. 
Hazzaid  High  School. 
Harris  Union  High  School. 
Fowlton  High  School. 

CATHOLIC  PARISH  SCHOOLS. 

There  are  in  Georgia  seven  Catholic  parish  schools.  Of  these  six  were  visited  and  are 
described  below.  The  school  in  Augusta  is  a  day  school  with  five  teachers.  It  was  not 
visited,  as  it  has  only  recently  been  opened.  These  schools  are  operated  by  the  Society 
of  the  African  Missions,  with  headquarters  at  Lyon,  France.  The  religious  interest  is 
strong  in  all  of  them. 

BIBB  COUNTY— MACON. 

ROMAN  CATHOLIC  COLORED  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  Father  Dahlent. 

An  elementary  day  school  with  90  pupils  and  a  kindergarten  of  25  children,  located  in  a  section  of 
Macon  where  the  school  facilities  are  inadequate.  It  was  founded  and  maintained  by  the  Society  of  the 
African  Missions  of  Lyon,  France,  with  American  headquarters  in  Savannah.  The  teachers  are  three 
colored  women  trained  in  a  Catholic  school  in  Virginia.  The  income  is  about  $1,000,  practically  all  of 
which  comes  from  the  Catholic  Mission  Society.  The  plant,  estimated  value  $10,000,  consists  of  a  city 
lot,  a  substantial  new  brick  building,  and  good  schoolroom  furniture. 

Date  of  visit:  November,  1913.    Facts  verified,  1916. 

CHATHAM  COUNTY-SAVANNAH. 

CATHOUC  MISSIONS. 

There  are  four  elementary  Catholic  schools  for  colored  children  in  the  city  of  Savannah.  They  are 
managed  and  maintained  by  the  Society  of  the  African  Missions  and  the  Commiasian  for  the  Catholic 
Missions  among  the  colored  people  and  Indians.    The  work  covers  approximately  the  first  six  grades. 

Attendance, — ^Total,  485;  all  day  pupils. 

Teachers. — ^Total,  10;  Franciscan  Sisters;  white  4,  colored  6. 

Financial. — ^The  income  of  these  schools  is  about  $2,500.  A  large  portion  of  this  comes  from  the 
Catholic  Board  of  Missions  for  Colored  People  of  New  York;  the  balance  is  from  tuition  and  entertain- 
ments.   PracticaUy  all  is  expended  for  salaries  and  running  expenses. 
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Plant. — ^Thiee  of  the  schoob  are  taught  in  churches.  One  is  taught  in  a  neat  two-story  brick  struc- 
ture with  good  equipment.    The  building  and  equipment  for  this  school  are  worth  about  $18,000. 

Recommendation. — ^That  the  industrial  work  in  these  schools  be  strengthened  and  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  gardening  introduced. 
I  Date  of  visit:  January,  1914. 

FULTON  COUNTY— ATLANTA. 

ARCHBISHOP  RYAN  MEMORIAL  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  M.  Scherrer.' 

A  Roman  Catholic  parochial  school  with  104  elementary  puplb,  taught  by  three  white  Catholic  sb- 
ters,  in  a  substantial  building  used  as  church  and  school.  It  is  owned  and  maintained  by  the  African 
Missbn  Society  of  Lyon,  Prance.    Annual  income,  $900.    Value  of  building  and  grounds,  $35,000. 

Date  of  visit:  October,  1913. 

EPISCOPAL  SCHOOLS. 

In  addition  to  the  two  schools  aided  by  the  American  Church  Institute,  the  study 
of  Georgia  showed  nine  Episcopal  schools.  Four  of  these  were  visited  and  are  discussed 
below.  The  existence  of  five  others  was  verified  by  correspondence.  They  are  small 
mission  schools  of  minor  importance,  generally  taught  in  connection  with  a  church  and 
aided  by  the  Episcopal  Board  of  Missions. 

FULTON  COUNTY— ATLANTA. 

ST.  MATHIAS  EPISCOPAL  SCHOOL. 
Principal:  Archdeacon  Hendefson. 

A  paiochial  school  with  3  x  pupils,  taught  by  the  minister 's  wife  and  sister.    Estimated  income*  fa  50. 
Date  of  visit:  October,  1913. 

ST.  PAUL'S  PARISH  TRAINING  AND  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  A.  E.  Day. 

An  Episcopal  parochial  school  covering  seven  elementary  grades,  with  some  industrial  work  in  the 
last  three  years  of  the  course.  It  was  founded  by  Bishop  Nelson,  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  and  title  to  the 
property  is  vested  in  him  as  Bishop  of  Atlanta. 

A  ttendance.— Then  were  in  all  z  60  on  day  of  visit.  These  are  children  who  were  crowded  out  of  the 
public  schools. 

Teachers. — ^Total,  5;  4  colored  women  and  the  colored  minister  of  the  Episcopal  Church.  Three  of 
the  teacheiB  were  trained  at  Atlanta  University. 

Financial. — Of  the  $1,432  income,  $8aa  was  from  the  Episcopal  Board  of  Missions,  $250  from  general 
donations,  and  $360  from  tuition  and  fees.  Teachers'  salaries  amounted  to  $x,aoo.  The  remainder  of 
the  income  was  used  for  running  expenses. 

Plant. — Estimated  value,  $10,000.  The  plant  consists  of  two  down-town  city  lots  with  two  frame 
buildings  in  poor  repair.  The  main  building,  valued  at  $3,000,  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  19 13  and  re- 
built in  1914. 

Recommendation. — There  is  present  need  for  this  school,  but  with  the  development  of  the  public 
schools  it  should  become  part  of  the  public-school  sjrstem  or  be  combined  with  one  of  the  laxger 
institutions. 

Dates  of  visits:  October,  1913;  January,  i9i4> 

THOMASVILLE. 
GOOD  SHEPHERD  PAROCHIAL. 

Principal:  P.  M.  P.  Carrington. 

A  small  Episcopal  parochial  school  taught  in  the  annex  of  the  church  by  the  local  cokxed  rector 
and  an  assistant.  Twenty  elementary  pupils  were  present  on  the  day  of  visit.  The  reported  enrollment 
for  the  year  was  88.    The  income  of  the  school  amounted  to  approximately  $450,  of  which  $aa5  was 

iWhite. 
4aJ27'— Bull.  3»— 17 17 
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appropriated  by  the  Episcopal  Board  for  salaries  and  the  remainder  was  from  tuitkm.  All  of  this  was 
used  for  salaries  and  expenses. 

Recommendation. — ^There  is  a  present  need  for  this  school,  but  with  the  development  of  the  public 
schools  it  should  become  part  of  the  public-school  system  or  be  combined  with  one  of  the  larger 
institutions. 

Date  of  visit:  January,  1915. 

OTHER  EPISCOPAL  SCHOOLS. 
In  addition  the  following  schools  were  found  to  be  in  existence  by  correspondence : 

County.  Town.  Sduxd. 

Cobb.  Marietta.  St.  Barnabas. 

Chatham.  Savannah.  St.  Augustine. 

Dougherty.  Albany.  St.  John's. 

Glynn.  Pennick.  Good  Shepherd. 

Mclntoah.  Daricn.  St.  Cyprian's. 

PRESBYTERIAN  SCHOOLS. 

The  Presb3^eriaii  Board  of  Missions  for  Freedmen  reports  13  schools  in  Georgia. 
Of  these  seven  were  considered  important  enough  to  be  discussed  in  the  county  summaries 
above.  Four  of  the  remaining  six  were  visited  and  found  in  regular  operation.  They 
are  small  parochial  schools  of  minor  importance.  The  four  are,  however,  located  in 
communities  where  they  are  needed  to  supplement  inadequate  public-school  facilities. 
On  their  present  inefficient  basis  they  should  not  be  continued.  Effort  should  be  made 
to  merge  them  with  the  public-school  system  or  provide  ah  increase  in  private  aid  which 
will  insure  real  improvement. 

BALDWIN  COUNTY— MILLEDGEVILLE. 
ALLEN  MEMORIAL  MISSION  SCHOOL 

Principal:  £.  A.  Houston,  the  local  pastor. 

A  Presbyterian  parochial  school  of  elementary  grade  taught  in  a  church  by  the  pastor  and  his  wife. 
It  is  owned  and  controlled  by  the  Presb3rterian  Board  of  Missions.  The  attendance  is  65.  A  small  tui- 
tion fee  is  charged.  The  Board  of  Missions  pays  $100  for  the  pastor's  salary.  Tuition  amounts  to  about 
^$30  a  year. 

Recommendation. — That  the  Presbyterian  Church  insist  upon  a  higher  standard  of  work  and  more 
cooperation  with  the  public  schools. 

Date  of  visit:  November,  1913. 

DE  KALB  COUNTY— DECATUR. 
ST.  JAMES  PAROCHIAL  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  Rev.  A.  A.  Wilson,  the  local  pastor. 

An  elementary  school  taught  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  by  the  minister  and  his  wife.  The  build* 
ing  was  in  bad  repair  and  the  room  dirty.  The  teaching  was  poor.  The  attendance  was  66.-  More 
pupils  attend  during  the  winter  months.  The  reported  enrollment  for  the  year  was  105.  The  income 
for  1912-13  amounted  to  $800,  practically  all  of  which  came  from  the  Presbyterian  Board.  Of  the 
expenditures  $560  was  for  salaries  and  $240  for  other  purposes. 

Recommendation. — ^That  the  Presbyterian  Board  insist  upon  higher  standards  of  work  and  more 
cooperation  with  the  public-school  system. 

Date  of  visit:  October,  19 13. 

LIBERTY  COUNTY— ARCADIA. 
PRESBYTERIAN  PAROCHIAL  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  J.  P.  Woolridge,  the  local  pastor. 

An  elementary  school  doing  seven  grades  of  work.  It  is  taught  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  by  the 
pastor  and  his  wife.  Enrollment,  75.  The  Piesbyterian  Board  of  Missions  contributes  about  $100 
to  the  school  and  about  $30  is  raised  in  tuition. 
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Recommendation. — ^There  is  present  need  for  this  school,  but  with  the  development  of  the  public 
schools  this  school  should  become  a  part  of  the  public-school  system  or  be  united  with  one  of  the 
larger  institutions. 

Date  of  visit:  January,  2914. 

LIBERTY  COUNTY— UMERICK. 

EBENEZER  PABOCHIAL  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  Rev.  L.  E.  Primo,  the  local  pastor. 

A  small  elementary  school  tot^ht  in  a  church.  The  pastor  and  his  wife  are  the  teachers.  The 
school  is  owned  but  not  aided  by  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Missions  for  Freedmen.  The  condition  of 
the  church  and  school  indicates  careless  management. 

Attendance, — ^Total,  z  7 ;  the  reported  enrollment  is  zo6.  The  support  comes  from  tuition  and  amounts 
to  about  $50  a  year. 

Recommendation, — ^There  is  present  need  for  this  school,  but  with  the  development  of  the  public 
schools  this  school  should  become  a  part  of  the  public-school  system  or  be  united  with  one  of  the 
larger  institutions. 

Date  of  visit:  January,  1914. 

In  addition  two  parochial  schools  which  were  reported,  but  not  visited,  were  located 
as  follows: 

County.  TowiL 

Oiflth^^iT Savannah. 

Rockdale Conyers. 

SCHOOLS  OF  MISCELLANEOUS  DENOMINATIONS. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  groups,  there  are  two  small  denominational  schools  in 
Georgia.  One  is  owned  by  the  colored  Methodist  Episcopal  denomination  and  one  by 
the  Seventh-day  Adventists.  In  view  of  the  needs  of  the  large  Colored  Methodist  Epis- 
copal School,  the  effort  to  maintain  the  small  Harriet  Holsey  Industrial  School  does  not 
seem  warranted.  The  Seventh-day  Adventist  School  in  Atlanta  should  be  maintained 
only  so  long  as  the  public  schools  are  inadequate. 

LAURENS  COUNTY— DUBLIN. 

HARRIET  HOLSEY  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  BIrs.  M.  J.  Dinldns. 

A  small  elementary  school  with  so  pupils  in  the  first  two  grades.  The  principal  and  her  daughter 
are  the  teachers.  The  school  is  owned  by  the  Colored  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  and  controlled  by  a 
board  of  trustees  appointed  by  the  bishop  of  that  church.  The  income  amounts  to  about  $300  a  year. 
Most  of  this  comes  from  tuition  and'fees  and  is  used  for  salaries.  The  plant  consists  of  13  acres  of  land, 
a  dilapidated  board  building,  and  a  few  rough  benches  for  classrooms.    The  work  is  of  little  value. 

Date  of  visit:  November,  1913. 

FULTON  COUNTY— ATLANTA. 

SEVENTH-DAY  ADVENTIST  MISSION  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  Miss  Anne  Cheshire. 

A  parochial  school  with  80  pupils  and  3  teachers.    Schoolrooms  are  provided  in  the  church  buildings 

The  income  of  about  $500  was  derived  from  tuition  and  the  church. 

Recommendation. — That  the  school  be  continued  only  so  long  as  the  public  schools  are  inadequate. 

Date  of  visit:  October,  1913. 
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INDEPENDENT  SCHOOLS. 

In  addition  to  the  schools  discussed  in  the  county  summaries,  there  are  15  small 
independent  institutions  in  Georgia.  These  include  2  semipublic  schools  and  13 
private  schools.  Though  most  of  the  private  schools  were  founded  to  supplement 
inadequate  public  school  facilities,  many  of  them  are  so  hampered  by  poverty  or  mis- 
management that  they  are  of  little  use  to  the  community.  As  they  are  largely  depend- 
ent on  individual  initiative  for  support,  and  as  their  supervision  is  limited,  they  are 
doubtful  ventures  for  outside  philanthropy.  Where  there  appears  to  be  a  real  need  for 
these  schools  it  is  recommended  that  effort  be  made  to  merge  them  with  the  public- 
school  system.  In  no  case  should  they  endeavor  to  extend  their  activities  beyond  the 
immediate  needs  of  the  community.  In  order  that  efficient  use  of  the  money  may  be 
insured  donations  from  outside  sources  should  be  made  through  the  public  authorities 
or  through  an  agency  acquainted  with  the  educational  conditions  in  the  commuuity. 

Neither  of  the  two  private  schools  aided  by  public  funds  is  satisfactory.  Of  the 
13  wholly  private  schools  6  are  small  undertakings  taught  for  tuition  and  7  depend  upon 
donations  for  their  support.  Those  taught  for  tuition  should  continue  on  that  basis 
so  long  as  the  public  schools  do  not  provide  for  all  the  pupils  of  their  community.  The 
seven  which  depend  on  donations  are  of  little  educational  value  to  their  communities. 

BIBB  COUNTY— MACON. 

MACON  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  Louise  Braxton. 

A  school  of  elementary  grade  opened  in  1915.  The  principal  formerly  operated  an  unsuccessful 
venture  in  Haynesville,  Lowndes  County,  Ala.  An  attendance  of  65  was  reported  in  the  spring  of  1916. 
The  income  is  derived  from  tuition  and  donations.    Permanent  quarters  have  not  been  provided. 

Recommendation. — In  view  of  the  other  private  schoob  in  Macon,  there  seems  to  be  no  need  for  the 
development  of  this  school. 

BULLOCK  COUNTY— STATESBORO. 

STATESBORO  NORMAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  William  James. 

An  elementary  school  furnishing  the  only  school  facilities  for  Negroes  in  Statesboro.  A  private 
school  and  two  public  schools  were  recently  combined  under  the  present  principal  and  the  school  is 
now  a  semipublic  institution.  It  is  owned  by  a  white  board  of  trustees  and  supervised  jointly  by  them 
and  by  the  city  school  board. 

Attendance, — Total,  346;  all  elementary  except  three  in  the  ninth  grade.  Some  instruction  in 
sewing  is  provided. 

Teachers, — ^Total,  5;  all  colored;  male  i,  female  4.  * 

Financialt  jgi^-ij. — ^The  income  amounted  to  $1,850,  of  which  $600  was  from  donations,  $550  from 
State  and  city,  and  $500  from  tuition  and  fees,  and  $200  from  entertainments  and  rallies.  Of  the  income , 
$1,050  was  expended  for  teachers'  salaries,  $550  for  building  and  repairs,  and  $250  for  other  purposes. 
There  is  an  indebtedness  of  $560  due  on  btdldings. 

Plant. — Estimated  value,  $6,000.  The  plant  consists  of  2  acres  of  land,  two  2-story  frame  btdldings, 
and  equipment  valued  at  $500.  The  land  was  bought  and  paid  for  by  the  colored  people  of  the  town 
and  was  transferred  to  the  present  board  of  trustees  when  the  three  schools  of  the  town  were  consolidated. 

Recommendations. — i.  That  industrial  work,  especially  gardening,  be  introduced.^ 

2.  That  teacher-training  courses  be  developed. 

Date  of  visit:  January,  1914. 


1  See  rrcomTnmclatiom  in  sttmnuuy  diaptcr,  p.  sa. 
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CHATHAM  COUNTY— SAVANNAH. 

AUCE  BROWN  ACADEMY. 

Principal:  MiM  Alice  Bidwh. 

A  small  demcntary  school  taught  in  a  church  by  the  principal  and  two  assistants.    There  were 
Z55  pttpils.    The  income  amounted  to  |6oo  from  tuition  and  donations  from  the  patrons  of  the  school. 
Rtcammmdaiion.'-Thait  this  school  shall  not  expect  other  than  local  support. 
Date  of  visit:  December,  1913. 

CLARKE  COUNTY— ATHENS. 

J,  THOMAS  HEARD  UNIVERSITY. 

Prindpal:  J.  Thomas  Heard. 

A  privately  owned  elementary  day  school  with  48  pupils  in  attendance  and  78  on  roll.  It  is  taught 
by  the  principal's  daughter;  the  ownership  is  vested  in  the  principal's  wife  and  children  as  trustees. 
Tlie  school  is  located  on  a  lot  next  to  a  very  good  private  school  and  within  a  block  of  the  public  high 
school.  The  income  amounted  to  approximately  $300*  of  which  $235  is  from  donations  and  $65  from 
tuition.  The  plant,  estimated  value  $4,000,  consists  of  a  city  lot,  a  two-story  building,  and  equipment 
valued  at  $400. 

Recammendaiion. — There  seems  to  be  no  need  for  this  school. 

Dates  of  visits:  October,  1913;  April,  1915. 

ROSA  SMITH  NORMAL  AND  NIGHT  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  Anne  Smith. 

A  small  elementary  school  with  a  few  secondary  pupils.  It  is  owned  by  the  principal.  The 
attendance  was  78  and  enrollment  120.  The  school  is  taught  by  the  principal  and  irregularly  by  an 
assistant.  Individual  instruction  is  stressed.  The  pupils  are  a  few  who  are  unable  to  attend  public 
schools  and  a  few  who  come  in  from  the  county.  The  income  amounts  to  approximately  $250,  all  of 
which  is  from  tuition.  The  building,  worth  about  $1 ,500,  is  situated  in  the  back  yard  of  the  principal 's 
home. 

Recommendaiion, — The  school  is  worthy  of  continuation  on  its  present  basis  as  a  tutoring  school  for 
irregular  pupils. 

Date  of  vi»t:  October,  1913. 

FULTON  COUNTY— ATLANTA. 

ATLANTA  NORMAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  INSTITUTE. 

Principal:  R.  D.  Stinson. 

An  elementary  day  school  with  small  enrollment,  poor  plant,  and  doubtful  management.  Indus- 
trial training  is  limited  to  a  little  sewing. 

The  school  is  owned  by  a  white  board  of  trustees,  whose  business  cares  are  such  that  they  have 
practically  no  time  for  supervision.  They  permit  the  use  of  their  names  because  of  their  interest  in 
industrial  education. 

Attendance. — Total,  78.  Three  agents  visited  the  school  and  received  from  the  principal  different 
statements  as  to  the  enrollment,  the  figures  varying  from  144  to  175.    All  the  pupils  are  elementary. 

Teachers. — Four  teachers,  including  the  principal ,  give  all  their  time  to  the  school .  Two  are  women. 
Three  other  women  give  part-time  service. 

Financial,  igiz-is- — The  principal  keeps  all  records  and  receives  all  donations  in  irregular  fashion. 
Money  received  was  accounted  for  only  by  the  stubs  in  an  old  receipt  book.  Receipts  were  not  given 
for  all  donations.  Some  were  recorded  in  the  pocket  memorandum  of  the  principal .  Expenditures  were 
also  kept  in  rough  memorandum  form.  Combining  the  items  reported  by  the  principal  from  the  receipt 
book  stubs  and  from  the  pocket  memorandum ,  the  income  was  about  $6 ,  500.  The  expenditures  reported 
by  the  principal  were  hardly  half  this  sum.  Liabilities  were  $2,400,  of  which  $1,600  was  mortgage  on 
property  and  $750  on  old  accounts.    In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  school's  debts  have  not  been  paid, 
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and  that  the  teachers  receive  their  pay  irreg^arly,  the  excess  of  income  over  expenditures  indicates 
gross  mismanagement. 

Plant. — Estimated  value,  $4,400.  The  two  buildings  owned  are  a  comfortable  cottage  for  the  prin- 
cipal and  a  dilapidated  cabin  called  the  boys'  dormitory.  The  cottage  used  for  school  ptuposes  is 
rented. 

Recommendation. — In  view  of  the  condition  and  management  of  this  school  it  can  not  be  recom- 
mended as  worthy  of  aid. 

Dates  of  visits:  October,  1913;  January,  1914.    Facts  verified,  1916. 

BADGER  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  Miss  A.  D.  Badger. 

A  small  elementary  school  with  50  pupils  in  attendance.     Conducted  by  the  principal  as  a  means 
of  livelihood .     Estimated  income  ,$375. 
Date  of  visit:  October,  1913. 

HOLMES  INDUSTTRIAL  INSTITUTE: 

Pcesident:  B.  R.  Holmes. 

A  small,  disorderly  school  doing  five  grades  of  elementary  work.  It  was  founded  five  years  ago 
by  the  principal  and  has  a  nominal  board  of  trustees.     It  is  supported  by  private  subscriptions. 

Attendance. — Reported  enrollment,  250.    There  were  40  pupils  present  on  day  of  visit. 

Teachers. — Total,  4;  all  colored;  male  3,  female  i. 

Financial. — ^There  were  no  financial  records  except  memoranda.  The  school  was  supported  by 
donations  amotmting  to  $1,200  a  year,  of  which  $800  was  spent  for  salaries  and  $400  for  nmning  expenses. 

Plant. — Estimated  value,  $2,000.  Consists  of  one  very  poor  frame  building  unceiled.  The  win- 
dows were  broken  and  the  place  very  dirty.  The  children  were  sitting  on  boards  and  boxes.  A  dilapi- 
dated printing  press  covered  with  dust  constituted  the  industrial  equipment. 

Recommendations. — In  view  of  the  condition  and  management  of  this  school  it  can  not  be  recom- 
mended as  worthy  of  aid. 

Date  of  visit:  January,  191 5. 

RUSH  DAY  ATO)  NIGHT  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  Mrs.  j.  A.  Rush. 

A  kindergarten,  taught  in  a  church,  with  50  children  in  attendance.  No  tuition  is  charged.  Mrs. 
Rush,  the  minister's  wife,  and  an  assistant  do  the  work.     Both  give  their  services  'without  compensation. 

Date  of  visit:  October,  1913. 

SIMMS  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  Miss  Nannie  E.  Simms. 

A  small  elementary  school  with  50  pupils  in  attendance.  Conducted  by  the  principal  as  a  means 
of  livelihood.  The  estimated  income  of  $300,  was  derived  from  tuition.  The  school  was  taught  in  the 
principal 's  house. 

Date  of  visit:  October,  1913. 

MACON  COUNTY— OGLETHORPE. 

LUMPKIN  ACADEMY. 

Principal:  H.  T.  Lumpkin. 

A  small  elementary  school  doing  a  poor  grade  of  work.  There  were  20  pupils,  taught  by  the  prin- 
cipal. The  principal  owns  40  acres  nearby  on  which  the  pupils  do  some  gardening.  The  support 
amounting  to  about  $200,  was  from  donations  and  tuition.  The  schoolhouse  is  rough  building,  valued 
at  about  $i,ooo,  originally  built  for  a  public  school;  the  coimty  aid  was  recently  withdrawn,  however. 

Recommendation. — In  view  of  the  condition  and  management  of  this  school  it  can  not  be  recom- 
mended as  worthy  of  aid. 

Date  of  visit:  October,  1913. 

MUSCOGEE  COUNTY— COLUMBUS. 

PRICE  NORMAL  AJSD  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  T.  S.  Price. 

A  small  elementary  school  foimded  by  the  principal  in  1893  and  operated  as  a  private  enterprise. 
There  were  121  pupils,  all  elementary,  and  three  colored  teachers.    The  income  of  $1,000  was  from 
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tuition  and  local  contributions.  The  plant,  estimated  value  $4,000,  consists  of  a  city  lot,  a  large  frame 
building  in  poor  condition,  and  equipment  valued  at  $100. 

Recommendation. — ^In  view  of  the  condition  and  management  of  this  school,  as  outlined  above,  no 
recommendation  can  be  made  with  regard  to  it 

Date  of  visit:  November,  1913. 

THOMAS  COUNTY— THOMAS VI LLE. 

LUCINDA  WILLIAMS  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  Mrs.  Lucinda  Williams. 

A  small  private  school  taught  in  a  one-room  building  located  in  the  principal's  yard.  The  school 
enrolls  about  70  pupils  and  is  dependent  upon  tuition  for  support. 

Recommendation. — ^That  the  support  of  the  school  be  limited  to  tuition. 

Date  of  visit:  January,  19 16. 

WARE  COXJNTY— WAYCROSS. 

SOUTH  GEORGIA  INDUSTRIAL  COLLEGE. 

President:  N.  L.  Black. 

An  elementary  school  furnishing  the  only  facilities  for  the  colored  children  of  Waycroas.  The 
land  was  donated  to  the  colored  people  by  a  real  estate  firm  with  a  view  to  attracting  buyers  to  the 
section  about  the  school.  The  location  on  the  extreme  edge  of  town  is  inconvenient  for  a  large  number 
of  the  colored  children.  Title  is  vested  in  a  private  board  of  trustees.  The  153  pupils  were  in  10  grades; 
all  of  the  work  was  elementary.  There  were  five  teachers.  The  income  amounted  to  $1,380,  of  which 
$7 73  was f lom  tuition ,  $450 from  the  town,  and  $1 58  f lom  other  sources.  Of  the  income  $969  was  expended 
for  salaries  and  $41 1  for  other  purposes.  The  plant,  estimated  value,  $6,000,  consists  of  a  city  lot,  a  well 
constructed  two-story  brick  building,  and  equipment  valued  at  $650. 

Recommendations. — i.  That  the  trustees  endeavor  to  have  the  school  moved  to  a  more  central 
location  in  the  city. 

a.  That  simple  industrial  work  be  introduced. 

Date  of  visit:  December,  191 5. 

WEBSTER  COUNTY— ARCHERY. 

JOHNSON  HOME-INDUOTRIAL  COLLEGE. 

President:  A.  J.  Johnson. 

A  small  elementary  institution  of  doubtful  management.  It  was  founded  in  19x9  by  the  Sublime 
Order  of  Archery  and  is>owned  by  that  order.    The  school  work  includes  some  cooking  and  farming. 

Attendance. — ^Total,  72;  all  elementary. 

Teachers  and  workers. — ^Total,  8;  all  colored;  male  2,  female  6;  teachers  5,  matron  i,  farmer  x, 
financial  agent  i. 

Financial,  iQij-14. — ^As  far  as  could  be  determined  the  income  amounted  to  approximately  $3,000. 
A  large  part  of  this  was  from  donations  and  the  remainder  from  tuition.  Of  the  income  about  $2,500 
was  expended  for  salaries  and  $500  for  other  purposes. 

Plant. — Estimated  value,  $10,000.  The  plant  consists  of  200  acres  of  land,  three  frame  buildings, 
and  equipment  valued  at  $500.  • 

Recommendation. — ^That  financial  support  be  limited  to  the  secret  order  which  owns  the  school. 

Date  of  visit:  November,  19 14. 

SPECIAL  INSTITUTIONS. 

The  special  institutions  for  colored  people  in  Georgia  include  two  orphanages,  a 
reformatory  and  a  so-called  naval  school.  The  naval  school  has  never  existed,  but  its 
founder  has  solicited  donations  widely. 
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BIBB  COUNTY— MACON. 
BAFnST  REFORMATORY. 

Principal:  W.  G.  Johnaon. 

A  small  reform  school  with  19  inmates  and  2  workers.  Some  are  committed  to  the  institution 
by  the  courts  and  some  by  guardians.  The  income  of  about  $i,aoo  is  from  donations  and  is  used  for 
salaries  and  expenses.  The  plant,  estimated  value  $13,500,  consists  of  360  acres  of  land,  one  frame 
building,  and  meager  equipment. 

Recommendation. — ^This  institution  should  not  expect  support  other  than  from  the  Baptist  Church 
and  fees  received  from  public  authorities  and  guardians. 

Dateof  vist:  November,  1913. 

GEORGIA  COLORED  ESDUSTRIAL  AND  ORPHANS'  HOME. 

Principal:  B.  J.  Bridges. 

A  very  poorly  managed  orphans'  home  with  35  children  in  attendance.  The  property,  valued  at 
$18,000,  consists  of  several  frame  buildings  in  bad  repair,  2$  acres  of  land,  and  meager  equipment.  It 
is  owned  by  a  board  of  trustees  composed  of  B.  J.  Bridges,  B.  F.  Bridges,  N.  A.  Bridges,  H.  B.  Hawes, 
and  P.  A.  Keith.    The  principal  spends  practically  all  of  his  time  in  Atlanta  raising  money. 

Recommendations, — That  the  institution  be  reorganized  and  the  ownership  and  management  placed 
in  a  responsible  board  of  trustees. 

Date  of  vist:  November,  1913. 

CLARK  COUNTY— ATHENS. 
HYMAN  LIANA  HOME. 

Principal:  Miss  N.  N.  Hyman. 

A  small  home  and  school  with  30  in  attendance.  Most  of  the  children  are  of  the  poorer  classes. 
The  home  was  founded  in  1915  by  the  principal,  who  supports  the  work  by  soliciting  funds.  The  income 
is  small.    The  plant  consists  of  a  small  lot  and  building  donated  by  the  local  white  Presbyterian  church. 

Recommendation. — In  view  of  the  good  public  and  private  school  facilities  of  Athens  the  condition 
of  the  home  does  not  warrant  its  continuation  tmless  it  can  be  directed  by  the  Presbyterians  of  the  city 
as  a  social  settlement. 

Date  of  visit:  May,  1916. 

GLYNN  COUNTY— BRUNSWICK. 

BRUNSWICK  NAVAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  INSTITUTE. 

Pounder:  John  V.  Daniels. 

An  institution  only  in  name.  The  founder  left  Brunswick  about  1907  and  has  since  that  time 
solicited  for  the  alleged  school .  He  has  never  returned ;  owns  no  property ,  and  has  never  tatight  a  pupil . 
He  succeeded  in  obtaining  letters  of  introduction  from  some  of  the  most  distinguished  persons  in  the 
United  States. 

Date  of  visit:  December,  191 5. 

SUMTER  COUNTY— AMERICUS. 

MASONIC  ORPHANS'  HOME. 

Principal:  Miss  B.  E.  Battle. 

An  orphans'  home  and  elementary  school.  It  was  founded  in  1897  and  is  owned  and  controlled  by 
the  colored  masons  of  Georgia. 

Attendance. — ^Total,  30;  all  elementary;  8  were  orphans.    The  pupils*  ages  ranged  from  7  to  17  years. 

Teachers. — ^Total,  3;  all  colored  women. 

Financial,  igij-14. — The  income  amounted  to  approximately  $1,200,  a  large  part  of  which  was  from 
the  colored  Masons  of  Georgia  and  the  remainder  from  donations.  Of  the  income  $1,000  was  expended 
for  salaries  and  $200  for  running  expenses. 

Recommendation. — ^The  Masons  of  Georgia  and  the  local  community  should  supply  all  necessary 
funds. 

Date  of  visit:  December,  19x3. 


IX.  KENTUCKY. 

SCHOOL  FACILmES  IN  THE  STATE. 

There  are  261,656  colored  people  in  Kentucky,  forming  x  1.4  per  cent  of  the  popula- 
tion. Their  number  decreased  23,050,  or  8.1  per  cent,  between  1900  and  1910.  They 
constitute  8.2  per  cent  of  all  persons  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits  in  the  State.  The 
number  of  farms  cultivated  by  Negroes  increased  4.3  per  cent  between  1 900  and  1 91  o.  As 
farmers,  renting  and  owning  land,  they  have  charge  of  439,657  acres;  as  farm  laborers, 
they  cultivate  a  still  larger  area.  While  the  United  States  census  indicates  hopeful  pro- 
gress in  the  decrease  of  illiteracy  and  in  the  improvement  of  health  conditions,  illiterates 
are  still  27.6  per  cent  of  the  colored  population  10  years  of  age  and  over  and  8.7  per  cent 
of  the  children  6  to  14  years  of  age,  and  the  death  rate  is  very  high.  The  following  is 
a  summary  of  the  public-school  facilities  and  educational  needs  of  Kentucky  as  they 
are  shown  in  the  reports  of  the  United  States  census  and  the  State  superintendent  of 
education. 

White.  Negro. 

Population,  1910 3, 097, 951  361, 656 

Children  6  to  14  yean  of  age,  1910  ^ 417,  o8z  47, 047 

Teachers'  salaries  in  public  schools  ^ $3, 389, 354  l>40z,  ao8 

Teachers'  salaries  per  child  6  to  14  in  State  ' $8. 13  ^53 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910 zao  37.6 

Percentage  living  in  rural  communities,  X910. 77.9  59.3 

Public  appropriations. — ^The  public-school  teachers  of  Kentucky  received  $3,790,562 
in  salaries  in  1912.  Of  this  sum  $3,389,354  was  for  the  teachers  of  417,081  white  children 
and  $401 ,208  was  for  the  teachers  of  47,047  colored  children.  On  a  per  capita  basis  this 
is  $8.13  for  each  white  child  of  school  age  and  S8.53  for  each  colored  child.'  Map  12 
presents  these  per  capita  figures  for  each  county  in  Kentucky,  the  proportion  of  Negroes 
being  indicated  by  the  shading.  The  per  capita  expenditure  for  colored  children  in  Ken- 
tucky is  among  the  highest  in  the  Southern  States.  This  is  partly  explained  by  the  fact 
that  the  colored  people  form  a  comparatively  small  proportion  of  the  total  population 
and  are  widely  scattered,  and  partly  by  the  provision  of  good  high  school  facilities  in  a 
number  of  the  towns. 

county  .roup..  perc«U«eolNe,r<««  the  paiml.tian.«       '^^'^  SSS^SSS?'  SJSSJ?  f^A 

Counties  under  10  per  cent 244, 478  8, 348  $6. 89  $8. 30 

Counties  10  to  95  per  cent 157, 135  30, 074  9. 69  8.  76 

Counties  25  to  50  per  cent i5i468  8,625  zi.  8z  7.94 

'  Figures  for  one  coonty  and  three  imall  towns  which  did  not  report  talaries  by  race  arc  czchided. 

*  These  figures  were  oomputed  by  dividing  the  teadiers'  salaries  in  public  scho<^  by  the  number  of  children  6  to  14  years 
of  age  enumerated  in  the  United  States  census.  City  systems  are  included.  Teachers*  salaries  in  rural  districts  were  obtained 
from  the  report  of  the  State  superintendent  of  education.    Salaries  in  dtics  were  obtained  by  correspondence. 

*  There  are  no  counties  in  Kentucky  with  50  per  cent  or  more  of  Negro  population. 
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Private  financial  aid. — The  private  schools  have  a  property  valuation  of  $667,548 
an  annual  income  of  $48,549,  and  an  attendance  of  1,176  pupils,  of  whom  1,007  are  in 
elementary  grades.  A  summary  of  the  income  and  property  of  the  private  and  higher 
colored  schools  grouped  according  to  ownership  is  given  in  the  following  table: 

Ktunber  of  Aniuwl  Value  of 

•diooU.  inoooic.  piupaty. 

Total  private  schools 17  $48, 549  $667, 548 

Independent 3  ^o,  351  529, 698 

Denominational 14  28,198  1371850 

State  and  Federal i  22,327  156,700 

The  annual  income  of  the  colored  schools  owned  by  denominations  whose  member- 
ship is  white  or  largely  so  aggregates  $22,377,  as  against  $5,821  for  those  of  the  colored 
denominations.  The  property  owned  by  the  former  group  is  valued  at  $1 10,050  and  that 
owned  by  the  latter  at  $27,800.  Some  of  the  schools  owned  by  white  denominations 
receive  considerable  sums  of  money  from  their  colored  members.  The  statistics  of  the 
State  and  Federal  school  with  an  income  of  $22,327  and  property  valuation  of  $156,700 
are  in  striking  contrast  with  those  of  the  private  schools.  In  addition  to  the  private  aid 
reported  in  the  above  table,  about  $8,095  was  appropriated  for  general  supervision  and 
special  phases  of  education  by  the  Jeanes  Fund,  Slater  Fund,  and  the  General  Education 
Board. 

While  the  total  number  of  private  schools  is  17,  only  6  play  any  important  part  in 
the  educational  activities  of  the  State.  Some  of  the  remaining  11  are  justified  only  on 
denominational  grounds;  the  majority,  however,  are  so  hampered  by  small  income  or 
poor  management  that  the  State  receives  little  benefit  from  them.  The  schools  of  the 
first  group  are  described  under  their  respective  counties  and  their  location  shown  on  Map 
13.  The  schools  of  thesecond  group  are  summarized  according  to  ownership  and  discussed 
at  the  end  of  this  chapter. 

.    The  attendance  of  the  private  and  higher  colored  schools  by  ownership  groups  is 
indicated  in  the  following  statement : 

Number  of  Attendance, 

schools.  Total.  Elementary.      Secondary. 

Total  private  9choob 17  1,176          1,007             169 

Independent 3  177             123               55 

Denominational 14  999             885             114 

State  and  Federal i  234             108             126 

In  view  of  the  frequency  of  the  terms  "academy"  and  ''college"  in  the  names  of 
these  private  institutions,  it  is  important  to  note  that  less  than  one- tenth  of  the  pupils 
are  of  secondary  grade  and  none  are  in  college  classes. 

Attendance, — ^The  United  States  census  leported  48,039  colored  children  6  to  14 
years  of  age,  of  whom  33,761  were  attending  school.  A  study  of  the  figures  for  the  public 
and  private  schools  shows  that  a  large  majority  of  both  the  elementary  and  secondary 
colored  pupils  are  in  the  public  schools. 

Elementary. — ^The  need  for  increased  provision  for  elementary  education  for  colored 
children  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  attendance  in  both  public  and  private  schools 
is  less  than  71  per  cent  of  the  niunber  of  children  of  elementary  school  age.    The  average 
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term  of  the  nxral  public  schools  for  both  races  is  about  six  months.  Many  of  the  teachers 
are  poorly  prepared. 

Secondary. — ^There  are  nine  four-year  public  high  schools  for  colored  pupils  in  Ken- 
tucky. AU  of  these  but  the  one  in  Louisville  share  their  buildings  with  elementary 
grades.  Two  others  are  reported  to  have  three-year  secondary  courses.  Probably  lo 
or  15  other  public  schools  enroll  a  few  pupils  above  the  elementary  grades.  This  provi- 
sion for  secondary  instruction  is  much  laiger,  both  absolutely  and  relatively,  than  that 
made  by  most  of  the  States  with  a  considerable  proportion  of  colored  people. 

Of  the  1,074  secondary  colored  pupils  in  attendance  only  169  are  in  the  five  private 
schools.  Four-year  courses  are  maintained  in  two  of  these  private  schoob,  with  an 
enrollment  of  77  pupils.  The  secondary  work  of  the  remaining  three  schools  varies 
f lom  a  few  subjects  above  the  elementary  grades  to  a  full  three-year  course.  The  courses 
of  study  of  most  of  these  schools  follow  closely  the  college  preparatory  or  classical  type. 
Practiodly  all  of  them  make  Latin  the  central  subject. 

Teacher  training, — ^The  most  urgent  need  of  the  colored  schools  in  Kentucky  is 
trained  teachers.  The  supply  now  depends  on  the  State  Normal  and  Industrial  Insti- 
tute and  three  private  schools.  In  none  of  these  schools  is  teacher  training  made  the 
central  aim.  The  graduating  classes*  of  these  schools  in  191 3-14  aggrq^ated  only  35 
pupils,  an  output  entirely  inadequate  to  meet  the  need  of  a  State  with  1,270  colored 
public  school  teachers.  Through  the  cooperation  of  the  Slater  Fund,  the  General 
Education  Board,  and  the  State  department  of  education,  a  county  training  school  is 
being  developed  at  Little  Rock  in  Bourbon  County. 

Industrial, — No  school  in  the  State  is  able  to  teach  trades  effectively.  The  State 
school  and  three  private  schools  do  satisfactory  industrial  work  in  one  or  two  lines  and 
one  school  is  making  unsatisfactory  attempts  in  this  direction.  Most  of  the  public  high 
schools  have  good  industrial  courses. 

Agricultural, — ^Although  four  of  the  higher  schools  in  the  State  have  large  farms,  in 
none  of  them  is  adequate  provision  made  for  systematic  training  in  agriculture.  Lincoln 
Institute  is  genuinely  interested  in  rural  problems  and  is  organizing  its  agricultural 
activities  on  the  basis  of  rural  requirements.  The  pupils  of  these  schools  work  on  the 
farms  as  laborers,  but  the  educational  value  of  the  work  varies  with  the  institution.  In 
the  effort  to  acquire  large  farms  all  of  the  schools  have  overlooked  the  value  of  a  well- 
planned  course  in  gardening.    Several  of  the  public  high  schools  have  such  courses. 

Supervision, — ^Through  the  cooperation  of  the  State  department  of  education  and  the 
General  Education  Board,  a  white  supervisor  is  maintained  for  the  colored  rural  schools. 
This  supervisor  travels  over  the  State  observing  educational  conditions  and  encouraging 
all  efforts  for  improvement.  The  more  important  agencies  with  which  he  cooperates 
are  the  Jeanes  and  Slater  Funds.  In  the  summer  of  191 5,  the  State  department  of  edu- 
cation held  teachers'  institutes  in  every  county  having  an  appreciable  number  of 
Negroes.     One  county  in  the  State  has  a  Jeanes  Fund  supervisor. 
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SUMMARY   OP   EDUCATlONAtr   NEEDS. 

1.  Increased  efficiency  for  the  elementary  school  system. 

2.  The  increase  of  teacher- training  facilities:  To  this  end  teacher-training  courses 
should  be  provided  in  secondary  schools,  more  summer  schools  should  be  maintained, 
and  the  private  schools  should  cooperate  with  the  State  department  of  education  by 
placing  more  emphasis  on  teacher-training  courses  in  accordance  with  State  standards. 

3.  More  provision  for  instruction  in  gardening,  household  arts,  and  simple  indus- 
tries. In  developing  this  work  the  counties  should  realize  the  possibilities  of  the  Jeanes 
Fund  industrial  supervisors. 

4.  More  instruction  in  agriculture  and  in  the  problems  of  rural  life  so  that  teachers 
and  leaders  may  be  developed  for  a  people  over  50  per  cent  rural. 

PRIVATE  AND  HIGHER  SCHOOLS. 

The  private  and  higher  schools  are  herewith  described.  Counties  and  dties  in  which 
the  more  important  institutions  are  located  are  presented  as  a  background  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  individual  schools.    The  counties  are  arranged  in  alphabetical  order. 

BOURBON  COUNTY. 

White.  Negro. 

Population,  1910 zi,  819  5, 642 

Children  6  to  14  years  of  age,  1910 i,  983  951 

Teachers'  salaries  in  public  schools,  1912-13 $23,  554  $10, 389 

Teachers'  salaries  per  child  6  to  14  in  county $11. 87  $ia  9a 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910 4  3a  z 

The  rural  population  is  66.4  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  number  of  teachers  is  57  in 
white  schools  and  31  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance  is  1,461  white  pupils 
and  812  colored  pupils. 

The  attendance  in  the  public  schools  is  good  and  the  schools  are  progressive.    The 

dty  of  Paris  maintains  a  fairly  good  high  school.    The  county,  together  with  the  Slater 

Fund  and  the  General  Education  Board,  is  developing  a  central  training  institution  at 

Uttle  Rock. 

LITTLE  ROCK. 

BOURBON  COUNTY  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

Principal :  Mrs.  Maggie  L.  Freeman. 

An  elementary  public  school  selected  as  a  central  institution  to  provide  more  ad- 
vanced training  for  the  colored  pupils  of  the  county. 

Attendance. — ^Total,  70;  all  elementary. 

Teachers. — ^Total,  3;  all  colored;  male  i,  female  2. 

Organization. — A  nine-grade  course  is  provided,  with  elementary  work  throughout 
the  eight  grades  and  a  few  secondary  subjects  in  the  ninth  grade.  Practice  teaching  is 
also  given  in  the  ninth  grade.  The  industrial  work  consists  of  cooking,  sewing,  and  man- 
ual training.     Simple  instruction  is  given  in  gardening  and  poultry  raising. 
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Financial,  1914-15. — ^The  income  amounted  to  $2,000,  of  which  $1,500  was  from 
public  funds  and  $500  from  the  Slater  Fund. 

Plant. — Estimated  value,  $3,500.  Of  this,  $100  is  in  land,  $3,000  in  building, 
and  $400  in  equipment.  The  land  comprises  about  an  acre.  The  building  is  a  neat 
frame  structure  containing  five  classrooms. 

Recommendations. — ^That  the  work  be  encouraged  and  facilities  be  provided  for  a 
boarding  depculment,  secondary  work,  and  teacher  training. 

PARIS. 
PARIS  FUBUC  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  F.  W.  Wood. 

A  dty  high  school  offering  four  years  of  secondary  work  with  industrial  training 
for  girls.    The  eight  elementary  grades  are  taught  in  the  same  building. 

Attendance. — Secondary,  40;  male  15,  female  25.  The  elementary  enrollment 
was  266. 

Teachers. — Secondary,  3;  all  colored;  male  2,  female  i. 

Organization. — The  course  includes:  Latin,  3  years;  history,  4;  English,  3;  mathe* 
matics,  4;  psychology,  physics,  chemistry,  and  pedagogy.    Sewing  is  provided  for  girls. 

Plant. — Estimated  value,  $15,000.  The  plant  consists  of  an  acre  of  land,  a  neat 
two-stoiy  frame  building,  and  good  equipment. 

FAYETTE  COUNTY. 

Population,  1910 33, 8ai  14, 879 

Children  6  to  14  yean  ol  age,  1910 5>o34  3,axa 

Teachers' salaries  in  public  schools,  1912-13 $91,805  $33,662 

Teachers'  salaries  per  child  6  to  14  in  county $z8. 34  $ia  35 

Percentage  iUtterate,  1910 4.  7  28. 5 

The  rural  population  is  26.4  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  number  of  teachers  is  152 
in  white  schools  and  48  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance  is  4,318  white 
pupils  and  ^,067  colored  pupils.  The  attendance  in  public  schools  is  good.  The  city 
of  Lexington  maintains  a  four-year  high  school  for  the  pupils  of  the  city,  and  the  pupils 
of  the  county  have  opportunity  to  attend  the  Chandler  Normal  School.  Although  the 
surrounding  country  districts  are  connected  with  Lexington  by  several  suburban  trolley 
lines,  the  Chandler  Normal  School  might  serve  these  rural  districts  better  if  a  small 
boarding  department  were  developed. 

LEXINGTON. 

LEXINGTON  PUBUC  fflGH  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  W.  H.  Fouse. 

A  city  school  offering  four  years  of  secondary  work  with  good  industrial  training. 
The  eight  elementary  grades  are  taught  in  the  same  building. 

Attendance. — Secondary,  93;  male  22,  female  71. 

Teachers. — Secondary,  4;  all  colored;  male  i, female  3. 

Organization. — Secondary:  Four  years  of  secondary  work  are  provided.  Emphasis 
is  placed  on  Latin,  mathematics,  and  English.  The  courses  in  science  and  history  need 
strengthening. 
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Industrial:  The  girls  have  instruction  in  cooking  the  first  two  years  and  sewing  the 
last  two.     Bench  and  lathe  work  is  provided  for  the  boys. 

Plant. — Estimated  value,  $18,000.  The  plant  consists  of  a  quarter  of  an  acre  of 
land  and  an  old  two-story  brick  building.^    The  equipment  is  poor. 

CHANDLER  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  F.  J.  Werking.* 

A  day  school  of  elementary  and  secondary  grade.    The  work  is  well  done. 

The  school  was  founded  in  1880  by  the  American  Missionary  Association  of  the 
Congregational  Church  and  it  is  owned  and  supervised  by  that  association. 

Attendance. — ^Total,  170;  elementary  137,  secondary  33.  The  reported  annual 
enrollment  was  197. 

Teachers. — ^Total,  10;  white  7,  colored  3;  male  2,  female  8.  The  teachers  are 
well  trained. 

Organization. — ^Elementary:  Good  work  is  done  in  the  eight  elementary  grades. 

Secondary:  The  secondary  course  includes  the  usual  subjects  of  the  high  school 
with  theory  and  practice  teaching  in  the  senior  year. 

Industrial:  Bo3rs  have  two  hours  a  week  in  a  well-equipped  manual-training  shop. 
Girls  receive  good  instruction  in  sewing.     Some  provision  is  also  made  for  cooking. 

Financial,  1913-14. — ^The  finances  are  controlled  by  the  American  Missionary  Asso- 
ciation. A  simple  and  effective  S3rstem  of  accounts  h2s  recently  been  installed.  The 
more  important  items  were: 

Income,  excluding  noneducational  receipts $5, 559 

Expenditures,  leas  noneducational  receipts 5, 559 

Value  of  plant 39, 000 

Sources  of  income:  American  Missionary  Association,  $3,292;  tuition  and  fees, 
$2,082;  donations,  $57;  other  sources,  $128.  The  noneducational  receipts  amounted 
to  $102,  of  which  $92  was  from  shop  sales  and  $10  from  room  rent. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Salaries,  $3,003;  teachers'  dining  hall  supplies,  $793;  heat, 
light,  and  water,  $298;  student  aid  and  labor,  $279;  equipment,  $230;  academic  sup* 
plies,  $221;  repairs,  $221 ;  outside  labor,  $141 ;  other  purposes,  $475. 

Plant. — Land:  Estimated  value,  $4,000.  The  land  comprises  almost  a  city  block, 
in  a  convenient  section  of  the  city. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $32,500.  There  is  a  large  brick  building  three  stories 
high  used  for  school  purposes.  The  other  building,  a  neat  brick  structure,  is  used  for 
teachers'  home.    The  buildings  are  in  good  repair  and  well  kept. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $2,500.  Of  this,  $1,000  was  in  furniture, 
$500  in  shop  equipment,  and  $1,000  in  playground  apparatus  and  other  equipment. 

Recommendations. — i.  That  the  school  continue  to  develop  its  teacher-training  and 
industrial  facilities  and  provide  space  for  gardening.' 

2.  That  the  work  be  planned  so  as  to  eliminate  as  much  as  possible  duplication  of 
the  work  of  the  city  high  school. 

i  A  new  tchool  buildjng  is  now  bdng  erected.  >  White.  •  See  ifinmiinmdarinm  in  sumnuuy  chapter,  p.  sa. 
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3.  That  a  small  boarding  department  be  added  to  the  school  to  enlarge  its  field 
of  influence. 

Date  of  visit:  March,  1915. 

FRANKLIN  COUNTY. 

White.  Colored. 

Foptiladon,  1910 17, 389  3, 746 

Children  6  to  14  years  of  age,  1910 3, 055  445 

Teachers'  salaries  in  public  schools,  1912-13 $34, 683  $5, 018 

Teachers'  salaries  per  child  6  to  14  in  county ^i  i*  35  $11.  28 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910 9.  z  31. 9 

The  rural  population  is  50.5  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  number  of  teachers  is  96 
in  white  schools  and  19  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance  is  2,400  white  pupils 
and  420  colored  pupils. 

These  statistics  indicate  that  the  r^^lar  pubUc  schools  for  colored  people  are  fairly 
satisfactory.  The  only  other  school  in  the  county  is  the  Kentucky  Normal  and  Industrial 
Institute,  which  receives  Federal  and  State  aid.  This  school  should  be  developed  to 
meet  the  State-wide  need  for  teachers. 

FRANKFORT. 

FRANKFORT  PUBUC  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

A  dty  school  offering  four  years  of  secondary  work  with  some  industrial  training. 
The  eight  elementary  grades  are  taught  in  the  same  building.  At  the  time  the  school  was 
visited  there  were  secondary  pupils  taught  by  three  teachers.  The  program  is  too 
crowded  for  good  results,  some  pupils  reporting  as  many  as  50  hours  a  week.  Consider- 
able emphasis  is  placed  on  Latin,  English,  and  mathematics.  The  school  plant  consists 
of  a  dty  lot,  a  two-story  frame  building,  and  fairly  good  equipment. 

KENTUCKY  NORMAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  INSTITUTE. 

President:  G.  P.  Russdl. 

A  sdiool  of  elementary  and  secondary  grade.  The  poUdes  of  the  institution  have 
been  directed  toward  devdoping  a  college  department  rather  than  toward  strength- 
ening the  trade  and  agricultural  training  for  the  large  secondary  enrollment.  The 
industrial  courses  are  weak. 

The  school  was  diartered  in  1886  and  is  owned  by  the  State  of  Kentucky.  It  re- 
cdves  support  from  the  State  and  from  the  Federal  funds  for  agricultural  and  mechani- 
cal education.  The  board  of  regents  of  the  institution  consists  of  three  members  from 
Franklin  County,  appointed  by  the  governor,  tc^ether  with  the  State  superintendent  of 
education  and  the  prindpal  of  the  school  as  ex-offido  members.  For  some  time  this 
board  has  been  divided  by  factional  controversy.  Its  wrangles  have  indted  the  students 
to  revolt,  devdoped  tmcertainty  as  to  polides,  and  caused  the  school  records  to  be  lost. 

Attendance, — ^Total,  234;   dementary  108,  secondary   126;    male  85,  female  149; 
boarders,  140.     Besides  the  regular  attendance,  about  53  teachers  from  the  public 
sdiools  of  the  State  attend  a  review  course,  held  during  the  final  term.     The  reported 
enrollment  for  the  year  was  400. 
46027'— Bun.  39—17 18 
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Teachers  and  workers, — ^Total,  19;  all  colored;  male  12,  female  7;  elementary  3, 
secondary  5,  industrial  4,  agricultural  i,  music  i,  farm  foreman  i,  matron  i,  steward, 
office  worker,  and  engineer. 

Organizaiion. — Elementary:  Elementary  instruction  is  given  in  the  six-grade  prac- 
tice school  with  41  pupils,  and  in  the  three  preparatory  classes.  This  work  is  unsatis- 
factory and  the  students  are  poorly  prepared.  In  the  senior  ** preparatory"  class,  which 
corresponds  partially  to  the  eighth  grade,  effort  is  made  to  teach  algebra,  Latin,  and 
rhetoric. 

Secondary:  The  secondary  work  is  done  in  the  three-year  "normal"  course.  The 
course  requires:  Latin,  2  >^  years;  English,^;  mathematics,  2;  elementary  science,  i>^; 
history,  i;  Bible,  X;  psychology  and  education,  i;  methods  and  practice  teaching,  i; 
dr£Lwing,  2;  and  physical  culture,  i. 

Industrial:  The  catalogue  outlines  extensive  courses  in  manual  training,  carpentry, 
mechanical  drawing,  printing,  and  electrical  work.  The  one  teacher  of  woodwork  reports 
a  program  almost  impossible  of  realization.  The  electrical  work  offered  is  merely  inci- 
dental to  the  running  of  the  school's  lighting  plant.  Cooking  and  sewing  are  taught  by 
two  teachers. 

Agriculture:  One  teacher  handles  both  the  classroom  recitation  and  the  farm  prac- 
tice. Each  class  receives  some  instruction  in  the  theory  of  agriculture.  Six  hours  a  week 
of  farm  practice  is  reported  by  18  pupils. 

Discipline:  The  behavior  of  the  boys  on  the  grounds  and  the  condition  of  their 
dormitories  indicated  unsatisfactory  discipline. 

Financial,  1^12-13. — ^There  were  no  books  or  records  of  finances  or  of  property 
except  the  president's  memoranda.  Members  of  the  board  of  regents  claimed  that  the 
books  had  been  lost  in  the  office  of  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  whose 
secretary  had  been  employed  as  bookkeeper  for  the  school.  The  president  reported  the 
following  items: 

Income,  excluding  noneducational  receipts $23, 327 

Expenditures,  less  noneducational  receipts 31, 097 

Value  of  plant 156, 700 

Sources  of  income:  State  appropriation,  $13,000;  Federal  funds,  $8,505;  fees,  $439; 
miscellaneous,  $383;  The  noneducational  receipts  amounted  to  $9,202,  of  which  $7,141 
was  from  the  boarding  department,  $1,729  from  the  farm,  and  $332  from  rents. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Salaries,  $13,108;  boarding  department,  $7,357;  farm  equip- 
ment, $2,811;  repairs,  $1,981;  fuel,  $1,481;  labor,  $1,145;  printing  and  supplies,  $341; 
office  expenses,  $128;  miscellaneous,  $1,945. 

PlanL — Land:  Estimated  value,  $30,000.  There  are  35  acres  in  the  school  site, 
besides  a  farm  of  265  acres.  The  land  is  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city.  Efforts  have  been 
made  to  improve  the  general  appearances.  One  hundred  acres  of  the  farm  are  well 
cultivated,  and  there  seems  to  be  an  effort  to  make  farm  work  attractive  to  the  students. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $110,000.  Recitation  Hall,  a  two-story  brick  build- 
ing, contains  chapel,  classrooms,  and  the  dean's  office;  Ladies'  Hall,  a  modem  four- 
story  brick  building,  contains  the  boarding  department,  reception  rooms  and  girls' 
dormitories;  Hume  Hall  is  a  two-story  stone  building  containing  offices  and  rooms  for 
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the  domestic  adence  and  model*9chool  departments.  The  Trades  Building,  also  a 
stone  building  of  two  stories,  is  used  for  manual  training  and  industrial  work.  The 
other  buildings  are  the  boys'  dormitory,  a  frame  structure  of  two  stories;  and  two  cot- 
tages, the  president's  home  and  a  residence  for  the  teachers.  The  buildings  were  in 
reasonably  good  repair.  Other  fixed  equipment  consists  of  the  pumping  station,  tank, 
and  tower,  valued  at  $4,300. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $16,700.  Furniture  and  fixtures,  $5,622; 
scientific  apparatus,  $406;  machinery,  tools,  and  printing  plant,  $3,895;  farm  imple- 
ments and  live  stock,  $4,852;  agricultural  products  and  other  supplies  on  hand,  $1,675; 
library,  $250. 

Recommendations. — i.  That  the  members  of  the  board  of  regents  unite  on  a  policy 
that  will  make  the  school  genuinely  agricultural  and  mechanical. 

2.  That  the  State  law  be  so  modified  or  amended  that  appointments  to  the  board 
of  regents  shall  not  be  limited  to  Franklin  County. 

3.  That  the  course  of  study  be  adapted  to  the  training  of  teachers  for  rural 
districts. 

4.  That  closer  supervision  be  given  to  the  boys'  dormitory. 
Dates  of  visits:  April,  1914;  April,  191 5. 

HOPKINS  COUNTY. 

WUtc  Ncfro. 

Poptdatknii  1920 37, 71S  6, 573 

Childien  6  to  14  years  of  age,  1910 5, 385  i,  335 

Teachers'  salaries  in  public  schools,  1913-13 $33, 913  $8, 894 

Teachers'  salaries  per  child  6  to  14  in  county $6. 30  $6.  a6 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910 la  x  35. 5 

The  rural  population  is  74.1  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  number  of  teachers  is  141 
in  white  schools  and  31  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance  is  4,226  white 
pupils  and  1,036  colored  pupils. 

These  statistics  indicate  that  the  public-school  facilities  of  the  county  are  fairly 
satisfactory.  A  public  high  school,  with  few  pupils,  is  maintained  at  Earlington.  As 
the  number  of  children  of  school  age  is  small,  effort  should  be  made  to  bring  about 
cooperation  between  the  public  schools  and  the  Atkinson  Literary  and  Indtistrial  Col- 
lege so  that  the  piivate  school  may  furnish  a  central  training  institution  where  the 
pupils  of  the  surrounding  districts  may  supplement  the  training  received  in  the  rural 
schools. 

MADISONVILLE. 

ATKINSON  LITERARY  AND  INDUSTRIAL  COLLEGE. 

President:  James  Muir.^ 

A  small  secondary  school  with  half  its  pupils  in  elementary  grades.  The  manage- 
ment is  lax,  but  the  classroom  work  is  fairly  well  done. 

The  school  was  founded  by  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion  Church,  and  is 
owned  and  supervised  by  the  general  board  of  that  denomination.  A  board  of  colored 
trustees  acts  in  an  advisory  capacity. 

*  Blected  since  date  of  visit. 
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Attendance. — Total,  44;  elementary  24,  secondary  20;  boarders,  25. 

Teachers. — ^Total,  6;  all  colored;  male  2,  female  4. 

OrganizoHon. — ^Eight  years  of  elementary  and  three  years  of  high  school  work  are 
provided.  There  is  practically  no  industrial  work  or  teacher  training,  and  almost  no 
departure  from  the  old  t3rpe  of  college-preparatory  high  school.  Little  effort  is  made 
to  use  the  dormitories  for  home  training.  The  agricultural  operations  are  for  profit 
and  not  for  education. 

Financial,  1913-14. — ^The  accounts  were  kept  in  part  by  the  principal  and  in  part 
by  a  nonresident  treasurer.  No  financial  statistics  could  be  obtained  except  the  fol- 
lowing estimates,  which  were  given  by  the  principal: 

Income,  excluding  noneducational  receipts $3, 821 

Expenditure,  less  noneducational  reoeipts z,  917 

Indebtedness 700 

Value  of  plant 13, 600 

Sources  of  income:  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion  Churches,  $1,501 ;  rallies  and 
donations,  $1,043;  tuition  and  fees,  $277.  The  noneducational  receipts  were  from  the 
boarding  department  and  amounted  to  $1,381. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Supplies,  $1,655;  salaries,  $1,150;  power,  light,  and  heat, 
$462;  other  expenses,  $31.  The  excess  of  income  over  running  expenses  was  $911. 
During  the  year  a  pa3mient  was  made  from  this  balance  on  the  debt  of  the  school,  but 
the  principal  did  not  know  the  exact  amount  paid. 

Plant. — Land:  Estimated  value,  $3,600.  The  land  consists  of  36  acres  of  well- 
drained  land  on  the  edge  of  Madisonville. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $8,500.  There  are  two  2-story  frame  buildings.  One 
is  used  for  classroom  and  boys'  dormitory  and  the  other  for  principal's  home  and  girls' 
dormitory.     The  buildings  are  old  but  in  fairly  good  repair. 

Equipment:  Estimated  value,  $500.  The  equipment  consists  of  classroom  and 
dormitory  furniture. 

Recommendations. — i.  That  in  view  of  the  small  attendance,  effort  be  made  to 
combine  this  school  with  the  public-school  system,  so  that  the  institution  may  be  made 
the  county  training  school. 

2.  That  the  accounts  of  the  school  be  kept  by  a  treasurer  who  is  responsible  to 
the  principal. 

3.  That  part  of  the  land  be  used  for  practical  work  in  gardening.^ 

4.  That  the  dormitory  rooms  be  more  carefully  supervised  and  the  girls  receive 
instruction  in  cooking  and  serving  in  the  school  dining  room  so  that  the  boarding  depart- 
ment may  be  more  intimately  related  to  the  home  life  of  the  pupils. 

Date  of  visit:  March,  1915. 

JESSAMINE  COUNTY. 

White.  Negro. 

Population,  1910 9^650  2,962 

Children  6  to  14  years  of  i^e,  1910 i,  801  529 

Teachers*  salaries  in  public  schools,  1912-13 $15, 441  ^3*  9^ 

Teachers'  salaries  per  child  6  to  14  in  county S8.  57  $7-59 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910 8.  3  29.  6 


>  See  recommendations  in  summary  chapter,  p.  aa, 
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The  rural  population  is  76.7  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  number  of  teachers  is  43  in 
white  schools  and  14  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance  is  1,222  white  pupils 
and  388  colored  pupils. 

These  statistics  indicate  a  need  for  some  increase  in  public  school  facilities.  In  the 
town  of  Camp  Nelson  the  public  school  is  low  in  grade  and  the  term  is  short.  Effort 
should  be  made  to  bring  about  cooperation  with  the  Fee  Memorial  Institute  so  that  the 
duplication  of  elementary  work  may  be  avoided. 

CAMP  NELSON. 

FEE  MEMORIAL  INSTITUTE, 

President:  H.  W.  McNair. 

A  small  elementary  school  with  a  seven  months  teim.  The  37  pupils  were  doing  low- 
grade  work.  The  school  is  owned  and  controlled  by  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Missions 
for  Preedmen.  There  are  two  teachers.  In  addition  the  principal's  wife  supervises  the 
"dormitory/'  which  had  six  girl  boarders  at  the  time  of  visit. 

Financial,  191^-14- — No  adequate  financial  records  are  kept.  It  was  estimated  by 
the  principal  that  the  income  was  $1,000,  of  which  $850  came  from  the  Presb3rterian 
Board  of  Missions  and  $150  from  tuition.  Most  of  this  was  expended  for  teachers' 
salaries. 

Plant. — Estimated  value,  $5,450.  Land:  Estimated  value,  $3,000.  The  land  con- 
sits  of  150  acres  near  the  town  of  Camp  Nelson,  8  miles  from  the  railrocul.  The  land  is 
practically  all  cleared.  Though  an  excellent  demonstration  plot  is  maintained,  little  edu- 
cational value  is  derived  from  the  work. 

Buildings :  Estimated  value,  $2 ,250.  There  are  two  buildings,  one  a  two-story  frame 
structuie  used  for  dormitory  and  for  the  principal's  home,  the  other  a  one-story  frame 
building  with  two  rooms  used  as  classrooms.  The  buildings  are  in  poor  repair  and  they 
were  in  disorder  at  the  time  of  visit.    The  fences  and  outhouses  are  also  in  bad  repair. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $200.  There  is  not  sufficient  schoolroom 
equipment.    Only  a  few  dormitory  rooms  are  provided  with  necessary  furniture. 

Recommendation, — That  this  school  be  combined  with  the  public  school  to  form  a 
county  training  school.* 

Date  of  visit:  March,  1915. 

JEFFERSON  COUNTY. 

White.  Negro. 

Population,  1910 217, 109  45, 794 

Children  6  to  14  years  of  agt,  1910 34, 877  5, 757 

Teachers'  salaries  in  public  schools,  19x2-13 S626, 828  $89, 250 

Teachers'  salaries  per  child  6  to  14  in  county m ^i7-  97  ^^S-  50 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910 i.  7  19.  7 

The  rural  population  is  14.8  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  number  of  teacners  is  666  in 
white  schools  and  143  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance  is  20,580  white  pupils 
and  4,446  colored  pupils.    The  public  schools  of  JeflFerson  County  are  fairly  satisfactory^ 

The  schools  of  the  dty  of  Louisville  are  progressive.  In  addition  to  the  elementary 
schools,  an  excellent  dty  high  school  and  a  teacher-training  school  are  maintained. 

*  See  recommendations  in  summary  chapter,  p.  as. 
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The  State  Baptist  University  is  duplicating  to  a  large  extent  the  work  done  in  the  public 
high  school  and  normal  school.  The  policies  of  the  denominational  school  should  be 
directed  more  to  the  State-wide  need  for  teachers  and  preachers.  The  principal  facts 
concerning  one  of  the  Catholic  parish  schools  will  be  found  in  the  summary  of  Catholic 
schools  for  the  State.  The  other  Catholic  school  did  not  report.  The  Presbyterian 
Social  Settlements  are  described  in  the  summary  of  special  institutions. 

LOUISVILLE. 
LOUISVILLE  PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  W.  B.  Matthews. 

A  well-organized  dty  school  offering  four  years  of  secondary  work  with  industrial 
training.    The  teaching  force  and  equipment  are  considerably  above  the  average. 

AUendafice. — ^Total,  402;  male  i53»  female  249. 

Teachers, — ^Total,  16;  all  colored;  male  8,  female  8. 

Organization, — ^The  course  b  modem  and  compares  favorably  with  that  of  the  white 
high  schools  of  the  dty.  The  half-year  promotion  system  is  followed.  The  equipment 
for  teaching  sdence  is  good.  Manual  training  and  mechanical  drawing  are  provided  for 
bo3rs,  cooking  and  sewing  for  girls;  the  equipment  is  excellent  but  the  space  is  rather 
limited  for  so  large  a  school. 

Plant,^ — Estimated  value,  $41,000.  The  plant  consists  of  a  dty  lot,  a  large  brick 
building,  and  classroom  furniture,  shop  machinery,  and  laboratory  apparatus  valued 
at  $3»70o. 

Date  of  visit:  March,  191 5. 

LOUISVILLE  COLORED  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

Prindpal:  A.  E.  Meyzeek. 

A  city  teacher-training  school  with  two  years  of  work  above  secondary  grade.  It 
is  taught  in  connection  with  one  of  the  public  elementary  schools.  There  were  27  pupils 
in  attendance,  all  young  women. 

Two  colored  teachers  conduct  the  teacher-training  classes,  and  the  last  six  months 
of  the  course  are  spent  in  practice  teaching  under  critic  teachers  who  teach  the  de- 
mentary  grades  in  the  dty  schools.     Two  hours  a  week  are  given  to  industrial  work. 

Recommendation. — ^That  manual  training  and  gardening  be  introduced  with  a  view 
to  training  teachers  of  these  subjects  for  dty  schools.* 

Date  of  visit:  February,  191 6. 

STATE  BAPTIST  UNIVERSITY. 

President:  M  B.  Lanier.' 

A  secondary  school  with  some  elementary  pupils  and  a  few  students  in  college 
subjects.  The  school  has  gained  the  confidence  of  many  influential  white  men  of  Louis- 
ville and  of  the  State,  but  its  work  is  handicapped  by  inadequate  finandal  support. 

The  institution  was  founded  in  1879  ^V  the  General  Assodation  of  Colored  Baptists 
of  Kentucky,  and  is  owned  by  that  body.  A  board  of  trustees  of  12  colored  men  and 
an  advisory  board  of  12  white  men  are  appointed  by  the  association.  Aid  is  given  by 
the  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Sodety. 

^  since  date  of  visit  a  large  brick  building  has  been  erected.  *  Elected  since  date  of  visit. 

t  See  recammmriations  in  summary  chapter,  p.  aa. 
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Attendance. — ^Total,  130;  elementary  86,  secondary  44;  boarders,  45.  Six  of  the 
secondary  students  reported  college  and  theological  subjects.  There  were  25  boys  and 
19  girls  in  the  secondary  classes.  All  but  four  were  from  places  outside  of  Louisville. 
In  addition  to  the  pupils  regularly  enrolled,  31  men  were  reported  in  a  special  course 
for  ministers. 

Teachers  and  workers. — ^Total,  15;  white  i,  colored  14;  male  9,  female  6;  grades  and 
academic  11,  girls'  industries  2,  matron  and  bookkeeper. 

Organization. — Elementary:  The  elementary  work  is  confined  to  the  four  upper 
grades.    The  teachers  in  these  grades  also  have  secondary  classes. 

Secondary:  Secondary  work  is  done  in  the  four  years  of  the  so-called  normal 
course.  The  course  includes:  Greek,  3  years;  Latin,  zHl  German,  yi;  English,  2 ;  mathe- 
matics, 3;  history,  lyi;  elementary  science,  Xl  education  and  psychology,  i ;  bookkeep- 
iiig»  K ;  reviews,  K ;  Bible,  K-  The  pupils  reporting  college  subjects  had  more  advanced 
work  in  Latin,  Greek,  and  mathematics,  with  an  additional  year  of  history  and  ethics. 
The  two  theological  students  took  Hebrew  instead  of  Latin. 

Industrial:  No  industrial  training  is  provided  for  boys.  The  girls'  industries  con- 
sist of  cooking,  sewing,  and  a  little  millinery. 

Financial,  J912-13. — ^The  books  are  kept  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of 
the  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society,  and  the  records  are  carefully  preserved. 
The  more  important  items  for  the  year  were : 

Income,  excluding  noneducational  receipts $11, 308 

Expenditures,  less  noneducational  receipts 9, 501 

Indebtedness 19, 129 

Value  of  plant 6ob 


Sources  of  income:  Colored  Baptist  State  Convention,  $5,741;  contributions  from 
churthes  and  individuals,  $2,463;  tuition  and  fees,  $1,563;  American  Baptist  Home 
Mission  Society,  $1,100;  Woman's  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society,  $270;  other 
sources,  $171.  The  noneducational  receipts  amounted  to  $2,690,  of  which  $2,454  was 
from  the  boarding  department  and  $236  from  sale  of  books. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Salaries,  $2,700;  supplies  for  boarding  department,  $2,585; 
repairs,  $698;  supplies  and  sundries,  $546;  other  items,  $5,662. 

Indebtedness:  The  debt  is  $19,129,  of  which  $10,500  is  in  the  form  of  mortgage 
and  represents  balance  due  on  one  of  the  buildings;  $5,328  is  for  back  salaries;  and  $3,301 
is  in  current  bills.  Of  the  amount  due  in  salaries,  $3,288  is  owed  to  teachers  now  at  the 
school  and  $2,040  to  teachers  who  have  left. 

Plani. — Land:  Estimated  value,  $20,000.  The  campus  contains  about  4  acres  of 
city  property.    The  general  appearance  of  the  grounds  is  good. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $38,500.  There  are  three  brick  buildings.  The  girls' 
dormitory  and  domestic-science  building  is  a  neat  three-story  structure  containing  30 
dormitory  rooms,  5  rooms  for  teachers,  8  classrooms,  assembly  room,  dining  room,  and 
kitchen.  This  building  was  erected  by  the  colored  women  of  Kentucky  at  a  cost  of 
$25,000.  The  building  housing  the  chapel  and  bo5rs'  dormitory  is  two  stories  high. 
The  recitation  building,  a  three-story  structure,  was  formerly  a  residence. 
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Movable  equipment :  Estimated  value,  $i  ,500.  The  equipment  is  meager  through- 
out.    There  is  no  shop  equipment  or  scientific  apparatus. 

Recommendations. — i.  That  the  organization  of  the  school  be  simplified  and  a  name 
more  descriptive  of  the  work  selected. 

2.  That  foreign  languages  be  not  allowed  to  interfere  with  adequate  provision  for 
teacher  training,  gardening,  and  simple  industrial  training.^ 

3.  That  the  movement  of  the  white  Baptists  of  Kentucky  to  supplement  the  money 
raised  by  the  colored  Baptists  to  save  the  institution  be  extended  as  far  as  possible. 

Dates  of  visits :  April,  1914;  Matxrh,  1915.    Pacts  verified,  1916. 

SHELBY  COUNTY. 

White.  Negro. 

Population,  1910 14, 050  3, 991 

Children  6  to  14  years  of  age,  1910 a,  571  785 

Teachers'  salaries  in  public  schools,  1912-13 $14, 925  I4, 978 

Teachexs'  salaries  per  child  6  to  14  in  county $5. 81  16. 34 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910 4-3  38.  7 

The  rural  population  is  81.1  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  number  of  teachers  is  75 
in  white  schools  and  17  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance  is  ii799  white 
pupils  and  433  colored  pupils. 

These  statistics  indicate  a  need  for  some  increase  in  public-school  facilities.    The 

Lincoln  Institute  cooperates  with  the  cotmty  in  providing  an  elementary  school  on  its 

campus.    The  principal  object  of  this  institution  should  be  the  training  of  farmers  and 

teachers  for  the  State. 

LINCOLN  RIDGE. 

LINCOLN  INSTITUTE  OF  KENTUCKY. 

President:  A.  E.  Thomson.^ 

An  effectively  managed  school  of  elementary  and  secondary  grade  with  good  equip- 
ment and  considerable  endowment.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  development  of  character. 
The  instruction  in  manual  training,  agriculture,  and  household  arts  is  limited. 

The  school  was  founded  in  1 9 1 2  by  the  trustees  of  Berea  College  to  provide  for  colored 
pupils  excluded  from  that  college  by  State  law.  It  is  now  controlled  by  an  independent 
board  of  trustees  and  supported  by  endowment  and  donations. 

Attendance. — ^Total,  104;  elementary  49,  secondary  55;  male  53,  female  51.  Nearly 
all  the  pupils  were  from  Kentucky. 

Teachers  and  workers. — ^Total,  15;  white  8,  colored  7;  male  8,  female  7;  grades  2, 
academic  2,  music  i,  boys'  industries  2,  girls'  industries  i,  agriculture  i,  administrative 
workers  6.     The  industrial  teachers  give  part  time  to  academic  subjects. 

Organization. — Elementary :  The  elementary  work  comprises  grades  from  the  fifth 
through  the  eighth. 

Secondary:  The  " normal' *  course  of  three  years  includes  instruction  in  English, 
Latin,  mathematics,  Bible,  history,  physics,  agriculture,  and  teacher  training. 

Industrial :  Manual  training  is  provided  for  some  of  the  boys.  Ten  hours  a  week  is 
allotted  to  this  work.  The  pupils  assist  in  the  repair  of  the  buildings.  The  girls  have 
good  instruction  in  cooking  and  sewing. 

1  See  recommaidatioos  in  summary  chaivter,  p.  2a.  '  White. 
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Agriculture:  A  general  course  in  classroom  agriculture  is  given  to  all  pupils  in  the 
second  "normal"  year.  A  few  boys  elect  special  courses  in  the  other  two  years  and 
assist  in  the  farm  work.  The  State  Experiment  Station  has  placed  a  branch  in  horti- 
culture on  the  school  farm.  Strong  effort  is  being  made  to  make  all  farm  operations  an 
example  to  the  colored  farmers  of  the  State. 

Financial,  ipi2-jj, — ^The  school  has  a  good  system  of  accounts.  A  full  financial 
report  is  made  annually  by  the  treasurer  to  the  trustees.  According  to  the  report  for 
the  year  the  more  important  items  were: 

Inoome,  excluding  noneducational  receipts I19, 671 

Expenditures,  less  noneducational  receipts 22, 564 

Indebtedness 68, 500 

Value  of  property t 519, 498 

Sources  of  income:  Endowment  funds,  $12429;  general  donations,  $4,898;  tuition 
and  fees,  $1,789;  rentals,  $555.  The  noneducational  receipts  amounted  to  $11,812,  erf 
which  $5,174  was  from  the  boarding  department  and  laundry,  $2,329  from  the  power  and 
heating  plant  and  water  works,  $1 ,801  from  the  agricultural  department ;  $1 ,790  from  the 
shops;  $688  from  the  institute  store,  and  $30  from  the  domestic-science  department* 

Items  of  expenditure :  Salaries  of  academic  and  administration  departments,  $8,870; 
boarding  department  and  laundry  expenses,  $7,134;  power  and  heating  plant  and  water 
works,  $4,069;  expenses  of  administration  and  soliciting,  $3,667 ;  expenses  of  agricultural 
department,  $3,136;  shop  expenses,  $2,507;  commissions  and  interest,  $2,167;  niain- 
tenance  of  grounds  and  buildings,  $1,647;  insurance,  $691;  watchman,  $298;  other 
expenses,  $190. 

Indebtedness:  Of  the  indebtedness  about  $64,000  is  part  of  original  expense  of 
erecting  the  buildings  and  about  $4,500  is  current  bills  payable. 

School  property:  The  school  property  consists  of  $250,936  in  the  school  plant, 
$250,298  in  endowment  ftmds,  $14,739  ^  c^^  ^^^  supplies  on  hand  and  other  current 
assets,  and  $3,525  in  reserve  funds. 

Plant, — Land:  Estimated  value,  $46,837.  The  school  owns  444  acres  of  land,  of 
which  100  acres  are  cultivated.  About  20  acres  are  used  for  campus.  A  large  part  of 
the  remaining  land  is  used  for  pasture  and  grazing  purposes.  The  campus  is  well  planned 
and  considerable  money  has  been  expended  on  roads  and  improvements. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $184,949.  "^^^^  includes  the  buildings  proper,  $137,- 
617;  the  heating  system,  $25,232;  the  water  works,  $11,444;  the  electric-light  system, 
$5»6o8;  the  sewer  system,  $4,077 ;  the  railroad  siding,  $940;  and  the  telephone  system,  $32. 
There  are  four  large  brick  buildings.  The  main  building  is  a  well  built  three-story  struc- 
ture used  for  classrooms  and  administration;  the  two  dormitories  are  three-story  build- 
ings; the  industrial  building  is  two  stories  high  with  two  one-story  wings.  There  are 
also  four  neat 'two-story  frame  cottages  used  for  prindpaPs  residence  and  teachers' 
homes,  and  a  large  bam.  All  of  the  buildings  are  comparatively  new  and  are  well 
kept. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $19,150.  The  movable  equipment  consists 
of  furniture  for  classrooms  and  dormitories,  farm  implements,  live  stock,  and  machinery 
in  shops. 
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Recommendations. — i.  That  the  teacher-training  course  include  adequate  provision 
for  theory  and  practice  of  gardening,  manual  training,  and  household  arts.^ 

2.  That  expert  advice  be  obtained  to  plan  the  operation  of  the  farm  so  as  to  combine 
the  profitable  cultivation  of  the  land  with  educational  use  of  student  labor. 

Dates  of  visits:  April,  19 14;  March,  191 5;  March,  191 6. 

WARREN  COUNTY. 

White.  Negro. 

Population,  1910 24, 466  6, 113 

Children  6  to  14  years  of  age,  1910 4, 671  i,  135 

Teachers'  salaries  in  public  schools,  1912-13 $24, 580  $5, 494 

Teachers'  salaries  per  child  6  to  14  in  county $5.  26  I4-  84 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910 ^ 9. 3  36. 6 

The  rural  population  is  70  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  number  of  teachers  is  135  in 
white  schools  and  35  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance  is  3,650  white  pupils 
and  835  colored  pupils. 

These  statistics  indicate  that  the  public  schools  are  fairly  satisfactory.  As  the  dty 
of  Bowling  Green  furnishes  a  good  high  school,  there  seems  to  be  little  need  for  the  Cuni« 
berland  Presbyterian  School. 

BOWLING  GREEN. 

BOWLING  GREEN  PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOL, 

Principal:  E.  E.  Reed. 

A  small  city  school  offering  four  years  of  secondary  work  with  industrial  training  for 
girls.     The  eight  elementary  grades  are  taught  in  the  same  building. 

Attendance, — Secondary,  42;  male  11,  female  31.  The  elementary  enrollment 
was  420. 

Teachers. — Secondary,  4;  all  colored;  male  3,  female  i.  There  were  9  teachers  for 
the  elementary  grades. 

Organization. — Secondary:  The  usual  secondary  subjects  are  offered,  including  a 
good  course  in  science.     Cooking  and  sewing  are  provided  for  girls. 

Plant. — Estimated  value,  $10,000.  The  plant  consists  of  a  dty  lot,  an  old  two- 
story  brick  building,  and  equipment  valued  at  $750. 

BOWLING  GREEN  ACADEMY. 

Principal:  R.  L.  Hyde. 

A  small  school  of  elementary  and  secondary  grade  located  a  block  away  from  an 
1 1 -grade  public  school.     The  management  is  very  unsatisfactory. 

The  school  is  owned  by  the  Kentucky  Branch  of  the  Colored  Cumberland  Presby- 
terian Church  and  supported  in  part  by  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Missions  for  Freedmen. 
It  is  supervised  by  a  board  of  trustees  elected  by  that  body. 

Attendance. — ^Total,  61;  elementary  45,  secondary  16.  There  were  17  girls  board- 
ing at  the  school.  Nine  theological  pupils  were  claimed,  but  none  were  present  on  the 
day  of  visit.     The  reported  enrollment  for  the  year  was  170. 

Teachers. — ^Total,  7;  all  colored;  male  3,  female  4. 

1  See  reoommendations  in  summary  chapter,  p.  aa. 
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Or^nizatian. — ^At  the  time  the  school  was  visited  the  elementary  classes  were 
being  taught  in  dark,  dirty  rooms.  The  i6  secondary  pupils  were  taking  a  classical 
college  preparatory  course.  The  theological  instruction  is  given  by  the  principal  and 
one  part-time  teacher. 

Financial,  191J-J4. — ^The  accounts  are  kept  by  a  nonresident  treasurer.  The  board- 
ing department  is  operated  by  the  principal,  who  keeps  no  accounts.  The  following  are 
the  important  items: 


Income $2, 

Expenditure 2, 000 

Plant 5, 600 

Sources  of  income:  Presbyterian  Board,  $964;  colored  Presbyterian  Churches,  $550; 
tuition  $486. 

Expenditures:  Salaries,  $1,600;  other  expenses,  $400. 

Plant — Land:  Estimated  value,  $2,400.  The  land  consists  of  three  city  lots  in 
separate  blocks. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $3,000.  There  is  a  two-story  brick  building,  old,  dark, 
and  dirty,  which  is  used  for  classrooms.  This  building  also  contains  a  few  bo3rs'  rooms. 
There  is  also  a  one-story  house,  part  frame  and  part  brick.  The  principal  lives  in  the 
brick  part;  the  girls'  rooms  are  in  the  frame  part. 

Equipment:  Estimated  value  $200.    The  equipment  is  very  meager. 

Recommendation. — In  view  of  the  small  number  of  Negroes  in  the  surrounding 
country,  and  the  existence  of  a  good  public  school  for  Negroes,  the  Presbyterian  Board 
of  Missions  should  transfer  its  appropriation  for  this  school  to  some  place  where  the  need 
is  more  urgent. 

Date  of  visit:  April,  1915. 

BAPTIST  SCHOOLS. 

Besides  the  "State  University,"  which  is  aided  by  the  American  Baptist  Home 
Mission  Society,  four  Baptist  schools  are  reported  in  Kentucky.  Three  of  these  have 
been  closed  for  a  year  or  two;  the  fourth  is  of  minor  importance.  This  school  and  the 
Hopkinsville  Male  and  Female  College,  which  may  possibly  reopen,  are  described  below. 

CHRISTIAN  COUNTY— HOPKINSVILLE. 

HOPKINSVILLE  MALE  AND  FEMALE  COLLEGE. 

President:  P.  T.  Frazcr. 

The  school  has  been  closed  on  account  of  a  lawsuit  between  the  principal  and  the  trustees  involving 
$2,000  back  salary  alleged  to  be  due  to  the  principal.  According  to  the  statements  of  the  principal  the 
school  was  of  elementary  grade  with  high-school  enrollment  and  accomodations  for  50  boarders.  The 
elementary  and  high-school  work  is  now  very  effectively  done  by  an  1 1 -grade  high  school  which  is  one  of 
two  public  schools  operated  by  the  city  of  Hopkinsville.  The  private  school  employed  six  teachers 
before  it  closed.  The  plant,  estimated  value  $7,000,  is  owned  by  several  Baptist  associations  and  con- 
sists of  5  acres  of  land,  a  large  poorly  constructed  frame  building,  a  two-room  cottage,  and  equipment 
valued  at  $500. 

RecommencUUion. — In  view  of  the  existing  public  school  for  Negroes,  there  seems  to  be  no  need  of 
reopening  this  school  in  Hopkinsville. 

Date  of  visit:  March,  1915. 
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TRIGG  COUNTY— CADIZ. 

CADIZ  NORMAL  AND  THEOLOGICAL  SCHOOL. 
Principal:  W.  H.  McRidley. 

A  small  elementary  school  founded  in  1894  by  the  principal .  It  is  owned  by  an  incorporated  board 
of  trustees  representing  the  local  Baptist  Association.  There  were  18  pupils  present  on  day  of  visit,  all 
below  the  eighth  grade.  No  normal  or  theological  students  were  present.  The  school  is  taught  by  the 
principal  and  one  assistant.  No  financial  accounts  were  kept.  As  far  as  could  be  determined  fiom  the 
principal's  estimates  the  income  amounted  to  $1,500,  about  half  from  tuitions  and  half  from  donations. 
Of  this  $1 , 200  was  expended  for  salaries  and  $300  for  other  piirposes.  The  plant,  estimated  value  $1 ,  200. 
consists  of  2  acres  of  land,  one  small  frame  building,  and  meager  equipment. 

Recommendation. — That  effort  be  made  to  combine  the  resources  of  this  school  with  the  limited 
public  school  fund  for  Negroes  in  Cadiz. 

Date  of  visit:  March,  1915. 

Schools  which  were  reported  but  found  closed  are  located  as  follows: 

County.  Tofwn.  SchooL 

Latuel London London  College. 

Barren Glasgow Gla^ow  College. 

CATHOLIC  PARISH  SCHOOLS. 

There  are  six  Catholic  parish  schools  in  Kentucky.     The  principal  facts  reported 
concerning*  them  are  given  below.     The  religious  interest  is  strong  in  all  of  these  schools* 


County. 

Town. 

School. 

Teacfacfs. 

Fayette. 

Lexington. 

St.  Peter  Claver's  School. 

80 

2 

Jefferson. 

Louisville. 

St.  Peter  Claver's  School. 

140 

3 

Marion. 

Raywick. 

St.  Francis  Xavier's  School. 

67 

I 

Marion. 

St.  Mary. 

St.  Charles'  School. 

65 

I 

Nelson. 

Bardstown. 

St.  Monica's  School. 

106 

2  ' 

Nelson. 

New  Hope. 

Parish  School. 

4« 

z 

SCHOOLS  OF  MISCELLANEOUS  DENOMINATIONS. 

In  addition  to  the  denominational  institutions  already  described  there  are  two  other 
small  schools  in  Kentucky.  One  of  these  is  owned  by  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  and  one  by  the  Christian  Church.  The  Central  Christian  Institute,  owned  by  the 
Christian  Denomination,  was  not  in  session  at  the  time  Kentucky  was  visited  and  a  report 
of  its  work  could  not  be  obtained.  The  school  was  about  to  be  moved  from  Louisville  to 
Hopkinsville.     The  African  Methodist  Episcopal  School  is  described  below. 

MERCER  COUNTY— HARRODSBURG. 
WAY  MAN  INSTITUTE. 
President:  C.  H.  Boone. 

A  small  elementary  school  owned  by  the  Kentucky  Conference  of  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  and  controlled  by  a  board  of  trustees.  It  is  located  within  sight  of  a  public  school  with  a  seven- 
months  term,  good  teaching  force,  and  much  larger  attendance. 

Attendance. — Total,  33;  boarders,  12. 

Teachers. — ^Total,  3;  all  colored;  male  i,  female  2. 

Financial,  IQ13-14. — As  far  as  could  be  determined,  the  income  amounted  to  approximately  $1,500, 
of  which  $1,350  was  from  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Conference  and  $150  from  tuition  and  fees. 
Of  the  expenditures  $1,260  was  for  salaries  and  $240  for  other  purposes.    The  indebtedness  was  $800. 
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Plant. — Estimated  value,  $7,000.  The  plant  oonsists  of  20  acres  of  land,  three  small  two-story  frame 
buildings,  and  equipment  valued  at  $500.    None  of  the  land  is  cultivated. 

Recommendation, — ^That  the  institution  be  moved  to  some  locality  where  there  is  greater  need  for 
school  facilities. 

Date  of  visit:  BCarch,  191 5. 

INDEPENDENT  SCHOOLS. 

Besides  the  Lincoln  Institute,  described  in  Shelby  County,  there  are  two  small  inde- 
pendent schools  in  Kentucky. 

LINCOLN  COUNTY— McKINNEY. 

McKINNEY  POLYTECHNIC  INSTITUTE. 

Principal:  J.  M.  Bates. 

A  smaU  elementary  school  with  a  six  months '  term .  The  teacher  is  paid  by  the  county.  The  plant 
is  owned  by  a  board  of  trustees,  the  majority  of  whom  are  nonresident  members  who  do  not  supervise  the 
school.  The  principal  soUcits  money,  but  neither  the  size  of  the  plant  nor  the  educational  work  of  the 
school  warrants  donations.  The  reported  attendance  was  57 .  The  school  term  had  expired  on  the  day 
of  visit.  All  the  teaching  is  done  by  one  colored  woman,  who  receives  a  salary  of  about  $180  a  year  from 
the  county.  No  report  of  money  collected  by  the  principal  could  be  obtained.  The  plant,  estimated 
value  $S,2oo,  consists  of  about  100  acres  of  land,  a  neat  two-story  frame  building,  and  equipment  valued 
at  $700.    None  of  the  land  is  used  for  agriculture. 

Recommendations. — i.  That  effort  be  made  to  have  the  county  take  over  the  entire  property  and 
develop  the  institution  into  a  county  training  school. 

9.  That  all  donations  be  withheld  from  the  school  as  a  private  enterprise. 

Date  of  visit:  April,  19x5. 

PADUCAH. 

WEST  KENTUCKY  INDUSTRIAL  COLLEGE. 

President:  D.  H.  Anderson. 

An  elementary  day  school  of  doubtful  management  supported  in  part  by  the  county.  The  plant  is 
owned  by  the  principal.  There  were  16  pupils  and  one  teacher.  The  principal  spends  practically  all 
his  time  soliciting  money,  raising  his  own  salary  in  this  way.  The  teacher  is  paid  for  six  months  by  the 
county  and  for  three  months  by  private  subscription.  The  income  is  approximately  $500.  The  plant, 
estimated  value  $2,000,  consists  of  a  city  lot,  an  unfurnished  building,  and  equipment  valued  at  $100. 

Recommendation. — ^That  the  public  school  be  separated  from  the  doubtful  private  enterprise.^ 

Date  of  visit:  April,  1915. 

PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

Of  the  nine  four-year  high  schools  in  Kentucky,  five  are  located  in  counties  with 
important  private  schools  and  are  discussed  in  their  respective  counties.  Three  of  the 
remaining  four  are  discussed  in  this  summary.  The  Richmond  High  School  was  not 
visited,  but  is  reported  by  the  State  high-school  inspector  to  be  a  four-year  high  school 
with  32  secondary  pupils.  Only  one  of  the  three  high  schools  with  a  three-year  course 
was  visited.     This  school,  the  Hopkinsville  Colored  High  School,  is  described  below. 

1 3ee  rrmmmmriations  in  summary  rfaapfrr,  p.  aa. 
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CHRISTIAN  COUNTY— HOPKINSVILLE. 

HOPKINSVILLE  PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  £.  £.  Bobo. 

A  city  school  offering  three  years  of  secondary  work.  The  large  elementary  grades  are  taught  in 
the  same  building.  There  were  24  secondary  pupils,  most  of  them  in  the  first  year.  The  attendance 
in  elementary  grades  was  about  500.  The  principal  and  a  colored  woman  teach  the  secondary  subjects. 
The  plant,  estimated  value  $10,000,  consists  of  a  two-story  frame  building  with  good  classroom  furniture. 

Date  of  visit:  April,  191 5. 

DAVIESS  COUNTY— OWENSBORO. 

OWENSBORO  PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  A.  O.  Guthrie. 

A  city  school  offering  four  years  of  secondary  work  with  industrial  training  for  girls.  The  eight 
elementary  grades  are  taught  in  the  same  building. 

AtiendaTice. — Secondary,  77;  male  25,  female  52.    The  elementary  enrollment  was  371. 

Teachers. — Secondary,  4;  all  colored;  male  i,  female  3. 

Organization. — English,  Latin,  and  mathematics  are  taught  throughout  the  secondary  course. 
History  is  taught  three  years  and  physics,  physical  geography,  agriculture,  and  psychology  one  year 
each.     Instruction  in  cooking  and  sewing  is  provided.    The  work  is  fairly  effective. 

Plant. — Estimated  value,  $23,000.  The  plant  consists  of  a  city  lot,  a  two-6tory  brick  building  in 
good  repair,  and  fairly  good  equipment. 

Date  of  visit:  February,  19 16. 

HENDERSON  COUNTY— HENDERSON. 

HENDERSON  PUBUC  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  H.  F.  Jones. 

A  city  school  with  25  pupils  in  the  four  high-school  years.  The  eight  elementary  grades,  with  341 
pupils  enrolled,  are  located  in  the  same  building.  Secondary  subjects  are  taught  by  three  colored 
teachers.  Some  instruction  in  sewing  is  provided  for  girls.  The  plant,  estimated  value  $40,000,  con- 
sists of  an  acre  of  ground,  a  two-story  brick  building,  and  equipment  valued  at  $400. 

Recommendation. — ^That  manual  training  and  gardening  be  made  a  part  of  the  regular  course. 

Date  of  visit:  February,  191 6. 

Mccracken  county— paducah. 
paducah  public  high  school. 

Principal:  J.  B.  F.  Prather. 

A  city  school  offering  four  years  of  secondary  work.  The  eight  elementary  grades  are  taught  in 
the  same  building. 

Attendance. — Secondary,  39;  male  13,  female  26. 

Teachers. — Secondary,  4;  all  colored;  male  i,  female  3. 

Organisation. — The  usual  secondary  subjects  are  offered  with  liberal  attention  to  science.  The 
instruction  is  good.    There  is  no  industrial  training. 

Plant. — Estimated  value,  $22,000.  The  plant  consists  of  a  city  lot  and  a  two-story  brick  building 
in  good  repair.    The  equipment  is  limited  to  classroom  furniture . 

Recommendation. — That  industrial  work  be  added  and  gardening  made  a  part  of  the  regular  course. 

Date  of  visit:  February,  191 6. 
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SPECIAL  INSTITUTIONS. 

In  addition  to  the  schools  described  above,  there  are  in  Louisville  several  colored 
missions.  The  two  which  are  well  established  are  under  the  direction  of  the  Southern 
Presbyterian  churches  in  the  dty  and  do  social  settlement  work  with  an  excellent  corps 
of  Southern  white  workers.  Recently  the  white  Baptist  Theological  Seminary  of 
Louisville  established  the  Sunshine  Center  Mission  to  do  the  same  character  of  work. 
The  Presbyterian  missions  are  as  follows: 

JEFFERSON  COUNTY— LOUISVILLE. 

PRESBYTERIAN  COLORED  MISSIONS. 

Superintendent:  John  Little.* 

Two  missioas  in  crowded  districts  of  the  city  doing  work  resembling  that  of  an  institutional  church. 
They  have  been  developed  through  the  earnest  endeavors  of  the  superintendent  and  his  wife,  both 
Southern  white  people  of  ability,  who  have  been  aided  by  members  of  the  white  churches  of  Louisville. 
They  are  owned  and  controlled  by  ''the  Committee  on  Colored  Evangelization  of  the  Presbyterian  and 
Reformed  Churches  of  Louisville/'  Some  of  the  leading  white  citizens  of  Louisville  have  volunteered 
as  Sunday  school  teachers  and  instructors  of  sewing  and  cooking. 

The  work  was  begim  in  1898  as  a  Sunday  school  mission  conducted  with  the  help  of  students  from 
the  Southern  Presbjrterian  Theological  Seminary.  The  missions  provide  classes  in  cooking  and  sewing, 
playgrounds,  clubs,  bathing  facilities  on  week  days  and  Bible  classes  on  Sundays.  In  addiion  to  the 
local  work  for  colored  children,  the  superintendent  and  his  wife  spend  much  time  in  speaking  to  audi- 
ences of  Southern  white  people  in  behalf  of  educational  and  missionary  work  for  colored  people. 

Financial f  ipi^ij.— -Careful  accounts  are  kept  and  the  financial  management  is  economical.  The 
more  important  items  for  the  year  were: 

Income $8, 481 

Expenditures 9, 287 

Value  of  property i7i  55* 

Sources  of  income:  Churches  in  Louisville,  $4,259;  individuals  in  Louisville,  $1,903;  individuals 
outside  of  Louisville,  $628;  Home  Mission  Committee  of  Atlanta,  $592;  Freedmen's  Board  of  Pittsburgh, 
I500;  Home  Mission  Committee  of  Philadelphia,  $500;  churches  outside  of  Louisville,  $99. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Salaries,  $6,278;  charitable  purposes,  $737;  sewing  school,  $234;  cooking 
school,  $88;  traveling  expenses,  $42;  bathhouse,  $18;  fuel,  light,  postage,  sUtionery,  and  other  purposes, 
$1,890. 

P2an/.— The  plant  consists  of  two  city  lots,  two  small,  well-kept  brick  buildings,  and  equipment 
valued  at  $2,338.  A  small  playground  is  provided  on  one  of  the  lots.  The  equipment  consists  of  ftuni- 
ture  and  fairly  good  apparatus  for  manual  training,  sewing,  and  cooking. 

Recommendations. — i.  That  as  a  type  of  successful  work  which  Southern  commtmities  can  do,  this 
movement  receive  the  encouragement  of  general  support  as  well  as  increased  local  aid. 

2.  That  the  equipment  be  increased  and  funds  provided  for  better  trained  workers  in  order  that 
the  industrial  work  may  be  more  effective. 

Date  of  visit:  March,  19x5. 

1  White. 
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SCHOOL  FACILITIES  IN  THE  STATE. 

There  are  713,874  colored  people  in  Louisiana,  forming  43.1  per  cent  of  the  total 
population.  They  constitute  6p.8  per  cent  of  all  persons  engaged  in  agricultural  pur- 
suits in  the  State.  As  a  result  of  the  ravages  of  the  boll  weevil,  the  number  of  farms 
owned  byNq;roes  decreased  5.6  per  cent  between  i90oand  1910.  As  farmers,  renting  and 
owning  land,  Negroes  have  charge  of  2,121,258  acres;  as  farm  laborers,  they  undoubtedly 
cultivate  a  much  larger  area.  While  the  United  States  census  indicates  hopeful  progress 
in  the  decrease  of  illiteracy  and  in  the  improvement  of  health  conditions,  illiterates  are  still 
48.4  per  cent  of  the  persons  10  years  of  age  and  over  and  41.0  per  cent  of  the  children 
10  to  14  years  of  age,  and  the  death  rate  is  almost  twice  as  high  as  that  of  the  white 
people.  Such  a  degree  of  ilUteracy  and  ill  health  is  certain  evidence  of  extensive  waste 
of  economic  resources  and  human  energy.  In  view  of  these  facts,  it  is  important  to 
note  the  following  summary  of  the  public-school  facilities  and  educational  needs  of 
Louisiana  as  they  are  shown  in  the  reports  of  the  United  States  census  and  the  State 
superintendent  of  public  instruction: 

WUtc  NcigrOb 

Population,  19x0 941, 086  7x3, 874 

Children  6  to  X4  yeaxs  of  age,  X910 '  204, 385  x6x,  969 

TeacbeiB'  salaries  in  public  schools,  X9ix-xa $a,  807, 103  $axx,  376 

Teachers' salaries  per  child  6  to  X4  in  State' ^X3- 73  $x.  31 

Percentage  illiterate,  X9X0.  .  ., X4.  i  48.4 

Percentage  living  in  rural  oomnninities,  X910 64. 4  77. 5 

Public  appropriations. — The  public  school  teachers  of  Louisiana  received  $3,018,479 
in  salaries  in  1911-12.  Of  this  sum  $2,807,103  was  for  the  teachers  of  204,385  white 
children  and  $211,376  for  the  161,969  colored  children.  On  a  per  capita  basis  this  is 
$13.73  fo^  ^^^  white  child  of  school  age  and  $1.31  for  each  colored  child.  Map  14 
presents  these  per  capita  figures  for  each  parish  in  Louisiana,  the  proportion  of  Negroes 
being  indicated  by  the  shading.  The  inequalities  are  greatest  in  parishes  with  the 
largest  proportion  of  Negroes.  The  per  capita  sums  for  white  children  decrease  and 
those  for  colored  children  increase,  with  considerable  regularity,  as  the  proportion  of 
Negroes  becomes  smaller.  The  extent  of  this  regularity  appears  in  the  following  table, 
which  shows  the  per  capita  expenditure  for  parish  groups,  based  on  the  percentage  of 
Negro  population: 

White  school    Ncsrosdaool    Per  capita    Per  capita 
Parithgrottpa.    Perocntate  of  Nesroea  in  th«  population.  population,      population.        white.  Ncgnx 

Parishes  xo  to  25  per  cent' 33^  701  7, 796  $ia  18  $2. 42 

PiBiishes  25  to  50  per  cent X28, 9x3  70, 723  14.  21  x.  66 

Parishes  50  to  75  per  cent 39>  132  66, 467  X4. 18  .91 

Parishes  75  per  cent  and  over 2, 639  x6, 983  2&  89  .87 

>  Indodca  354  Tndiant  and  Asiatics. 

*  These  figures  were  computed  by  dividing  the  amnunt  of  teachers'  salaries  in  public  sdbools  by  the  number  of  children 
6  to  14  years  of  age  enumerated  by  the  United  States  census.  The  salaries  were  obtained  from  the  report  of  the  State  super- 
intendent of  education,  1911-12. 

*There  are  no  counties  (parishes)  in  this  SUte  having  leas  than  10  per  cent  Negro  population. 

46927*— Bull.  39—17 19  283 
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The  high  per  capita  cost  for  white  children  in  the  "blade  belt"  sections  is  partly 
explained  by  the  fact  that  the  children  are  few  in  number  and  widely  scattered.  The 
smaller  cost  of  schools  for  colored  children  is  partly  due  to  the  lower  wage  scale  for  colored 
teachers  and  partly  to  the  very  limited  provision  for  h^h  school  education.     Itia 


Louisiana  on  tsb 

The  upper  figure  in  each  cotmty  is  for  white  children,  the  lower  for  colored.     The  shading  indicates 
the  percentage  of  Negroes  in  the  total  population. 

apparent,  however,  that  these  explanations  by  no  means  account  for  the  wide  divergen- 
cies in  the  "  black  belt."  In  addition  to  the  $2,807,103  appropriated  for  the  teachers  of 
white  public  schools,  the  State  appropriated  $265,654  to  maintain  two  industrial  schools, 
one  normal  school  and  one  institution  of  higher  leamii^.     To  the  $211,376  appropriated 
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for  colored  public  school  teachers  the  State  added  $10,000  to  supplement  the  income  of 
the  State  agricultural  and  mechanical  school,  largely  maintained  by  Federal  funds. 

Private  financial  aid. — The  deficiencies  presented  above  in  the  public  expenditures 
for  the  education  of  the  colored  people  largely  explain  the  active  campaigns  for  private 
schools  since  the  Civil  War.  As  a  result  of  this  activity  the  private  schools  have  a  prop- 
erty valuation  of  $1,116,987,  an  annual  income  of  $122,031,  and  an  attendance  of  9,210 
pupils,  of  whom  8,507  are  in  elementary  grades.  It  is  sometimes  thought  that  the  liberal 
private  contributions  to  these  schools  make  up  for  the  inequalities  in  the  public  appro- 
priations for  the  education  of  white  and  colored  youth.  In  Louisiana,  however,  the  total 
expenditures  of  both  public  and  private  schools  for  colored  people  is  far  less  than  the 
expenditures  for  white  teachers  in  public  schools  alone.  In  addition,  the  income  of  the 
four  large  private  white  schools,  as  reported  to  the  Bureau  of  Education,  was  $53i>203, 
as  against  an  income  of  $122,031  for  all  colored  private  schools.  A  summary  of  the 
income  and  property  of  the  private  and  higher  colored  schools  grouped  according  to 
ownership  is  given  in  the  following  table: 

Nunber  of         Aimtial  Vaine  of 


Toftal  private  schools 64  fua,  031  $z,  116, 987 

Independent 7  xo>  831  xi8, 037 

Denominational 57  xzi,  aoo  998, 950 

State  and  Fedcfal z  31, 384  95, 350 

According  to  this  table  the  annual  income  and  property  value  of  the  denomina- 
tional schools  are  much  higher  than  those  of  the  independent  schools.  The  annual  in- 
come of  the  colored  schools  owned  by  denominations  whose  membership  is  white  or 
largely  so  aggregates  $85,749,  &s  against  $25,451  for  those  of  the  colored  denominations. 
The  property  owned  by  the  former  group  is  valued  at  $901 ,500  and  that  owned  by  the 
latter  at  $97,450.  Some  of  the  schools  owned  by  white  denominations  receive  con- 
siderable sums  of  money  from  their  colored  members.  The  statistics  of  the  State  and 
Federal  schools  with  an  income  of  $31 ,384  and  property  valuation  of  $95,250  are  in  strik- 
ing contrast  with  those  of  the  private  schools.  In  addition  to  the  private  aid  indicated 
in  the  table,  about  $4,189  was  appropriated  for  general  supervision  and  special  phases 
of  education  by  the  Jeanes  and  Slater  Funds. 

While  the  total  number  of  private  schools  is  64,  only  1 3  form  an  important  part  of  the 
educational  activities  of  the  State.  Some  of  the  remaining  51  may  be  justified  on  de- 
nominational grounds;  the  majority,  however,  are  so  hampered  by  small  income  or  poor 
management  that  the  State  receives  little  benefit  from  them.  The  1 2  more  important 
schools  are  described  under  their  respective  counties  and  their  location  is  shown  on  map  1 5 . 
The  other  schools  are  summarized  according  to  ownership  and  discussed  at  the  end  of  this 
chapter.  The  attendance  of  the  private  and  higher  colored  schools  by  ownership  groups 
is  indicated  in  the  following  statement : 

Number  of  Attendaaoe— 

■dioolt.  TotaL  Etementjuy.     Secondary. 

Total  private  acbools 64  '9, 210  8, 507  629 

Independent 7                  703  671  31 

Denominational 57  ^8, 508  7, 886  598 

State  and  Federal i                  x6o  zoa  58 

^  Indndes  S4  ooDcge  ttudcnti. 
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In  view  of  the  frequency  of  the  terms  "academy"  and  "college"  in  the  names  of 
these  private  institutions,  it  is  important  to  note  that  less  than  one-tenth  of  the  ptipik  are 
of  secondary  grade  and  only  34  are  in  (»ll^e  classes. 

Attendance. — ^The  United  States  census  reported  161,969  colored  children,  6  to  14 
years  of  age,  of  whom  60,654  were  attending  school.     A  study  of  the  figures  for  the  public 


Map  15.— Psivatb  schools  for  Nboross  in  Louisiana. 
The  circles  show  the  location  and  the  annual  income  of  the  loore  important  schools.     The  shadhig 
indicates  the  percentage  of  Negroes  in  the  total  population. 

and  private  schools  shows  that  while  a  majority  of  the  elementary  colored  pupils  are  in 
the  public  schools,|mQ3t  of  the  secondaryand  all  of  the  college  pupils  are  in  private  schools. 
A  majority  of  the  white  elementary  and  secondary  pupils  are  in  public  schools  while  tbe 
white  pupils  of  college  grade  are  about  equally  divided. 

Elementary. — The  inadequacy  of  the  elementary  school  system  for  colored  children 
is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  attendance  in  both  public  and  private  schools  is  less  than 
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38  per  cent  of  the  children  of  elementary  school  age.  The  average  term  of  the  public 
school  is  less  than  four  months.  A  latge  percentage  of  the  teachers  are  poorly  trained. 
The  8,507  pupils  in  the  private  schools  are  fairly  well  taught,  but  they  form  only  a 
small  part  of  the  60,654  children  attending  school  and  a  still  smaller  fraction  of  the  161 ,969 
childien  of  elementary  school  age. 

Secondary. — There  are  nonpublic  high  schools  for  colored  people  in  Louisiana.  The 
State  agricultural  and  mechanical  school  furnishes  secondary  instruction  for  58  pupils. 
The  remaining  629  secondary  pupils  are  in  13  private  schools,  4  of  which  offer  four-year 
courses.  The  courses  of  study  of  most  of  these  schools  follow  closely  the  college  prepara- 
tory or  classical  type.     Practically  all  make  Latin  the  central  subject. 

College. — The  only  provision  for  teaching  college  subjects  is  made  in  Straight  and 
New  Orleans  Colleges,  both  in  New  Orleans.  The  collegiate  attendance  of  both  of  these 
schools  aggregates  only  24. 

Teacher  training. — ^The  most  urgent  need  of  the  colored  schools  in  Louisiana  is  trained 
teachers.  The  supply  now  depends  almost  entirely  on  secondary  schools,  practically  all 
off  which  are  private  institutions.  Of  these  only  six  offer  even  fair  preparation  and  two 
others  include  one  or  two  teacher-training  subjects  in  their  general  course.  To  supple- 
ment these  facilities,  an  effort  is  now  being  made  to  develop  county  training  schools. 
Through  the  cooperation  of  the  Slater  Fund  and  the  General  Education  Board  with  the 
parishes  two  of  these  schools  are  now  maintained.  As  yet,  however,  the  work  is 
entirely  of  elementary  grade.  The  pupils  in  the  graduating  classes  of  all  the  schools 
offering  teacher  training  aggregate  about  100,  an  annual  output  obvious^  too  small  to 
meet  the  needs  off  a  State  with  over  710,000  colored  people  and  about  i  ,300  colored  public 
school  teachers,  many  of  whom  are  poorly  prepared  for  their  work. 

Industrial. — ^The  State  school  is  being  reorganized  to  teach  the  trades.  The  indus- 
trial facilities  of  the  private  schools  are  limited.  Bight  have  satisfactory  industrial 
courses  in  one  or  two  lines  and  a  few  others  are  making  unsatisfactory  attempts  to  do 
industrial  work.  The  schools  with  satisfactory  industrial  courses  have  good  work  in 
cooking  and  sewing.    The  industrial  work  for  boys  is  poor. 

Agricultural. — ^The  facilities  for  agricultural  instruction  of  the  Negroes  of  Louisiana 
are  very  limited.  The  State  school  was  moved  to  a  rural  site  in  1915.  The  Sabine 
Normal  School  is  a  small  school  which  makes  good  provision  for  teaching  simple  agri- 
culture. Three  other  schools  have  farms  on  which  some  of  the  students  work  as  laborers, 
but  make  practically  no  provision  for  S3rstematic  instruction  in  agriculture.  Five  other 
schools  have  courses  in  gardening. 

Supervision. — Special  supervision  for  Negro  schools  is  confined  to  that  provided 
by  the  Jeanes  Fund.  Ten  parishes  in  the  State  have  Jeanes  Fund  supervisors  who  travel 
among  the  rural  schools  of  the  parish  introducing  industrial  work  and  extending  the 
influence  of  the  school  into  the  community.  In  1915  the  Jeanes  Fund  appropiiated 
$3,189  for  this  purpose,  the  parishes  contributed  $1,186,  and  the  supervisors  raised 
$5,400  by  appeals  to  the  people.  A  State  supervisor  of  Negro  schools  was  appointed  in 
1 91 6. 
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SUMMARY  OP  EDUCATIONAI,  NB9DS. 

1.  The  strengthening  and  extension  of  the  elementary  schools.  The  only  agencies 
able  to  supply  this  need  are  the  State,  the  parish,  and  the  local  public  school  district. 

2.  Additional  supervision  and  correlation  of  the  educational  activities  of  the  State. 
To  this  end  the  plan  of  the  State  department  of  education  to  cooperate  with  the  General 
Education  Board  in  employing  a  supervisor  for  colored  schools  should  be  encouraged. 

3.  The  increase  of  teacher-training  facilities.  To  this  end  secondary  schools  with 
teacher-training  courses  should  be  provided,  more  summer  schools  and  teachers'  insti- 
tutes should  be  maintained,  and  the  private  schools  should  cooperate  with  the  State 
department  of  education  by  placing  more  emphasis  on  teacher-training  courses  in  accord- 
ance with  State  standards. 

4.  More  provision  for  instruction  in  gardening,  household  arts,  and  simple  indus- 
tries. In  developing  this  work  the  parishes  should  realize  the  possibilities  of  the  Jeanes 
Fund  industrial  supervisors. 

5.  More  instruction  in  agriculture  and  in  the  problems  of  rural  life,  so  that  teachers 
and  leaders  may  be  developed  for  a  people  80  per  cent  rural. 

6.  The  maintenance  of  industrial  high  schools  in  cities. 

PRIVATE  AND  HIGHER  SCHOOLS. 

The  private  and  higher  schools  are  herewith  described.  Parishes  and  cities  in 
which  the  more  important  institutions  are  located  are  presented  as  a  background  for 
the  discussion  of  the  individual  schools.  The  parishes  are  arranged  in  alphabetical 
order. 

ASSUMPTION  PARISH. 

Wbite.  NefTO. 

Population,  1910 14,  oaz  10, 105 

Children  6  to  14  years  of  age,  1910 3, 362  2, 217 

Teachers'  salaries  in  public  schools,  1911-ia $34»  9^9  th  ^59 

Teachers'  salaries  per  child  6  to  14  in  parish ^7>  41  ^57 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910 ! 38  5a  8 

The  entire  population  is  rural.  The  average  length  of  the  public-school  term  is 
8  months  for  white  pupils  and  5  months  for  colored.  The  number  of  teachers  is  50  in 
white  schools  and  8  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance  is  1,225  white  pupils 
and  378  colored  pupils. 

These  statistics  indicate  the  urgent  need  for  additional  school  facilities.  The  work 
of  the  elementary  schools  should  be  extended  and  strengthened.  The  local  Baptist 
Association,  in  cooperation  with  the  parish,  is  developing  the  school  at  Belle  Alliance 
in  order  that  pupils  may  have  the  opportunity  to  supplement  the  very  limited  training 
they  receive  in  the  rural  schools. 

BELLE  ALLIANCE. 
ISRAEL  ACADEMY. 

Principal:  Philomene  Joseph. 

A  good  elementary  day  school  owned  by  the  Baptist  Church  and  supported  cooper- 
atively by  the  chturch  and  the  parish. 
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Aaendafk:e. — Total,  215;  eleixientary2i2/secondary3.    The  work  covers  ninegrades. 

Teachers, — ^Total,  3;  all  colored  women. 

Financial. — ^The  income  amounted  to  approximately  $855,  of  which  $580  was  from 
the  association  and  tuition  and  $275  from  the  parish.  Practically  all  the  income  was 
expended  for  salaries.  The  plant,  estimated  value  $1,400,  consists  of  a  small  lot,  a  neat 
frame  building  in  the  rear  of  the  church,  and  equipment  valued  at  $300. 

Recommendations. — i.  That  the  school  be  developed  as  a  county  (parish)  training 
school. 

2.  That  simple  manual  training,  gardening,  and  practice  teaching  be  introduced.^ 

Date  of  visit:  February,  1914. 

BIENVILLE  PARISH. 

White.  Ncsro. 

Ptypulation,  19x0 12, 3x2  9, 464 

Childfen  6  to  14  yean  of  agei  1910 3, 834  a,  591 

Teachers'  salaries  in  public  schools,  i9xx-xa $47,  x6a  36  %$,  633.  75 

Teachers'  salaries  per  child  6  to  14  in  parish $x6. 64  $x.  40 

Percentage  illiterate,  19x0 3.3  53.6 

The  entire  population  is  rural.  The  average  length  of  the  public-school  term  is 
7.5  months  for  white  pupils  and  3  months  for  the  colored.  The  number  of  teachers 
is  97  in  white  schools  and  39  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance  is  2,170  white 
pupils  and  1,283  colored  pupils. 

Th^  statistics  indicate  a  need  for  additional  school  facilities.  The  work  of  the 
elementary  schools  should  be  extended  and  strengthened.  Coleman  College  has  an 
excellent  location  and  should  be  developed  as  a  central  institution  for  the  surrounding 
paiishes.  It  should  be  encouraged  to  furnish  agricultural  and  industrial  training  for 
northern  Louisiana. 

GIBSLAND. 
COLEMAN  COLLEGE. 

President:  O.  L.  Coleman* 

A  secondary  school  with  large  elementary  enrollment  and  a  few  boarding  pupils. 

The  school  was  founded  in  1890  by  President  Coleman.  There  is  a  nominal  board 
of  colored  trustees.  Part  of  the  property  is  owned  by  the  school  and  part  by  the  presi- 
dent.  The  school  receives  aid  and  supervision  from  the  American  Baptist  Home  Mis- 
sion Society. 

Attendance, — ^Total,  274;  elementary  232,  secondary  42.  Of  the  secondary  stu- 
dents, 37  were  boarders;  19  were  male  and  23  female.  There  were  38  students  from 
farm  homes.    The  reported  enrollment  for  the  year  was  330. 

Teachers. — ^Total,  12;  all  colored;  male  7,  female  5. 

Organization, — Elementary:  The  eight  elementary  grades  are  fairly  well  taught. 

Secondary:  Secondary  work  is  done  in  the  four-year  college-preparatory  course, 
which  includes:  Latin,  3  years;  English,  4;  mathematics,  4;  physics,  2;  history  and 
civics,  3;  Bible,  4;  psychology,  i;  education,  i;  physiology,  i.     With  the  addition  of 

^  See  reromniriidattno.li  in  tummary  diaptcr  ,p.  aa. 
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teacher  training,  theory  and  practice  of  ^rdening,  and  simple  manual  training  the 
course  would  be  well  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  pupils. 

Industrial:  The  pupils  work  for  the  school,  but  very  little  systematic  industrial 
training  is  given.     The  girls  receive  rudimentary  instruction  in  sewing. 

Financial,  1912-13. — ^The  books  are  kept  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of 
the  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society.  The  accounts  of  the  boarding  depart- 
ment, farm  and  students'  labor  were  not  clear.  As  far  as  could  be  determined  the  more 
important  items  for  the  year  were: 

Income,  exduding  noneducatioiial  receipts $5, 754 

Expenditures,  less  noneducatkmal  receipts 4, 920 

Iildebtedneas 700 

Value  of  plant 62, 000 

Sources  of  income:  Baptist  churches,  $3,223;  tuition  and  fees,  $1,085;  American 
Baptist  Home  Mission  Society,  $600;  Woman's  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society, 
$500;  public  school  funds,  $318;  other  sources,  $28.  The  non-educational  receipts  were 
from  the  boarding  department  and  amounted  to  $2,957.  No  statement  of  the  receipts 
from  the  farm  was  given. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Supplies  for  boarding  department,  $2,426;  new  building, 
$2,041;  salaries,  $1,996;  student  labor,  $1,387;  other  expenses,  $27. 

Indebtedness:  The  indebtedness  of  $700  represents  money  due  for  equipment  and 
supplies. 

Plant. — Land:  Estimated  value,  $10,000.  The  school  owns  90  acres  of  land,  a 
small  part  of  which  is  used  for  campus;  the  remainder  is  under  cultivation.  The  cam- 
pus is  neat  and  orderly. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $50,000.  There  are  three  2-story  brick  buildings  and 
two  2-story  frame  buildings,  besides  several  cottages  and  smaller  structures.  The 
buildings  present  a  fairly  good  appearance. 

Movable  equipment :  Estimated  value,  $2,000.  Most  of  the  equipment  is  furni- 
ture for  classrooms  and  dormitories.  There  is  a  little  farm  equipment,  but  no  shop 
equipment  or  scientific  apparatus. 

Recommendations. — i.  That  teacher  training  have  a  larger  place  in  the  program  of 
the  school. 

2.  That  the  trustees  endeavor  to  obtain  funds  with  which  to  introduce  the  theory 
and  practice  of  gardening,  and  instruction  in  cooking,  sewing  and  manual  training.^ 

3.  That  a  closer  alliance  be  formed  with  the  American  Baptist  Home  Mission 
Society,  so  that  the  future  of  the  institution  may  be  assured. 

Dates  of  visits:  February,  191 4;  March,  191 5;  March,  191 6. 

CALCASIEU  PARISH. 

Wbhe.  Negro. 

Population,  1910 45»  884  16, 562 

Children  6  to  14  years  of  age,  1910 10, 012  3*  3ii 

Teachers'  salaries  in  public  schools,  19ZZ-Z2 ^169, 459  $8, 190 

Teachers'  salaries  per  child  6  to  14  in  parish $16. 93  $2.  55 

Percentage  iUiterate,  1910 11.  i  39.  8 

^  Sec  reoomancndationB  in  sununary  diaptcr,  i>.  aa. 
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The  rural  population  is  75.5  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  average  length  of  the  public 
school  term  is  8  months  for  white  pupils  and  4.2  months  for  colored.  The  number  of 
teachers  is  322  in  white  schools  and  17  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance  is 
5,959  white  pupils  and  967  colored  pupils. 

These  statistics  indicate  a  serious  need  for  increased  public  school  facilities.  The 
work  of  the  elementary  schools  should  be  extended  and  strengthened.  In  order  to  pxx>- 
vide  a  central  institution  where  pupils  from  the  rural  schools  may  receive  more  advanced 
training,  a  school  is  being  developed  at  West  Lake,  through  the  efforts  of  the  parish 
board,  in  cooperation  with  the  Slater  Pimd  and  the  General  Education  Board.  The 
city  of  Lake  Charles  maintains  two  elementary  colored  schools  doing  fairly  good  work. 
The  People's  Normal  School  is  located  on  the  same  block  with  one  of  the  public 
schools,  and  is  of  little  educational  value  to  the  community.  This  school  is  described 
in  the  sununary  of  small  independent  schools  for  the  State. 

WEST  LAKE. 

CALCASIEU  PARISH  TRAINING  SCHOOL.* 

Principal:  J.  H.  Yates. 

An  elementary  school  selected  as  a  central  institution  to  provide  more  advanced 
training  for  the  colored  pupils  of  the  parish. 

Attendance, — ^Total,  118;  all  below  the  sixth  grade. 

Teachers. — ^Total,  4;  all  colored;  male  i,  female  3. 

Organization. — In  addition  to  the  regular  work  of  the  six  elementary  grades,  instruc- 
tion in  gardening,  sewing,  and  simple  manual  training  is  provided. 

Financial,  1914-15. — ^The  income  amounted  to  $1,680,  of  which  $1,180  was  from 
public  funds  and  $500  from  the  Slater  Fund.  Of  the  income,  $1,240  was  expended  for 
salaries  and  $440  for  other  purposes. 

Plant. — ^Estimated  value,  $4,600.  The  plant  consists  of  40  acres  of  land,  value 
$800;  a  four-room  building,  value  $3,600;  and  equipment  worth  $200. 

Recommendations. — i.  That  the  grade  of  the  school  be  raised  as  the  need  for 
advanced  work  appears. 

2.  That  a  boarding  department  be  added. 

CLAIBORNE  PARISH. 

Wldte.  Negro. 

Poptilatian,  19x0 10,  xia  14, 938 

Childrexi  6  to  X4  years  of  age,  X910 a,  X77  4,  X75 

Teachers'  salaries  in  public  schools,  X9xx~xa $33, 554. 93  $6,  o6x.  65 

Teachers'  salaries  per  child  6  to  X4  in  pariah $14  95  $x.  45 

Percentage  illiterate,  xgxo ^.2  53.  5 

The  entire  population  is  rural.  The  average  length  of  the  public-school  term  is  7 
months  for  white  pupils  and  3.5  months  for  colored.  The  number  of  teachers  is  81  in 
white  schools  and  51  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance  is  1,734  white  pupils 
and  2,163  colored  pupils. 

These  statistics  indicate  a  need  for  additional  school  facilities.  The  work  of  the 
elementary  schools  should  be  extended  and  strengthened.    The  wisdom  of  the  alliance 

i  Ponncrly  Wegt  Lake  Colored  IndastiUl  SchooL 
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of  the  public  school  in  Homer  with  the  Baptist  school  is  questionable.  This  school 
is  described  in  the  summary  of  local  Baptist  schools  for  the  State.  Homer  College,  the 
colored  Methodist  Episcopal  school,  would  serve  as  a  good  central  training  school  where 
pupils  from  the  surrounding  counties  might  board  and  supplement  the  training  received 
in  the  rural  schools.  As  the  only  Colored  Methodist  Episcopal  school  in  Louisiana  it 
deserves  the  full  support  of  the  denomination. 

HOMER. 
HOMER  COLLEGE. 

President:  A.  M.  D.  Langrum. 

A  school  of  elementary  and  secondary  grade.  It  is  the  only  school  in  Louisiana 
owned  and  supported  by  the  Colored  Methodist  Episcopal  Conference. 

Attendance. — ^Total,  164;  elementary  146,  secondary  18;  boarders,  300. 

Teachers, — ^Total,  7;  all  colored;  male  3,  female  4. 

Organization, — Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  instruction  of  the  18  high  school  pupils, 
with  the  result  that  the  work  in  the  elementary  grades  is  not  up  to  standard.  The  second- 
ary work  is  done  in  a  three  year  "college  preparatory"  course  which  includes  three  years 
of  Latin  and  two  years  of  Greek.  A  little  work  in  gardening  and  nature  study  is  given  to 
25  of  the  older  pupils. 

Financial,  igi2-ij, — ^Full  records  are  kept  of  the  income  and  expenditure  but  the 
system  is  inadequate.     The  more  important  items  were: 

Income,  excluding  noneducational  receipts $a,  400 

Expenditures,  less  noneducational  receipts 2, 400 

Value  of  plant 12,  coo 

Sources  of  income:  Church  conferences  and  contributions,  $2,000;  tuition,  I400. 
The  noneducational  receipts  were  from  the  boarding  department  and  amounted  to 
$1,600. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Supplies  for  boarding  department,  $2,000;  salaries,  $1,400; 
light,  heat,  and  incidentals,  $600. 

Plant. — Land :  Estimated  value,  $3,000.  The  land  comprises  80  acres  near  the  town 
limits.  The  campus  is  well  kept.  Practically  no  use  is  made  of  the  land  for  teaching 
agriculture. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $8,000.  There  are  three  frame  buildings.  The  main 
building  is  a  neat  two-story  structure;  the  others  are  small  cottages. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $1,000.  The  equipment  consists  of  fairly 
good  furniture  for  dormitories  and  classrooms. 

Recommendations, — i .  That  effort  be  made  to  have  the  public  authorities  provide 
for  elementary  pupils  so  that  this  institution  may  center  on  secondary  and  teacher- 
training  courses. 

2.  That  in  the  meantime  the  elementary  subjects  shall  not  be  neglected. 

3.  That  the  theory  and  practice  of  gardening  and  simple  industrial  training  for  boys 
and  girls  be  made  part  of  the  regular  course.^ 

Date  of  visit:  February,  1914. 


1 


See  irrofnnifndarions  in  summary  diapcer,  p.  aa. 
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DE  SOTO  PARISH. 

Wliite.  Ncfto. 

F6pulat]on,  1910 9, 757  I7»  93* 

Children  6  to  14  years  of  age,  1910 3f  177  4>  750 

Teachers'  salaries  in  public  schools,  1911-ia $42, 56a.  63  $2, 039.  55 

Teachers'  salaries  per  child  6  to  14  in  parish $19.  57  $0. 43 

Percentage  illiterate,  19x0 3. 9  52.  i 

The  entire  population  is  rural.  The  average  length  of  the  public-school  term  is  7.9 
months  for  white  pupils  and  2.2  months  for  colored.  The  number  of  teachers  is  89  in 
white  schools  and  35  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance  is  i  ,6 1 9  white  pupils  and 
1,637  colored  pupils. 

These  statistics  indicate  the  urgent  need  for  additional  school  facilities.  The  work 
of  the  elementary  schools  should  be  extended  and  strengAened.  The  Mansfield  Baptist 
Academy  is  a  central  institution  where  pupils  may  board  and  supplement  the  limited 
training  received  in  the  rural  schools.  It  should  be  supported  and  developed  by  the  Bap- 
tists to  meet  the  great  need  of  the  community. 

MANSFIELD. 
MANSnELD  BAPTIST  ACADEMY. 

Principal:  J.  H.  Whaley. 

A  school  of  elementary  and  secondary  grade  giving  some  industrial  training. 
Though  the  equipment  is  limited,  good  work  is  done.  The  school  was  fotmded  in  1901 
and  is  owned  by  the  local  Baptist  association. 

Attendance. — ^Total,  201;  elementary  182,  secondary  19;  male  75,  female  126; 
boarders,  52. 

Teachers. — ^Total,  7;  all  colored;  male  2,  female  5. 

Organization. — ^The  work  covers  the  eight  elementary  and  three  secondary  grades. 
Industrial  work  includes  domestic  science,  tailoring,  and  millinery.  The  schedule  is  as 
follows:  Millinery,  two  hours  a  week  from  the  third  to  the  eleventh  grade;  tailoring,  two 
hours  a  week  from  the  sixth  to  the  eleventh  grade;  and  domestic  science,  one  hour  a  week 
from  the  fourth  to  the  eleventh  grade.  A  few  of  the  older  boys  work  on  the  farm  for 
pay. 

Financial,  1912-13. — ^The  books  were  kept  by  a  nonresident  treasurer.  As  far  as 
could  be  determined  the  income  amounted  to  approximately  $3,200,  derived  frpm  the 
Baptist  association,  tuition,  Sunday  schools,  and  profits  on  the  farm.  Practically  all 
of  the  income  was  expended  for  salaries.  A  small  amount  was  raised  in  board  and  ex- 
pended on  the  boarding  department. 

PlarU. — ^Estimated  value,  $5,900.  The  plant  consists  of  3  acres  of  land,  two  frame 
buildings,  and  the  principal's  cottage.  The  buildings  are  well  kept.  An  additional  25 
acres  of  land  is  rented  by  the  school  and  cultivated  on  a  commercial  basis. 

Recommendations. — i .  That  the  school  be  developed  as  a  training  school  for  the  parish. 

2.  That  more  time  be  devoted  to  the  industrial  work,  and  gardening  be  made  a 
required  part  of  the  course.^ 

'3.  That  an  adequate  S3rstem  of  accounting  be  installed  and  the  books  audited 
aimually  by  an  accredited  accountant. 

Date  of  visit:  March,  1914. 

1  See  ffxtwnmfndetton  in  suimneiy  diaiiter,  p.  as. 
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EAST  BATON  ROUGE  PARISH. 

WUte.  NcgrOi 

Population,  1910 i3i  3x7  sz,  543 

Children  6  to  14  years  of  age,  1910 2,  719  4, 683 

Teachers'  salaries  in  public  schools,  1911-12 $38, 761. 13  $3, 5aa  15 

Teachers'  salaries  per  child  6  to  14  in  parish $14. 26  $a  75 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910 3.  5  44. 6 

The  rural  population  is  56.9  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  average  length  of  the  public* 
school  term  is  8.1  months  for  white  pupils  and  4.3  months  for  colored.  The  number  of 
teachers  is  83  in  white  schools  and  15  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance  is 
i>93i  white  pupils  and  804  colored  pupils. 

These  statistics  indicate  a  serious  need  for  increased  school  facilities.  The  work 
of  the  elementary  schools  should  be  extended  and  strengthened.  A  Jeanes  Fund  super- 
vising industrial  teacher  travels  in  the  county  and  aids  the  teachers  in  rural  schools  to 
do  industrial  work  and  to  extend  the  influence  of  the  school  into  the  community.  The 
Southern  University  and  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  which  is  located  in  a 
rural  section  of  the  parish,  is  developing  as  a  State  school  for  colored  people. 

The  city  of  Baton  Rouge  has  a  fairly  good  public  school^  but  it  is  inadequate  for 
the  large  colored  population.  The  one  strictly  private  school,  Baton  Rouge  College, 
should  be  continued  only  so  long  as  the  public  school  facilities  are  inadequate.  The 
Blundon  Reformatory  and  Blundon  School  are  described  in  the  summary  of  special 
institutions  for  the  State. 

BATON  ROUGE. 
SOUTHERN  UNIVERSITY. 

President :  J.  S.  Clark. 

A  school  of  secondary  grade  enrolling  elementary  pupils.  It  has  equipment  to  teach 
agriculture  and  industries  and  receives  the  Federal  land-grant  appropriation  for  agri- 
cultural and  mechanical  education. 

The  school  was  founded  in  1880  and  was  located  in  New  Orleans  until  191 4,  when 
it  was  moved  by  act  of  legislature  to  Baton  Rouge.  It  is  governed  by  a  board  of  trustees 
appointed  by  the  governor  of  Louisiana. 

AUendance. — ^Total,  160;  elementary  102,  secondary  58;  male  65,  female  95; 
boarders,  140. 

Teachers  and  workers. — ^Total,  23;  all  colored;  male  14,  female  9;  academic  12, 
bo3rs'  industries  4,  girls'  industries  i,  agriculture  2,  other  workers  4. 

Organization. — Elementary:  The  elementary  work  covers  eight  grades.  . 

Secondary :  A  four- year  high-school  course  with  well-selected  subjects  is  maintained. 

Industrial:  The  industrial  department  offers  courses  in  blacksmithing,  wheelwright- 
ing,  carpentry,  brick  masonry,  broom  and  mattress  making.  Domestic  science  and 
domestic  art  are  provided  for  girls. 

The  plan  of  work  contemplates  the  best  possible  use  of  the  new  plant.  The  class- 
room work  is  correlated  with  practice  in  shop  and  field  and  with  training  for  the  girls 
in  household  arts. 

The  agricultural  department,  with  230  acres  of  good  land  under  ctdtivation,  is  beidg 
equipped  with  an  ample  supply  of  farm  implements.     The  theory  and  practice  of  gar- 
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dening  are  taught  to  all  pupils  and  especially  stressed  for  those  who  intend  to  teach. 
In  the  teacher-training  course  each  pupil  is  required  to  cultivate  a  plat  loo  feet  square; 
grade  pupils  cultivate  plats  25  feet  square. 

Financial,  1914-15, — ^No  statement  of  the  expenditures  for  the  year  could  be 
obtained  from  the  treasurer  or  the  principal  of  the  school.  The  income  and  value  of 
plant,  as  reported  to  the  Bureau  of  Education,  were  as  follows: 

Income,  excluding  noneducatiaiial  receipts $31, 384 

Value  of  plant 95, 250 

Sources  of  income:  Federal  funds,  $21,102;  State  appropriation,  $10,000;  tuition 
and  fees,  $282.  The  noneducational  receipts  were  from  the  boarding  department  and 
amounted  to  $6,340. 

Plant. — Land:  Estimated  value,  $21,250.  The  school  owns  500  acres  of  land,  of 
which  220  acres  are  cultivated.    The  land  is  beautifully  located  on  the  Mississippi  River. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $65,350.  There  are  three  well-constructed  brick  build- 
ings. The  main  building,  used  for  .administration  and  classroom  purposes,  is  three 
stories  high.  The  other  buildings,  used  as  dormitories,  are  two  stories  high.  There  are 
also  several  smaller  structures,  one  of  which  is  brick  and  is  used  for  the  power  plant. 
The  larger  buildings  are  new  and  the  rooms  are  neatly  kept. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $8,650.  Of  this,  $5,535  was  in  scientific 
apparatus,  machinery  and  furniture,  and  $3,115  in  live  stock. 

Recommendaiions, — i.  That  the  reoi^nization  continue  to  emphasize  preparation 
for  rural  life,  including  teacher  training,  the  theory  and  practice  of  gardening,  simple 
manual  training,  and  hdme  economics.^ 

2.  That  a  system  of  accounting  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  school  be  installed  and  the 
.  books  audited  annually  by  an  accredited  accountant. 

3.  That  expert  advice  be  obtained  to  plan  the  operation  of  the  farm  so  as  to  com* 
bine  the  profitable  cultivation  of  the  land  with  educational  use  of  student  labor. 

Date  of  visit:  March,  191 5. 

IBERIA  PARISH. 

White.  Negro. 

R>pulationi  19x0 16, 784  14, 474 

Childien  6  to  14  years  of  age,  1910 3, 950  3, 434 

Teachers'  salaries  in  public  schools,  X9XX-Z3 $33,  oii.  90  $3, 724. 42 

Teachers'  salaries  per  child  6  to  1410  pariah $8. 10  $x.  09 

Percentage  illiterate,  19x0 33.7  55.x 

The  rural  population  is  76  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  average  length  of  the  public 
school  term  is  9  months  for  both  white  and  colored  pupils.  The  number  of  teachers  is 
72  in  white  schools  and  21  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance  is  1,720  white 
pupils  and  813  colored  pupils. 

These  statistics  indicate  the  need  for  increased  public  school  facilities.  In  the  town 
of  New  Iberia  a  nine-grade  public  school  is  operated  for  six  months  by  the  parish  and  con- 
tinued for  an  additional  three  months  by  means  of  contributions  from  the  colored 
patrons.  The  Howe  Institute,  at  New  Iberia,  provides  a  central  institution  where  pupils 
may  board  and  supplement  the  limited  training  received  in  the  rural  schools. 
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NEW  IBERIA. 

HOWE  INSTITUTE. 

Principal:  J.  Henderson. 

A  well-managed  elementary  school  with  a  few  secondary  pupils.  It  was  founded  by 
the  local  Baptist  association  and  is  owned  by  an  incorporated  board  of  trustees. 

Attendance. — ^Total,  135;  male  71,  female  64;  boarders,  32.  The  reported  enroll- 
ment for  the  year  was  175.     Nine  grades  are  taught. 

Teachers, — ^Total,  5;  all  colored;  male  i,  female  4.  The  instruction  covers  nine 
grades,  with  a  little  work  in  sewing  and  gardening  for  pupils  ovet  12  years  of  age. 

Financial y  191 2-1 3. — ^The  finances  seemed  to  be  fairly  well  jnanaged  but  complete 
accounts  are  not  kept.     As  far  as  could  be  determined  the  more  important  items  were: 

Income,  excluding  noneducational  receipts $2, 100 

Expenditures,  less  noneducational  receipts 2, 100 

Indebtedness 950 

Value  of  plant 14, 000 

Sources  of  income:  Baptist  Association,  $1,200;  tuition  and  fees,  $900.  The  non- 
educational  receipts  were  from  the  boarding  department  and  amounted  to  $1,500. 

Items  of  expenditure :  Salaries,  $1 ,500 ;  boarding  department,  $1 ,000 ;  other  expenses, 
$600. 

Plant — Land:  Estimated  value,  $2,000.  The  school  owns  8  acres  of  land  within 
the  town  limits. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $11,000.  There  are  two  brick  buildings  in  fairly  good 
condition. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $1,000.  Practically  all  the  equipment  is  in 
furniture  for  classrooms  and  dormitories. 

Recommendation. — ^That  the  work  be  developed  as  a  parish  training  school  with  pro- 
vision for  teacher  training,  gardening,  and  simple  industrial  training.^ 

Date  of  visit:  February,  191 4. 

MOREHOUSE  PARISH. 

White.  Negro. 

Population,  1910 4»  8m  I3i  97^ 

Children  6  to  14  years  of  age,  1910 i,  035  3, 436 

Teachers'  salaries  in  public  schools,  1911-12 $22, 558  $3, 554 

Teachers'  salaries  per  child  6  to  14,  parish fax.  80  $z.  03 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910 4. 4  59. 6 

The  entire  population  is  rural.  The  average  length  of  the  public  school  term  is  8.3 
months  for  white  pupils  and  4  months  for  colored.  The  number  of  teachers  is  43  in  white 
schools  and  46  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance  is  794  white  pupils  and  1,315 
colored  pupils. 

These  statistics  indicate  the  need  for  increased  public  school  facilities.  The  work 
of  the  elementary  schools  should  be  extended  and  strengthened.  In  order  to  provide 
facilities  for  more  advanced  training  than  can  be  obtained  in  the  rural  schools,  a  central 
institution  is  being  developed  at  Bastrop.  The  parish  board,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Slater  Fund  and  the  General  Education  Board,  supports  the  school. 

i  See  reoomiamdatiops  in  sunmiary  chapter,  p.  aa. 
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BASTROP. 

MOREHOUSE  PARISH  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

Principal :  R.  G.  Steptoe. 

An  elementary  school  selected  as  a  central  institution  to  provide  more  advanced 
training  for  the  colored  pupils  of  the  parish. 

Attendance, — ^Total,  136;  all  elementary. 

Teachers. — Total,  3;  all  colored;  male  i,  female  2. 

Organization. — ^The  seven  elementary  grades  are  fairly  well  taught.  In  addition  the 
pupils  have  five  hours  a  week  in  sewing,  handicrafts,  manual  training,  or  gardening. 

Financial^  1914-1^. — ^The  income  amounted  to  $1 ,350,  of  which  $850  was  from  public 
funds  and  $500  from  the  Slater  Pimd.  Of  the  income  $1,250  was  expended  for  salaries 
and  $100  for  other  purposes. 

Plant. — ^Estimated  value,  $4,000.  The  plant  consists  of  29  acres  of  land,  value  $750; 
a  four-room  building,  value  $3,000;  and  equipment  valued  at  $250. 

Recommendation. — ^That  the  work  be  encouraged  and  facilities  added  as  the  need 
appears  for  a  boarding  department,  secondary  work,  and  teacher  training. 

ORLEANS  PARISH.* 

White  Negro. 

Poptdatioii,  1910 249>403  89,963 

Children  6  to  14  yean  of  age,  1910 43, 671  13, 990 

Teachers'  salaries  in  public  schools,  Z9ii'i2 I848, 599  $50, 2x2 

Teachers'  salaries  per  child.6  to  14  in  parish $19. 43  $3.  59 

Percentage  illiterate,  Z910 z.  z  Z8.3 

The  entire  population  is  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans.  The  average  length  of  the 
public-school  term  is  9  months  for  both  white  and  colored  schools.  The  number  of 
teachers  is  1,089  in  white  schools  and  151  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance 
is  25,829  white  pupils  and  5,787  colored  pupils. 

As  indicated  by  these  statistics,  there  is  urgent  need  for  increased  school  facilities 
in  the  city.  No  classes  beyond  the  seventh  grade  are  provided  in  the  public  schools 
for  colored  children.  The  work  of  the  elementary  schools  should  be  extended  and 
strengthened.  Although  the  attendance  in  the  colored  schools  is  less  than  half  the 
number  of  children  6  to  14  years  of  age,  it  is  necessary  to  hold  double  sessions  for  some 
of  the  elementary  grades.  Most  of  the  buildings  are  frame  structures.  To  supplement 
the  inadequate  public  school  facilities  the  Catholic  and  Lutheran  denominations  have 
developed  a  number  of  small  parish  schools.  These  are  described  in  the  summaries  of 
small  Catholic  and  small  Lutheran  schools  for  tl|e  State.  The  Sarah  Goodbridge  Hos- 
pital and  Nurse  Training  School  is  described  in  the  summary  of  special  institutions  for 
the  State. 

The  geographical  importance  of  New  Orleans  has  led  to  the  establishment  of  four 
large  institutions  for  colored  students.  These  institutions  are  Straight  College,  New 
Orleans  College,  Leland  University,  and  the  so-called  Southern  University  for  Colored 
People.  *  As  their  names  indicate,  they  are  primarily  devoted  to  literary  studies. 
Practically  all  the  pupils  are  of  elementary  and  secondary  grade  and  many  are  residents 

^aty  of  New  Orlnas. 
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of  the  city.  While  the  inadequacy  of  the  public  school  facilities  has  made  necessary 
the  equipment  of  private  schools,  there  has  been  much  duplication  of  effort  and  a 
lack  of  provision  for  industrial  training.  Fortunately  several  changes  have  recently 
occurred  which  tend  to  eliminate  duplication.  The  plant  of  Leland  University  has 
recently  been  sold  and  it  is  now  planned  to  rebuild  the  institution  in  a  more  needy  sec- 
tion of  the  State.  Southern  University,  largely  maintained  by  Federal  funds,  has  also 
been  sold  and  a  new  plant  erected  in  a  rural  community  near  Baton  Rouge.  The  plant 
formerly  occupied  by  Southern  University  was  purchased  by  Mother  Drexel  and  is  now 
used  for  a  Catholic  day  school.  The  Gaudet  Industrial  School  is  an  effective  small 
school  giving  some  industrial  training.  The  Freedmen's  Aid  Society,  which  owns 
New  Orleans  University,  is  considering  the  removal  of  the  institution  to  another  part 
of  the  State.  These  changes  would  leave  Straight  University  to  cooperate  with  the 
public  authorities  in  suppl3dng  industrial,  secondary,  and  collegiate  education  to  the 
colored  youth  of  New  Orleans,  southern  Louisiana,  and  southern  Mississippi. 

THE  COI/)RED  INDUSTRIAL  HOME  AND  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  Mrs.  F.  J.  Gaudet. 

A  small  elementary  school  with  good  industrial  and  gardening  work.  Special  pro- 
vision is  made  for  waifs  and  orphans. 

The  school  was  founded  in  1900  by  the  principal  and  is  owned  and  controlled  by  a 
board  of  colored  directors  representing  the  Colored  Industrial  Home  and  School  Asso- 
ciation.   The  city  makes  appropriations  to  the  work  and  aids  in  its  supervision. 

Attendance. — ^Total,  52;  all  elementary;  male  23,  female  29.  All  pupils  board  at 
the  school. 

Teachers  and  workers. — ^Total,  11 ;  all  colored;  male  3,  female  8;  grades  7,  industrial 
3,  and  the  principal. 

Orgamzalion. — Practically  all  the  pupils  are  below  the  fifth  grade.  The  industrial 
work  consists  of  chair  caning,  housework,  sewing,  and  cooking  for  girls,  and  simple  work 
in  wood  and  iron  for  bo3rs.  Pupils  of  both  sexes  are  required  to  cultivate  the  farm  and 
garden. 

Financial,  1^13-14, — ^The  books  are  audited  monthly  and  the  business  management 
is  economical.    The  more  important  items  for  the  year  were : 

Ixic»ine,  excluding  noneducational  receipts $a,  135 

Expenditures,  less  noneducational  receipts i,  861 

Indebtedness 4*  923 

Value  of  plant 89, 700 

Sources  of  income:  Orleans  Parish,  $1,200;  donations,  $655;  Jeanes  Fund,  $280. 
The  noneducational  receipts  amounted  to  $837,  of  which  $436  was  from  the  boarding 
department  and  $401  from  the  farm  and  garden. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Salaries,  $1,060;  repairs,  $200;  farm  and  garden  expenses, 
$180;  supplies  for  industrial  department,  $58;  other  expenses,  including  supplies  for 
boarding  department,  $1 ,200. 

Indebtedness :  Of  the  indebtedness,  $2,700  was  in  mortgages,  $1 ,849  in  back  salaries, 
and  $374  in  current  accounts  payable  for  equipment  and  supplies. 
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Plant, — Land:  Bstimated  value,  $75,cmx>.  The  school  owns  105  acres  of  land,  of 
which  about  60  acres  are  in  the  farm,  12  acres  in  the  garden,  and  about  5  acres  in  the 
campus.  The  campus  is  neat  and  well  kept.  The  garden  is  a  profitable  adjunct  to  the 
school  in  supplying  products  for  the  local  market  and  for  home  consumption. 

Buildit^:  Estimated  value,  $13,000.  The  girls'  dormitory,  accommodating  200, 
and  the  boys'  dormitory,  accommodating  100,  are  two-story  frame  buildings.  The  admin- 
istration building  and  principal's  home  is  a  six-room  frame  cottage.  A  four-room  cot- 
tage is  used  for  little  girls  and  a  three-room  cottage  for  the  farmers'  home.  Unusual 
cate  is  given  to  the  cleanliness  of  buildings  and  grotmds. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $1,700.  Of  this,  $1,000  was  in  furniture, 
$500  in  farm  equipment  and  live  stock,  $100  in  shop  equipment,  and  $100  in  library 
books. 

RecommendaUons. — i.  That  financial  support  be  increased  so  as  to  make  possible  a 
larger  attendance  and  the  development  of  the  industrial  and  agricultural  activities. 

2.  That  the  board  of  trustees  and  the  advisory  board  be  combined  into  a  single 
board  with  full  control. 

3.  That  an  accounting  S3rstem  be  installed  and  an  annual  audit  made. 
Date  of  visit:  February,  191 3. 

LELAND  UNIVERSITY.^ 

President:  I.  Newton  Earle.* 

A  school  of  elementary  and  secondary  grade  with  a  few  pupils  in  college  subjects. 
The  school  was  closed  in  1915  and  will  probably  be  reopened  in  another  part  of  the  State. 
It  was  founded  in  1869  by  Holbrook  Chamberlain,  a  philanthropist  of  Brookl3m,  N.  Y., 
who  purchased  the  land  and  erected  the  buildings.  It  was  incorporated  in  1870.  The 
institution  has  a  valuable  plant  and  large  endowment.  Title  to  the  property  is  vested 
in  an  independent,  self-perpetuating  board  of  trustees.  The  act  of  incorporation  pro* 
vides  that:  "The  trustees  shall  not  have  power  to  encumber  by  mortgage  the  whole  or 
any  part  of  the  property,  nor  to  use  the  principal  of  any  endowment  funds  for  the  current 
expenses  of  its  work." 

Attendance. — ^Total,  298;  elementary  203,  secondary  91,  college  4.  Of  the  pupils 
above  elementary  grades,  47  were  male  and  48  female;  27  were  from  New  Orleans,  53 
from  other  places  in  the  State,  and  15  from  other  States;  48  boarded  at  the  school. 

Teachers, — ^Total,  14;  white  10,  colored  4;  male  6,  female  8. 

Financial,  191J-14. — ^Apparently  no  financial  records  are  kept.  According  to  esti- 
mates given  by  the  president  the  more  important  items  for  the  year  were : 

Income,  excluding  noneducatkmal  receipts $10, 609 

Expenditures,  leas  noneducational  receipts 10, 603 

Value  of  pcoperty 400,000 

Sources  of  income:  Endowment  funds,  $8,000;  tuition  and  fees,  $2,240;  Alumni  and 
Baptist  Associations,  $362.  The  noneducational  receipts  were  from  the  boarding  depart- 
ment and  amounted  to  $5,760. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Salaries,  $8,100;  boarding  department,  $5,760;  repairs  and 
new  equipment,  $639;  other  expenses,  $1,863. 

>  The  ichool  property  has  since  been  sold,  the  name  has  been  changed  to  Leland  College,  and  the  institution  is  to  be 
located  at  Alexandria.  La.,  with  Rev.  J.  B.  Ford  as  president. 
•White 
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School  property:  The  property  consists  of  $275,000  in  the  plant  and  $125,000  in 
endowment  funds. 

Plant, — ^Land:  Estimated  value,  $240,000.  The  land  comprises  10  acres  on  St. 
Charles  Avenue  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  residence  sections  of  the  city.  The  campus 
is  poorly  kept. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $32,000.  There  are  two  4-story  brick  buildings,  a 
small  frame  building  used  for  manual  training,  and  a  bam. 

Movable  equipment :  Estimated  value,  $3,000.  The  equipment  consists  of  furniture 
for  classrooms  and  dormitories,  a  small  museum  and  library,  and  a  few  machines  and  tools 
for  the  manual  training  shop. 

Recommendations, — i.  That  the  plan  to  place  the  institution  under  the  supervision 
of  the  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society  be  encouraged. 

2.  That  the  school  be  moved  to  some  central  location  in  Louisiana. 

Date  of  visit:  February,  1914. 

NEW  ORLEANS  COLLEGE. 

President:  C.  M.  Melden.* 

A  secondary  school  with  large  elementary  enrollment  and  a  few  pupils  in  college  sub- 
jects. The  present  management  is  progressive  but  handicapped  by  lack  of  funds  and 
by  the  location  of  the  school.  Peck  Home,  for  girls,  is  maintained  in  connection  with  the 
university. 

The  school  was  founded  in  1873  by  the  Freedmen's  Aid  Society.  It  is  owned  and 
controlled  by  the  society  and  has  a  local  board  of  trustees  which  acts  in  an  advisory 
capacity. 

Attendance. — ^Total,  432;  elementary  298,  secondary  125,  college  9.  Of  the 
secondary  and  college  pupils  46  were  male  and  88  female.  There  were  47  boarders. 
Of  those  reporting  home  address,  73  were  from  New  Orleans,  45  from  other  parts  of 
Louisiana,  and  16  from  other  States.    The  reported  enrollment  for  the  year  was  557. 

Teachers  and  workers. — ^Total,  18;'  white  9,  colored  9;  male  6,  female  12;  academic 
16,  music  I,  commercial  i. 

Organization. — ^The  curriculum  is  based  on  the  course  outlined  by  the  Freedmen's 
Aid  Society. 

Elementary:  The  six  upper  elementary  grades  are  weil  taught.  Instruction  in 
sewing  is  begun  in  the  fourth  grade  and  cooking  in  the  seventh. 

Secondary:  The  secondary  work  is  divided  into  two  courses,  the  "college-prepara- 
tory" course  with  41  pupils  and  the  "normal"  course  with  84  pupils.  The  "college- 
preparatory"  course  includes:  Latin,  4  years;  French,  2;  mathematics,  3;  English, 
3>^;  elementary  science,  2}4\  history,  il4\  Bible,  }4\  and  civics,  %.  The  "normal" 
course  comprises:  Latin,  2  years;  English,  3;  mathematics,  3;  elementary  science,  2X; 
history,  i;  psychology  and  education,  2.  A  small  amount  of  time  is  given  to  prac- 
tice teaching,  music,  ph3rsiology,  agriculture,  manual  training,  cooking,  and  sewing. 
The  limited  amount  of  time  given  to  these  subjects  is  explained  by  the  large  amount 
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given  to  foreigii  languages.  The  laboratory  equipment,  hitherto  inadequate,  has  re« 
cently  been  improved. 

College :  While  the  number  of  pupils  in  college  classes  is  increasing,  the  maintenance 
of  these  classes  is  hardly  warranted  by  the  number  of  pupils  or  by  the  teaching  force. 

Industrial :  Courses  in  cooking,  sewing,  and  gardening  are  effectively  taught  at  the 
Peck  Home.    There  is  little  industrial  work  for  boys. 

Financial,  1912-13. — ^The  accounts  are  kept  in  accordance  with  the  system  required 
by  the  Freedmen's  Aid  Society.    The  more  important  items  were: 

Income,  exduding  noaediicatiQnal  receiiits $ia,  933 

Expenditures,  lea  noneducational  receipts 12, 490 

Indebtednea 5, 000 

Value  ol  plant 159, 


Sources  of  income:  Tuition  and  fees,  $6,000  (partly  estimated);  Freedmen's  Aid 
Sodety,  $5,400;  general  donations,  $1,533.  The  noneddcational  receipts  were  from  the 
boarding  department  and  amounted  to  $5,105  (partly  estimated). 

Items  of  expenditure:  Salaries,  $8,252;  supplies  from  boarding  department,  $3,263; 
repairs,  $2,240;  student  labor,  $1,251;  power,  light,  and  heat,  $548;  equipment,  $372; 
interest,  $308 ;  advertising  and  printing,  $228 ;  outside  labor,  $63 ;  other  expenses,  $1 ,070. 
The  cash  balance  for  the  year  amounted  to  $4^3. 

Indebtedness:  The  indebtedness  of  $5,000  is  in  the  form  of  a  mortgage. 

Plant. — Land:  Estimated  value,  $75,000.  The  grounds  comprise  nearly  two  dty 
blocks  on  St.  Charles  Avenue,  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  residential  sections  of  the 
dty. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $75,000.  The  main  building  is  of  brick,  five  stories 
high,  with  a  frontage  of  150  feet.  It  contains  the  office,  chapd,  dining  room,  and 
dormitories.  The  redtation  building,  a  frame  structure  two  stories  high,  is  used 
exclusivdy  for  classes.  The  president's  home  is  a  comfortable  old-fashioned  house  of 
the  colonial  type.    There  are  also  two  cottages  for  teachers. 

Movable  equipment :  Estimated  value,  $9,000.  Furniture,  $6,000 ;  books  and  library 
fixtures,  $2,000;  sdentific  apparatus,  $1,000. 

Recammendaiiotts. — i .  That  more  emphasis  be  placed  on  the  training  of  teachers. 

2.  That  the  courses  in  physical  sdence,  history,  and  social  sdence  be  strengthened. 

3.  That  more  time  be  given  to  gardening,  manual  training,  cooking,  and  sewing.^ 

4.  That  the  plan  to  move  the  school  to  another  section  of  Louisiana  be  encouraged. 
Date  of  visit:  January,  191 4. 

PECK  HOME  OF  NEW  ORLEANS  COLLEGE. 

Superintendent:  Mrs.  Emma  W.  Fisher.' 

A  home  school  for  girls  maintained  in  connection  with  New  Orleans  University 
by  the  Woman's  Home  Missionary  Sodety  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  The 
work  is  thorough  and  the  management  economical  and  effective. 

Attendance. — ^Total,  175;  25  boarded  in  the  home. 

Teachers. — ^Total,  6;  white  4,  colored  2. 

>  See  reoommfendAtioas  in  sununary  diaptcr,  p.  m.  *  White,  elected  since  date  of  visit. 
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OrganizaHon, — ^The  girls  who  board  in  the  home  receive  training  in  household  care, 
cooking,  sewing,  and  gardening,  and  attend  academic  classes  at  New  Orleans  University. 
Instruction  in  cooking,  sewing,  and  gardening  is  also  provided  for  the  girk  in  New 
Orleans  University. 

Financial,  2914-13. — ^The  finances  are  carefully  supervised  by  the  home  office  in 
Cincinnati.    The  more  important  items  for  the  year  were: 

Income,  excluding  naneducational  receipts $3, 171 

Expenditures,  less  noneducational  receipts 3, 171 

Indebtedness 2, 700 

Value  of  plant 45, 000 

Sources  of  income:  Woman's  Home  Missionary  Society,  $2,916;  Phelps-Stokes 
Fund  for  gardening,  $200;  other  sources,  $55.  The  noneducational  receipts  were  from 
board  and  room  rent  and  amounted  to  $890. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Supplies,  $1,207;  salaries,  $992;  light,  fuel,  and  sundries, 
$967;  domestic  science  equipment,  $455;  traveling  expenses,  $240;  expenses  of  school 
garden,  $200. 

Plant. — The  plant  consists  of  half  a  city  block,  a  well  constructed  three-story  brick 
building,  and  equipment  valued  at  $3,000.    The  plant  is  clean  and  well  kept  throughout. 

Recommendation. — ^That  the  work  be  encouraged  and  made  a  vital  part  of  New 
Orleans  University. 

Date  of  visit:  February,  1914. 

STRAIGHT  COLLEGE. 

President:  E.  M.  Stevens.* 

A  well-managed  secondary  school  with  a  large  elementary  enrollment  and  few 
pupils  in  college  classes.  Considerable  attention  is  given  to  teacher  training.  About 
one-fourth  of  the  pupils  above  elementary  grades  board  at  the  school.  A  night  school 
is  maintained. 

The  institution  was  founded  in  1869  by  the  American  Missionary  Association  of 
the  Congregational  Church,  and  it  is  owned  and  supported  by  that  body.  It  has  an 
independent  board  of  trustees  which  acts  in  an  advisory  capacity. 

Attendance. — ^Total,  578;  elementary  364,  secondary  203,  collegiate  11.  Of  the  pupils 
above  elementary  grades  70  were  boys  and  144  were  girls;  53  were  boarders.  Of  those 
reporting  home  address  142  were  from  New  Orleans,  50  from  other  places  in  Louisiana, 
and  22  from  other  States;  34  were  from  farm  homes.  The  reported  enrollment  for  the 
year  was  758. 

Teachers  and  workers. — ^Total,  30;  white  17,  colored  13;  male  13,  female  17;  grades  8, 
academic  9,  girls'  industries  2,  boys'  industries  2,  music  3,  commercial  i,  matrons  2, 
other  workers  3.     In  addition  there  are  3  student  workers  in  the  night  school. 

Organization. — Elementary:  The  eight  elementary  grades  are  well  taught. 

Secondary:  The  course  is  so  arranged  that  a  student  has  the  choice  of  four  groups 
of  electives — college  preparatory,  teacher  training  or  "normal/'  commercial,  and  manual 
training.    The  college  preparatory  course  enrolled   103  pupils;  teacher  training,  23; 

^White. 
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commercial,  15;  manual  training,  97.  Thirty-five  pupils  are  enrolled  in  more  than  one 
course. 

The  subjects  required  of  all  students  are:  English,  4  years;  mathematics,  2;  his- 
tory, 2 ;  elementary  science,  i .  The  college-preparatory  course  includes  four  years  of 
Latin  and  two  years  of  modem  language.  The ' '  normal '  *  course  adds  theory  of  education, 
half  a  year;  methods,  X ;  t^views,  i ;  and  practice  teaching,  i .  In  the  commercial  course 
four  years  of  stenography  and  t3rpewriting  are  required;  while  the  manual  training 
course  has  from  3  to  15  hours  a  week  of  simple  industrial  work.  Other  electives 
which  may  be  taken  for  one  year's  credit  in  any  of  the  courses  are  civics,  chemistry, 
and  physics.  Eleven  pupils  were  taking  civics,  1 1  chemistry,  and  i  physics.  The  sub- 
jects are  thoroughly  taught,  but  it  is  unforttmate  that  no  provision  is  made  for  hygiene 
and  nature  study,  and  that  other  elementary  sciences  are  elective. 

College  classes:  The  college  subjects  are:  English,  3  years;  mathematics,  lyi;  Latin, 
2K;  German,  2}4;  chemistry,  i}4l  and  history,  i.  The  electives  are  botany,  reported 
by  2  pupils;  history,  reported  by  3;  and  French  reported  by  i  pupil. 

Industrial:  Instruction  in  cooking  and  sewing  is  provided  for  girls  and  wood- 
working and  printing  for  boys.  All  pupils  from  the  fourth  to  the  eighth  grades  spend 
five  hours  a  week  in  manual  training.  The  number  of  pupils  electing  industrial  training 
in  the  high  school  was  as  follows:  Sewing,  65;  cooking,  5;  carpentry,  7;  and  printing, 
23.  A  small  beginning  in  gardening  has  been  made.  Neighborhood  gardening  is 
encouraged  and  considerable  interest  has  been  aroused. 

Financial,  jgij-14. — ^The  finances  are  controlled  by  the  American  Missionary 
Association.  The  accounts  are  carefully  kept.  The  more  important  items  for  the  year 
were: 

Iiicx)iiie,  excluding  noneducational  receipts $30, 385 

Expenditures,  less  noneducational  receipts 30, 385 

Value  of  plant 150, 000 

Sources  of  income:  American  Missionary  Association,  $9,567;  tuition  and  fees, 
$7y799l  Slater  Fund,  $1,000;  donations,  $144;  other  sources,  $1,875.  The  noneduca- 
tional receipts  amounted  to  $8,272,  of  which  $8,171  was  from  the  boarding  depart- 
ment, and  $101  from  the  shop. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Salaries,  $10,889;  supplies  for  boarding  department,  $6,940; 
student  aid  and  labor,  $2,445;  other  supplies,  $1,991 ;  equipment,  $1,808;  repairs,  $1,310; 
power,  light,  and  heat,  $1,136;  outside  labor,  $120;  other  expenses,  $2,018. 

Plant. — Land:  Estimated  value,  $50,000.  The  land  comprises  a  dty  block  and 
two  additional  lots,  centrally  located.    The  campus  is  well  kept. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $80,000.  All  of  the  buildings  are  of  frame  con- 
struction. The  main  building  is  three  stories  high  and  contains  chapel,  classrooms, 
offices,  and  laboratories.  Stone  Hall  and  Whitin  Hall,  dormitories  for  girls  and  boys 
respectively,  are  three-story  buildings.  The  Lafon  industrial  building  is  of  two  stories, 
and  there  are  two  other  small  structures.  The  buildings  are  substantial,  in  good  repair, 
and  well  kept.  All  are  equipped  with  electric  lights,  sanitary  plumbing,  and  fairly 
good  fire  protection. 
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Movable  equipment :  Estimated  value,  $20,000.  The  equipment  consists  of  good 
furniture  for  classrooms  and  dormitories,  limited  laboratory  facilities,  and  ample  tools 
and  machinery  for  industrial  work. 

Recommendations. — i.  That  effort  be  made  to  have  the  dty  provide  for  the  large 
elementary  enrollment  so  that  this  institution  may  devote  its  energies  to  teacher-training 
and  industrial  courses. 

2.  That  the  industrial  courses  and  gardening  be  related  to  the  homes  in  the  city 
and  suburbs.^ 

3.  That  the  effort  to  maintain  college  classes  be  not  allowed  to  hamper  the  devel- 
opment of  secondary  courses  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  pupils. 

Dates  of  visits:  January,  1914;  March,  1915. 

RAPIDES  PARISH. 

White.  Negro. 

Population,  1910 aa,  991  ai,  445 

Children  6  to  14  years  of  age,  1910 5, 334  5, 358 

Teachers'  salaries  in  public  schools,  i9ii>ia $Si,  a7a  39  I5, 890 

Teachers'  salaries  per  child  6  to  14  in  parish $15.  53  $1. 12 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910 7.  o  46.  7 

The  rural  population  is  74.7  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  average  length  of  the  public 
school  term  is  7.3  months  for  white  pupils  and  4.6  months  for  colored.  The  number 
of  teachers  is  153  in  white  schools  and  39  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance 
is  3,712  white  pupils  and  1,626  colored  pupils. 

These  statistics  indicate  a  serious  need  for  increased  public-school  facilities.  The 
work  of  the  elementary  schools  should  be  extended  and  strengthened. 

ALEXANDRIA. 

The  city  of  Alexandria  provides  one  elementary  public  school  for  colored  people. 
Although  this  school  is  progressive  and  does  good  work,  it  is  inadequate  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  1,255  colored  children  6  to  14  years  of  age.  Three  private  day  schools 
with  an  aggregate  attendance  of  328  pupils  are  operated.  Two  of  these  are  Baptist 
schools  and  one  Catholic.  The  Central  Louisiana  Academy  should  be  maintained  only 
so  long  as  the  public  schools  are  inadequate.  The  other  Baptist  school  is  of  minor  edu- 
cational value  to  the  community.  The  Catholic  parish  school  is  described  in  the 
summary  of  small  Catholic  schools  for  the  State.  Though  the  Lampton  Literary  and 
Industrial  Institute,  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  was  planned  as  a  State  school  for  the 
African  Methodist  Episcopal  denomination,  it  is  of  little  educational  value.  Unless 
its  support  can  be  materially  increased  and  its  management  reorganized  so  that  it  can 
provide  facilities  for  supplementing  the  very  limited  training  of  the  public  schools,  it 
should  be  discontinued. 

LAMPTON  UTERARY  AND  INDUSTRIAL  COLLEGE. 

President :  G.  R.  Campbell. 

A  poorly  organized  elementary  school  with  a  few  secondary  pupils.  The  catalogue 
outlines  elaborate  college,  law,  and  theological  courses,  but  there  were  no  pupils  taking 
these  courses  at  the  time  the  school  was  visited. 

1  See  recommendation!!  in  summary  chapter,  p.  aa. 
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The  school  was  founded  in  1909  by  the  American  Methodist  Episcopal  Conference 
of  Louisiana  and  removed  to  its  present  site  a  few  years  later.  The  school  is  owned 
and  controlled  by  a  board  of  25  trustees  elected  by  the  conference. 

AUendance, — ^Total,  142;  elementary  116,  secondary  26;  boarders,  31. 

Teachers  and  workers. — ^Total,  6;  all  colored;  male  3,  female  3. 

Organization. — ^Elementary  work  is  done  in  the  regular  eight  grades  and  in  the  first 
year  of  the  so-called  "normal"  course.  Secondary  subjects  of  the  classical  type  are 
given  in  the  last  two  years  of  the  normal  course.  A  small  amount  of  sewing  and  garden- 
ing is  provided.     Discipline  in  the  dormitories  is  lax. 

Financial,  1913-14, — ^As  far  as  could  be  determined  the  income  amounted  to 
approximately  $1,500.  No  accounts  are  kept  at  the  school.  The  treasurer,  who  is 
a  local  colored*  physician,  stated  at  the  time  of  visit  that  he  had  not  been  in  office  long 
enough  to  render  a  complete  annual  statement.  The  catalogue  is  therefore  the  only 
source  from  which  any  idea  of  the  finances  can  be  obtained.  According  to  the  published 
statement,  "The  sources  of  revenue  for  Lampton  College  are  limited  to  a  monthly 
tuition,  which  barely  pays  the  expenses  of  the  students;  an  annual  assessment  from 
each  minister  of  the  American  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  which  amounts  to  about 
$1,000;  and  public  collections."     No  statement  as  to  expenditures  is  made. 

Plant. — ^The  plant,  estimated  value  $10,000,  consists  of  2  acres  of  land  near  Alex- 
andria, 2  small  two-story  frame  buildings,  and  equipment  valued  at  $500. 

Recommendation. — ^Unless  the  school  can  be  radically  reorganized  and  improved, 
it  should  not  be  continued. 

Dates  of  visits :  February,  191 4;  March,  19 15. 

SABINE  PARISH. 

WUtc  N«gia 

Populadon,  1910 25, 704  4, 164 

Children  6  to  14  years  of  age,  19x0 3, 816  z,  014 

Teachers'  salaries  in  public  schools,  1911-ia I49, 239. 77  I3, 93a  75 

Teachers'  salaries  per  child  6  to  14  in  parish $ia.  90  $3. 88 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910 zz.  7  39. 3 

The  entire  population  is  rural.  The  avers^e  length  of  the  public-school  term  is  6.8 
months  for  white  pupils  and  4.3  months  for  colored.  The  number  of  teachers  is  118  in 
white  schools  and  18  in  colored  schook.  The  average  attendance  is  3,309  white  pupils 
and  706  colored  pupils. 

These  statistics  indicate  the  need  for  increased  public-school  facilities.  The  work  of 
the  elementary  schools  should  be  extended  and  strengthened.  A  Jeanes  Fund  super- 
vising industrial  teacher  travels  in  the  parish  and  aids  the  teachers  in  rural  schools  to 
do  industrial  work  and  extend  the  influence  of  the  school  into  the  community.  In 
order  to  provide  a  central  institution  where  pupik  may  board  and  supplement  the 
limited  training  of  the  rural  schools,  the  Sabine  Normal  and  Industrial  School  was 
founded  by  the  local  Baptist  Association.  For  a  while  it  was  leased  by  the  parish  and 
aided  by  the  Slater  Fund  as  a  parish  training  school.  Its  work  is  suited  to  the  needs 
of  the  rural  community  in  which  it  is  located.  The  plan  to  develop  it  as  a  parish  train- 
ing school  should  be  encouraged. 
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CONVERSE. 

THE  SABINE  NORMAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  INSTTrUTE. 

Acting  principal :  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Jacobs. 

An  elementary  school  with  small  secondary  enrollment.  The  school  is  rendering 
good  service  in  a  rural  commtmity.  Though  the  equipment  is  poor,  genuine  industrial 
training  is  provided.  The  school  was  founded  in  1903  and  the  property  has  since  been 
turned  over  to  the  parish  school  board  on  a  five-year  lease  from  the  trustees.  It  receives 
appropriations  from  the  Slater  Fund. 

Attendance. — ^Total,  168;  elementary  137,  secondary  31;  boarders,  40. 

Teachers. — ^Total,  8;  all  colored;  male  5,  female  3. 

Organization. — ^The  eight  elementary  grades  are  fairly  well  taught.  The  foiu'-year 
"normal"  course  includes  elementary  and  secondary  subjects,  with  a  little  teacher- 
training.  The  girls  have  instruction  in  millinery,  sewing,  and  cooking,  and  the  boys 
devote  some  time  to  practical  farming  and  manual  training  in  wood. 

Financial,  1^12-13. — ^As  far  as  could  be  determined,  the  more  important  items 
were: 

Income,  excluding  noneducational  receipts $^,  311 

Expenditures,  less  noneducational  receipts 3, 189 

Value  of  plant 11, 400 

Sources  of  income:  Donations,  $1,586;  parish,  $825;  Slater  Board,  $500;  tuition, 
$400.  The  noneducational  receipts  were  from  the  boarding  department  and  farm,  and 
amounted  to  $2,423. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Salaries,  $2,136;  supplies  for  boarding  department  and 
farm,  $2,029;  student  labor,  $247;  other  e^^penses,  $200. 

Plant. — Land:  Estimated  value,  $5,500.  The  school  owns  45  acres  of  good  farm 
land  8  miles  from  Converse. 

Buildings:^  Estimated  value,  $4,300.  There  are  three  buildings.  One  contains 
the  classrooms  and  bo3rs'  dormitory,  another  is  the  girls'  dormitory,  and  the  third  is  a 
small  cottage  for  domestic  science.  All  the  buildings  are  of  rough  frame  construction, 
but  well  kept. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $1,600.  Of  this,  $1,000  is  in  live  stock  and 
farm  tools,  and  $600  in  furniture  and  school  equipment. 

Recommendation. — ^That  increased  provision  be  made  for  teacher-training,  theory 
and  practice  of  gardening,  and  simple  industrial  training.' 

Date  of  visit:  March,  191 4. 

ST.  MARY   PARISH. 

White.  Ncsro. 

Population,  1910 18, 034  21, 266 

Children  6  to  14  years  of  age,  1910 4, 240    4, 546 

Teachers'  salaries  in  public  schools,  1911-12 $43, 19a  90  I3, 285 

Teachers'  salaries  per  child  6  to  14  in  parish Iia  19    $a  72 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910 20l  7      48w  6 

1  Since  date  of  visit  a  boys'  donnitory  has  been  built  and  additional  land  purchased. 
*  See  recommeiidations  in  summary  chapter,  p.  2a. 
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The  rural  population  is  6S.7  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  average  length  of  the  public 
school  term  is  9  months  for  white  pupils  and  5  months  for  colored.  The  number  of 
teachers  is  81  in  white  schools  and  29  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance  is 
3,877  white  pupils  and  2,135  colored  pupils. 

These  statistics  indicate  a  serious  need  for  increased  public-school  facilities.  The 
work  of  the  elementary  schools  should  be  extended  and  strengthened.  In  Morgan 
City  the  public  school  is  taught  in  a  privately-owned  building  and  receives  a  part  of 
its  support  from  private  subscription.  Gilbert  Academy,  at  Baldwin,  has  a  good 
opportunity  to  devdop  as  a  central  institution  for  the  surrounding  parishes.  It  should 
be  encouraged  to  reorganize  its  industrial  and  agricultural  work  so  that  boarding  pupils 
may  have  the  opportunity  to  receive  more  advanced  training  than  is  given  in  the  rural 
schools. 

BALDWIN. 

GILBERT  ACADEMY  AND  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL. 

President:  J.  R.  Reynolds. 

A  school  of  elementary  grade  with  a  few  secondary  pupils.  The  large  farm  is  not 
adequately  used  and  the  industrial  departments  are  poorly  equipped. 

The  school  was  founded  in  1875  by  the  Freedmen's  Aid  Society,  and  is  owned  and 
controlled  by  that  society. 

Attendance, — ^Total,  213;  elementary  200,  secondary  13;  boarders,  66. 

Teachers  and  workers. — ^Total,  10;  all  colored;  male  2,  female  8;  grades  and  aca« 
demic  6,  girls'  industries  2,  boys'  industries  i,  matron  i. 

Organization. — Elementary :  The  elementary  work  covers  the  eighth  grade. 

Secondary:  The  secondary  work  is  done  in  the  four-year  "normal"  course.  The 
course  includes:  Latin,  2  years;  English,  2>^;  mathematics,  3;  elementary  science,  2j4l 
history  and  civics,  lyi-  In  addition,  about  half  of  the  time  of  the  fourth  year  is  devoted 
to  reviews  and  methods.     Much  of  the  teaching  is  poor. 

Industrial:  The  industrial  activities  are  very  limited  as  to  time,  equipment,  and 
educational  value.  Two  or  three  boys  are  permitted  to  help  in  the  blacksmith  shop, 
conducted  independently  of  the  school.  A  few  pupils  help  to  make  brooms.  About 
20  girls  receive  instruction  in  sewing.  A  number  of  pupils  are  engaged  in  the  truck 
garden  during  the  school  term,  but  this  course  is  not  reenforced  by  class-room  work. 

Financial,  1912-13, — ^The  books  of  the  school  were  poorly  kept.  As  far  as  could 
be  determined,  the  more  important  items  were: 

Income,  excluding  naneducational  receipts $3,  aoo 

Expenditures,  less  noneducational  receipts 3, 837 

Value  of  plant 60, 000 

Sources  of  income:  Freedmen's  Aid  Society,  $2,800;  local  colored  conferences, 
$300;  general  donations,  $100.  Receipts  from  board  and  tuition,  which  could  not  be 
given  separately,  amounted  to  $4,000. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Salaries,  $3,090;  supplies  for  boarding  department,  $1,913; 
student  labor,  $800;  supplies  for  shops,  $743;  power,  light,  and  heat,  $583;  repairs, 
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$353;  supplies  for  academic  department,  $299;  outside  labor,  $56.  The  net  deficit  for 
the  year  was  $637. 

Plant, — ^Land:  Estimated  value,  .$40,000.  The  land  comprises  1,100  acres,  of 
which  400  acres  are  cleared  and  700  in  swamp.  The  cleared  land  is  of  little  educational 
value.    The  swamp  land  can  not  be  utilized  for  any  purpose  without  extensive  drainage. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $15,000.  There  are  two  large  frame  buildings  used 
for  dormitories  and  classrooms.  An  old  brick  structure,  built  as  a  sugar  house  in  1850, 
has  been  remodeled  and  is  now  used  for  classrooms.  A  small  brick  library  has  been 
built  recently.  The  three  shops  are  small  frame  structures.  The  dormitoiies  are  in 
fairly  good  condition  throughout.     The  other  buildings  are  in  need  of  repair. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $5,000.  Most  of  the  equipment  is  in  fur- 
niture for  dormitories  and  classrooms. 

Recommendations, — i.  That  the  school  be  thoroughly  reorganized  in  administration 
and  equipment  so  that  it  may  fulfill  its  claims  as  an  industrial  and  teacher-training 
school. 

2.  That  the  public  authorities  be  urged  to  provide  school  facilities  for  the  large 
elementary  enrollment  of  the  school. 

3.  That  the  energies  of  the  school  be  centered  on  the  higher  elementary  grades 
and  on  the  normal  course. 

Date  of  visit:  February,  1914;  March,  1915. 

BAPTIST  SCHOOLS. 

In  addition  to  Coleman  College,  which  is  aided  by  the  American  Baptist  Home 
Mission  Society,  and  Leland  University,  which  is  privately  endowed,  there  are  21 
Baptist  schools  reported  in  Louisiana.  Of  these,  3  were  considered  important 
enough  to  discuss  in  the  parish  summaries,  13  others  were  visited  and  are  discussed 
below,  and  the  5  which  were  not  visited  are  listed  at  the  end  of  this  summary. 
From  the  struggle  for  existence  which  many  of  these  schools  have  it  is  evident  that  22 
is  too  large  a  number  for  the  Baptists  to  maintain  efficiently.  The  work  would  be 
strengthened  if  the  money  now  spent  on  the  smaller  schools  could  be  concentrated  on 
Coleman  College,  Leland  University,  Howe  Institute,  Mansfield  Academy,  and  one  or 
two  other  institutions. 

AVOYELLES  PARISH— BUNKIE. 

BUNKIE  ACADEMY. 

.    Principal:  A.  J.  Willis. 

A  poorly  equipped  elementary  school  doing  low-grade  work.  It  is  owned  by  a  Baptist  Association. 
Of  the  90  pupils  in  attendance,  40  were  below  the  third  grade,  5  were  boarders.  Two  teachers  are 
employed  for  eight  months  and  two  for  four  months.  All  are  colored.  The  income  amounted  to 
approximately  I596,  about  half  of  which  was  from  the  Baptist  Association  and  the  remainder  from 
tuition.  Practically  all  of  the  income  was  used  for  salaries.  The  plant,  estimated  value  |i,ooo,  con- 
sists of  a  town  lot,  a  dilapidated  two^story  frame  building,  and  equipment  valued  at  I50. 

Recommendation. — In  view  of  the  inadequate  public-school  facilities  the  Baptist  Association 
should  endeavor  to  have  this  school  combined  with  the  public  school. 

Date  of  visit:  February,  1914. 
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CADDO  PAiaSH-^HREVBPORT. 

TmirrEENTH  district  normal  and  collegiate  institute. 

Principal:  M.  L.  Collins.' 

An  ekmentary  school  with  a  few  pupils  in  secondary  subjects.  The  167  pupils  are  in  10  grades, 
taught  by  4  colored  teachers.  The  income  of  $1,400  was  from  the  Baptist  Association  and  tuition. 
The  plant,  estimated  value  I41000,  consists  of  a  city  block,  one  large  frame  building,  and  meager 
equipment. 

Rtcommsndaiion. — In  view  of  the  good  public-school  facilities  this  school  should  be  combined  with 
one  of  the  larger  Baptist  schools  of  the  State. 

Date  of  visit:  March,  19x4. 

CLAIBORNE  PARISH— HOMER. 

HOMER  NORMAL.  INDUSTRIAL,  AND  BIBLE  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

President:  H.  D.  Mayfield. 

An  elementary  school  with  a  few  secondary  pupils.  The  management  is  lax.  While  the  school 
b  nominally  owned  by  a  Baptist  Association,  it  is  really  owned  and  oontroUed  by  the  principal. 

Attendance, — ^Total,  x86;  elementary  172,  secondary  14.  Half  the  pupils  were  below  the  fourth 
grade. 

Teachers. — Total,  7;  al!  colored;  male  3,  female  4.    The  principal  does  no  teaching. 

OrganimUion, — ^With  only  six  teachers  the  school  attempts  a  highly  ambitious  curriculum.  The 
work  in  the  lower  grades  is  very  unsatisfactory.  The  three  male  teachers  devote  most  of  their  time 
to  the  higher  grades.    The  main  subjects  taught  are  English,  Latin,  Greek,  and  ancient  history. 

Financial,  igi3-i4. — ^No  financial  records  are  kept.  As  far  as  could  be  determined  the  income 
amounted  to  approximately  I900,  of  which  $400  was  from  tuition,  $400  from  the  Baptist  Association, 
and  $100  from  the  parish.  Practically  all  the  income  was  expended  for  salaries.  In  addition,  $1,200 
was  reported  as  received  and  expended  in  the  boarding  department. 

Plant. — Estimated  value,  $2,000.  The  plant  consists  of  2  acres  of  land,  two  frame  buildings, 
and  equipment  valued  at  $600.  The  school  building,  a  two-story  frame  structure,  is  unceiled.  It 
was  smoky  and  very  dirty.    An  attempt  was  being  made  to  purchase  a  farm  on  the  outskirts  of  town« 

Recommendation. — ^This  school  should  expect  cmly  local  support. 

Date  of  visit:  February,  1914. 

EAST  BATON  ROUGE-BATON  ROUGE. 

BATON  ROUGE  COLLEGE. 

Principal:  L.  C.  Youngblood.' 

A  school  of  elementary  grade  with  a  few  pupils  in  secondary  classes.  It  is  owned  and  supported 
by  the  local  Baptist  Association.  There  were  about  200  pupils  and  8  teachers.'  The  course  covers  the 
usual  eight  elementary  grades,  with  some  secondary  subjects.  Practically  no  provision  is  made  for 
industrial  work.  The  income  of  about  $3,500  was  from  tuition  and  the  Baptist  Association.  The  plant, 
estimated  value  $15,000,  consists  of  a  large  lot,  a  brick  btiilding  containing  classrooms,  chapel,  and 
a  few  dormitory  rooms,  and  meager  equipment.    The  building  is  in  need  of  repair. 

Recommendation. — ^There  is  a  present  need  for  this  school,  but  with  the  development  of  the  public 
schools  it  should  become  part  of  the  public-school  system  or  be  combined  with  one  of  the  larger 
institutions. 

Date  of  visit:  February,  19 14.    Pacts  verified  in  2916. 

EAST  CARROLL  PARISH— LAKE  PROVIDENCE. 

EAST  CARROLL  NORMAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  INSTITUTE. 

Principal:  E.  L.  Washburn. 

An  elementary  school  with  a  few  boarders.  It  was  founded  in  1898  by  the  local  Baptist  Association 
and  is  owned  by  a  board  of  trustees. 

*  Blected  since  date  of  yiiit.  *  The  attendance  and  teacheis  dectcaied  in  Z916. 
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There  were  150  pupils  in  the  nine  grades  and  4  teachers,  the  principal  and  3  women,  all  colored. 
Some  instruction  is  provided  in  sewing,  millinery,  and  farming. 

The  income  amounted  to  approTcimately  I900,  of  which  I350  was  from  tuition,  I300  from  the  Baptist 
Association,  and  I250  from  contributions.  The  expenditures  amounted  to  $1,075,  of  which  $940  was 
for  salaries  and  I135  for  running  expenses.  The  plant,  estimated  vahie  $8,000,  consists  of  60  acres  of 
land,  a  neat  frame  building,  three  small  cottages,  and  equipment  valued  at  $500.  A  large  portion  of 
the  land  is  cultivated  by  the  school  with  student  labor. 

Recommendaiion. — That  the  trustees  endeavor  to  have  the  pariah  aid  in  developing  the  institution 
into  a  parish  training  school. 

Date  of  visit:  March,  1914. 

LINCOLN  PARISH— ORAMBLING. 

ALLEN  GREEN  NORMAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  D.  F.  Ross. 

A  poorly  managed  elementary  school.  It  was  founded  in  1903  by  a  stock  company  as  a  business 
enterprise  and  operated  as  such  until  1905,  when  the  Liberty  Hill  Baptist  Association  acquired  possession. 
It  is  now  owned  and  controlled  by  that  association.  The  public  school  with  300  pupils  is  taught  in  a 
building  owned  by  the  school. 

Attendance. — Total,  50;  all  elementary.  About  half  of  those  in  attendance  were  boarding  pupils. 
Cooking,  sewing,  and  agriculture  are  reported,  but  very  little  is  done  in  any  of  these  branches. 

Teachers. — ^Total,  3;  all  colored;  the  principal,  his  wife,  and  one  assistant. 

Financial,  igij-14. — No  statement  of  finances  could  be  obtained.  The  income  was  apparently 
about  $1 ,800 — $1 ,000  from  the  association  and  $800  from  tuition.  The  boarding  department  is  operated 
by  the  president  and  was  said  to  be  self-sustaining. 

Plant. — Estimated  value,  $4,000.  The  plant  consists  of  2$  acres  of  land,  2  two^tory  frame  buildings, 
and  furniture  and  equipment  valued  at  $500. 

Recommendation. — ^That  this  school  be  combined  with  the  other  schools  of  the  community  in  an 
effort  to  develop  a  parish  training  school. 

Date  of  visit:  February,  19x4. 

LINCOLN  PARISH— RUSTON. 

ELEVENTH  DISTRICT  NORMAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  I.  S.  Pbwell. 

An  elementary  school  owned  by  the  Baptist  Association  and  supported  by  the  association  and  the 
parish.  The  173  pupils  are  in  10  grades,  with  3  colored  teachers.  No  industrial  work  is  done.  The 
income  amounted  to  approximately  $1,525,  of  which  $675  was  from  the  parish,  $360  from  tuition,  $340 
from  the  Baptist  Association,  and  $150  from  other  sources.  Of  the  income  $i,iao  was  expended  for 
salaries  and  $380  for  other  purposes.  The  plant,  estimated  value  $4,000,  consists  of  a  town  lot,  a  frame 
building,  and  equipment  valued  at  $500. 

Recommendation. — ^That  the  Association  endeavor  to  have  the  parish  assume  complete  responsibility 
for  the  school. 

Date  of  visit:  April,  1914. 

OUACHITA  PARISH— MONROE. 

MONROE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  M.  G.  Foster. 

An  elementary  day  school  doing  low-grade  work.  It  is  owned  by  the  local  Baptist  Association. 
The  106  pupils  were  in  nine  grades.    There  were  3  teachers,  all  colored. 

The  income  amounted  to  approximately  $1,200,  of  which  $850  was  from  tuition,  and  $350  from  the 
Baptist  Association.  Of  the  income  $1 ,040  was  expended  for  salaries  and  $160  for  other  purposes.  The 
plant,  estimated  value  $2,500,  con^sts  of  three  lots,  two  rough  frame  buildings,  and  equipment  valued 
at  $300.    The  buildings  were  dirty  and  in  poor  repair. 

Recommendation. — In  view  of  the  public-school  facilities  in  Monroe  this  school  should  be  combined 
with  one  of  the  larger  Baptist  schools  of  the  State. 

Date  of  visit:  March,  1914. 
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RAPIDES  PARISH— ALEXANDRIA. 

ALEXANDRIA  BAPTIST  SCHOOL. 

A  small  diaorderly  school  taught  in  a  church  by  the  pastor  and  an  assistant.  It  was  ionned  as  the 
result  of  a  split  in  the  local  Baptist  Association.  The  60  pupils  were  practically  ungraded  and  were 
taught  in  one  large  dirty  loom  of  the  church.  The  income  of  about  $500  included  tuition  and  contri- 
butions from  local  churches. 

RecommendaHon. — That  the  school  be  combined  with  the  Central  Louisiana  Academy. 

Date  of  visit:  February,  1914. 

CENTRAL  LOUISIANA  ACADEMY. 

Principal:  S.  S.  Gray. 

An  elementary  day  school  with  a  few  pupils  in  secondary  subjects.  It  was  founded  in  1883  by  the 
local  Baptist  Association  and  is  owned  and  maintained  by  that  association.  The  158  pupils  were  in 
zo  grades  taught  by  3  colored  teachers.  The  work  is  fairly  well  done.  The  income  of  about  |i, 000 
was  ffom  the  association  and  tuition.  The  plant,  estimated  value  $5,000,  consists  of  a  lot  located  in  the 
colored  section  and  a  two-story  frame  building  in  fairly  good  repair.  The  equipment  is  limited.  There 
is  an  indebtedness  of  about  $700. 

Recommendation. — ^There  is  a  present  need  for  this  school,  but  with  the  development  of  the  public 
schools  it  should  become  part  of  the  public-school  system  or  be  combined  with  one  of  the  larger 
institutions. 

Date  of  visit:  February,  1914. 

ST.  LANDRY  PARISH— OPELOUSAS. 

OPELOUSAS  ACADEMY. 

Principal:  B.  J.  Hurd. 

A  small  elementary  school  doing  low-grade  work.  It  is  owned  by  the  local  Baptist  Association. 
There  were  95  pupils  and  2  teachers.  The  income  amounted  to  approximately  I450,  of  which  about 
$350  was  from  the  Baptist  Association  and  I200  from  tuition.  Of  the  income  I400  was  expended  for 
salaries.  The  plant,  estimated  value  $2,500,  consists  of  a  town  lot,  one  frame  building,  and  meager 
equipment. 

Recommtndation. — ^There  is  a  present  need  for  this  school,  but  with  the  development  of  the  public 
schools  it  should  become  part  of  the  public-school  system  or  be  combined  with  one  of  the  larger 
institutions. 

Date  of  visit:  February,  1914. 

TERREBONNE  PARISH— HOUMA, 
HOUMA  ACADEMY. 

Principal:  Thomas  Dickerson. 

A  disorderly  elementary  day  school  owned  by  the  local  Baptist  Association.  The  128  pupils  are 
taught  by  the  principal  and  a  colored  woman.  The  income  of  $750  was  from  the  association  and  from 
tuition.  About  $600  was  spent  for  salaries  and  $150  for  other  expenses.  The  p}ant,  estimated  value 
$s,ooo,  consists  of  a  town  lot,  a  two-story  frame  building,  and  equipment  valued  at  $500. 

Recommendation. — ^There  is  a  present  need  for  this  school,  but  with  the  development  of  the  public 
schools  it  should  become  part  d  the  public-school  system  or  be  combined  with  one  of  the  larger 
institutions. 

Date  of  visit:  February,  19 14. 

WEBSTER  PARISH— MINDEN. 
MINDEN  ACADEMY. 

Principal:  James  Johnson. 

A  school  of  elementary  grade  with  a  few  secondary  pupils.  It  was  foimded  in  1907  by  the  local 
Bi^tist  Association  and  is  owned  and  controlled  by  that  body.  The  1 15  pupils  were  in  1 1  grades.  The 
teachers  are  the  principal  and  his  wife.  The  only  industrial  work  is  a  little  sewing.  The  income 
amounted  to  approximately  $875,  of  which  $825  was  from  tuition  and  $50  from  the  Baptist  Association. 
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Of  the  income  I725  was  expended  for  salaries  and  I150  for  repairs.  The  plant,  estimated  value  I41O00, 
consists  of  31  acres  of  land,  a  two^tory  frame  btdlding,  and  equipment  valued  at  $400.  The  building 
is  poorly  constructed  and  in  bad  condition. 

Recommendation. — ^There  is  a  present  need  for  this  school,  but  with  the  development  of  the  public 
schools  it  should  become  part  of  the  public-school  system  or  be  combined  with  one  of  the  larger 
institutions. 

Date  of  visit:  March,  2914. 

OTHER  BAPTIST  SCHOOLS. 

Five  other  Baptist  schools  were  reported  but  not  visited.  Evidence  indicates  that 
they  are  not  of  sufficient  importance  to  justify  description  in  this  report.  The  list  is 
as  follows: 


County. 

tOmtlu 

School. 

Daibofiie. 

Haynesville. 

Haynesville  School. 

Rapides. 

Cheneyville. 

Cheneyville  Academy. 

Sabine. 

Pleasant  Hill. 

Pleasant  Hill  High  School. 

Union. 

Downsville. 

Center  High  School. 

Union. 

UlUe. 

LilUe  High  School. 

CATHOLIC  PARISH  SCHOOLS. 

There  are  in  Louisiana  24  Catholic  parish  schools.  Except  for  one  or  two  large 
institutions  in  New  Orleans,  these  are  small  elementary  schools.  Since  the  Louisiana 
schools  were  visited,  Mother  Catherine  Drexel  has  purchased  the  large  plant  in  New 
Orleans  formerly  used  by  the  Southern  University.  This  school,  now  called  St.  Francis 
Xavier's  School,  has  a  reported  enrollment  of  350  and  a  teaching  force  of  17.  The 
religious  interest  is  strong  in  all  of  these  parish  schools.  The  principal  facts  as  reported 
are  listed  herewith : 


Parish. 

Town. 

School. 

Attendaaoe. 

Tcac 

Arcadia. 

Crowley. 

St.  Michael's  School. 

145 

3 

Assumption. 

KloUville. 

St.  Mary's  School. 

56 

X 

Avoyelles. 

Mansura. 

St.  Paul's  School. 

185 

2 

Iberia 

Delcambre. 

Our  Lady  of  the  Lake  School. 

35 

Z 

Iberville. 

Plaquemme. 

St.  Augustine's  School 

4a 

z 

Jefferson. 

Gretna. 

St.  Joseph's  School. 

60 

z 

La  Fayette. 

La  Fayette. 

St.  Joseph's  School. 

315 

7 

Natchitoches. 

Campti. 

Sacred  Heart  School. 

65 

2 

Natchitoches. 

Natchitoche. 

St.  Joseph 's'School. 

75 

2 

Natchitoches. 

Isle  Brevelle. 

St.  Joseph's  SchooL 

378 

5 

Orleans. 

New  Orleans. 

St.  Dominic's  School. 

150 

3 

Orleans. 

New  Orleans. 

St.  Catherine's  SchooL 

350 

8 

Orleans. 

New  Orleans. 

St.  Michael's  School. 

40 

z 

Orleans. 

New  Orleans. 

St.  Maurice's  School. 

65 

2 

Plaquemine. 

Bertranville. 

St.  Benedict's  School. 

59 

z 

Rapides. 

Alexandria. 

St.  James'  School. 

14a 

3 

St.  Landry. 

Amaudville. 

St.  John  Francis  Regis  School. 

29 

2 

St.  Landry. 

Grand  Coteati. 

Sacred  Heart  School. 

I80 

6 

St.  Landry. 

Opelousas. 

St.  Joseph's  Convent  School. 

180 

3 

St.  Landry. 

Opelousas. 

St.  Joseph's  Industrial  College. 

78 

2 

St.  Mary. 

Charenton. 

St.  Peter  Qaver's  School. 

4a 

2 

St.  Martin. 

Breaux  Bridge. 

St.  Anthony's  School. 

"S 

3 

St.  Tammany. 

Mandeville. 

Holy  Family  School. 

29 

2 

St.  Tammany. 

Madisonville. 

St.  Francis  Xavier's  School. 

I09 

3 
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LUTHERAN  SCHOOLS. 

Some  of  the  Lutheran  ministers  in  Louisiana  teach  small  parish  schools  in  their 
churches.  These  schools  are  irregularly  in  session  from  year  to  year.  Only  Luther 
College  and  the  seven  parochial  schoob  in  New  Orleans  were  considered  important 
enough  to  be  studied;  these  are  described  in  the  summary  which  follows. 

ORLEANS  PARISH— NEW  ORLEANS. 
LUTHER  COLLEGE. 

President:  R.  E.  Schmidt.^ 

A  tmall  school  of  elementary  and  secondary  grade  founded  in  1903  and  maintained  by  the  Synodical 
Conference  of  the  Lutheran  Church.    It  is  the  central  Lutheran  School  for  New  Orleans. 

AtUndana. — ^Total,  37;  practically  all  elementary. 

Teachers, — Total,  2;  both  white  men. 

Orgamtation. — Ten  grades  are  claimed.  Most  of  the  work  of  the  two  higher  grades  is  elementary* 
The  pupils  above  the  seventh  grade  have  seidng. 

Financial,  1^13-14. — ^The  income  amounted  to  approximately  $1,400,  of  which  $1,300  was  from  the 
Lutheran  Board  and  the  balance  from  tuition. 

Plant. — ^Estimated  value,  $10,500.  The  plant  consists  ai  a  valuable  city  lot  and  a  two-story  frame 
building,  with  limited  classroom  furniture  and  industrial  equipment. 

Recommendation. — The  attendance  should  be  increased,  the  grade  of  work  raised,  and  industrial 
work  for  boys  provided. 

Date  of  visit:  February,  19x4. 

LUTHERAN  PAROCHIAL  SCHOOLS. 

Seven  parochial  schools  of  elementary  grade  are  maintained  by  the  Board  for  Colored  Missions 
of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Synodical  Conference  for  the  colored  children  of  New  Orleans. 

Attendance. — The  attendance  records  are  very  unsatisfactory.  The  reported  enrollment  in  all  the 
schools  was  approximately  1,000. 

Teachers. — Total,  18;  white  7,  colored  xi;  male  14,  female  4.  Most  of  the  white  teachers  are 
ministers  of  the  Lutheran  denomination,  while  practically  all  the  colored  teachers  are  graduates  of 
Lutheran  schools. 

Financial,  1^13-14. — The  reported  income  for  the  support  of  the  schools  was  $10,000,  of  which 
$7,500  was  from  the  Lutheran  Board  and  churches,  and  $2,500  from  tuition. 

Plant. — Estimated  value,  $15,000.  Three  of  the  schools  are  taught  in  buidlings  owned  by  the 
Lutheran  Board  and  the  others  in  rented  quarters.  The  land  owned  consists  of  three  lots  in  different 
sections  of  New  Orleans.  All  the  buildings  are  frame  structures.  The  equipment  in  all  the  schools  is 
very  poor.    There  are  practically  no  facilities  for  teaching  manual  training  or  industrial  work. 

Recommendation. — There  is  present  need  for  these  schools,  but  their  work  should  be  improved,  and 
when  the  public  schools  become  adequate  the  income  of  the  small  Lutheran  schools  should  be  trans* 
ferred  to  Luther  College  to  make  it  a  first-class  secondary  school. 

Date  of  visit:  February,  1914. 

INDEPENDENT  SCHOOLS. 

In  addition  to  the  schools  discussed  in  the  parish  summaries,  there  are  five  smaller 
independent  institutions  in  Louisiana.  These  are  owned  by  private  boards  of  trustees 
and  have  limited  means  of  support.  They  include  four  private  elementary  schools 
and  a  semipublic  school.  The  semipublic  school  at  Morgan  City  and  the  Winnsboro 
Colored  School  are  the  only  schools  in  their  communities,  and  effort  should  be  made  to 
have  the  public  authorities  assume  complete  control  of  their  work.  The  private  schools 
at  Lake  Charles  and  Hortman  are  of  minor  importance. 

iWbitc. 
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CALCASIEU  PARISH— LAKE  CHARLES. 

PEOPLE'S  NORMAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  D.  R.  Hutton. 

A  small  elementaiy  school  operated  privately  by  the  principal.  About  150  pupils  are  taught  in 
XI  grades  by  the  principal  and  three  colored  women.  All  the  work  is  elementary.  The  class  rooms 
are  crowded  and  the  equipment  poor.  The  finances  are  contxx>lled  by  the  principal,  who  declined  to 
give  the  exact  items.  The  plant,  estimated  value  $2,250,  consisted  of  a  town  lot,  an  old  frame  build- 
ing, and  equipment  valued  at  $250. 

Recommendation. — ^That  the  school  shall  not  expect  other  than  local  support. 

Date  of  visit:  February,  1914. 

FRANKLIN— WINNSBORO. 

WINNSBORO  COLORED  INDUSTRIAL  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  J.  W.  Hunter. 

A  small  elementary  school.  It  is  the  only  school  for  colored  people  in  the  community.  It  was  founded 
in  1905  by  the  colored  people  and  for  a  while  received  aid  from  the  parish  and  the  Jeanes  Fund.  The 
75  pupils  were  taught  by  the  principal  and  a  woman  assistant.  A  few  pupils  board  at  the  school.  The 
only  industrial  work  is  a  little  sewing.  The  Income,  amounting  to  approximately  $450,  was  from  tuition 
and  benefit  entertainments.  The  plant,  estimated  value  $5,000,  consists  of  30  acres  of  land,  a  large  two- 
story  building,  poorly  constructed  and  in  bad  repair,  and  equipment  valued  at  $200. 

Recommendation. — That  the  colored  people  endeavor  to  have  the  parish  aid  this  worthy  school. 

Date  of  visit:  February,  19x4. 

LINCOLN  PARISH— ORAMBLING. 

NORTH  LOUISIANA  AGRICULTURAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  INSTITUTE. 

Principal:  C.  P.  Adams. 

A  school  of  elementary  grade  in  a  needy  rural  community.  The  plant  and  equipment  are  crude. 
The  management  has  not  been  effective.  The  school  was  founded  by  the  principal  in  1905  and  turned 
over  to  the  parish  in  1915. 

Attendance. — Total,  no;  all  elementary.  A  few  pupils  board  at  the  school.  The  industrial  train- 
ing consists  of  a  little  cooking,  sewing,  and  woodwork.  Some  of  the  pupils  assist  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  land. 

Teachers. — ^Total,  6;  all  colored;  male  2,  female  4. 

Financial t  igiz-ij. — No  books  were  kept.  As  far  as  could  be  determined  the  more  important  items 
were: 

Income,  excluding  noneducational  receipts $1, 550 

Expendittues,  less  noneducational  receipts z,  550 

Valueof  plant 5>  687 

Sources  of  income:  Donations,  $1,000;  tuition,  $450;  Lincoln  Parish,  $100.  The  noneducational 
receipts  amounted  to  $1,486,  of  which  $950  was  from  the  boarding  department  and  $536  from  the  farm. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Salaries,  $2,700;  other  expenses,  $336. 

Plant. — ^Land:  Estimated  value,  $3,000.  The  school  owns  200  acres  of  land,  d  which  about  100 
acres  are  cultivated  and  4  acres  used  for  campus. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $1 ,500.  The  main  building  is  a  poorly  built  two-story  frame  structure. 
There  are  two  very  small  buildings,  used  for  shop  and  boys'  dormitory.    The  buildings  are  poorly  kepu 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $1,187.  Of  this  $687  was  in  farm  implements  and  live 
stock,  $350  in  shop  equipment,  and  $300  in  furniture. 

Reannmendation. — That  the  administration  be  made  more  effective  and  the  institution  developed 

into  a  parish  training  school. 

Dates  of  visits:  February,  1914;  February,  1915.    Facts  verified,  1916. 
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ST.  MARY  PARISH— MORGAN  CITY. 

MORGAN  CITY  ACADEMY. 

Principal:  Miss  Anna  Kyle. 

An  elementaiy  school  receiving  aid  from  public  funds.  The  school  is  taught  in  a  building  owned 
by  a  local  board  of  trustees.  The  one  colored  teacher,  who  receives  $185  a  year,  is  paid  for  five  months 
from  the  parish  and  for  four  months  from  private  subscription  and  tuition.  There  were  78  pupils,  all 
below  the  sixth  grade.    The  school  plant  is  valued  at  I11500. 

Recommgndation, — ^That  the  trustees  endeavor  to  have  the  public  authorities  assume  the  full  support 
of  the  school. 

Date  of  visit:  February,  1914. 

WEBSTER  PARISH— HORTMAN. 

PLEASANTON  COLLEGIATE  AGRICULTURAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  INSTITUTE. 

Principal:  E.  B.  Morgan. 

A  badly  managed  elementary  school.  It  is  owned  by  an  independent  board  of  trustees.  The  69 
pupils  were  all  elementary.  They  were  taught  by  two  colored  women.  The  income  amounted  to 
approximately  $1,300,  which  was  from  donations  and  tuition.  There  was  a  mortgage  indebtedness  of 
|i,ooo  on  the  property.  The  plant,  estimated  value  $2,500,  consists  of  200  acres  of  land,  two  2-story 
frame  buildings,  and  equipment  valued  at  $aoo. 

Recommendation. — In  view  of  the  condition  and  management  of  this  school  it  can  not  be  recom- 
mended as  worthy  of  aid. 

Date  of  visit:  March,  1914. 

SPECIAL  INSTITUTIONS. 

Besides  the  private  schools  there  are  three  small  special  institutioas  in  the  State. 
The  two  institutions  in  Baton  Rouge  are  operated  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  P.  L.  Blundon. 
One  is  a  reformatory  and  one  a  school  for  unfortunate  children.  As  such  institutions 
are  needed,  they  should  be  combined  and  should  receive  more  aid  from  the  State  and 
county  coiuts.    The  Plint-Goodbridge  Hospital  is  also  described  in  this  stunmary. 

EAST  BATON  ROUGE  PARISH— BATON  ROUGE. 

LIVE  OAK  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  P.  L.  Blundon.* 

An  elementary  school  with  about  45  pupils,  of  whom  x6  were  boarders.  It  receives  orphans  and 
delinquents  from  the  courts  of  the  parish.  The  school  is  taught  by  one  colored  woman.  The  printing 
and  farming  are  managed  by  the  white  principal. 

The  plant,  consisting  of  an  old  sugar  house  and  1 5  acres  of  land,  was  donated  to  a  corporation  consist- 
ing of  the  principal  and  his  wife  on  condition  that  an  industrial  school  be  erected  and  $a,ooo  paid  for  the 
building.  These  conditions  seem  not  to  have  been  met.  The  income  of  about  |i,aoo  is  derived  from 
tuition,  board,  and  profits  on  the  garden.  The  pariah  pays  the  board  of  the  children  committed  by  the 
court. 

MRS.  BLUNDOIVS  SCHOOL. 

A  small  institution  combining  the  features  of  an  orphanage  and  an  elementary  day  school.  Owing 
to  inadequate  equipment  and  very  limited  financial  support,  the  work  is  crude.  The  principal  has 
undermined  her  health  through  hard  work  for  the  orphans. 

The  institution  was  founded  by  Mrs.  Blimdon  and  is  largely  controlled  by  her.  The  trustees  are 
Northern  persons,  who  seem  to  know  very  little  about  the  work. 

Attendance. — ^Total,  140;  all  elementary.  The  orphanage  consists  of  a  few  orphans  living  in  Mrs. 
Blundon 's  home.    Some  instruction  in  sewing  is  provided. 

1  White. 
4aj27'*— Bull.  3^—17 ^21 
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Teachers. — ^Total,  4;  white  2,  colored  2.  One  of  tlie  white  women  spends  part  of  the  summer  in 
appealing  for  funds  in  the  North. 

Finances  and  plant. — The  estimated  annual  income  of  about  $1,000  is  from  donations  and  tuition. 
The  plant  consists  of  two  frame  buildings,  valued  at  $2,500.    The  btuldings  are  in  need  of  repair. 

Recommendation, — ^That  the  trustees  of  the  institutions  and  friends  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bltmdon  prevail 
upon  them  to  combine  the  two  institutions  and  reorganize  the  work  on  a  sound  business  and  educa- 
tional basis.    Further  support  to  the  institutions  should  be  given  only  on  this  condition. 

Date  of  visit:  February,  1914. 

ORLEANS  PARISH— NEW  ORLEANS. 

FLINT-GOODRIDGE  HOSPITAL  AND  NURSE-TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

Superintendent:  R.  T.  Fuller.* 

A  well-managed  hospital  and  nuise-training  school.  The  buildings  have  recently  been  put  in 
good  condition  and  equipped  with  modem  conveniences.  The  hospital  building  has  capacity  for  59 
patients.  There  are  27  nurses  in  attendance.  The  income  in  1914-15  was  approximately  $12,000,  of 
which  $6,400  was  from  hospital  charges  and  $3,400  from  the  Freedmen's  Aid  Society.  Tuition  fees 
and  endowment  constituted  the  other  sources  of  income. 

Pfopetty. — Estimated  value,  $97,000.  Of  this,  $50,000  was  in  endowment.  The  plant  consists  of 
a  large  lot  and  three  buildings,  valued  at  $40,000,  together  with  equipment  and  furniture  valued  at 
$7,000.  An  old  three-story  brick  residence  is  used  for  the  dean's  office  and  home,  and  for  classrooms. 
The  hospital  building  and  the  nurses'  home  are  frame  structures.  The  hospital  eqtiipment  is  valued 
at  $5,000. 

Recommendation. — ^That  the  institution  receive  more  liberal  financial  support. 

*  White. 


XL  MARYLAND. 

SCHOOL  FACILITIES  IN  THE  STATE. 

There  are  in  Maryland  232,250  colored  people,  forming  17.9  per  cent  of  the  total 
population.  The  number  decreased  2,814,  or  1.2  per  cent,  between  1900  and  1910. 
Negroes  constitute  28.7  per  cent  of  all  persons  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits  in 
the  State.  The  number  of  farms  cultivated  by  them  increased  9  per  cent  between  1900 
and  1 910.  As  farmers  renting  and  owning  land,  they  have  charge  of  358,509  acres  of 
land;  as  farm  laborers  they  undoubtedly  cultivate  a  much  larger  amount.  While  the 
United  States  census  indicates  hopeful  progress  in  the  decrease  of  illiteracy  and  in  the 
improvement  of  health  conditions,  illiterates  are  still  23.4  per  cent  of  the  colored  people 
10  years  old  and  over,  and  9.5  per  cent  of  children  10  to  14  years  of  age,  and  the  death 
rate  is  very  high.  In  view  of  these  facts,  it  is  important  to  note  the  following  summary 
of  the  public  school  facilities  and  educational  needs  of  Maryland,  as  they  are  shown  in 
the  reports  of  the  United  States  census  and  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion: 

Wbitc.  Necro. 

Pbfmlatknii  1910 '. i,  06a,  639  339, 950 

Children  6  to  14  yeoiB  of  age,  19x0  * 186, 147  44, 3x5 

Teachers'  salaries  in  public  schools,  1911-13  ' $2, 567,  oaz  $283, 5x9 

Teacheia'  salaries  per  child  6  to  14  in  State  ' $13.  79  $6. 38 

Percentage  illiterate,  19x0 3. 6  23. 4 

Percentage  living  in  rural  communities 47. 4  57. 3      , 

Public  appropriations, — ^The  public-school  teachers  of  Maryland  received  $2,849,540 
in  salaries  in  1911-12.  Of  this  sum  $2,567,021  was  for  the  teachers  of  186,147  white 
children  and  $282,519  for  the  teachers  of  44,315  colored  children.  On  a  per  capita 
basis  this  is  $13.79  for  each  white  child  and  $6.38  for  each  colored  child.^  Map  16 
presents  these  per  capita  figures  for  each  county  in  Maryland,  the  proportion  of  Negroes 
being  indicated  by  the  shading.  The  study  of  this  map  indicates  a  wide  variation  in 
the  per  capita  for  colored  children.  In  Somerset  and  Anne  Arundel  Cotmties  this 
sum  is  less  than  $1.60,  while  in  the  city  of  Baltimore  it  is  $15.33. 

In  addition  to  the  $2,567,021  appropriated  for  the  public-school  teachers  of  white 
children,  the  State  appropriated  $222,375  for  the  whole  or  partial  support  of  two 
normal  schools,  three  colleges,  and  several  private  institutions  of  learning  for  white 
people.  To  the  $218,466  appropriated  for  the  public-school  teachers  of  colored  children 
the  State  added  $7,167  to  maintain  a  colored  normal  school. 

Private  financial  aid. — ^The  colored  private  schools  of  Maryland  have  an  income  of 
$23,454,  a  property  valuation  of  $99,624,  and  an  attendance  of  i  ,033  pupils,  of  whom 
942  are  in  elementary  grades.    With  the  exception  of  two  very  small  schools  they  are  all 

>  Tbeae  figtiret  were  Gompated  for  Mdi  county  in  the  State  except  Garrett  by  dividing  the  tcacbers'  salaries  by  the  number 
oldUMien  6  to  14  enmnerated  in  the  United  States  census.  The  teachers'  salaries  in  public  sdiools  were  obtained  from  the 
report  of  the  State  soperintendcnt  of  cdncatiaa,  xgxi-ia. 
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owned  by  denominations.  While  the  total  number  of  private  schools  is  lo,  only  one 
plays  any  important  part  in  the  educational  activities  of  the  State.  One  privately  owned 
school  is  largely  supported  by  the  Federal  Government.  These  two  schools,  with  the 
State  Normal  School,  are  shown  on  Map  17.  Some  of  the  remaining  nine  schools  are 
justified  only  on  denominational  grounds,  and  others  are  so  hampered  by  small  income 
or  poor  management  that  the  State  receives  little  benefit  from  them. 

Attendance. — ^The  United  States  census  reported  45,233  colored  children  6  to  14 
years  of  age  in  1910,  of  whom  31,968  were  attending  school.  A  study  of  the  figures  for 
public  and  private  schools  shows  that  the  majority  of  elementary  and  secondary  pupils 
are  in  the  public  schools. 

Elementary, — ^The  need  for  increased  elementary  school  facilities  is  indicated  by 
the  fact  that  the  attendance  in  both  public  and  private  schools  is  less  than  71  per  cent 
of  the  children  of  elementary-school  age.  According  to  an  investigation  made  recently/ 
over  half  of  the  colored  teachers  received  ''postal  card"  certificates.  That  is,  they  are 
unable  to  pass  a  satisfactory  examination,  but  are  given  a  license  because  they  are  the 
best  candidates  available. 

Secondary. — ^The  only  public  high  school  for  colored  pupils  in  the  State  is  in  the 
dty  of  Baltimore.  The  Maryland  Normal  and  Industrial  School  also  furnishes  a  par- 
tial secondary  course.  Of  the  847  secondary  pupils  in  the  State,  669  are  in  the  Balti- 
more High  School,  85  in  Princess  Anne  Academy,  supported  by  Federal  funds,  38  in  the 
Maryland  Normal  and  Industrial  School,  and  55  in  Morgan  College. 

Teacher  training. — ^The  most  urgent  need  of  the  colored  schools  in  Maryland  is 
trained  teachers.  The  supply  now  depends  largely  on  the  secondary  and  normal 
schools  outside  of  the  State.  Within  the  State  only  the  Baltimore  Normal  School,  the 
Bowie  Normal  School,  and  Princess  Anne  Academy  offer  even  a  fair  preparation  for 
teaching.  The  output  of  these  schools  is  obviously  inadequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  a 
State  with  almost  235,000  colored  people  and  1,000  colored  public-school  teachers. 

Industrial. — No  school  in  the  State  is  adequately  equipped  to  teach  trades.  Effort 
is  being  made  to  provide  industrial  training  by  means  of  special  State  aid  to  one  colored 
school  in  each  county.  The  sum  of  $1 ,500  is  available  for  each  county  upon  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  school.  About  half  of  this  sum  is  to  be  given  toward  the  support  of  the 
school  and  about  half  is  to  be  used  to  pay  a  supervising  industrial  teacher  who  is  to 
travel  in  the  county  introducing  industrial  work  in  the  rural  schools  and  extending  the 
influence  of  the  school  into  the  community.  In  this  way  the  State  has  made  provision 
for  16  industrial  schools  with  the  type  of  supervision  furnished  by  the  Jeanes  teachers 
in  other  States.  As  yet  these  schools  are  of  elementary  grade,  with  a  small  amount  of 
manual  training. 

Agriculture. — ^The  provision  for  teaching  agriculture  is  very  limited.  The  Princess 
Anne  Academy,  which  receives  the  Federal  funds  for  agricultural  and  mechanical  educa- 
tion, is  endeavoring  to  make  educational  use  of  the  school  farm.  The  boys  at  the  State 
Normal  School  are  required  to  work  on  the  farm,  but  a  systematic  course  in  agriculture 
is  not  provided. 


1 "  Public  Bducation  in  Maryland."    Abraham  Plexncr  and  Prank  P.  Bachman,  General  Education  Board,  19x6. 
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Supervisian. — ^Fifteen  counties  in  the  State  have  availed  themselves  of  the  State 
aid  to  employ  a  supervisor  of  colored  schools.  These  supervisors  report  progress  in 
introducing  industrial  work,  holding  teachers'  institutes,  and  doing  community  work. 
The  Jeanes  Fund  supplements  this  work  in  two  counties  by  an  appropriation  of  $210 
to  each  county. 

SUMMARY   OP   BDUCATIONAL    NBBDS. 

1.  The  strengthening  and  extension  of  the  elementary  school  system.  The  only 
agencies  able  to  supply  this  need  are  the  State  and  counties. 

2.  The  increase  of  teacher-training  facilities.  To  this  end  secondary  schools  with 
teacher-training  courses  should  be  provided,  more  teachers'  institutes  should  be  main- 
tained, and  the  private  schools  should  cooperate  with  the  State  department  of  educa- 
tion by  placing  more  emphasis  on  teacher-training  courses  in  accordance  with  State 
standards.  When  the  central  industrial  schools  of  the  counties  are  developed  sufficiently 
teacher-training  courses  should  be  added. 

3.  More  provision  for  instruction  in  gardening,  household  arts,  and  simple  industrial 
work.  In  developing  this  work  all  counties  should  avail  themselves  of  the  State  aid  for 
a  central  industrial  school  and  an  industrial  supervisor  of  colored  schoob. 

4.  More  instruction  in  agriculture  and  in  the  problems  of  rural  life  so  that  teachers 
and  leaders  may  be  developed  for  a  people  60  per  cent  rural. 

PRIVATE  AND  HIGHER  SCHOOLS. 

The  private  and  higher  schools  are  herewith  described.  Counties  and  cities  in 
which  the  more  important  institutions  are  located  are  presented  as  a  background  for 
the  discussion  of  the  individual  schools.  The  counties  are  arranged  in  alphabetical 
order. 

BALTIMORE  CITY. 

White.  Negro. 

Fopulation,  1910 473»  3^7  ^  749 

Children  6  Id  14  yean  of  age,  19x0 76, 618  11, 365 

Teachers'  salaries  in  pubUc  schools,  1911-13 $1, 161, 764  $173, 801 

Teachers' salaries  per  child  6  to  14 15.16  i5-33 

Percentage  illiterate,  19x0 a.  8  13.  a 

The  average  length  of  the  public-school  term  is  nine  months  for  both  white  and 
colored  pupils.  The  number  of  teachers  is  1,504  in  white  schools  and  254  in  colored 
schools.  The  average  attendance  is  48,034  white  pupils  and  7,462  colored  pupils. 
The  attendance  in  the  colored  schools  is  good,  but  some  of  the  elementary  classrooms 
and  the  high  school  are  dangerously  crowded.  With  some  improvements  the  public- 
school  system  would  be  adequate  to  care  for  the  pupils  of  the  city.  The  small  private 
schools  are,  therefore,  of  minor  educational  value.  They  are  described  in  the  summaries 
of  small  Baptist  and  Catholic  parish  schools  for  the  State. 

BALTIMORE  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  Mason  A.  Hawkins. 

A  large  city  high  school  with  good  teaching  force  but  limited  equipment. 

Attendance, — ^Total,  669;  male  221,  female  448. 
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Teachers. — ^Total,  34;  all  colored;  male  15,  female  19;  academic  19,  girls'  indus- 
tries 4,  boys'  industries  6,  commercial  2,  physical  culture  i,  others  2. 

OrganizaUon, — ^Three  four-year  courses  are  offered — Latin,  scientific,  and  com- 
mercial. The  Latin  course  is  largely  of  the  traditional  college-preparatory  type,  but 
includes  some  provision  for  manual  training  and  natural  sciences.  The  scientific  course 
requires  German  in  place  of  Latin.  Only  one  year  of  foreign  language  is  required  in 
the  commercial  course  and  about  9  hours  a  week  are  assigned  to  commercial  subjects. 

Industrial:  All  pupils  are  required  to  take  4  hours  a  week  of  manual  training. 
A  special  two-year  vocational  course  is  provided,  with  14  hours  a  week  of  manual  work. 
The  facilities  for  industrial  work  for  girls  are  fairly  good,  but  the  equipment  for  indus- 
trial work  for  boys  is  limited. 

Plant. — ^The  plant,  estimated  value  $65,000,  consists  of  a  city  lot,  a  large  two-story 
brick  building  with  basement,  a  two-story  brick  shop,  two  rented  buildings  used  for 
domestic  science,  and  the  chapel. 

Date  of  visit:  March,  191 6. 

BALTIMORE  COLORED  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  J.  H.  Lockerman. 

A  city  teacher-training  school  taught  in  connection  with  one  of  the  elementary 
schools. 

Attendance. — ^Total,  112;  male  25,  female  87.  The  attendance  increased  from  49 
in  1 91 4-1 5  to  112  in  191 5-1 6  as  a  result  of  the  passage  of  a  State  law  requiring  profes- 
sional preparation  for  teachers. 

Teachers. — ^Total,  8;  all  colored;  male  2,  female  6;  pedagogical  subjects  4,  practice 
teachers  4. 

Organization. — High  school  graduation  or  an  equivalent  is  requiredf  or  entrance.  The 
course  covers  two  years.  The  subjects  are :  Psychology,  history  of  education,  methods, 
reviews,  management,  and  practice  teaching. 

Date  of  visit:  March,  191 6. 

MORGAN  COLLEGE. 

President :  John  O.  Spencer.* 

A  school  of  secondary  and  collegiate  grade. 

The  institution  was  founded  in  1867  under  the  patronage  of  the  Baltimore,  Wash- 
ington, Wilmington,  and  Delaware  Conferences  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  It 
is  owned  by  an  independent  board  of  trustees  and  receives  the  contributions  of  the 
conferences  through  the  Freedman's  Aid  Society.  Two  branch  academies,  at  Princess 
Anne,  Md.,  and  Lynchburg,  Va.,  are  under  the  same  trustee  board. 

Attendance. — ^Total,  81 ;  college  preparatory  55,  collegiate  26.  Of  those  reporting 
home  address,  27  were  from  Baltimore,  33  from  other  places  in  Maryland,  and  21  from 
other  States.  There  were  38  boarding  at  the  school.  The  total  enrollment  for  the 
year  was  128. 

Teachers  and  workers. — ^Total,  11 ;  white  7,  colored  4;  male  5,  female  6;  full  time  7, 
part  time  4,  academic  8,  others  3.     The  teachers  are  well  trained. 

»Wliite. 
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OrganiaKUion. — Secondary:  The  four-year  college  preparatory  course  includes: 
Mathematics,  4  years;  English,  3>^;  geography,  i;  history,  2;  Latin,  2;  German,  i; 
physics,  i;  Bible,  i;  music,  i}4;  drawing,  yi;  chemistry,  }4.  An  additional  year  of 
Latin  may  be  elected. 

College  subjects:  The  college  subjects  o£Fered  are  Latin,  Greek,  French,  German, 
Bdglish,  algebra,  trigonometry,  history,  physics  and  chemistry,  and  international  law. 
In  alternate  years  sociology  and  economics  are  substituted  for  some  of  these  subjects. 
The  teaching  force  and  equipment  are  inadequate  for  the  work  undertaken. 

Financial,  191^14. — ^The  accounts  are  kept  in  the  president's  office.  The  S3rstem 
is  simple  and  e£Fective.  The  boarding  department  is  conducted  privately  and  figures 
for  the  department  are  entirely  omitted  from  the  following  statement.  The  more 
important  items  were: 

Income $16,419 

Expenditure 13, 102 

Indebtedness 18, 000 

Value  of  school  property 96, 874 

Sources  of  income:  Preedman's  Aid  Society,  $6,733;  tuition  and  fees,  $3,285; 
endowment  funds,  $2,866;  conference  collections,  $1,523;  building  and  improvement 
fund,  $1,025;  public  funds,  $538;  donations  for  current  expenses,  $419;  interest  on  cur- 
rent accounts,  $19;  other  souxces,  $11. 

Items  of  expenditures:  Salaries,  $6,843;  payment  on  debts,  $2,073;  interest  on 
debts,  $1,514;  light  and  heat,  $673;  traveling  expenses,  $574;  office  expenses,  $330; 
books,  $230;  printing  and  advertising,  $222;  equipment  and  supplies,  $198;  scholar- 
ships, $153;  trustees'  expenses,  $109;  repairs,  $85;  commencement  and  lectures,  $65; 
taxes  and  insurance,  $33.    The  unexpended  balance  for  the  year  was  $3,317. 

Indebtedness:  A  mortgage  of  $18,000  represents  balance  due  on  land  and  building 
and  current  accounts. 

Property:  The  property  consists  of  $40,700  in  the  plant  and  $56,174  in  endowment. 

Plant, — Land:  Estimated  value,  $20,000.  The  land  comprises  six  large  city  lots 
in  a  good  neighborhood.    There  is  no  campus  space. 

Building:  Estimated  value,  $15,000.  The  one  school  building  is  a  large  four-story 
stone  structure.    The  floors  and  interior  were  in  need  of  renovation. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $5,700;  furniture,  $700;  laboratory  equip- 
ment, $1,000;  books  and  library  fixtures,  $4,000. 

Recommendation, — ^That  the  institution  be  moved  to  the  new  site  now  being  pur- 
chased and  the  courses  reorganized  so  as  to  emphasize  training  of  teachers,  physical 
science,  social  science,  and  community  work  both  for  urban  and  rural  people. 

Date  of  visit:  May,  1915. 

PRINCE  GEORGES  COUNTY. 

White.  Negro. 

Pbptilation,  1910 24, 643  11, 493 

Children  6  to  14  yearsof  age,  1910 4, 848  2, 862 

Teachers'  salaries  in  public  schools,  191 1-12 $57, 198  $6, 774 

Teachcra' salaries  per  child  6  to  Z4  hi  county $iz.  80  $3.37 

Percentage  illiterate,  19x0 3.  5  3a  5 
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The  entire  population  is  rural.  The  average  length  of  the  puplic-school  term  is 
9.25  months  for  white  pupils  and  6.5  months  for  the  colored.  The  number  of  teachers 
is  135  in  white  schools  and  40  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance  is  31413 
white  pupils  and  1,217  colored  pupils. 

These  statistics  indicate  the  need  for  increased  school  facilities.  The  work  of  the 
elementary  schools  should  be  extended  and  strengthened.  With  reorganization  and 
additional  boarding  facilities,  the  Maryland  Normal  School  at  Bowie  would  provide  a 
central  institution  for  the  surrounding  counties,  where  pupils  inight  board  and  supplement 
the  training  given  in  the  rural  schools.  The  Croome  Settlement  School  is  very  small, 
and  unless  its  support  can  be  materially  increased  it  will  be  of  little  value  to  the  com- 
munity. The  House  of  Reformation  for  Colored  Boys  is  described  in  the  summary  of 
special  institutioris  for  Maryland. 

BOWIE. 

MARYLAND  NORMAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL. 

President:  D.  S.  S.  Goodloe. 

A  small  school  of  secondary  grade  with  a  few  elementary  pupils.  The  boys  devote 
much  time  to  farm  labor,  but  the  work  is  of  little  educational  value.  The  small  attend- 
ance is  due  to  the  inadequate  dormitory  facilities  and  is  not  proportionate  to  the 
income  and  value  of  the  plant. 

The  school  was  founded  in  191  r  by  the  State  of  Maryland  as  Normal  School  No.  3, 
and  is  controlled  by  the  State  board  of  education.  Practically  all  its  support  comes  from 
the  State. 

Attendance. — ^Total,  50;  elementary  r 2,  secondary  38;  male  19,  female  31.  Nearly 
all  the  pupils  board  at  the  school. 

Teachers  and  workers. — ^Total,  8;  all  colored;  male  5,  female  3 ;  academic  5,  domestic 
science  i,  matron  i,  and  superintendent. 

Organization. — Elementary:  The  elementary  class  has  arithmetic,  grammar, 
spelling,  reading,  and  history. 

Secondary:  The  three-year  secondary  course  includes:  Latin,  2  years;  mathe- 
matics, 2;  English,  4;  elementary  science,  2;  physiology,  pedagogy,  and  history  of  edu- 
cation.    History  may  be  substituted  for  the  second  year  of  Latin. 

Financial^  1913-14. — ^The  finances  of  the  school  are  controlled  by  the  State  board 
of  education,  and  no  records  other  than  the  president's  memoranda  are  kept  at  the 
school.  According  to  the  armual  report  of  the  State  board  the  more  important  items, 
excluding  the  boarding  department,  which  is  conducted  privately  by  the  president,  were: 

Income $8, 053 

Expenditures 8,  Q03 

Value  of  plant 33,  500 

Sources  of  income:  State  appropriations  $7,167;  tuition  and  fees,  $865;  other 
sources,  $21. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Teachers'  salaries,  $2,800;  student  labor,  $1,562;  furniture 
and  school  supplies,  $725;  farm  implements  and  supplies,  $704;  fuel  and  Ught,  $464; 
repairs,  $459;  farm  labor,  $457;  discount  and  interest,  $225;  expenses  of  practice  school, 
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$195;  books,  stationery  and  printing,  $168;  live  stock,  $75;  freight  and  hauling,  $46; 
supervision  of  colored  schools,  $38;  miscellaneous  expenses,  $85. 

Plant. — Land:  Estimated  value,  $10,000.  The  land  comprises  190  acres  and  is  well 
located  for  school  piuposes.  Creditable  efforts  have  been  made  to  beautify  the  grounds. 
Over  half  the  land  is  being  worked  with  a  view  to  its  improvement.  Crops  for  the  use 
of  the  school  are  raised  on  about  25  acres. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $19,000.  The  main  building,  a  four-story  brick 
structure,  is  used  for  office,  classrooms,  and  girls'  dormitory;  the  boys'  dormitory  is  a 
two-stoty  frame  structure.  There  are  two  other  small  frame  buildings.  The  buildings 
are  clean  and  in  good  repair. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $4,500.  Of  this,  $2,500  is  in  furniture  and 
$2,000  in  farm  equipment  and  live  stock. 

Recotnmendations. — i.  That  the  dormitory  facilities  be  increased,  in  order  to  pro- 
vide for  a  larger  attendance. 

2.  That  the  course  of  study  be  adapted  to  the  preparation  of  teachers  for  rural  dis- 
tricts. 

3.  That  thejarm  work  and  other  manual  activities  be  carried  out  with  more  regard 
for  their  educational  value. 

4.  That  the  boarding  department  and  the  farm  be  conducted  as  departments  of 
the  school  and  the  proceeds  applied  to  the  support  of  the  institution. 

5.  That  a  S3rstem  of  accounting  be  installed  at  the  school  and  an  annual  audit 
made  by  an  accredited  accountant. 

Date  of  visit:  November,  1914.    Pacts  verified,  191 5. 

SOMERSET  COUNTY. 

White.  Negro.   . 

Population,  1910 16,978         9, 476 

Children  6  to  14  yeanof  a^,  1910 3, 428         a,  250 

Teachers'  salaries  in  public  schools,  191  i-ia $40, 862  $4, 622 

Teachers'  salaries  per  child  6  to  14  in  county $11.  92         $1.  52 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910 7.  2         34.  6 

The  rural  population  is  86.9  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  average  length  of  the  public- 
school  term  is  9  months  for  white  pupils  and  6  months  for  the  colored.  The  number  of 
teachers  is  103  in  white  schools  and  38  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance  is 
2 1^33  white  pupils  and  1,115  colored  pupils. 

These  statistics  indicate  the  need  for  additional  school  facilities.  The  wotk  of  the 
elementary  schools  should  be  extended  and  strengthened. 

The  Princess  Anne  Academy,  which  is  being  developed  as  a  State  school,  should 
be  encouraged  to  increase  its  provisions  for  agriculture,  industry,  and  teacher  training. 

PRINCESS  ANNE. 
PRINCESS  ANNE  ACADEMY. 

President:  Thomas  H.  Kiah.     . 

A  small,  well-managed  school  of  secondary  grade  with  a  few  pupils  in  elementary 
classes.  Effort  is  made  to  adapt  the  work  to  the  needs  of  rural  teachers.  Manual 
training  and  agriculture,  though  well  taught,  are  subordinated  to  literary  studies. 
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The  school  was  founded  in  1886  as  a  branch  of  Morgan  College,  and  is  owned  by  the 
trustees  of  that  institution.  It  receives  aid  from  the  Freedmen's  Aid  Society  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  As  the  "Eastern  Branch  of  the  Maryland  Agricultural 
Collie*'  it  receives  part  of  the  Federal  land-grant  appropriation  for  agricultural  and 
mechanical  education. 

Attendance, — ^Total,  123;  elementary  38,  secondary  85;  male  51,  female  72;  boarders, 
80.     The  reported  enrollment  for  the  year  was  159. 

Teachers  and  workers. — ^Total,  12;  all  colored;  male  8,  female  4;  academic  9;  girls' 
industries  2,  agriculture  i.  Three  of  the  academic  teachers  give  part-time  to  boys* 
industries. 

.    Organization. — Elementary:  The    elementary  work    is   done  in   the  seventh  and 
eighth  grades. 

Secondary :  The  secondary  courses  are  given  in  two  groups,  "  normal  *'  with  63  pupils 
and  ''college  preparatory"  with  22.  The  chief  difference  in  the  courses  is  the  inclusion 
of  Latin  in  the  college  preparatory.  Both  courses  include  elementary  subjects  in  the 
first  year.  Both  give  the  student  a  complex  schedule,  including  a  large  number  of 
subjects  studied  only  two  or  three  hours  a  week.  These  subjects  are  well  selected,  but 
the  short  time  allotment  weakens  the  value  of  the  work.  The  senior  year  provides 
some  teacher  training.     The  organization  is  now  being  simplified. 

Industrial:  All  secondary  pupils  are  required  to  take  20  periods  a  week  in  industries. 
The  industries  are  carpentry  with  18  pupils,  blacksmithing  with  12,  printing  with  6. 
The  industrial  equipment  is  fairly  good.  All  the  work  is  classed  as  manual  training. 
One  teacher  and  a  part-time  assistant  instruct  the  girls  in  sewing  and  cooking.  The 
equipment,  hitherto  inadequate,  is  being  rapidly  improved. 

Agriculture:  One  teacher  handles  both  the  theory  and  practice  of  agriculture. 
The  normal  students  take  botany  in  the  second  year  and  agriculture  in  the  fourth  year. 
At  the  time  the  school  was  visited  12  pupils  were  spedalizing  in  agriculture  and  culti- 
vated garden  plots. 

Summer  school:  The  summer  courses  are  arranged  for  the  improvement  of  rural 
teachers.     The  attendance  in  1915  was  35. 

Financial,  1913-14. — All  accounts,  except  those  for  the  boarding  department,  are 
kept  by  the  president  of  the  Morgan  College  Corporation  in  Baltimore.  The  principal 
at  the  school  keeps  the  records  of  the  boarding  department  and  reports  semiannually  to 
the  president.     The  more  important  financial  items  for  1913-14  were: 

Income,  excluding  noneducational  receipts $15, 538 

Expenditures,  less  noneducational  receipts 14,  245 

Value  of  plant 44, 950 

Sources  of  income:  Federal  fimds,  $10,000;  balance  of  Federal  funds  from  previous 
year,  $887;  tuition  and  fees,  $2,584;  Morgan  College  Corporation  for  current  expenses 
and  scholarship,  $1,000;  other  sources,  $1,057.  The  noneducational  receipts  amounted 
to  $7,676,  of  which  $6,638  was  from  the  boarding  department  and  $1,038  from  the  farm. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Salaries,  $7,762;  material  and  labor  in  boarding  department, 
$6,450;  scientific  apparatus  and  machinery,  $3,424;  farm  labor,  $1,159;  %ht  and  heat, 
$1,094;  library  and  text  books,  $545;  furniture,  $342;  taxes  and  insurance,  $318;  farm 
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supplies,  $207;  repairs,  $130;  office  and  ttaveling  expenses,  $99;  miscellaneous,  $391. 
The  unexpended  balance  for  the  year  was  $1,283. 

Plant. — Land:  Estimated  value,  $6,000.  The  school  land  comprises  118  acres,  of 
which  about  85  are  cultivated  and  three  or  four  acres  used  for  school  grounds.  The 
campus  is  dean  and  in  fairly  good  condition. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $30,500.  There  are  11  frame  buildings — the  main 
building,  containing  classrooms  and  offices;  .the  two  dormitories,  three  stories  high; 
the  students'  dining  room  building  and  the  mechanics  building,  both  two-story  structures; 
and  a  number  of  cottages  and  bams.  The  buildings  are  in  good  condition,  but  fire  pro- 
tection is  inadequate. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $8,450.  Of  this  $4,950  was  in  scientific 
apparatus,  machinery,  and  furniture;  $2,000  in  library  books;  $1,500  in  live  stock. 

Recommendations. — i.  That  the  provision  of  the  land-grant  act  for  agricultural  and 
mechanical  training  be  more  fully  recognized  in  the  general  management  of  the  school. 

2.  That  the  bocuxling  department  be  used  for  practice  work  of  domestic  science 
pupils. 

Date  of  visit:  October,  19 15. 

BAPTIST  SCHOOLS. 

There  are  two  small  Baptist  schools  in  Baltimore,  both  (rf  which  are  supported  by 
divisions  of  the  local  Baptist  association. 

BALTIMORE  CITY. 

CIAYTON  WILLIAMS  UNIVERSITY. 

President:  J.  R.  L.  Diggs. 

A  poorly  numaged  school  with  16  pupils  of  elementary  grade.  The  preaident  and  two  other  peiBoiia 
were  reported  as  teachen.  The  president  spends  moat  of  his  time  soUciting  for  the  school.  The  school 
is  taught  in  a  laiige  dwelling  house.  The  rooms  were  diaordefiy  and  dirty.  It  appeani  that  no  r^ular 
classes  meet.  The  institution  is  owned  by  a  local  Baptist  association  and  is  supported  by  an  appfo- 
priation  from  the  association  and  by  contributions  collected  by  the  president.  The  financial  manage- 
ment is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  president  and  nothing  could  be  learned  oonceming  the  income  and 
expenditure. 

Recommendation. — In  view  of  the  conditiaa  and  management  of  this  school  it  can  not  be  recom. 
mended  as  worthy  of  aid. 

Date  of  visit:  November,  1915. 

LEE  AND  HAYES  UNIVERSITY. 

President:  Willis  J.  Winton. 

A  school  more  in  name  than  in  reality,  with  two  poorly  trained  teachers  and  10  "  theological ' '  pupils. 
The  pupils  were  almost  all  ministers  with  little  preparation.  Though  laiige  claims  are  made,  there  are 
practically  no  facilities  for  school  work.  The  school  is  owned  by  a  local  Baptist  association  which  was 
formed  as  a  result  of  a  split  from  the  association  that  controls  Clayton  Williams  University.  It  is  sup- 
ported by  the  association  and  by  contributions  to  the  president,  who  spends  much  of  his  time  soliciting 
funds.  The  financial  management  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  president  and  nothing  could  be 
learned  of  the  income  and  expenditure.  The  institution  occupies  a  large  residence  which  contains 
practically  no  school  furniture. 

Recommendation. — ^In  view  of  the  condition  and  management  of  this  school  it  can  not  be  recom- 
mended as  worthy  of  aid. 

Date  of  visit:  November,  191 5. 
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The  Catholic  work  in  Maryland  includes  several  parochial  schools  and  the  St.  Joseph's 
Seminary  and  Epiphany  Apostolic  College  for  training  white  priests  for  mission  work 
among  the  colored  people.  The  latter  institution  serves  as  a  preparatory"  school,  while 
the  former  school  gives  courses  of  college  grade.  This  institution  is  unique  in  that  it 
has  for  its  primary  object  the  preparation  of  white  church  workers  for  ministering  to 
the  colored  people.  The  number  of  seminarians  is  29  and  the  number  of  workers  is  7. 
The  parish  schools  in  Baltimore  have  large  enrollments.  The  religious  interest  is  strong 
in  all  these  schools.    The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Catholic  schools: 


County. 

Town. 

School. 

Attcndanoe. 

TMchers. 

Baltimore  City. 

Baltimore. 

St.  Augustine's  School. 

170 

5 

Baltimore  City. 

Baltimore. 

St.  Barnabas,  school. 

200 

4 

Baltimore  City. 

Baltimore. 

St.  C3rprian's  School. 

360 

8 

Charles. 

Bryantown. 

St.  Mary's  School. 

iS8 

3 

INDEPENDENT  SCHOOLS. 

There  are  three  small  independent  schools  in  Maryland.     Two  of  these  are  main- 
tained for  private  gain  and  the  third  is  of  only  slight  educational  value. 

HARFORD  COUNTY— BELCAMP. 

BUSH  DOMESTIC  AGRICUUTURAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  INSTITUTE. 

Principal:  S.  Thomas  Bivins. 

The  school  had  no  pupils  in  19x4-15,  but  the  principal  was  still  soliciting  money.  In  1913-14 
there  were  two  teachers  and  the  average  attendance  did  not  exceed  10  pupils.  All  the  work  was 
elementary.  Mattress  making  and  upholstering  were  the  only  industrial  work.  The  reported  income 
was  $1851  of  which  $157  was  from  donations  and  $28  from  other  sources.  The  plant,  consisting  of  an 
acre  of  land  and  an  old  frame  building,  is  rented  for  $15  per  month. 

Recommendation. — That  donations  be  withheld. 

.Date  of  visit:  August,  19x5. 

PRINCE  GEORGES  COUNTY— CROOME. 

CROOME  SETTLEMENT  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  Miss  Susie  Willes.' 

A  smsdl  elementary  school  owned  and  controlled  by  the  principal,  a  white  woman  of  the  com- 
munity, and  taught  by  a  well-trained  colored  woman.  There  were  38  pupils  in  attendance,  all  below 
the  seventh  grade.  The  school  is  taught  in  one  room  of  a  frame  dwelling,  in  which  the  teacher  and  her 
family  live.  Two  or  three  hours  a  week  are  devoted  to  sewing.  The  income  in  X9 13-14  was  $1,200, 
practically  all  of  which  was  from  donations.  The  plant,  estimated  value  $750,  consists  of  an  acre  of 
land,  the  house  used  by  the  teacher,  and  meager  equipment. 

Recommendations. — i.  That  the  school  be  turned  over  to  the  public  authorities  or  to  a  board  of 
trustees. 

2,  That  the  vacant  space  about  the  building  be  used  to  teach  gardening. 

Date  of  visit:  October,  1914.    Facts  verified,  1916. 
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PRINCE  GEORGES  COUNTY— TUXEDO. 
TUXEDO  EWUSTRIAL  INSTITUTE. 


S.  J.  Lamkins. 

A  small  venture  of  doubtful  value.  A  few  pupils  are  taught  in  a  house  owned  by  the  trustees  of 
the  school.  The  principal,  who  is  a  minister  in  Washington*  D.  C,  spends  his  spare  time  soliciting 
funds  for  the  school  and  a  new  church,  while  the  school  is  taught  by  a  colored  man.  The  plant, 
estimated  value  $a,ooo,  consists  of  a  small  lot  and  an  old  frame  house.  There  was  an  indebtedness 
of  $1,400  on  the  plant. 

Recommendation. — ^That  donations  be  withheld. 

Date  of  visit:  June,  1916. 

SPECIAL  INSTITUTIONS. 

Besides  the  schools  already  described  there  are  three  child-caring  institutions  in 
Maryland.  Two  of  these  are  State  reform  schools.  Though  these  are  in  need  of  more 
modem  methods  of  treating  juvenile  delinquents,  they  both  render  valuable  service. 
In  view  of  these  State  institutions  there  seems  to  be  little  need  for  a  private  institution 
to  do  similar  work. 

BALTIMORE  COUNTY— ELLICOTT  CITY. 

MARYLAND  HOME  FOR  FRIENDLESS  COLORED  CHILDREN. 

President:  P.  P.  Bragg. 

An  orphans'  home  for  boys  between  the  ages  of  s  and  zo  yean.  Some  of  the  children  are  committed 
by  the  juvenile  court  and  some  are  placed  in  the  institution  by  parents  who  can  not  care  for  them  at 
home.  The  orphans  are  on  a  charity  basis,  while  the  boarders  pay  $1.50  per  month.  The  city  and 
State  appropriate  a  per  capita  sum  for  children  committed  by  the  courts.  The  attendance  was  31. 
Pour  workers  care  for  the  children.  The  matron  and  assistant  matron  prepare  the  meals  and  look  after 
the  looms.  Pupils  who  are  old  enough  attend  a  day  school  taught  by  one  teacher.  A  few  of  the  older 
boys  work  on  the  farm. 

Financial,  1^13. — ^The  income  amounted  to  $3,3691  of  which  $1,600  was  from  a  special  savings  fund, 
$807  from  the  city  of  Baltimore,  $242  from  donations,  $163  from  rents,  and  $558  from  other  sources. 
Of  the  income  $793  was  expended  for  salaries,  $510  for  groceries,  $359  for  farm  supplies,  $219  for  interest, 
ftnd  $ii395  for  other  purposes.  In  addition,  $1,000  was  paid  on  the  indebtedness,  which  was  reduced 
to  %z,soo. 

Plant. — Estimated  value,  $10,000.  The  plant  consisted  of  34  acres  of  land,  a  three-story  brick 
building,  and  equipment  valued  at  $1,000.    The  building  is  well  kept. 

Recommendation. — ^That  the  question  of  the  continuance  of  this  institution  be  submitted  to  a  com- 
mittee representing  the  trustees  and  the  social  workers  of  Baltimore. 

Date  of  visit:  November,  1915. 

BALTIMORE  COUNTY— MELVALE. 

INDUSTRIAL  HOME  FOR  COLORED  GIRLS. 

Superintendent:  Mrs.  }.  C.  Pennington.' 

A  State  home  for  ook)red  girls  committed  by  the  juvenile  courts  or  the  magistrates.  The  institu* 
tion  was  founded  in  i88a  with  a  gift  from  George  M.  Griffith,  of  Baltimore,  and  is  controlled  by  a  board 
of  prominent  white  men,  six  of  whom  are  appointed  on  the  part  of  the  Griflfith  estate,  two  on  the  part 
of  the  city  of  Baltimore,  and  two  on  the  part  of  the  State. 

Attendance. — Total,  11 1;  all  girls. 

Wofkers. — ^Total,  7;  all  white  women.  In  addition  a  playground  teacher  gives  instruction  two 
days  in  the  week. 
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Organitation. — The  youngs  girls  liave  two  hours  a  day  in  school,  and  the  older  girls  one  hour  a 
day.  The  remainder  of  the  day  is  spent  in  making  overalls  for  a  near-by  factory.  This  work  is  done 
with  good  equipment  under  the  supervision  of  four  employees  of  the  home.  A  fairly  good  outdoor 
playground  is  provided,  but  the  indoor  recreation  space  is  inadequate.  As  no  pladng-out  officer  is 
employed,  girls  have  to  remain  in  the  institution  until  they  become  of  age. 

Financial,  igijf-i^, — ^The  income  amounted  to  $13,670,  of  which  $6,a6o  was  from  the  city  of  Balti- 
more, $4,877  from  the  workrooms,  $2,500  from  the  State,  and  $33  from  other  sources.  There  was  a 
balance  on  hand  of  $6,180  from  the  previous  year.  The  expenditures  amounted  to  $15,125,  d  which 
$4>597  ^^  f^  boarding  supplies,  $3,871  for  salaries,  $1,749  for  improvements  and  repairs,  $1,336  for 
fuel,  light,  and  power,  $931  for  "  dry  goods' '  and  shoes,  and  $2,642  for  other  expenses.  The  unexpended 
balance  amounted  to  $4,724. 

The  indebtedness  amounted  to  $4,000,  which  was  borrowed  the  year  before  and  secured  by  a  mort- 
gage on  part  of  the  school  property. 

Plant. — Estimated  value,  $35,000.  The  plant  consists  of  lot,  two  large  buildings,  one  of  which  is 
of  brick,  and  equipment  valued  at  $2,000. 

Recommendations, — i.  That  the  institution  be  reorganized  according  to  the  standards  of  nxxlem 
reform  schools. 

2.  That  additional  recreation  space  be  provided. 

3.  That  effort  be  made  to  diversify  the  industrial  work. 

4.  That  a  parole  system  be  adopted  and  a  placing-out  officer  provided.  ^ 
Date  of  visit:  April,  1916. 

PRINCE  GEORGES  COUNTY— CHELTENHAM. 

HOUSE  OF  REFORMATION  FOR  COLORED  BOYS. 

Superintendent:  John  B.  Pyles.' 

A  reform  school  for  colored  boys  with  a  large  corps  of  workers  and  excellent  equipment.  It  was 
founded  in  1872  by  a  bequest  from  Enoch  Pratt,  of  Baltimore.  The  government  of  the  institution  is 
vested  in  an  incorporated  association,  12  of  whose  directors  are  chosen  by  the  association,  two  by  the 
State  of  Maryland,  and  two  by  the  city  of  Baltimore. 

Attendance. — ^Total,  326;  all  male.  The  institution  is  somewhat  crowded  since  it  was  built  to 
accommodate  only  300.  In  addition  to  the  number  present  in  the  institution  there  are  about  300  on 
furlough  or  working  outside  under  contracts  made  with  the  managers. 

Boys  are  received  by  commitment  from  the  juvenile  courts  of  Baltimore  and  the  counties  c^  Biary- 
land.  Neglected  children,  and  those  convicted  of  incorrigibility,  larceny,  and  vagrancy  form  a  large 
portion  of  the  number  admitted.  Though  the  age  of  admission  is  from  zo  to  16,  a  few  exceptions  are 
made. 

Teachers  and  workers .'^Tatal,  30;  white  27,  colored  3;  male  28,  female  2;  executive  4,  teachers  6, 
night  watchmen  6,  industries  4,  farm  2,  nurse  i,  other  workers  7. 

Organitation. — Elementary:  The  boys  are  divided,  according  to  size,  among  six  houses.  They 
have  one-half  day  of  school  work  and  a  half  day  of  industrial  work.  The  work  is  elementary  and  Includes 
reading,  writing,  spelling,  arithmetic,  geography,  and  history. 

Industrial:  All  boys  are  assigned  for  a  half  day  to  one  of  the  industries.  The  work  is  practical 
rather  than  educational  in  its  aim  and  organization;  it  includes  broom  making,  shoemaking,  tailoring, 
and  agriculture.  The  broom  factory  is  leased  to  a  private  concern  and  the  labor  of  the  boys  is  done  under 
the  direction  of  one  of  the  teaching  force.  The  shoes  and  uniforms  of  the  boys  are  made  in  the  shops 
and  much  of  the  produce  used  in  the  dining  room  is  raised  on  the  farm. 

Placing  out:  A  placing-out  officer  gives  full  time  to  the  investigation  of  homes,  making  contracts, 
and  collecting  money  due  on  contracts.  The  merit  system  prevails  and  when  a  boy  has  made  his  required 
number  of ' '  merits  "  he  is  eligible  for  parole.  Some  are  returned  to  fheir  parents,  but  many  are  placed  out 
to  work  in  homes.  In  such  cases  the  contract  is  made  by  the  institution  and  the  wages  paid  are  kept  to 
the  credit  of  the  boy  and  turned  over  to  him  when  he  becomes  of  age.  In  this  way  some  boys  have 
from  $150  to  $300  with  which  to  start  life  when  they  leave  the  care  of  the  institution. 
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Financial,  191  $. — ^The  books  are  carefully  kept  in  accordance  with  a  good  system.  The  more 
important  items  were: 

Income,  excluding  noneducational  receipts $43, 444 

Expenditures,  less  noneducational  receipts 43, 310 

Indebtedness 6, 500 

Value  of  plant 285, 000 

Sources  of  income:  City  of  Baltimore,  $25,150;  State  of  Maryland,  $15,000;  other  sources,  $3,285. 
The  noneducational  receipts  amoimted  to  $4,670,  of  which  $2,340  was  from  the  shops  and  $2,330  from 
the  farm. 

Items  of  expendittu'e:  Material  and  supplies,  $22,555;  teachers'  salaries,  $18,400;  repairs,  $3,000; 
fuel,  light,  and  water,  $2,650;  traveling  expenses,  $350;  other  expenses,  $1,025. 

Plant, — Land:  Estimated  value,  $60,000.  The  land  comprises  1,250  acres,  of  which  700  are 
cultivated. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $175,000.  There  are  nine  well  constructed  brick  buildings  and  six 
frame  structures  of  varying  sizes.    The  grounds  and  buildings  are  clean  and  well  kept. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $50,000.  The  school  owns  a  large  amount  of  live  stock 
and  farm  implements,  machinery  for  shops,  and  good  furniture  and  equipment  for  the  buildings. 

Rtcommendations, — z.  That  as  soon  as  possible  the  plan  to  provide  a  separate  school  building  for 
all  the  boys  be  carried  out  and  that  the  school  work  be  organized  to  conform  more  closely  to  modem 
standards  in  reform  schools. 

2.  That  the  supervi»on  given  to  boys  working  outside  the  institution  be  increased  by  the  pro- 
vision of  more  placing-out  officers. 

3.  That  a  system  of  supervision  be  developed  so  that  the  staff  of  night  watchmen  may  be  reduced. 
Date  of  visit:  March,  19 16. 
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XII.  MISSISSIPPI. 

SCHOOL  FACILITIES  IN  THE  STATE. 

There  are  i, 009^487  colored  people  in  Mississippi^  forming  56.2  per  cent  of  the  total 
population.  They  constitute  69.6  per  cent  of  all  persons  engaged  in  agricultural  pur- 
suits in  the  State.  The  number  of  farms  cultivated  by  them  increased  28.2  per  cent 
between  1900  and  1910.  As  fanners,  renting  and  owning  land,  they  have  charge  of 
6445,077  acres;  as  farm  laborers,  they  undoubtedly  cultivate  a  much  larger  area. 
While  the  United  States  census  indicates  hopeful  progress  in  the  decrease  of  illiteracy 
and  in  the  improvement  of  health  conditions,  illiterates  are  still  35.6  per  cent  of  the 
persons  10  years  of  age  and  over  and  19.4  per  cent  of  the  children  10  to  14  years  of  age, 
and  the  death  rate  is  almost  twice  as  high  as  that  of  the  white  people.  Such  a  degree  of 
illiteracy  and  ill  health  is  certain  evidence  of  extensive  waste  of  economic  resources 
and  htunan  eneigy.  In  view  of  these  facts,  it  is  important  to  note  the  following  sum- 
mary of  the  public-school  facilities  and  educational  needs  of  Mississippi  as  they  are 
shown  in  the  reports  of  the  United  States  census  and  the  State  superintendent  of  public 
instruction: 

White.  Nciro. 

Population,  X910 786,  III  1,009,487 

Qiildren  6  to  14  years  of  age,  1910 173, 020  238,  xox 

Children  6  to  14  in  51  counties,  19x0 lai,  233  150, 758 

Teachers'  salaries  in  public  schools,  51  counties ' $1, 284, 910  $340, 459 

Teachers'  salaries  per  child  in  51  counties,  19x2-13  ' $xa  60  $2.  26 

Percentage  illiterate  in  19x0 5.  2  35.  6 

Percentage  living  in  rural  communities  in  19x0 85.  8  9a  6 

PfMic  appropriaHons. — ^Teachers'  salaries  are  not  reported  by  race  in  the  biennial 
report  of  the  State  superintendent.  An  effort  is,  however,  made  by  the  superintendent 
to  give  the  average  expenditures  for  salaries  for  each  white  and  colored  child  enrolled. 
Owing  to  obvious  inaccuracies  in  many  of  these  averages,  per  capita  figures- based  on 
them  were  computed  for  only  20  counties.  Through  correspondence  both  with  the  State 
office  and  the  county  superintendents,  facts  were  obtained  for  31  other  counties.  Map 
18,  therefore,  includes  the  per  capita  figures  for  only  51  of  the  counties  in  the  State. 

The  public-school  teachers  of  the  51  counties  reporting  received  $1,625,369  in  sala- 
ries in  1 91 2-1 3.  Of  this  sum  $1,284,9x0  was  for  the  teachers  of  121,233  white  children 
and  $340,459  was  for  the  teachers  of  150,758  colored  children.  On  a  per  capita  basis 
this  is  $io.6orfor  each  white  child  of  school  age  and  $2.26  for  each  colored  child.'  Map 
18  presents  these  figures  for  each  county  in  Mississippi,  the  proportion  of  Negroes  being 
indicated  by  the  shading.  The  inequalities  are  greatest  in  counties  with  the  largest 
proportion  of  Negroes.    The  per  capita  sums  for  white  children  decrease  and  those  for 


>  Xeachen'  salaries  lor  other  ooonties  not  available. 

*  These  figures  were  computed  by  dividing  the  teachers'  salaries  in  public  schools  by  the  number  of  children  6  lo  14  yean 
of  agecBumerated  by  the  United  States  census  of  29x0. 
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The  upper  fisure  in  each  county  is  for  white  children,  the  lower  for  cokxcd. 
The  shading  indicates  the  percentage  of  Negroes  in  the  total  population. 
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colored  children  inciease  with  considerable  regularity  as  the  proportion  of  Negroes 
becomes  smaller.  The  extent  of  this  regularity  appears  in  the  following  table,  which 
shows  the  per  capita  expenditme  for  county  groups,  based  on  the  percentage  of  Negro 
population: 

White  sd»ool  Negro  scImo]  Per  oftpita    Per  capita 
Ooiiiity  groups,  percentage  of  Negroes  in  the  itopahtioa,  populatiim.    population.*      white.  Negro. 

Counties  under  xo  per  cent 2, 846  2S0  $5. 67  $3.  $2 

Counties  xo  to  2$  per  cent 13, 060  3, 580  6.  54  a.  51 

Counties  2$  to  50  per  cent 71, 608  45, 202  9. 04  a.  29 

•  Counties  50  to  75  per  cent 24, 88a  54,  iia  14. 35  2. 24 

Cotxnties  75  to  100  per  cent 8, 837  47, 584  aa  49  a.  2$ 

The  high  per  capita  cost  for  white  children  in  the  "black  belt"  counties  is  partly 
explained  by  the  fact  that  the  children  are  few  in  number  and  widely  scattered.  The 
smaller  cost  of  schools  for  colored  children  is  due  partly  to  the  lower  wage  scale  of  colored 
teachers  and  partly  to  the  very  limited  provision  for  high-school  education.  It  is  appar- 
ent, however,  that  these  explanations  by  no  means  account  for  the  wide  divergencies  in 
the  "black  belt "  counties.  In  addition  to  the  salaries  of  teachers  in  white  public  schools, 
the  State  appropriated  $336,584  to  maintain  one  normal  school  and  three  institutions  of 
higher  learning.  To  the  salaries  of  colored  public-school  teachers  the  State  added 
$1 1 ,000  to  supplement  the  income  of  the  agricultural  and  mechanical  school  for  colored 
people,  largely  maintained  by  the  Federal  Government. 

Private  financial  aid. — ^The  deficiencies  in  the  public  expenditures  for  the  education 
of  the  colored  people  largely  explain  the  active  campaigns  for  private  schools  since  the 
Civil  War.  As  a  result  of  this  activity  the  private  schools  have  a  property  valuation 
of  $1,282,902,  an  annual  income  of  $177,425,  and  an  attendance  of  7,044  pupils,  of 
whom  6,278  are  in  elementary  grades.  In  this  connection  it  is  important  to  note  the 
concentration  of  these  facilities  in  Hinds  County,  as  indicated  by  the  following  figuies 
for  private  schools  in  that  county:  Value  of  property  $487,692,  annual  income  $7i.,893. 
It  is  sometimes  thought  that  the  liberal  private  contributions  to  these  schools  make  up 
for  the  inequalities  in  the  public  appropriations  for  the  education  of  white  and  colored 
youth.  In  Mississippi,  however,  the  total  expenditures  of  both  public  and  private 
schools  for  colored  people  are  considerably  less  than  the  expenditures  for  white  teachers 
in  public  schools  alone.  A  summary  of  the  income  and  property  of  the  private  and 
higher  colored  schools,  grouped  according  to  ownership,  is  given  in  the  following  table: 

Number  of  Annual  Velne  of 

Owncnhip  of  colored  sdioob.                                                                 sclioob.  incame.  property. 

Total  private  schools 46  $177, 4^$  $x,  282, 90a         "* 

Independent 4  33, 618  314,  aao     '  ^ 

Denominational 4a  143, 807  968, 68a 

State  and  Federal i  47, 774  258, 500        f 

According  to  this  table  the  annual  income  and  property  value  of  the  denomina- 
tional schools  are  much  higher  than  those  of  the  independent  schools.  The  annual  income 
of  the  colored  schools  owned  by  denominations  whose  membership  is  white  or  largely 

*  In  counties  reporting. 
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so  aggregates  $110,434,  ^  against  $33,373  for  those  of  the  colored  denominations.  The 
property  owned  by  the  former  group  is  valued  at  $743,092  and  that  owned  by  the  latter 
at  $225,590.  Some  of  the  schools  controlled  by  white  denominations  receive  consid- 
erable sums  of  money  from  their  colored  members.  The  statistics  of  the  State  and 
Federal  school,  with  an  income  of  $47,774  and  property  valuation  of  $258,500,  are  in 
striking  contrast  with  those  of  the  private  schook.  In  addition  to  the  private  aid 
reported  in  the  above  table,  $4,249  was  appropriated  for  general  supervision  and  special 
phases  of  education  by  the  Jeanes  Fund  and  the  Rosenwald  Rural  School  Building  Fund. 
While  there  are  in  all  46  private  schools,  only  23  play  any  important  part  in 
the  educational  activities  of  the  State.  Some  of  the  remaining  23  are  justified  only  on 
denominational  grounds;  the  majority,  however,  are  so  hampered  by  small  income  or 
poor  management  that  the  State  receives  little  benefit  from  them.  The  schools  of  the 
first  group  are  described  under  their  respective  counties  and  their  location  shown  on 
Map  19.  The  schools  of  the  second  group  are  summarized  according  to  ownership  and 
discussed  at  the  end  of  this  chapter.  The  attendance  of  the  private  and  higher  colored 
schools  by  ownership  groups  is  indicated  in  the  following  statement: 

Tout  Ble- 

Ntunberof      Attend-  men-       Seoood- 

Ownership  of  colored  schools.  schools.  anoe.  tary.  ory. 

Total  private  schools 46  '7, 044  6, 278  738 

Independent 4  858  823  35 

Denominational 42  ^6, 186  5, 455  703 

State  and  Federal i  484  337  147 

In  view  of  the  frequency  of  the  terms  '* academy**  and  ''college"  in  the  names  of 
these  private  institutions,  it  is  important  to  note  that  less  than  one-tenth  of  their  pupils 
are  of  secondary  grade  and  only  28  are  in  college  classes. 

Attendance, — ^The  United  States  census  reported  238,101  colored  children  of  ele- 
mentary school  age,  of  whom  only  151,581  are  attending  school.  A  study  of  the  figures 
for  the  public  and  private  schools  shows  that  while  a  majority  of  the  elementary  colored 
pupils  are  in  the  public  schools,  the  majority  of  the  secondary  and  all  of  the  college 
pupils  are  in  private  schools.  The  majority  of  the  white  secondary  and  college  pupils 
are  in  public  schools. 

Elementary, — ^The  inadequacy  of  the  elementary  school  system  for  colored  children 
is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  attendance  in  both  public  and  private  schools  is  less 
than  64  per  cent  of  the  children  between  the  ages  of  6  and  14  years.  The  average  term 
of  the  public  schools  is  under  6  months  for  both  races  and  still  less  for  the  Negroes 
alone.  Many  of  the  teachers  have  poor  preparation.  The  6,278  pupils  in  the  private 
schools  are  fairly  well  taught,  but  they  form  only  a  small  part  of  the  151,581  chil> 
dren  attending  school  and  a  still  smaller  fraction  of  the  238,101  children  of  elementary 
school  age. 

Secondary. — ^There  is  very  little  public  provision  for  the  secondary  instruction  of 
colored  people  in  Mississippi.  The  State  school  at  Alcorn  maintains  a  four-year  sec* 
ondary  course.  There  are  no  four-year  public  high  schools  and  the  only  three-year 
public  high  school  is  at  Yazoo  City.    This  school  shares  its  building  with  large  ele- 

^  Includes  a8  college  xMipils. 


□  ' 


Uap  19. — Pkivats  schools  for  Negkoss  im  Mississippi. 
The  circlea  show  the  location  and  the  annual  income  of  the  more  impor- 
tant scboob.    The  shading  indicates  the  percentage  of  Negroes  in  Qic 
total  population. 
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mentary  grades.     There  are  probably  8  or  lo  other  public  schools  enrolling  a  few  pupils 
above  the  elementary  grades. 

Of  the  934  secondary  colored  pupils  in  Mississippi  738  are  in  19  private  schools. 
Four-year  courses  are  maintained  in  5  of  these  private  schools,  with  an  enrollment  of 
355  pupils.  The  secondary  work  of  the  remaining  14  schools  varies  from  a  few  subjects 
above  the  elementary  grades  to  a  full  three-year  course.  The  courses  of  study  of  most 
of  these  schools  follow  closely  the  college  preparatory  or  classical  type.  Many  of  them 
still  require  Greek  and  practically  all  make  Latin  the  central  subject. 

College. — ^Tougaloo  University  offers  a  college  course  for  a  few  pupils.  Jackson 
College,  Southern  Christian  College,  and  Rust  College  also  have  a  few  pupils  in  college 
classes.  None  of  these  schools,  however,  have  sufficient  teaching  force  for  college 
work.  A  few  have  ministers'  training  courses  consisting  of  a  mixture  of  elementary, 
secondary,  and  theological  subjects. 

Teacher  training. — ^The  most  urgent  need  of  the  colored  schools  in  Mississippi  is 
trained  teachers.  The  supply  now  depends  almost  entirely  upon  the  secondary  schools, 
most  of  which  are  private  institutions.  Of  these  only  five  offer  a  fair  course  in  teacher 
training.  Four  others  include  one  or  two  teacher-training  subjects  in  their  general 
courses.  The  pupils  in  the  graduating  classes  of  all  of  these  schools  number  about  160, 
an  annual  output  obviously  inadequate  to  meet  the  need  for  teachers  in  a  State  with 
over  1,000,000  colored  people  and  over  4,100  colored  public-school  teachers. 

Industrial. — ^The  State  school  is  equipped  to  teach  trades.  The  industrial  work  of 
the  private  schools  is  limited.  Two  of  the  schools  have  large  industrial  plants,  but 
their  interest  has  been  so  centered  on  acquiring  the  plant  that  the  simpler  industrial 
activities  have  been  neglected;  11  other  schools  have  satisfactory  industrial  work  in 
one  or  two  lines  and  7  are  making  some  effort  in  this  direction. 

Agricultural. — The  facilities  for  agricultural  instruction  at  the  State  school  and  at 
Tougaloo  University  are  good.  Five  other  schools  have  farms  on  which  their  students 
work  as  laborers,  the  educational  value  of  this  labor  var3ang  with  the  school.  Most  of 
the  schools  have  been  so  intent  on  cultivating  a  large  farm  that  they  have  overlooked 
the  value  of  a  well-planned  course  in  gardening.  Six  of  the  private  schools  of  the  State 
have  such  a  course. 

Supervision. — In  191 6  the  State  Department  of  Education  with  the  cooperation  of 
the  General  Education  Board  employed  a  supervisor  of  colored  schools  to  travel  through- 
out the  State,  encouraging  school  improvement  and  urging  the  addition  of  industrial  work 
to  the  curriculum.  Fourteen  counties  in  the  State  have  Jeanes  Fund  supervising  indus- 
trial teachers  who  travel  among  the  nu:al  schools  encouraging  industrial  work  and 
extending  the  influence  of  the  school  into  the  community.  The  Jeanes  Fund  appro- 
priated $3,949  to  this  work,  the  counties  gave  $1,012,  and  the  supervisors  raised  $2,714 
by  appeals  to  the  people. 

SUMMARY   OF  BDUCATIONAL   NBEDS. 

I.  The  strengthening  and  extension  of  the  elementary  school  system.  The  only 
agencies  able  to  supply  this  need  are  the  States,  the  counties,  and  the  local  public-school 
districts. 
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2.  The  increase  of  teacher-training  facilities.  To  this  end  secondary  schools  with 
teacher-training  courses  should  be  provided,  more  summer  schools  and  teachers'  insti- 
tutes should  be  maintained,  and  the  private  schools  should  cooperate  with  the  State 
department  of  education  by  placing  more  emphasis  on  teacher-training  courses  in 
accordance  with  State  standards. 

3.  More  provision  for  instruction  in  gardening,  household  arts,  and  simple  indus- 
tries. In  developing  this  work,  counties  should  realize  the  possibilities  of  the  Jeanes 
Fund  industrial  supervisors. 

4.  More  instruction  in  agriculture  and  in  the  problems  of  rural  life,  so  that  teachers 
and  leaders  may  be  developed  for  a  people  80  per  cent  rural. 

5.  The  maintenance  of  industrial  high  schools  in  cities. 

PRIVATE  AND  HIGHER  SCHOOLS. 

The  private  and  higher  schools  of  Mississippi  are  herewith  described.  Counties  and 
cities  in  which  the  more  important  institutions  are  located  are  presented  as  a  back- 
ground for  the  discussion  of  the  individual  schools.  The  counties  are  arranged  in 
alphabetical  order. 

ADAMS  COUNTY. 

WUtc  NcciQw 

Population,  1910 6, 353  18, 908 

Children6tDX4year9of  ag€,  1910 Xt^og  4, 144 

Teacheis'  salaries  in  public  schools,  1912-13 (>)  (i) 

Teachers' salaries  per  child  6  to  14  in  county (*)  (>) 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910 i.  9  4a  3 

The  rural  population  is  53.3  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  number  of  teachers  is  41  in 
white  schools  and  48  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance  is  932  white  pupils  and 
2,242  colored  pupils. 

These  statistics  indicate  the  need  for  increased  school  facilities.  The  work  of  the 
elementary  schools  should  be  extended  and  strengthened.  Natchez  College  should  be 
developed  as  a  school  where  pupils  from  the  surrounding  rural  districts  may  board  and 
supplement  the  limited  training  of  the  rural  schools.  The  Ward  Academy  is  of  slight 
educational  value  to  the  community;  its  work  is  described  in  the  summary  of  small 
schools  of  miscellaneous  denominations,  at  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

NATCHEZ. 
NATCHEZ  COLLEGE. 

Principal:  S.  H.  C.  Owens. 

A  school  of  elementary  and  secondary  grade  with  fairly  good  management.  Exces- 
sive time  is  given  to  instruction  in  foreign  languages  and  the  provision  for  industrial 
training  is  inadequate. 

The  school  was  founded  in  1885  by  the  Mississippi  Baptist  State  Convention  and  it 
is  owned  and  controlled  by  that  body. 

Attendance. — ^Total,  174;  elementary  133,  secondary  41;  boarders  76.  Of  the 
secondary  pupils  14  were  male  and  27  female. 

Teachers. — Total,  5;  all  colored;  male  2,  female  3;  academic  4,  others  i. 

>  >S«l>rif<  not  reported  by  race. 
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Organization. — Elementary:  The  elementary  work  is  done  in  the  "preparatory 
normal"  and  the  first  year  of  the  "academic"  department.  Only  one  regular  teacher 
reports  elementary  grades. 

Secondary:  The  course  includes  Latin,  Greek,  geometry,  dvil  government,  and 
natural  science.  The  catalogue  claims  normal  and  academic  courses.  The  teaching 
force  is  inadequate  and  the  pupils  are  not  prepared  for  the  subjects  offered. 

Financialy  1912-13, — ^No  financial  records  are  kept  at  the  school  except  the  list  of 
the  receipts  from  board  and  tuition.  The  nonresident  treasurer  is  minister  in  another 
town  of  the  State.    As  far  as  could  be  determined  the  more  important  items  were: 

Income,  excluding  naneducational  receipts $4, 044 

Expenditures,  less  noneducational  receipts 4, 044 

Indebtedness 11, 745 

.    Value  of  plant 36, 200 

Sources  of  income:  Baptist  State  convention,  $  3,500;  tuition  and  fees,  $544.  The 
noneducational  receipts  were  from  the  boarding  department  and  amounted  to  approxi- 
mately $2,000. 

Items  of  expenditure :  Supplies  for  boarding  and  other  departments,  $2,544;  salaries, 
$2,200;  other  expenses,  $1,299. 

Indebtedness :  The  entire  school  plant  is  mortgaged  for  $1 1 ,  000.  In  addition  $545 
was  due  teachers  for  back  salaries  and  there  was  an  indebtedness  of  $200  in  running 
accounts. 

Plant — ^Land:  Estimated  value,  $10,000.  The  school  owns  about  16  acres  of  land 
on  the  edge  of  town.     No  part  of  the  land  is  used  for  teaching  agriculture. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $25,000.  There  are  three  2-story  buildings.  One  of 
these,  used  for  girls'  dormitory,  is  of  brick;  the  others,  used  for  classrooms  an4  bojrs' 
dormitory,  are  frame  structures.     The  buildings  were  dean  and  in  fairly  good  repair. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $1,200.  The  equipment  consists  of  the 
furniture  for  classrooms,  dormitories,  and  office. 

Recommendations, — i.  That  the  teaching  force  be  increased. 

2.  That  the  educational  work  be  reorganized,  the  pupils  more  carefully  graded, 
and  provision  made  for  teacher  training,  gardening,  and  simple  industrial  work.^ 

Date  of  visit:  February,  1914.     Facts  verified,  191 5. 

BOLIVAR  COUNTY. 

White.  Negro. 

Foptdadon,  1910 6,098  42, 763 

Children  6  to  14  years  of  age,  1910 if  184  8,819 

Teachers' salaries  in  public  schools,  1912-13 $3X,  573  $3x,  105 

Teachers 'salaries  per  child  6  to  14  in  county $18. 22  $2. 39 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910 a.  5  36 

The  entire  population  is  rural.    The  number  of  teachers  is  45  in  white  schools  and 

148  in  colored  schools.    The  average  attendance  is  798  white  pupils  and  4,979  colored 

pupils. 

These  statistics  indicate  a  need  for  additional  school  facilities.    The  work  of 

the  elementary  schools  should  be  extended  and  strengthened.    The  Shelby  Normal 

Institute  and  the  Rosedale  Normal  School  are  both  Baptist  schools  receiving  support 

^  See  recommendations  in  summary  chapter,  p.  sa. 
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from  the  county.  They  are  the  only  schools  in  thdr  communities,  and  the  county 
should  be  urged  to  take  them  over.  The  Baptist  school  at  Mound  Bayou  is  of  slight 
educational  value  to  the  community.  In  addition  to  the  public  school  two  private 
schools  are  maintained  in  Mound  Bayou.  One  of  these  is  supported  by  the  colored 
Baptists  and  the  other  by  the  American  Missionary  Association.  All  of  the  people 
in  the  town  are  colored.  Effort  should  be  made  to  have  the  public  school  care  for  the 
elementary  grades  so  that  the  Mound  Bayou  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute  may 
develop  as  a  central  training  institution  where  pupils  may  board  and  supplement  the 
limited  schooling  received  in  the  rural  schools. 

MOUND  BAYOU. 
MOUND  BAYOU  NORMAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  INSTITOTE. 

Principal:  B.  F.  Ousley. 

An  elementary  day  school  with  a  few  high-school  pupils.  The  school  was  founded 
in  1892  by  the  American  Missionary  Association,  and  is  owned  and  supported  by  that 
board. 

Attendance. — ^Total,  226;  elementary  220,  secondary  6.  The  reported  enrollment 
for  the  year  was  245.     Of  the  elementary  pupils  143  were  in  the  first  three  grades. 

Teachers. — ^Total,  6;  all  colored;  male  2,  female  4.  The  teachers  are  doing  good 
work  under  adverse  conditions. 

Organization. — ^The  regular  elementary  subjects  are  taught,  with  a  small  amount 
of  time  devoted  to  sewing.  The  rooms,  especially  in  the  fijist  four  grades,  were 
crowded.     There  were  80  in  one  room  on  the  day  of  visit. 

Financial^  igij-14. — The  accounts  are  kept  in  accordance  with  a  simple  system 
recently  installed  by  the  American  Missionary  Association.  The  more  important  items 
for  the  year  were: 

Income $1, 720 

Expenditures i,  720 

Value  of  plant 4, 300 

Sources  of  income :  Tuition  and  fees,  $1,036;  American  Missionary  Association,  $515; 
other  sources,  $169. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Salaries,  $1,501;  other  expenses,  $219. 

Plant. — Land:  Estimated  value,  $1,000.  The  land  comprises  25  acres.  None  of 
the  land  is  used  for  teaching  agriculture. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $3,000.  There  are  two  frame  buildings.  They  are 
fairly  well  kept  but  in  need  of  repair. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $300.  The  equipment  consists  of  simple 
classroom  furniture. 

Recommendations. — i .  That  the  board  endeavor  to  have  the  public  authorities  provide 
for  all  the  pupils  in  the  lower  elementary  grades  so  that  this  school  may  become  a  county 
training  school. 

2.  That  provision  be  made  for  teacher-tndning,  theory  and  practice  of  gardenings 
and  manual  training.^ 

3.  That  the  plant  be  improved  and  enlarged. 
Date  of  visit:  March,  1914,  March,  1915. 


1 


See  recomnifndatians  in  summary  diapCer,  p.  aa. 
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CHICKASAW  COUNTY. 

White.  Negro. 

Papulation,  1910 10,130  12,714 

Children  6  to  14  yeazs  of  age,  1910 2, 300  3,  iii 

Teachers'  salaries  in  public  schools,  1912-13 $23, 941  $4, 853 

Teachers'  salaries  per  child  6  to  14  in  county $ia  88  $1,  56 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910 3.  o  27.  5 

The  rural  poptdadon  is  88.7  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  ntunber  pi  teachers  is  89  in 
white  schools  and  48  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance  is  1,865  white  pupils 
and  2,282  colored  pupils. 

These  statistics  indicate  the  need  for  additional  school  facilities.  The  work  of  the 
elementary  schools  should  be  extended  and  strengthened.  In  view  of  the  need  for 
training  to  supplement  the  work  of  the  rural  schools  the  town  of  Okolona  should  pro- 
vide for  the  elementary  pupils  so  that  the  Okolona  Industrial  School  may  center  its 
energy  on  industrial  and  agricultural  work  for  boarding  pujHls. 

OKOLONA. 
OKOLONA  EWUSTRIAL  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  Wallace  A.  Battle. 

An  industrial  and  agricultural  school  of  elementary  grade  with  a  few  pupils  in 
secondary  subjects.  The  school  is  controlled  by  an  independent  board  of  Trustees  who  are 
capable  northern  and  southern  men  of  both  races,  and  whose  activities  indfcate  a  real 
interest  in  the  school.  It  is  worthy  of  aid,  but  in  need  of  improvement  in  organiza- 
tion and  administration. 

Attendance, — ^Total,  230;  elementary  182,  secondary  19,  special  29;  boarders,  82. 
Most  of  the  elementary  pupils  are  from  the  town  of  Okolona. 

Teachers  and  workers, — ^Total,  16;  all  colored;  male  7,  female  9;  ac^^demic  8, 
industrial  7,  agriculture  i.  There  were  also  7  student  teachers.  A  majority  of  the 
teachers  are  graduates  of  this  school  or  institutions  of  similar  rank. 

Organization, — Elementary:  The  elementary  work  coverr  the  kindergarten  and  the 
regular  eight  grades.  To  these  grades  only  four  regular  teachers  are  assigned,  with  such 
assistance  as  the  industrial  teachers  can  give. 

Secondary:  The  subjects  offered  in  the  secondary  course  are  wisely  selected  to  pre- 
pare the  pupils  to  teach  in  rural  schools.  Two  teachers  give  all  their  time  to  secondary 
work,  while  the  principal  and  industrial  teachers  give  part  time. 

Industrial :  All  boarding  pupils  are  required  to  work  one  school  day  and  Saturday 
at  some  trade  or  industry.  Two  periods  a  week,  begiiming  with  the  fifth  grade,  are 
given  to  cooking  and  one  period  a  week,  beginning  with  the  seventh  grade  to  sewing. 
Eight  teachers,  including  one  teacher  for  agriculture  and  two  for  cooking  and  sewing, 
are  assigned  to  industrial  subjects.  The  teacher  of  agriculture  reports  20  pupils  in  his 
department.  The  trade  teachers  report  five  pupils  in  engineering,  four  in  printing, 
eight  in  shoemaking,  and  two  in  blacksmithing.  The  scant  attendance  in  these  four 
trades  and  in  carpentry  indicates  the  need  for  simplifying  the  trade  instruction. 
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Financial^  1914-13, — ^The  accounting  system  was  inadequate  but  effort  was  being 
made  to  install  a  new  system.  As  far  as  could  be  determined,  the  more  important  items 
were: 

Income,  excluding  noneducatknud  receipts $8, 610 

Expendituxes,  less  naneducational  receipts 8»  610 

Indebtedness *. aa,  463 

Value  of  plant 133, 740 

Sourcesof  income:  General  donations,  $8,1 10;  tuition  and  fees,  $500.  The  nonedu- 
cational  receipts  were  from  the  boarding  department,  farm,  and  shop,  and  amounted  to 

$8,542. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Salaries  and  supplies,  $9,042;  payment  on  debt,  $3,319; 
steam  heating  system,  $1,500;  interest  and  insurance,  $1,403;  repairs  and  additions, 
$1,310;  shop  equipment,  $278;  other  purposes,  $300. 

Indebtedness:  Of  the  indebtedness  $14,500  was  in  bonds  issued  by  the  school, 
$6,485  in  promissory  notes,  and  $1,478  in  miscellaneous  accounts. 

Plani. — Land:  Estimated  value,  $49,500.  The  land  comprises  380  acres,  of  which 
60  acres  are  in  city  lots.    Most  of  the  remainder  of  the  land  is  under  cultivation. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $76,540.  The  buildings  include  a  laige  four-story 
structure,  used  for  administration,  classrooms,  and  girls'  dormitory,  two  laige  frame 
buildings,  two  neat  cottages,  and  several  small  structures.  The  buildings  are  heated 
by  steam  and  lighted  by  the  school  electrical  plant.  Most  of  them  are  in  good  repair. 
Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $7,700.  Of  this  $3,500  was  in  farm  imple- 
ments and  live  stock,  $2,000  in  laundry,  printing  office,  and  shop  equipment,  $1,200  in 
furniture  and  classroom  equipment,  and  $1,000  in  library  books. 

Recommendations. — i.  That  the  trustees,  in  cooperation  with  the  principal,  simplify 
the  organization,  especially  the  industrial  activities.^ 

2.  That  the  boarding  department  be  enlarged  so  that  the  advantages  of  the  school 
may  be  available  to  as  many  communities  as  possible.  This  will  probably  necessitate 
an  appeal  for  aid  to  Okolona  City  for  the  large  elementary  department  of  local  pupils. 

3.  That  so  far  as  possible  the  teachers  employed  shall  be  from  schools  of  higher 
grade  than  Okolona. 

4.  That  expenditures  for  enlargement  of  plant  or  equipment  be  deferred  until  all 
debts  are  paid. 

5.  That  a  committee  of  trustees  study  carefully  the  business  management  to  effect 
all  necessary  economy. 

6.  That  a  good  accounting  S3rstem  be  installed  and  the  books  audited  annually 
by  an  accredited  accountant. 

Dates  of  visits:  February,  1914;  March,  191 5;  February,  1916. 

CLAIBORNE  COUNTY. 

White.  Negro. 

Popnlftticm,  1910 3, 786  X3>  608 

Children  6  to  14  yean  of  age,  1910 806  31238 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910 a.  6  35. 8 

^  See  in  nmiumdationt  ia  MtmiMuy  rtiiptrr,  p.  »>. 
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The  entire  population  is  rural.  The  number  of  teachers  is  44  in  white  schools  and 
49  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance  is  738  white  pupils  and  2,513  colored 
pupils. 

These  statistics  indicate  the  need  for  additional  school  facilities.  The  work  of  the 
elementary  schools  should  be  extended  and  strengthened.  A  Jeanes  Fund  supervising 
industrial  teacher  travels  among  the  rural  schools  aiding  the  teachers  to  do  industrial 
work  and  to  extend  the  influence  of  their  school  into  the  community. 

ALCORN. 

ALCORN  AGRICULTURAL  AND  MECHANICAL  COLLEGK 

President:  L.  J.  Rowan.* 

A  school  of  secondary  grade  with  over  two-thirds  of  its  pupils  enrolled  in  the  ele- 
mentary department.  The  large  industrial  and  agricultural  equipment  is  not  ade- 
quately used. 

The  school  site,  formerly  owned  by  ''Oakland  College,"  an  institution  maintained 
by  southern  Presb3rterians  for  white  students,  was  purchased  by  the  State  in  187 1.  In 
1878  the  institution  received  its  charter  and  present  name.  As  the  Mississippi  Agii- 
cultural  and  Mechanical  School  it  is  owned  by  the  State  and  supported  largely  by  the 
Federal  funds  for  agricultural  and  mechanical  education.  Control  is  vested  in  a  board 
of  nine  trustees,  consisting  of  the  governor  and  other  white  men  appointed  by  him. 

AUendance. — ^Total,  484;  elementary  337,  secondary  147.  Of  the  199  pupils 
above  the  seventh  grade,  136  were  male  and  63  female;  179  were  boarders.  All  but 
10  were  from  Mississippi.    The  reported  enrollment  for  the  year  was  577. 

Teachers  and  workers. — ^Total,  24;  all  colored;  male  20,  female  4;  academic  11, 
agriculture  5,  industrial  6,  matron  and  nurse.  The  majority  of  the  industrial  teachers 
have  one  or  two  classes  in  addition  to  their  regular  work.  The  number  of  the  teachers 
trained  at  Alcorn  is  entirely  too  large.*  Of  18  teachers  reporting  previous  training,  5 
have  never  attended  any  other  school,  while  7  received  the  larger  part  of  their  training 
at  Alcorn  and  have  supplemented  it  only  by  attending  summer  schools. 

Organization. — Classroom  work  is  done  in  the  forenoon  and  industrial  work  from  2 
to  5  in  the  afternoon. 

Elementary:  The  elementary  work  is  done  in  the  three  upper  elementary  grades 
and  in  the  first  grade  of  the  so-called  preparatory  department. 

Secondary :  The  second  year  of  the  preparatory  department  and  the  four  years  of 
the  so-called  college  constitute  a  fairly  good  high-school  course.  The  subjects  are: 
Latin,  I  year;  English,  2>^;  mathematics,  2 >^;  elementary  science,  5;  physical  geography, 
}^ ;  history  and  civics,  2}4 ;  sociology  and  economics,  i  }4 ',  psychology,  i ;  education,  X ; 
ethics,  }4',  bookkeeping,  ^.  An  additional  year  of  Latin  is  elected  by  15  pupils. 
The  variety  of  courses  attempted  in  these  subjects  limits  the  time  allowed  to  each  and 
affects  especially  psychology  and  other  teacher-training  subjects.  Practice  teaching 
is  omitted  from  the  regular  program  of  the  secondary  students. 

>  Blectcd  since  date  of  visit.  *  President  Rowan  states  that  this  policy  has  now  been  duaged. 
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Industrial:  Four  men  teach  trades  to  boys.  The  shops  are  fairly  well  equipped. 
The  attendance  of  pupils  above  the  seventh  grade  in  the  trades  was:  Carpentry,  41; 
blacksmithing,  33;  shoemaking,  19;  painting,  15.  Intetest  in  industrial  work  is  main- 
tained by  allowing  a  compensation  to  all  students  who  havs  completed  their  first  year 
in  the  shop.  Two  teachers  handle  the  courses  in  sewing  and  cooking.  Nurse  training 
is  reported  by  five  girls.    The  equipment  for  the  training  of  girls  is  not  adequate. 

Agriculture:  The  teaching  force,  land,  and  equipment  are  ample.  Good  crops  are 
raised,  despite  the  somewhat  lax  organixation.  Classroom  agriculture  and  some  practice 
gardening  are  required  of  all  preparatory  classes.  In  the  upper  classes  theoretical 
courses  are  given  to  the  students  selecting  agriculture  as  a  trade.  Twenty-three  pupils 
are  reported  in  this  group.  Many  of  the  boys  help  to  pay  their  expenses  through  farm 
labor. 

Discipline :  The  bo3rs'  rooms  are  not  weU  supervised.  There  is  lack  of  the  thorough- 
ness that  could  be  developed  through  a  military  system. 

Financial,  1912-13. — ^The  books  are  carefully  kept,  but  the  S3rstem  does  not  facili- 
tate a  clear  analysis  of  all  the  financial  operations.  The  nonresident  treasurer  handles 
the  cash  funds  appropriated  by  the  Federal  Govenunent  and  the  State,  and  also  receives 
a  monthly  report  of  the  local  transactions.  The  more  important  items  for  the  year 
were  as  follows: 

Income,  excluding  noneducational  receipts $47, 774 

Bxpenditures,  less  noneducationAl  receipts 45, 779 

Value  of  plant 458, 500 

Sources  of  income:  Federal  Government,  $36,774;  State  appropriations  for  current 
purposes,  $11,000.  The  noneducational  receipts  amounted  to  $20,845,  ^  follows: 
Boarding  department,  $17,727;  farm,  $2,712;  industrial  department,  $405. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Salaries,  $21,748;  material  and  supplies  for  boarding  depart- 
ment, $12,771;  student  labor,  $12,303;  repa^^  and  additions  to  buildings,  $5,750;  light 
and  heat,  $4,997;  equipment,  $3,640;  farm  supplies,  $2,250;  shop  supplies,  $1,485; 
outside  labor,  $1,380;  printing  and  miscellaneous  expenses,  $300. 

The  large  expenditure  for  student  labor  is  accounted  for  partly  by  the  fact  that 
most  of  the  students  on  the  farm  and  in  the  shops  receive  from  2  to  8  cents  per  hour 
for  their  time. 

Plant, — Land:  Estimated  value,  $9,000.  The  school  land  comprises  900  acres,  of 
which  250  acres  are  cultivated.  A  few  acres  are  used  for  school  campus  and  the  remainder 
is  in  woodland.  The  school  site  is  located  9  miles  from  Lorman,  the  nearest  railroad 
station.    The  school  grounds  are  well  kept. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $220,000.  The  main  building  is  of  brick  and  contains 
recitation  rooms,  chapel,  library,  and  offices.  There  are  six  dormitories  for  boys  and 
one  for  girls,  each  valued  at  about  $15,000.  The  students'  infirmary  and  clinical 
laboratory  are  worth  about  $800  each.  The  brick  industrial  building,  which  contains 
all  the  school  shops,  is  worth  about  $10,000;  the  dining  hall  is  a  frame  structure,  worth 
about  $8,000;  the  bams  are  valued  at  $1,800.  In  addition  there  are  the  president's 
home  and  17  teachers'  cottages  of  varying  sizes  and  values.  All  the  buildings  are  in 
good  repair  and  fairly  well  kept. 
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Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $29,500,  as  follows:  Scientific  apparatus, 
machinery  and  furniture,  $16,000;   live  stock,  $10,000;   books  in  library,  $3,500. 

Recommendations. — i.  That  the  president  be  given  more  authority  in  the  employ- 
ment and  management  of  teachers. 

2.  That  provision  be  made  for  teacher  training. 

3.  That  the  teaching  force  be  selected  from  institutions  with  larger  facilities  for 
education. 

4.  That  the  industrial  and  agricultural  departments  be  more  effectively  organized. 

5.  That  an  accounting  system  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  school  be  installed  and  the 
books  audited  annually  by  an  accredited  accountant. 

6.  That  there  be  closer  cooperation  between  the  president  and  the  treasurer  and 
all  the  books  be  kept  at  the  school  under  the  supervision  of  the  treasurer. 

7.  That  theory  and  practice  of  gardening  be  made  a  part  of  the  regular  course.^ 
Dates  of  visits:  February,  1914;  March,  1915. 

CLAY  COUNTY 

White.  Negro. 

Pbpulation,  1910 6, 096  14, 105 

Children  6  to  14  years  of  age,  1910 i,  257  3, 393 

Teachers'  salaries  in  public  schools,  1912-13 $19, 377  $6, 265 

Teachers'  salaries  per  child  6  to  14  in  cotmty $15. 41  $1.  85 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910 i.  a  31.  9 

The  rural  population  is  75.9  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  number  of  teachers  is  64  in 
white  schools  and  56  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance  is  1,103  white  pupils 
and  2,573  colored  pupils. 

These  statistics  indicate  a  need  for  increased  public-school  facilities.  The  work  of 
the  elementary  schools  should  be  extended  and  strengthened.  In  the  city  of  West 
Point  a  fairly  good  colored  school  is  maintained.  With  some  increase  in  accommodation 
it  could  care  for  all  the  elementary  work*.  The  Ministerial  Institute  and  Coll^;e  is, 
therefore,  of  slight  educational  value  to  the  community.  This  school  is  described  in  the 
summary  of  local  Baptist  schools  for  the  State.  The  Mary  Holmes  Seminary  enrolls 
boarding  pupils  only,  and  therefore  does  not  enter  into  the  local  situation  to  a  marked 
degree. 

WEST  POINT 
MARY  HOLMES  SEMINARY 

President:  E.  F.  Johnston.' 

A  well-managed  girls'  school  of  secondary  grade,  with  a  large  elementary  enroll- 
ment, good  home  training,  and  industrial  work. 

The  school  was  founded  at  Jackson,  Miss.,  in  1895  by  the  Presbyterian  Board  of 
Missions,  and  it  is  owned  and  controlled  by  that  board.  The  buildings  were  burned  in 
1897  and  the  school  was  then  transferred  to  its  present  site. 

Attendance. — ^Total,  199;  elementary  150,  secondary  49.  The  reported  enrollment 
for  the  year  was  241.    All  the  pupils  are  required  to  board  at  the  school. 

Teachers  and  workers, — ^Total,  14;  all  white;  male  i,  female  13;  academic  7,  in- 
dustrial  2,  music  2,  other  workers  3.     The  teachers  are  well  trained  and  earnest. 

^  See  '^'"'n*ttmnA»tit^»»^  in  tunmuuy  diapter,  p.  aa.  *  White. 
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Organizaium. — Slementary:  The  elementary  work  is  done  in  grades  4  to  8. 

Secondary:  The  three-year  secondary  course  includes:  Latin,  3  years;  mathematics, 
3;  history,  i;  Bible,  2;  EngUsh,  2;  elementary  science,  i;  ethics,  i;  psychology,  i. 
The  senior  pupils  do  some  practice  teaching. 

Industrial:  Good  work  in  plain  sewing  and  dressmaking  is  done.  The  course  in 
cooking  comprises  the  theory  of  the  subject  and  practical  work  in  connection  with  the 
boarding  department. 

Financial,  i^ij-14, — ^The  financia!  management  is  good  but  the  accounts  do  not 
show  clearly  the  cost  of  the  boarding  department.    The  more  important  items  were : 

Income,  excluding  noneducational  receipts 16, 517 

Expenditures,  leasnoneduCational  receipts 6, 5x7 

Value  of  property 71, 


Sources  of  income:  Presb3rterian  board,  $4,280;  scholarship  endowment,  $2,237. 
The  noneducational  receipts  were  from  the  boarding  department  and  amounted  to 
$10,301. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Supplies  for  boarding  department,  $7,575;  salaries,  $4,280; 
student  labor,  $2,237;  other  expenses,  $2,726. 

School  property:  The  property  consists  of  $51,000  in  the  plant  and  $20,000  in  en* 
dowment. 

Plant. — ^Land:  Estimated  value,  $3,000.  The  land  consists  of  25  acres  on  the  out- 
skirts of  town.    Most  of  the  land  is  used  for  school  campus. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $45,000.  The  main  building  is  a  large  3-story  brick 
structure  containing  112  rooms.  The  domestic  science  cottage  is  a  small  frame  struc- 
ture. There  is  an  excellent  electric  lighting  plant.  The  buildings  and  grounds  are  neat 
and  well  kept. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $3,000.  The  equipment  consists  of  furniture 
for  dormitories,  classrooms,  and  the  domestic  science  cottage. 

Recommendations. — i.  That  the  curriculum  be  reorganized  to  include  teacher 
training,  elementary  science,  and  theory  and  practice  of  gardening.^ 

2.  That  the  institution  enlarge  its  contact  with  the  schools  of  the  State. 

Dates  of  visit:  January,  1914;  February,  1914.    Facts  verified,  1916. 

COPIAH  COUNTY. 

White.  Negro. 

Population,  1910 Z5937  X9f 981 

Children  6  to  14  years  of  age,  1910. 3, 56$  5, 207 

Teachers'  salaries  in  public  schoote — — 

Teachers'  salaries  per  child,  6  to  14.  in  county 

Percentage  iUiterate,  1910 3. 7  37.9 

The  entire  population  is  rural.  The  number  of  teachers  is  103  in  white  schools 
and  74  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance  is  3,172  white  pupils  and  5,207 
colored  pupils. 

The  Utica  Normal  and  Industrial  School  is  the  only  private  school  in  the  county 
and  exerts  much  influence  upon  the  community  through  its  extension  work. 

*  See  renrnninfiiietiont  in  stunnwuy  diepCcr,  p.  as. 
46027'— Bull.  89—17 23 
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UTICA  INSTITUTE. 

imCA  NORMAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  INSTTTOTE. 

Principal:  W.  H.  Holtzdaw. 

An  elementary  school  with  a  few  pupils  in  secondary  subjects.  It  is  located  in  a 
rural  community  and  has  done  much  good  work  in  the  county.  The  agricultural  and 
industrial  departments  are  undergoing  needed  reorganization. 

The  institution  was  founded  in  1903  by  the  principal,  a  graduate  of  Tuskegee  Insti- 
tute   It  is  owned  and  controlled  by  a  board  of  influential  northern  and  southern  men. 

Attendance. — ^Total,  317;  male  114,  female  203;  boarders  241. 

Teachers  and  workers, — ^Total,  27;  all  colored;  male  10,  female  17;  academic  12, 
boys'  industries  4,  girls'  industries  i,  agriculture  i,  matrons  3,  oflSce  and  other  workers  6. 

Organization. — ^Elementary:  The  elementary  work  is  done  in  the  first  eight  years, 
which  are  divided  into  ** primary,"  "preparatory,"  and  ''junior"  classes.  A  night 
school  is  provided  for  the  pupils  of  the  lower  grades  who  work  for  the  school  during  the 
day. 

Secondary:  The  three-year  "normal"  course  oflfers  secondary  work.  The  course 
includes:  Mathematics,  3  years;  English,  2;  agriculture,  i;  history  and  civics,  2;  ele- 
mentary science,  3;  bookkeeping,  i ;  economics,  i ;  and  education,  2. 

Industrial :  Each  pupil  spends  a  day  and  a  half  a  week  in  industrial  course.  Car- 
pentry, blacksmithing,  tailoring,  shoemaking,  and  printing  are  provided  for  boys;  sewing, 
millinery,  housekeeping,  cooking,  mattress  making,  and  printing  for  girls.  A  simple 
course  in  the  care  of  the  sick  is  taken  by  a  few  girls.  The  industrial  instruction  is 
now  being  centralized  on  the  more  important  trades. 

Agriculture:  Considerable  provision  is  made  for  instruction  in  agriculture,  but 
sufBdent  emphasis  has  not  been  given  to  the  educational  side.  Influence  is  exerted  on 
the  agriculture  of  the  community  through  extension  work. 

Financial,  jgi^-ij. — ^The  books  are  carefully  kept  and  a  printed  report  of  receipts 
and  disbursements  is  submitted  by  the  principal  and  treasurer  to  the  board  of  trustees 
at  the  end  of  each  year.     The  more  important  items  for  the  year  were : 

Income,  excluding noneducational  receipts $19, 499 

Expenditures,  less  noneducational  receipts 19, 375 

Indebtedness 6, 019 

Value  of  property 160, 180 

Sources  of  income:  General  donations,  $16,893;  tuition  and  fees,  $510;  colored 
people  of  Mississippi,  $365;  endowment,  $319;  Slater  Fund,  $300;  county  funds,  $100; 
other  sources,  $1,012.  The  noneducational  receipts  amounted  to  $12,096.  Of  this 
$7,096  was  from  the  boarding  department  and  $5,000  was  a  legacy  to  be  applied  to  the 
endowment. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Repairs  and  additions  to  buildings,  $9,101;  supplies  for 
boarding  department,  $6,896;  teachers'  salaries,  $6,330;  clerks'  salaries,  $1,500;  outside 
labor,  $1,345;  equipment,  $1,105;  extension  and  charity  work,  $916;  advertising,  $747'. 
student  labor,  $475;  freight  and  express,  $466;  traveling  expenses,  $417;  electric  light 
plant,  $370;  interest,  $269;  water  works,  $237;  insurance,  $137;  other  expenses,  $1,160. 
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Indebtedness:  Of  the  indebtedness  $3,051  was  salaries  due  teachers,  $i}877  bills 
payable  on  interest,  and  $1,091  accounts  payable  for  equipment  and  supplies. 

School  property:  Of  the  school  property  $154,030  was  in  plant  and  $6,150  in 
endowment.    The  endowment  is  in  United  States  Steel  bonds. 

Plant, — Land:  Estimated  value,  $48,800.  The  land  used  by  the  school  comprises 
about  210  acres,  of  which  about  10  acres  are  in  the  campus  and  200  in  the  school  farm. 
In  addition  the  school  owns  1,390  acres  of  land  which  was  given  as  an  endowment. 
The  appearance  of  the  campus  has  been  greatly  improved  since  the  first  date  of  visit 
by  concrete  walks,  shade  trees,  and  the  removal  of  the  old  buildings. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $77,230.  All  the  buildings  except  one  were  frame 
structures.  A  new  building  of  concrete  construction,  three  stories  high,  was  nearing 
completion  in  March,  1916.  Of  the  frame  buildings  three  are  used  for  dormitories,  and 
one  each  for  trades,  offices,  hospitals,  and  agriculture.  There  are  also  two  bams  and  a 
number  of  small  cottages  and  houses. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $28,000.  Of  this  $5,000  was  in  furniture, 
$7,000  in  shop  equipment,  $2,500  in  farm  equipment  and  live  stock,  and  $13,500  in 
electric  plant,  sawmill,  and  other  movable  equipment. 

Recommendations. — i.  That  a  committee  of  the  trustees  in  cooperation  with  the 
principal  simplify  the  educational  organization,  study  carefully  the  building  operations 
purchase  of  equipment,  and  business  management  to  effect  greater  economy. 

2.  That  the  industrial  teachers  be  selected  from  schools  of  higher  grade  than  this 
institution. 

3.  That  the  enlargement  of  the  plant  be  not  allowed  to  interfere  with  simple  educa- 
tional activities  whether  in  books  or  industries. 

4.  That  a  small  amount  of  land  be  used  for  instruction  in  agriculture  and  the  remain- 
der sold  or  leased. 

Dates  of  visits:    February,  1914;  March,  1916. 

DE  SOTO  COUNTY. 

White.  Negro. 

Population,  1910 5, 555  I7»  57« 

Children  6to  x4year8of  age,  19x0 x,  189  4, 320 

Teachers'  salaries  in  public  schools,  19x3-13 fax,  930  $9, 300 

Teachers'salaries,  per  child,  6  to  X4,  in  county $x8.44  $2,1$ 

Percentage  illiterate,  19x0 3. 4  36.  7 

The  entire  population  is  rural.  The  number  of  teachers  is  54  in  white  schools  and 
55  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance  is  1,048  white  pupils  and  2,816  colored 
pupils. 

These  statistics  indicate  a  need  for  additional  school  facilities.  The  work  of  the  elemen- 
tary schools  should  be  extended  and  strengthened.  With  more  liberal  support  the 
Baptist  Industrial  High  School  can  be  developed  as  a  central  institution  where  pupils 
may  board  and  supplement  the  limited  training  provided  in  the  rural  schools.  There 
is  special  need  for  such  a  school  in  this  section  of  the  State. 
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HERNANDO. 

BAPTIST  INDUSTRIAL  fflGH  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  Charies  E.  Physic. 

A  small  elementary  school  fomided  in  1900  and  owned  by  the  Baptist  Educational 
Convention  of  North  Mississippi.  There  were  70  pupils  in  attendance,  45  of  whom  were 
boarders.  Ten  grades  are  claimed,  but  only  two  pupils  were  reported  above  the  seventh 
grade.    Four  colored  teachers  are  employed. 

Financial,  1913-14. — ^The  income  amounted  to  about  $900,  all  of  which  was  from 
board,  tuition,  and  fees.  Of  this,  $500  was  expended  for  salaries  and  the  balance  for 
supplies. 

Plant, — Estimated  value,  $9,000.  The  plant  consists  of  8  acres  of  land,  two  small 
two-story  brick  buildings,  and  limited  equipment  for  classrooms  and  dormitories. 
None  of  the  land  is  used  for  teaching  agriculture  or  gardening.  The  buildings  are  in 
good  repair  and  fairly  well  kept.    There  is  no  industrial  equipment. 

Recommendations. — i.  That  the  work  of  the  school  be  centered  on  the  higher  grades 
and  efforts  be  made  to  increase  the  attendance. 

2.  That  simple  manual  training  and  gardening  be  a  required  part  of  the  course.^ 

Date  of  visit:  March,  1914. 

HINDS  COUNTY. 

White  Negro. 

Population,  1910 i^i  3^3  45i  4^7 

Children  6  to  14  years  of  age,  1910 3, 370  10, 816 

Teachers'  salaries  in  public  schools,  ioia-13 $77, 548  $25, 481 

Teachers'  salaries  per  child  6  to  14  in  county,  1910 $23.  ox  fa.  35 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910 a.  5  31.  7 

The  rural  population  is  66.6  per-cent  of  the  total.  The  number  of  teachers  is  169  in 
white  schools  and  141  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance  is  2,931  white  pupils 
^^d  7»357  colored  pupils. 

These  statistics  indicate  a  need  for  increased  school  facilities.  The  work  of  the 
elementary  schools  should  be  extended  and  strengthened.  The  geographical  impor- 
tance of  the  city  of  Jackson  and  Hinds  County  has  attracted  a  large  number  of  private 
schools.  Over  50  per  cent  of  the  money  expended  on  private  schools  in  Mississippi 
goes  to  support  those  in  Hinds  County.  Three  of  the  nine  institutions  are  of  State-wide 
importance,  but  there  is  considerable  duplication  in  their  work.  Although  three  attempt 
to  do  college  work,  only  Tougaloo  is  adequately  equipped  to  teach  coUi^ge  subjects.  The 
three  own  land  and  are  attempting  agricultural  work  on  a  more  or  less  extended  scale. 
The  total  acreage  owned  by  them  aggregates  3,221.  Jackson  College  wisely  limits  its 
agricultural  work  to  gardening.  The  Southern  Christian  College  would  do  well  to 
confine  its  farm  operations  to  a  smaller  acreage,  on  which  the  elementary  and  secondary 
pupils  of  the  school  could  receive  laboratory  instruction  in  agriculture.  The  surplus 
land  should  be  cultivated  on  a  commercial  basis  or  sold.  Tougaloo  is  equipped  to  do 
agricultural  work  for  higher  pupils. 

-  See  recommendations  in  summary  diapter,  p..  as. 
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CUNTON. 
MOUNT  HERMON  SEMINARY. 

Principal:  Miss  R.  I.  Simison.^ 

A  small,  well-managed  elementary  school  with  a  few  boarding  pupils.  It  was 
founded  in  1875  by  Miss  S.  A.  Dickey.  After  her  death  in  1905  the  school  was  affiliated 
with  Tougaloo  University,  and  it  is  now  owned  and  supported  by  the  American  Mis- 
sionary Association  of  the  Congregational  Church. 

AUendance, — ^Total,  78;  all  girls,  except  a  few  day  pupils  in  the  primary  grades. 
The  reported  enrollment  for  the  year  was  83.  The  course  includes  eight  elementary 
grades,  with  instruction  in  sewing  and  cooking. 

Teachers. — ^Total,  4;  white  3,  colored  i;  all  female.  All  the  teachers  have  had 
training  in  good  schools. 

Financial,  191^14. — ^The  accounts  are  kept  in  accordance  with  a  simple  and 
eflFective  system  installed  recently  t^  the  American  Missionary  Association.  The  more 
important  items  were: 

Income,  excluding  noneducfttional  receipts $1, 537 

Expenditures,  less  xKmeducational  receipts i,  527 

Value  of  plant 14}  200 

Sources  of  income:  American  Missionary  Association,  $677;  tuition  and  fees,  $570; 
donations,  $34;  other  sources,  $246.  The  noneducational  receipts  amounted  to  $1,071, 
of  which  $844  was  from  the  boarding 'department  and  $227  from  farm  and  other  sales. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Salaries,  $752;  supplies  for  boarding  department,  $576; 
student  aid  and  labor,  $456;  general  supplies,  $184;  equipment,  $151 ;  repairs,  $80;  heat, 
Ught,  and  water,  $22;  other  expenses,  $377. 

Plant. — Land:  Estimated  value,  $2,000.  The  school  site  comprises  156  acres  of 
land  ideally  located.    The  campus  is  well  kept. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $11,200.  There  are  three  buildings.  The  main  build- 
ing is  a  three-story  frame  structure  used  for  dormitory  and  school  purposes;  an  old  man- 
sion, of  colonial  design,  substantially  built  of  brick,  is  used  for  teachers'  home  and 
offices.    The  other  building  is  a  two-story  frame  structure. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $1,000.  The  equipment  consists  of  furni- 
ture and  apparatus  for  girls'  industrial  courses. 

Recommendation, — That  the  work  be  encouraged  and  effort  be  made  to  have  the 
public  authorities  provide  for  lower  elementary  grades,  so  that  this  school  may  be  devoted 
to  teacher  training  for  rural  schools. 

Date  of  visit:  February,  1914.     Facts  verified,  1916. 

EDWARDS. 

SOUTHERN  CHRISTIAN  INSTITUTE. 

President:  J.  B.  Lehman.^ 

An  economically  managed  school  of  elementary  and  secondary  grades,  with  teachers 

who  are  devoted  to  their  work.     A  large  part  of  the  extensive  acreage  of  land  owned 

■  I  ■■  I  lilt. 

1  White. 
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by  the  school  is  successfully  cultivated.  There  is,  however,  little  systematic  instruction 
in  agriculture.  Simple  industrial  training  is  given  in  connection  with  the  repair  of 
buildings  and  maintenance  of  the  institution. 

The  school  was  chartered  in  1875  and  opened  in  188 1  by  a  private  corporation.  In 
1890  it  was  taken  over  by  the  American  Christian  Missionary  Society.  In  1900  the 
school  was  transferred  to  the  Christian  Woman's  Board  of  Missions,  and  it  is  now  sup- 
ported and  supervised  by  that  board. 

Attendance, — ^Total,  196;  elementary  173,  secondary  23,  of  whom  6  were  claimed 
in  college  classes;  boarders,  123. 

Teachers  and  workers. — ^Total,  18;  white  15,  colored  3;  male  7,  female  11. 

Organization, — Elementary:  The  elementary  work  covers  the  regular  eight  ele- 
mentary grades. 

Secondary:  Secondary  work  is  done  in  the  four  years  of  the  "academic"  course 
and  in  the  two  years  of  "college."  The  "academic"  subjects  are  English,  4  years; 
mathematics,  4;  history,  2;  Bible,  3K;  music,  sJ/i;  and  pedagogy,  i.  The  "college" 
classes  continue  the  same  subjects  and  add  elementary  science.  A  night  school  is  main- 
tained for  pupils  who  are  engaged  in  manual  labor  through  the  day. 

Industrial:  Manual  training  in  wood  and  iron  is  provided  under  the  direction  of 
one  capable  mechanic.  This  work  is  done  in  connection  with  the  repair  of  the  plant 
and  the  erection  of  new  buildings.  Practically  all  the  mechanical  work  of  the  institu- 
tion, including  the  care  of  the  electric  plant,  is  -done  in  this  way.  The  sawmill  fur- 
nishes profitable  labor  for  the  pupils. 

The  training  of  girls  in  household  activities  receives  considerable  attention,  the 
school  dining  room  and  dormitory  being  utilized  for  instruction  in  this  subject. 

Agriculture:  The  cultivation  of  the  garden  and  farm  furnishes  piuctice  to  the  pupils. 
The  girls  assist  in  gardening  and  the  boys  work  on  the  farm.  There  is  very  little  class- 
room instruction  in  agriculture. 

Financial,  igi2-ij, — ^The  financial  records  are  carefully  kept,  and  an  annual  report 
is  made  by  the  president  to  the  board  of  trustees.  According  to  the  report  for  the  year 
the  more  important  items  were : 

Income,  excluding  noneducational  receipts fax,  006 

Expenditures,  less  noneducational  receipts 18, 185 

Value  of  plant 160, 492 

Sources  of  income:  Christian  Woman's  Board  of  Missions,  $17,261;  cash  balance 
from  previous  year,  $2,614;  tuition  and  fees,  $602;  rents,  $529.  The  noneducational 
receipts  amounted  to  $9,307,  of  which  $4,554  was  from  the  boarding  department,  $2,594 
from  the  farm,  $765  from  the  cannery,  $499  from  sale  of  live  stock,  $448  from  the 
printing  of&ce,  and  $447  from  the  industrial  departments. 

Items  of  expenditure :  Repairs  and  additions  to  buildings  and  equipment,  $5*737; 
salaries,  $5,725;  student  labor,  $4,970;  supplies  for  boarding  department,  $3,906;  grain 
and  feed,  $2,328;  lighting,  $1,164;  ^^^^^  supplies,  $570;  supplies  for  industrial  depart- 
ment, $463;  advances  to  students,  $388;  printing  of&ce,  $369;  interest,  $240;  postage, 
$86;  insurance,  $58;  other  expenses,  $1,488. 

Plant, — Land:  Estimated  value,  $47,215.  The  school  owns  1,281  acres  of  land 
located  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  town  of  Edwards  in  one  of  the  great  cotton 
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sections.  Of  this,  500  acres  are  under  cultivation.  The  campus  comprises  about  20 
acres  on  an  elevated  part  of  the  land  in  a  magnificent  grove  of  oaks. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $92,500.  The  main  school  building  is  a  two-story 
frame  structure  containing  eight  recitation  rooms  and  chapel.  Allison  Hall,  used  for 
dining  hall  and  kitchen,  is  of  concrete-block  construction,  and  will  seat  300  students. 
The  girls'  dormitory,  also  built  of  cement  blocks,  is  three  stories  high,  with  basement, 
and  has  accommodation  for  about  150.  The  boys'  dormitory  is  a  two-story  frame 
building.  The  president's  home  is  a  spacious  old  plantation  mansion  built  of  select 
cypress  timber  in  1852.  The  smaller  buildings  include  two  neat  cottages  for  teachers, 
the  printing  office,  the  grain  house,  the  laundry,  the  power  house,  and  the  blacksmith 
shop.  There  are  also  buildings  for  the  large  sawmill  and  planing  mill  and  two  large 
bams. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $20,777.  Of  this,  $8,384  was  in  shop  equip- 
ment and  machinery,  $7,126  in  furniture  and  library  books,  and  $5,267  in  farm  imple- 
ments and  live  stock. 

Recommendations. — i.  That  the  industrial  and  agricultural  work  be  organized  on 
an  educational  basis  and  correlated  with  the  academic  work. 

2.  That  the  effort  to  teach  college  subjects  be  discontinued  and  energy  centered  on 
teacher  training,  including  elementary  science,  hygiene,  and  history. 

Dates  of  visits:  February,  1914;  March,  1915. 

JACKSON. 

Notwithstanding  that  in  the  city  of  Jackson  there  are  three  public  schools  for  colored 
children  of  elementary  school  age,  the  five  private  schools  in  the  city  all  do  elementary 
work.  The  Holy  Ghost  Catholic  School  provides  good  elementary  school  facilities. 
Jackson  Collie  should  abandon  its  elementary  grades  and  center  its  effort^on  secondary 
and  teacher-training  courses.  Although  Campbell  College  is  intended  for  a  higher  school, 
lax  management  and  low  standards  render  its  work  little  more  than  a  duplication  of 
that  done  by  the  other  elementary  schools.  The  type  of  work  it  attempts  is  more 
urgently  needed  in  other  parts  of  the  State.  The  Christ's  Missionary  and  Industrial 
College,  maintained  by  the  Sanctified  Church  of  Christ,  and  the  Christ's  Temple  Parochial 
School  maintained  in  a  Christian  Church,  are  of  little  educational  value.  These  schools 
are  described  in  the  summary  of  small  schools  of  miscellaneous  denominations. 

CAMPBELL  COLLEGE. 

President:  A.  Henry  Attaway.* 

A  large  school  of  elementary  and  secondary  grade  giving  some  instruction  in  com- 
mercial and  theological  subjects.  A  law  department  is  claimed  but  no  students  were 
enrolled  in  it  on  the  dates  the  school  was  visited. 

The  school  was  fotmded  in  1890  by  the  Mississippi  Conference  of  the  African  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church,  and  was  first  located  at  Vicksburg.  It  was  moved  to  Jackson  in 
1 898  and  is  now  located  directly  across  the  street  from  a  similar  institution.  The  property 
and  control  are  vested  in  a  board  of  25  colored  trustees  elected  by  the  conference.  This 
board  appoints  an  honorary  board  consisting  of  12  prominent  white  men  of  the  State. 

~~-^ I   ^ n — ■ n — TT I. 

>  Blccted  since  date  of  visit. 
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Attendance. — ^Total,  250;  elementary  170,  secondary  70,  commercial  5,  theological 
5.  Of  the  80  pupils  above  the  elementary  grades  37  were  male  and  43  female;  53  were 
irom  Mississippi  outside  of  Jackson  and  14  from  other  States.  There  were  about  70 
boarders.    The  reported  enrollment  for  the  year  was  340. 

Teachers  and  workers, — ^Total,  14;  all  colored;  male  7,  female  7;  teachers  11, 
president,  matron,  and  superintendent  of  grounds.  In  addition  there  are  a  few  student 
assistants  and  some  local  lawyers  claimed  as  part  time  instructors  in  the  law  department. 

Organization. — Elementary:  The  elementary  grades  are  taught  two  in  a  room,  four 
teachers  being  assigned  to  the  eight  grades.    The  work  does  not  appear  to  be  thorough. 

Secondary:  The  secondary  work  is  divided  into  ** normal"  and  "academy."  The 
courses  differ  only  in  the  omission  of  Greek  in  the  "normal. "  The  subjects  are:  Latin, 
3  years;  Greek,  i ;  German,  i ;  English,  4;  mathematics,  4;  elementary  science,  4;  his- 
tory, I ;  Bible,  2 ;  music,  i ;  psychology  and  ethics,  J4 ;  logic,  i.  The  course  is  deficient 
in  history,  hygiene,  and  teacher  training,  and  the  teaching  force  and  equipment  are 
inadequate  for  the  elaborate  science  and  language  courses  outlined. 

The  five  commercial  pupils  have  the  usual  subjects  of  a  business  course.  The  five 
theological  pupils  are  studying  Greek,  Hebrew,  ancient  history,  and  elementary  theo- 
logical subjects. 

Financial,  191^14. — ^There  was  no  sj^tematic  bookkeeping  and  the  financial  items 
are  largely  estimates.    These  estimates  as  given  by  the  president  were  as  follows: 

Income,  excluding  noneducational  receipts $8, 000 

Expenditures,  leas  noneducational  receipts 7, 600 

Indebtedness 3, 000 

Value  of  school  pioperty 47, 000 

Sources  of  income:  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  for  current  expenses, 
$7,000 ;  tuition  and  fees,  $1 ,000.  The  noneducational  receipts  were  from  board  and  room 
rent  and  amounted  to  $4,000. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Teachers'  salaries,  $4,500;  material  and  supplies  for  boarding 
department,  $3,700;  fuel,  light,  and  heat,  $1,400;  repairs,  $1,000;  other  expenditures, 
$1,000. 

Indebtedness:  The  indebtedness  of  $3,000  is  secured  by  a  mortgage  on  the  school 
property. 

School  property:  The  school  property  is  represented  by  $36,000  in.  the  plant  at 
Jackson,  and  $11,000  in  endowment  in  the  form  of  1,000  acres  of  land  in  Bolivar  County. 
The  school  receives  no  benefit  from  this  land. 

Plant. — Land:  Estimated  value,  $4,500.  The  school  site  comprises  about  80  acres 
on  the  outskirts  of  Jackson.  No  use  is  made  of  this  land  except  as  campus  and  athletic 
fields.  Much  of  it  could  be  used  for  agricultural  and  gardening  purposes.  The  grotmds 
are  not  well  kept. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $30,000.  There  are  two  four-story  brick  buildings. 
Tyree  Hall  contains  girls'  dormitory,  sewing  and  music  rooms,  dining  room  and  kitchen. 
Salter  Hall  contains  chapel,  classrooms,  and  boys'  dormitory.  Other  small  buildings  and 
the  heating  plant  are  valued  at  $4,000.  The  dormitories  and  classrooms  are  in  fairly 
good  condition,  but  the  buildings  are  in  need  of  repair. 
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Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $i»5oo.  The  movable  equipment  is  entirely 
inadequate  to  the  needs  of  the  school.  There  is  no  scientific  apparatus  or  manual 
training  equipment. 

RecammendaUons. — i.  That  an  adequate  bookkeeping  system  be  installed,  an 
annual  audit  by  an  accredited  accountant  made,  and  the  financial  management  care- 
fully supervised  by  the  trustees. 

2.  That  the  school  be  moved  to  some  point  in  the  State  where  it  will  not  be  in 
conflict  with  other  institutions  of  similar  work,  or  that  a  scheme  of  cooperation  with 
Jackson  College  be  devised,  which  will  avoid,  as  far  as  possible,  duplication  of  work  by 
these  institutions. 

3.  That  the  energies  of  the  school,  whether  located  at  Jackson  or  elsewhere,  be 
centered  upon  high-school  or  teacher-training  courses,  and  that  all  collegiate,  theologi- 
cal, law,  and  other  higher  courses  be  left  to  institutions  better  prepared  in  teachers  and 
equipment  to  do  such  wotk. 

Date  of  visit:  February,  1914;  February,  1915. 

HOLY  GHOST  CATHOUC  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  Father  P.  A.  Heick.* 

A  large  elementary  school  with  a  few  boarding  pupils.  It  is  owned  and  taught  by 
an  order  of  the  Cathohc  Church. 

Attendance, — ^Total,  304;  all  elementary;  boarders,  6. 

Teachers, — ^Total,  8;  the  principal  and  7  white  sisters. 

Organizaiion, — ^The  usual  eight  elementary  grades  are  well  taught.  The  industrial 
work  is  limited  to  sewing.    The  discipline  is  good. 

Financial,  1913-14, — The  income  amounted  to  $1,600,  of  which  $750  was  from 
tuition,  $500  from  donations,  and  $350  from  the  Catholic  Board  of  Missions.  Of  the 
income  about  $1,200  was  expended  for  salaries  and  $400  for  ruiming  expenses.  There 
is  an  indebtedness  of  $2,000  on  one  of  the  buildings. 

Plant, — ^Estimated  value,  $23,000.  The  plant  consists  of  2  acres  of  land,  two 
neat  two-story  brick  buildings,  a  frame  cottage,  and  equipment  and  furniture  valued  at 
$1,000.     The  grounds  and  buildings  are  well  kept. 

Recommendation, — ^That  manual  training  and  gardening  be  made  a  part  of  the 
regular  course.* 

Date  of  visit:  February,  1914. 

JACKSON  COLLEGE. 

President :  Z.  T.  Hubert. 

A  secondary  school  for  both  boys  and  girls  with  large  elementary  enrollment.  It 
is  the  leading  Baptist  school  of  Mississippi. 

The  school  was  founded  at  Natchez,  Miss.,  in  1877  and  was  moved  to  its  present 
site  in  1882.     It  is  owned  and  operated  by  the  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society. 

Attendance, — ^Total,  310;  elementary  222,  secondary  88.  Fifteen  of  the  secondary 
students  reported  college  subjects.  Of  the  pupils  above  the  third  grade  88  were  boys, 
190  were  girls;  120  boarded  at  the  school. 

>  \iniHc  *  See  rw^nmmmriationt  in  — **-*— «t  diaptCr,  p.  aa. 
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Teachers  and  workers, — ^Total,  i6;  all  colored;  male  6,  female  lo;  grades  4»  academic 
6,  agriculture  2,  matron  i,  girls'  industries  2,  boys'  industries  i.  The  teacher  of  the 
first  three  grades  is  paid  by  the  parents  of  children  in  those  classes. 

Organization. — Elementary:  The  usual  eight  grades  are  provided. 

Secondary:  Secondary  woik  is  done  in  the  "college  preparatory"  course.  This 
course  includes  Latin,  4  years;  German,  2;  English,  4;  mathematics,  2;  science,  2;  his- 
tory, I ;  Bible,  2 ;  music,  lyi;  education,  civics,  and  bookkeeping,  or  Mississippi  history,  i. 
A  teachers'  course  is  listed,  but  there  were  no  pupils.  In  this  course  teacher-training 
subjects  and  practice  teaching  are  to  be  substituted  for  the  last  two  years  of  the  college- 
preparatory  course. 

Industrial  and  agricultural:  Manual  training  and  sewing  begin  in  the  fourth  grade, 
agriculture  and  cooking  in  the  eighth  grade.  The  four  subjects  are  continued  through 
the  second  year  of  the  "college-preparatory"  course. 

Financial,  1912-13, — ^The  accounts  are  kept  in  accordance  with  the  requirements 
of  the  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society.    The  more  important  items  were : 

Income,  excluding  noneducatkmal  receipts $11, 591 

Expenditures,  less  noneducational  receipts zo,  227 

Value  of  plant 100, 000 

Sources  of  income:  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society,  $9,574;  tuition  and 
fees,  $1,165;  Woman's  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society,  $500;  donations 
and  other  sources,  $352.  The  noneducational  receipts  amounted  to  $8,048,  of  which 
$7>335  w^s  from  the  boarding  department  and  $713  from  sale  of  books. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Salaries,  $9,671 ;  supplies  and  labor  in  boarding  department, 
$4,366;  other  supplies,  including  books  to  be  sold,  $1,274;  advertising,  traveling,  and 
postage,  $821 ;  power,  light,  and  heat,  $665;  repairs,  $584;  labor  on  farm  and  grounds, 
$563;  agricultural  equipment,  $288;  other  expenses,  $43. 

Plant. — Land:  Estimated  value,  $20,000.  The  land  consists  of  50  acres,  divided 
about  equally  between  the  school  farm  and  the  campus.  The  grounds  are  neat  and 
well  kept. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $75,000.  There  are  three  large  brick  buildings,  one 
small  brick  structure,  and  two  frame  cottages  on  the  grounds.  Two  of  the  larger  build- 
ings are  three  stories  high,  with  basements;  one  is  used  for  the  boys'  dormitory,  class- 
rooms, and  manual-training  shop;  the  other  for  the  girls'  dormitory,  dining  room, 
kitchen,  and  domestic-science  work.  Other  buildings  include  a  two-story  brick  structure 
containing  chapel  and  classrooms,  a  small  brick  building  used  as  the  laundry,  a  neat 
two-story  frame  house  used  as  the  president's  home,  and  a  small  cottage  used  by  the 
farm  manager. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $5,000.  The  movable  equipment  consists 
of  furniture  for  classrooms  and  dormitories,  a  few  farm  implements,  and  some  scientific 
apparatus. 

Recommendations. — i.  That  the  courses  in  teacher  training  and  gardening  be 
given  greater  emphasis  in  the  regular  program. 

2.  That  foreign  languages  be  not  allowed  to  hinder  the  development  of  other  courses. 

Date  of  visit:  February,  1914;  March,  1915. 
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TOUGALOO. 
TOUGALOO  COLLEGE. 

President:  William  T.  Holmes.^ 

A  school  of  secondary  grade  with  few  pupils  in  collegiate  classes  and  a  large  ele- 
mentary enrollment.  The  plant  is  extensive  and  beautifully  located  on  a  wooded 
campus.  The  academic  woric  is  thorough  and  all  students  receive  some  industrial 
training. 

Tougaloo  University  was  founded  in  1869  by  the  American  Missionary  Association 
and  has  been  in  continuous  operation  since  that  date.  Twice  in  the  past  it  has  received 
State  aid  as  a  normal  school,  and  it  has  received  aid  from  the  Slater  Fund  continuously 
since  1883.  Some  of  the  ablest  men  in  the  American  Missionary  Association  have 
served  as  president  of  the  institution. 

AUendance, — ^Total,  444;  elementary  275,  secondary  130,  collegiate  20,  night  school 
19;  male  189,  female  255.  Practically  all  of  the  pupils  in  higher  grades  were  from 
Mississippi;  130  were  boarders.    The  reported  enrollment  for  the  year  was  455. 

Teachers  and 'workers. — ^Total,  31;  white  29,  colored  2;  male  8,  female  23;  grade 
teachers  5,  academic  teachers  8,  administrative  workers  4,  boys'  industries  2,  girls' 
industries  3,  conunerdal  2,  agriculture  i,  music  3,  matrons  3. 

Organizaii<m. — Elementary:  The  first  six  grades  are  taught  by  five  well-trained 
teachers  in  a  separate  building.  These  classes  are  used  as  a  practice  school  for  the 
teacher-training  department.  Manual  training  and  household  arts  form  a  part  of  the 
work.  The  seventh  and  eighth  grades,  called  the  "lower  school/'  are  taught  by  the 
academy  teachers. 

Secondary:  The  secondary  department  offers  six  groups  of  electives:  College 
preparatory,  with  32  pupils  enrolled;  English  normal,  with  33;  manual  training,  31; 
musical,  9;  commercial,  22;  agricultural,  3.  There  is  also  a  night  school  with  19  pupils. 
The  subjects  common  to  all  the  courses  are:  English,  3  years;  mathematics,  2  elemen- 
tary science,  2K;  ^uid  history,  i.  The  teacher-training  work  is  effective.  The  course 
in  agriculture  is  largely  classroom  and  observation  work. 

College:  The  selection  of  subjects  for  the  college  classes  is  good,  but  the  limited 
teaching  force,  already  fully  occupied  with  the  complex  S3rstem  of  secondary  courses, 
is  inadequate  to  handle  a  college  course.'  The  present  small  attendance  in  these  classes 
(20  students  at  the  time  of  visit)  does  not  warrant  the  extra  expense  and  labor. 

Music:  Three  well-trained  teachers  are  in  charge  of  musical  instruction. 

Industrial:  The  young  men  are  required  to  take  manual  training  in  wood  and  iron 
two  periods  a  week  in  all  courses  except  the  commercial.  A  few  pupils  specializing  in 
industries  take  two  or  three  hours  of  shopwork  every  day.  Three  well  equipped  build- 
ings are  devoted  to  the  work.  All  the  courses  are  handled  by  two  teachers  al  moderate 
training. 

Work  in  household  arts  is  required  of  all  girls.  There  are  three  capable  teachers  in 
charge  of  the  courses. 

Agriculture:  One  full-time  teacher  and  a  farmer  handle  all  classes  and  the  practical 
work  of  this  department.     The  school  has  an  excellent  garden  and  a  500-acre  farm^ 

*■  White.  *  Since  date  tjt  visit  two  additional  teadiers  have  been  aecurcd. 
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with  200  acres  under  cultivation.  The  stock  and  equipment  are  good.  Classroom  agri- 
culture is  given  to  pupils  of  the  eighth  grade  and  the  first  year  normal  class.  Nine 
pupils  from  the  three  upper  classes  are  also  reported  in  agriculture.  Very  few  pupils 
take  any  practice  or  laboratory  work  in  connection  with  the  study  of  theory.  The  farm 
work  is  done  almost  altogether  by  pupils  desiring  to  earn  their  way  through  school. 

Financial,  191^14, — ^The  financial  management  is  supervised  by  the  American 
Missionary  Association,  and  the  accounts  are  kept  in  accordance  with  the  system  required 
by  that  association.    The  more  important  items  were: 

Income,  excluding  noneducational  receipts $a6, 169 

Expenditures,  less  noneducational  receipts a6, 169 

Value  of  plant 133, 000 

Sources  of  income :  American  Missionary  Association,  $14,928;  donations,  $4,132; 
tuition  and  fees,  $3,236;  Slater  Fund,  $2,000;  other  sources,  $1,873.  The  noneduca- 
tional receipts  amounted  to  $11,983,  of  which  $7,141  was  from  the  boarding  depart- 
ment and  $4,842  from  sales  from  farm  and  shops. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Salaries,  $11,690;  supplies  for  boarding  department,  $8,686; 
other  supplies,  $2,224;  equipment,  $2,109;  heat,  light,  and  water,  $1,907;  repairs,  $1,653; 
student  aid  and  labor,  $ii58i ;  other  expenses,  $8,302. 

Plant. — Land:  Estimated  value,  $30,000.  The  school  owns  500  acres  of  land.  Of 
this  20  acres  are  used  for  campus  and  480  for  the  farm.  The  campus  is  a  grove  of  natural 
beauty.    The  farm  land  is  fertile  and  well  cultivated. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $76,500.  The  president's  home  and  administration 
building  is  an  old  mansion;  the  girls'  dormitory  is  a  large  two-story  brick  building;  the 
boys'  dormitory  is  a  two-story  frame  structure.  Each  of  the  dormitories  accommodates 
over  100  students.  Strieby  Hall,  a  two-story  brick  building,  contains  classrooms, 
laboratories,  and  lecture  rooms,  and  rooms  for  domestic  science;  Ballard  School,  a  two- 
story  frame  building,  contains  classrooms  and  a  large  assembly  room;  Daniel  Hand 
School  for  day  pupils  is  a  one-story  frame  building;  the  dining  hall  is  a  one-story  brick 
building  with  seating  capacity  for  300;  the  church  is  a  handsome  brick  structure  with 
lecture  rooms,  good  furniture,  and  a  fine  pipe  organ;  a  small  cottage  is  used  for  hospital 
purposes  and  instruction  in  nursing  the  sick;  three  one-story  frame  buildings  are  used 
for  shops.  In  addition  there  are  two  neat  cottages,  the  large  bam,  and  several  farm 
houses.  The  buildings  are  well  kept  and  most  of  them  in  good  repair;  some,  however, 
are  in  need  of  improvement. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $26,500.  Of  this  $15,000  was  in  furniture, 
$5,000  in  farm  equipment  and  live  stock,  $3,500  in  shop  equipment  and  machinery, 
$2,500  in  library  books,  and  $500  in  scientific  apparatus. 

Recommendations, — i.  That  the  school  center  its  activities  on  teacher  training 
and  agricultural  courses. 

2.  That  the  theory  and  practice  of  gardening  be  made  a  part  of  the  regular  cur- 
riculum for  all  pupils. 

3.  That  the  college  department  be  strengthened  and  developed  essentially  as  a 
college  for  teachers. 

Dates  of  visits:  February,  1914;  February,  1916. 
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JEFFERSON  DAVIS  COUNTY. 

White.  Negro. 

Bspulatkm,  1910 6, 103  6,757 

Children  6  to  14  ycaiB  of  age,  19x0 i,  491  z>  717 

Tead&efs'ttltfies  in  public  schools,  1912-13 $18, 867  $4$  296 

Teachers'  salaries  per  child,  6  to  14,  in  county $X3. 65  $2.  50 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910 5. 9  34-1 

The  entire  population  is  rural.  The  number  of  teachers  is  65  in  white  schools  and 
42  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance  is  1,286  white  pupils  and  1,188  colored 
pupils. 

These  statistics  indicate  a  need  for  increased  public  school  facilities.  The  work  of 
the  elementary  schools  should  be  extended  and  strengthened.  A  Jeanes  Fund  super- 
vising industrial  teacher  travels  in  the  county,  aiding  the  teachers  in  rural  schools  to 
introduce  industrial  work  and  extend  the  influence  of  the  school  into  the  community. 
The  Prentiss  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute  is  a  central  institution  where  pupils  may 
board  and  supplement  the  training  received  in  the  rural  schools. 

PRENTISS. 

PRENTISS  NORMAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  INSTITUTE. 

Principal :  J.  £.  Johnson. 

An  elementary  school  with  a  few  pupils  in  secondary  subjects.  Though  limited  in 
equipment,  it  is  doing  a  much-needed  work  in  a  small  town. 

The  school  was  founded  in  1907  by  the  principal  and  is  owned  and  controlled  by  an 
independent  board  of  trustees. 

Attendance. — ^Total,  153;  elementary  145,  secondary  8;  boarders,  41. 

Teachers  and  workers. — ^Total,  7;  all  colored;  male  3,  female  4. 

Organization, — ^Although  eight  pupils  are  reported  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  grades, 
practically  all  the  work  is  elementary.  Pupils  devote  the  mornings  to  classroom  work 
and  the  afternoons  to  the  industries.  The  industrial  work  consists  of  simple  manual 
training,  shoemaldng,  and  agriculture  for  bo3rs  and  cooking  and  sewing  for  girls.  The 
value  of  the  work  is  hampered  by  lack  of  equipment. 

FinancicU,  1912-13, — ^The  principal  keeps  the  accounts  on  a  simple  cash  basis.  As 
far  as  could  be  determined  the  more  important  items  were : 

Income,  excluding  noneducational  receipts $3, 240 

Bxpenditures,  less  noneducational  receipts 3, 597 

Indebtedness .* 975 

Value  of  plant 11,000 

Sources  of  income:  Donations,  $870;  Jeanes  and  Slater  Funds,  $560;  county 
funds,  $450;  tuition  and  fees,  $360.  The  noneducational  receipts  were  from  the  board- 
ing department  and  amounted  to  $1,750. 
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Items  of  expenditure:  Salaries,  $1,770;  supplies  for  boarding  department,  $1,482; 
repairs,  $706;  industrial  equipment,  $450;  office  and  traveling  expenses,  $450;  fuel, 
light,  and  water,  $60;  insurance,  $20;  other  expenses,  $409. 

Indebtedness:  Of  the  indebtedness,  $700  was  in  mortgage  on  part  of  the  farm,  and 
the  remainder  in  accounts  payable  for  equipment  and  supplies. 

Plant, — Land:  Estimated  value,  $2,500.  The  school  owns  90  acres  of  land;  60 
acres  are  cultivated  and  5  acres  are  used  for  campus. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $7,000.  There  are  four  frame  buildings.  The  main 
building  is  two  stories  high  and  contains  21  dormitory  rooms,  classrooms,  and  chapel. 
The  other  buildings  are  cottages.  The  main  building  is  poorly  constructed  and  has 
not  adequate  fire  protection. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $1,500.  Of  this,  $450  is  in  farm  imple- 
ments and  live  stock,  $350  in  furniture,  $300  in  shop  equipment,  $175  in  books,  and 
$225  in  other  equipment. 

Recommendations, — i.  That  this  school  be  developed  as  the  county  training  school 
with  increased  support  from  the  county. 

2.  That  better  industrial  equipment  be  provided,  and  the  work  in  manual  training 
and  gardening  be  made  part  of  the  regular  course.^ 

3.  That  an  accounting  system  be  installed  and  the  accounts  audited  annually. 
Dates  of  visits:  February,  1914;  March,  1915.    Facts  verified,  1916. 

LAUDERDALE  COUNTY. 

The  rural  population  is  50.4  per  cent  of  the  total.  There  are  no  private  schools  for 
colored  people  outside  of  the  city  of  Meridian. 

MERIDIAN. 

White  Negro. 

Population,  1910 i3>  633  9, 321 

Children  6  to  14  years  of  age,  19x0 2,  ao2  z,  670 

Teachers'  salaries  in  public  schools,  1911-ia $53, 093  |6, 495 

Teachers'  salaries  per  child  6  to  14  in  city 34. 11  3 .88 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910 z.  2  3a  4 

The  number  of  teachers  is  84  in  white  schools  and  23  in  colored  schools.  The 
average  attendance  is  2,459  white  pupils  and  887  colored  pupils. 

The  three  private  schools  in  Meridian  enroll  a  number  of  pupils  not  cared  for  in 
the  public  schools.  The  Catholic  and  the  Methodist  schools  furnish  good  supplementary 
educational  facilities.  Special  effort  should  be  made  to  reorganize  the  Methodist  school 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  community  for  secondary  work.  The  Meridian  Baptist  Academy 
is  of  slight  value  to  the  community.  This  school  is  described  in  the  summary  of  small 
Baptist  schools  for  the  State. 

1  See  recanunendatioiu  in  sumxnary  chapter,  p.  aa. 
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HAVEN  INSTITUTE. 

Principal:  M.  S.  Davage.  ^ 

A  school  of  secondary  grade  with  large  elementary  enrollment.  Bxoessive  time  is 
given  to  ancient  languages. 

The  school  was  founded  in  1878  by  the  Freedmen's  Aid  Society  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  and  is  controlled  and  supported  by  that  body. 

Attendance. — ^Total,  308;  elementary  236,  secondary  72;  male  31,  female  41.  Of 
the  72  in  secondary  grades  30  were  from  Meridian,  39  from  other  places  in  Mississippi 
and  3  from  other  States;  39  were  boarders  and  18  were  from  farm  homes.  The  reported 
enrollment  for  the  year  was  338. 

Teachers  and  workers. — ^Total,  9;  all  colored;  male  3,  female  6;  grades  4,  aca- 
demic  4,  matron  and  commercial  teachers  i.  Two  of  the  four  academic  teachers 
devote  practically  all  their  time  to  Greek  and  Latin.  One  of  the  grade  teachers  gives  a 
Uttle  instruction  in  sewing. 

Organization. — The  courses  are  based  on  those  outlined  by  the  Preedmen's  Aid 
Society  with  additional  time  for  languages. 

Elementary:  The  eight  grades  are  fairly  well  taught  by  four  teachers.  The  upper 
grades  receive  a  little  instruction  in  sewing. 

Secondary:  The  four-year  courses  are  nominally  divided  into  the  "normal"  and 
"college  preparatory*'  or  "academic."  In  reality,  however,  only  8  of  the  pupils  in 
attendance  were  taking  the  normal  course;  the  other  64  pupils  were  pursuing  the  college- 
preparatory  course.  The  subjects  of  this  course  were:  Latin,  4  years;  Greek,  2;'  Ger- 
man, i;  mathematics,  3;  physical  geography  and  botany,  i;  science,  i}4;  Bible,  i; 
history,  i>^. 

Financial,  igij-14, — ^The  financial  records  are  kept  in  accordance  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  Preedmen's  Aid  Society.    The  more  important  items  for  the  year  were: 

Inoome,  excluding  ooneducational  receipts $7, 194 

Expenditure,  leas  noneducational  receipts 7i  M5 

Value  of  plant 35, 000 

Sources  of  income :  Preedmen's  Aid  Society,  $3,927  for  salaries  and  running  expenses 
and  $600  as  a  loan;  tuition  and  fees,  $1,446;  general  donations^  $226;  other  sources 
$995.    The  noneducational  receipts  were  from  the  boarding  department  and  amounted 

to  $3,453. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Salaries,  $3,556;  supplies,  $1,881;  other  purposes,  $5,161. 

Plani. — Land:  Estimated  value,  $7,450.  The  land  comprises  3  acres  of  dty 
property. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $25,050.  There  are  three  buildings.  The  main  build- 
ing, a  brick  structure  three  stories  high,  is  used  for  girls'  dormitory  and  classrooms. 
The  bo3rs'  dormitory  is  a  two-story  frame  structure.  The  Carnegie  Library  is  a  small 
brick  building. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $2,500.  The  equipment  consists  of  class- 
room and  dormitory  furniture,  library  books,  and  fixtures. 


1  White;  elected  siDcc  date  oCvkit.  >  Reported  dieooatiimed  rinoe  date  of  visit. 
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RecammetukMons. — i.  That  the  time  and  money  spent  on  ancient  languages  be 
devoted  to  a  well-planned  course  for  training  teachers. 

2.  That  industrial  courses,  including  cooking,  sewing,  and  gardening,  be  made 
part  of  the  regular  course.  ^ 

Date  of  visit:  February,  1914.    Pacts  verified,  1916. 

ST.  JOSEPH'S  PARISH  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  Father  P.  J.  Wendel.* 

A  well-managed  elementary  school  with  206  pupils  in  attendance,  of  whom  12  were 
boarders.  The  school  is  operated  by  a  German  Catholic  order,  five  white  sisters  of  the 
order  serving  as  teachers.  The  work  of  the  school  covers  nine  grades,  with  instruction 
in  cooking,  sewing,  and  gardening. 

Financial,  191^-14, — ^The  income  of  $952  was  derived  from  the  Catholic  Board  of 
Missions  and  from  board  and  tuition. 

Plant. — ^Estimated  value,  $20,000.  The  plant  consists  of  a  half  acre  of  land,  a 
substantial  brick  building,  two  frame  cottages,  and  good  classroom  equipment.  The 
grotmds  are  well  kept  and  the  buildings  in  good  condition. 

Recommendation, — ^That  this  work  be  encouraged  and  extended. 

Date  of  visit:  February,  1914. 

MARSHALL  COUNTY. 

White.  Negro. 

Population,  1910 7, 454  19, 342 

Children  6  to  14  years  of  age,  1910 i,  422  4, 965 

Teachers'  salaries  in  public  schools,  1912-13 $16, 565  $9, 936 

Teachers'  salaries  per  child  6  to  14  in  county $11.  65  $2.  00 

Percentage  illiterate,  19x0 3. 9  35. 6 

The  entire  population  is  rural.  The  ntunber  of  teachers  is  77  in  white  schools  and 
98  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance  is  1,269  white  pupils  and  3,328  colored 
pupils. 

These  statistics  indicate  the  need  for  additional  school  facilities.  The  work  of  the 
elementary  schools  should  be  extended  and  strengthened.     The  Mississippi  Industrial 

College  should  be  reorganized  and  developed  as  a  central  training  institution  for  the 
pupils  from  the  surrotmding  rural  districts,  while  Rust  College  should  center  its  ener- 
gies on  industrial  and  teacher  training  courses  in  order  to  supply  teachers  for  northern 
Mississippi. 

HOLLY  SPRINGS. 

MISSISSIPPI  INDUSTRIAL  COLLEGE. 

President:  Frank  H.  Rodgers. 

A  school  of  secondary  grade  with  over  three-fourths  of  its  pupils  in  elementary 
classes.  The  industrial  training  is  negligible.  Under  a  new  administration  effort  is 
being  made  to  improve  the  management  and  discipline. 

The  institution  was  founded  in  1906  by  the  Mississippi  Conference  of  the  Colored 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church.     Ownership  and  control  are  vested  in  a  board  of  40  trustees 

^  See  t^^'tynimmnA  ftttowa  in  summary  chapter,  p.  aa.  *  White. 
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elected  by  the  conference.  The  school  is  supported  almost  entirely  by  the  colored 
people  of  the  State. 

Atiendance. — ^Total,  242;  elementary  200,  secondary  42;  boarders,  67.  Twelve 
of  the  secondary  students  were  reported  in  college  subjects.  Of  the  students  above  the 
seventh  grade,  30  were  male  and  31  female;  19  were  from  Holly  Springs,  26  from  other 
parts  of  the  State,  and  16  from  other  States. 

Teachers  and  workers. — ^Total,  12;  all  colored;  male  4,  female  8;  elementary  6, 
secondary  5,  matron  z. 

OrganizaUon. — Elementary:  Bight  elementary  grades  and  a  kindergarten  class  are 
maintained  with  five  teachers.  One  of  these  teachers  also  gives  instruction  in  music 
and  another  teaches  typewriting  and  shorthand. 

Secondary:  The  secondary  work  is  done  in  two  four-year  courses,  ''college  pre- 
paratory" with  15  pupils  and  "normal"  with  14  pupils.  The  college  preparatory  course 
includes  ancient  languages,  5  years;  elementary  science,  2>^;  English,  2;  mathematics,  4; 
history,  i;  civics,  yi;  music,  2;  bookkeeping,  i.  The  ''normal"  course  covers  four 
3rears  of  ancient  languages,  two  and  one-half  of  English,  two  of  mathematics,  two  of 
elementary  science,  one  year  of  history,  one-half  year  of  ethics,  and  three  years  of  sewing. 

The  12  pupils  reported  in  college  subjects  take:  Foreign  languages,  5  years; 
mathematics,  2;  English,  i;  science,  33^;  education,  i;  logic  and  ethics,  i;  practice 
teaching,  K;  economics,  K;  bookkeeping,  i. 

All  of  these  courses  emphasize  foreign  languages  to  the  exclusion  of  such  useful 
subjects  as  hygiene,  nature  study,  agriculture  and  manual  training,  and  provide  only 
brief  time  for  history,  social  studies,  and  teacher  training.  Some  of  the  subjects  are 
subdivided  quite  unnecessarily  into  one-half  and  one-third  year  courses.  The  five 
secondary  teachers  are  insufficient  for  the  elaborate  courses  in  languages  ancif  mathe- 
matics. 

Industrial:  Instruction  in  cooking  and  sewing  is  provided,  one  teacher  and  an 
assistant  giving  their  time  to  this  work.  No  industrial  training  is  provided  for  the 
boys,  though  a  few  of  the  pupils  assist  on  the  farm  and  in  the  repair  of  buildings. 

Financial,  1912-13. — The  bookkeeping  is  inadequate.  The  president  keeps  the 
only  records  of  the  financial  operations  on  a  simple  cash  basb.  As  far  as  could  be 
determined  the  more  important  items  were  as  follows: 

Income,  excluding  noneducational  receipts $3, 67a 

Expenditures,  less  noneducational  receipts 3,  590 

Indebtedness ai,  600 

Value  of  plant 87, 000 

Sources  of  income:  Tuition  and  fees,  $2,016;  cliurch  contributions,  $1,278;  Slater 
Fund,  $200;  rents,  $77 \  other  sources,  $101.  The  noneducational  receipts  were  from 
the  boarding  department  and  amounted  to  $7,216. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Supplies  for  boarding  department,  $4,017;  salaries,  $3,748; 
equipment,  $866;  material  and  supplies  for  farm  and  domestic  science  department,  $515; 
repairs,  $280;  refund  to  students,  $125;  office  expenses,  $62;  other  expenses,  $1,193. 

Indebtedness:  Bills  payable  on  interest  (unsecured),  $13,000;  salaries,  $600;  mort- 
gages, $8,000.    The  $13,000  is  chiefly  the   accumulated  indebtedness  for  current 
expenses,  while  $8,000  is  for  buildings. 
46927**— Bull.  39—17 7A 
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Plant, — ^Land:  Estimated  value,  $5,300.  The  land  consists  of  108  acres,  of  which 
40  actes  were  cultivated;  about  5  acres  were  used  for  school  campus. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $75,900.  There  are  three  brick  buildings  and  a  frame 
cottage.  Washington  Hall,  value  $40,000,  contains  classrooms,  offices,  library,  and 
auditorium;  Catherine  Hall,  value  $18,000,  contains  girls'  dormitories,  kitchen,  dining 
room,  recitation  rooms,  laboratory,  and  domestic  science  department;  Hammond  Hall» 
value  $17,500,  contains  boys'  dormitories  and  a  large  basement  which  is  not  used.  A 
frame  cottage,  value  $400,  is  sometimes  used  as  a  hospital.  The  buildings  are  in  good 
repair,  neat  in  appearance  and  design,  and  clean  throughout. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value, $5,800,  as  follows:  Furniture, $3,000;  equip- 
ment for  shops,  $2,000;  farm  equipment  and  live  stock,  $700;  library,  $100. 

RecofnmendaUans. — i.  That  the  energies  of  the  school  be  centered  upon  teacher- 
training,  college  subjects  to  be  excluded  until  the  secondary  classes  are  adequately 
provided  for. 

2.  That  the  theory  and  practice  of  gardening  and  simple  manual  training  be  made 
part  of  the  regular  course.* 

3.  That  an  adequate  system  of  accounts  be  installed  and  the  books  audited  annually 
by  an  accredited  accountant. 

Date  of  visit:  March,  191 5. 

RUST  COLLEGE. 

President :  George  Evans.' 

A  secondary  school  with  two-thirds  of  its  enrollment  in  elementary  grades  and  few 
pupils  in  college  classes.  The  management  is  progressive,  but  the  teaching  force  and 
equipment  are  not  sufficient  for  college  work.  Rust  Home  for  Girls  is  maintained  in 
connection  with  the  institution. 

The  school  was  founded  in  1866  and  is  controlled  by  the  Freedmen's  Aid  Society  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

Attendance, — ^Total,  196;  elementary  128,  secondary  60,  in  college  classes  8.  Of 
the  68  pupils  above  the  eighth  grade,  17  were  from  Holly  Springs,  39  from  other  places 
in  Mississippi,  and  12  from  other  States;  51  were  boarders.  The  reported  enrollment 
for  the  year  was  378. 

Teachers  and  workers,* — ^Total,  14;  white  5,  colored  9;  male  5,  female  9;  grades  4, 
academic  6,  registrar  i,  commercial  i,  music  i,  matron  i. 

Organization, — Elementary:  The  four  upper  elementary  grades  are  well  taught. 

Secondary:  Secondary  work  is  given  in  two  courses,  "college  preparatory,"  with 
45  pupils  and  "normal,"  with  15  pupils.  The  college-preparatory  course  includes: 
Latin,  4  years;  German,  2 ;  mathematics,  3 ;  English,  5 ;  history,  2K ;  geology,  J/i ;  chem- 
istry, I ;  music,  i .  The  normal  course  includes:  Latin,  2  years;  English,  4;  mathematics, 
43^ ;  chemistry,  i ;  geology  and  biology,  i ;  history,  2 ;  music,  i ;  pedagogy,  i ;  and  practice 
teaching. 

The  effort  to  maintain  college  classes  for  eight  pupils  with  six  teachers  who  are 
already  burdened  with  a  heavy  secondary  program  is  a  mistake. 


1  See  recommendations  in  stmmury  diapter.  p.  la,  *  White;  appointed  since  date  of  visit. 

*  Rust  Home  workers  are  not  indnded. 
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Industrial:  Though  the  school  has  some  equipment  to  teach  manual  training,  none 
of  the  pupils  report  this  work,  and  no  trained  teacher  has  been  employed.  Cooking 
and  sewing  are  well  taught  by  Rust  Home  woricers. 

Financial,  1913-14. — ^The  books  are  kept  according  to  the  system  required  by  the 
Preedmen's  Aid  Society.    The  more  important  items  were: 

Income,  excluding  nonediicatknial  receipts $14, 656 

Expenditures,  lessnoneducatkmal  receipts 13, 956 

Value  of  plant iii.aoo 

Sources  of  income:  Preedmen's  Aid  Society,  $5,600;  tuition  and  fees,  $4,733;  insur- 
ance, $400;  Methodist  Board  of  Education,  $220;  general  donations,  $125;  other 
sources,  $3,578.  The  noneducational  receipts  were  from  the  boarding  department  and 
amotmted  to  $9,344. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Supplies  for  boarding  department,  $7,800;  salaries,  $6,270; 
power,  light,  heat,  and  office  expenses,  $3,000;  repairs,  $700;  other  expenses,  $5,530. 

Plant, — Land:  Estimated  value,  $6,000.  The  school  grounds  comprise  60  acres 
and  occupy  a  beautiful  site  overlooking  the  town.    The  grounds  aie  well  kept. 

Buildings :  Estimated  value,  $100,700.  Rust  Hall,  a  five-story  brick  structure,  is  the 
principal  building.  It  is  used  for  classrooms,  office,  chapel,  and  dormitory.  There 
are  four  other  moderately  large  buildings  and  five  small  structures.  The  buildings  are 
in  fairly  good  repair  and  present  a  neat  appearance. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value:  $4,500.  Most  of  the  equipment  consists  of 
furniture  for  classrooms  and  dormitories. 

Recommendaiians. — i.  That  teacher  training  be  made  the  central  work  of  the  insti- 
tution.* 

2.  That  gardening  and  simple  manual  training  be  made  a  part  of  the  regular  sec- 
ondary courses.* 

3.  That  the  effort  to  maintain  college  classes  be  deferred  until  the  secondary  courses 
are  adequately  developed. 

Dates  of  visits:  February,  191 4;  March,  191 5. 

ELIZABETH  L.  RUST  HOME  OF  RUST  UNIVERSITY.  \ 

Superintendent :  Miss  R.  Barbour.' 

A  home  school  for  girl's  maintained  and  managed  by  the  Woman's  Home  Missionary 
Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  The  work  is  a  part  of  the  educational  activi- 
ties of  Rust  University.     It  is  clean  and  effective. 

Attendance, — ^Total,  55;  all  boarders. 

Teachers  and  workers. — ^Total,  4;  white  3,  colored  i ;  all  female. 

Organization. — ^The  55  girls  boarding  in  the  home  receive  training  in  household  care 
and  attend  classes  at  Rust  University.  All  the  girls  of  Rust  University  receive  training 
in  cooking  and  sewing  at  the  Home.     The  work  is  well  done. 

Financial^  1914-15. — ^The  finances  are  carefully  supervised  by  the  central  office 
in  Cincinnati  and  the  management  is  economical.    The  more  important  items  were : 

Inoome,  excluding  noneducational  receipts I4,  S95 

Expenditures,  less  noneducational  receipts 4, 895 

Valueof  plant 3a,  000 


X 
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Sources  of  income :  Woman's  Home  Missionary  Society,  (4,895.  The  noneducational 
receipts  were  from  the  boarding  department  and  amounted  to  $2,109. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Pa3rment  on  debt,  $2,097;  supplies,  $1,406;  salaries,  $1,160; 
student  aid,  $716;  traveling  expenses,  $145;  other  expenses,  $1,480. 

Plant. — Land:  Estimated  value,  $8,000.  The  land  comprises.  16  acres,  part  of 
which  is  used  for  a  garden. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $22,000.  The  main  building  is  a  three-story  frame 
structure.    This  and  the  two  smaller  buildings  are  neat  and  well  kept. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $2,000.  The  equipment  consists  of  furni- 
ture for  classrooms  and  fairly  good  apparatus  for  teaching  domestic  science. 

Recommendation. — ^That  the  work  be  encouraged  and  made  a  more  vital  part  of 
Rust  College. 

Dates  of  visits:  February,  191 4;  March,  191 5. 

PANOLA  COUNTY. 

White.  Negro. 

Population,  1910 10, 049  21, 224 

Children  6  to  14  years  of  age,  1910 ^i  031  5, 282 

Teachers'  salaries  in  public  schools,  1912-13 ^32,972  $7, 179 

Teachers'  salaries  per  child  6  to  14  in  county $16.  23  $1. 36 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910 4.  i  43. 4 

The  entire  population  is  rural.  The  number  of  teachers  is  95  in  white  schools  and 
164  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance  is  1,695  white  pupils  and  2,1 10  colored 
pupils. 

These  statistics  indicate  the  serious  need  for  increased  public-school  facilities.  The 
work  of  the  elementary  schools  should  be  extended  and  strengthened.  The  Sardis 
Industrial  College  provides  a  central  institution  where  pupils  may  board  and  supple- 
ment the  training  received  in  the  rural  schools. 

SARDIS. 
SARDIS  INDUSTRIAL  COLLEGE. 

Principal:  S.  D.  Ross. 

A  school  of  elementary  and  secondary  grade  doing  good  work  with  limited  equip- 
ment. The  school  was  founded  in  1908  by  the  North  Mississippi  Educational  Con- 
ference, an  incorporated  body  of  Baptist  churches,  and  is  owned  and  supported  by  the 
conference. 

Attendance. — ^Total,  109;  elementary  89,  secondary  20;  boarders,  48. 

Teachers. — ^Total,  5;  all  colored;  male  i,  female  4.  In  addition  there  were  3 
student  assistants. 

Organization. — ^The  work  covers  the  regular  12  grades,  with  the  usual  elementary 
and  secondary  subjects.  Too  much  emphasis  is  placed  on  language  and  mathematics. 
Only  boarding  pupils  have  industrial  work.  The  boys  work  on  the  truck  patch  during 
garden  season  and  receive  good  instruction.  The  girls  are  required  to  do  housework  in 
connection  with  the  boarding  department. 
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Financial,  191^-13, — The  financial  records  appear  to  be  carefully  kept  and  a 
printed  report  of  all  school  funds  is  made  annually  by  the  president.  According  to  the 
report  for  the  year  the  more  important  items  were: 

Income,  excluding  nonedttcational  receipts $z,  633 

Expenditures,  leas  noneducatknial  receipts r>  623 

Indebtedness 600 

Value  ol  plant 3*650 

Sources  of  income:  Church  conferences  and  contributions,  $675;  tuition  and  fees, 
(462 ;  other  sources,  (4S6.  The  noneducational  receipts  were  from  the  boarding  depart- 
ment and  amounted  to  $1,204. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Salaries,  $1,178;  supplies  for  boarding  department,  $490; 
equipment,  $393;  fuel,  $123;  repairs  and  other  expenses,  $643. 

Plani. — Land:  Bstimated  value,  $900.  The  land  consists  of  9  acres  on  the  edge  of 
town.    The  school  grounds  are  bare  and  could  be  improved  by  shade  trees. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $2,250.  There  are  two  frame  buildings.  The  main 
building  is  two  stories  high,  the  lower  floor  being  used  for  classrooms  and  offices  and  the 
upper  floor  for  girls'  dormitory.    The  boys'  dormitory  contains  12  rooms. 

Movable  equipment, — Bstimated  value,  $500.  The  equipment  consists  of  simple 
furniture  for  classrooms  and  dormitories  and  a  few  farm  implements. 

Recommendations, — i.  That  teacher  training  be  emphasisEcd. 

2.  That  garden  work  be  required  of  all  pupils.^ 

3.  That  additional  means  and  equipment  be  provided. 

4.  That  the  name  ''school"  or  ''  institute"  be  substituted  for  college. 
Date  of  visit:  February,  1914. 

SIMPSON  COUNTY. 

WUtc.  Negro. 

Population,  19x0 11,339  5»9^ 

Children  6  to  i4yearBof  age,  2910 2,748  ii5io 

Teachers'  salaries  in  public  schools,  19x3-13 $37, 356  $3, 197 

Teachers'  salaries  per  child  6  to  X4  in  county $9  95  $3.  x  x 

Percentage  illiterate,  X9X0 &  3  39 

The  entire  population  is  rural.  The  number  of  teachers  is  112  in  white  schools 
and  41  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance  is  2,487  white  pupils  and  947  colored 
pupils. 

These  statistics  indicate  the  need  for  additional  school  facilities.  The  work  of  the 
elementary  schools  should  be  extended  and  strengthened.  The  Piney  Woods  Country 
Life  School  provides  a  good  central  institution  where  pupils  may  board  and  supplement 
the  training  received  in  the  rural  schools. 

BRAXTON. 

PINEY  WOODS  COUNTRY  LIFE  SCHOOL 

Principal:  Lawrence  C.  Jones. 

An  elementary  school  with  provision  for  simple  industrial  training.  Only  pupils 
from  farm  homes  are  admitted.  The  school  has  won  the  friendship  of  the  local  people 
and  exerts  a  helpful  influence  on  the  cotmty. 

'  See  '*■  ■ir"'»*~<*t*vf  in  summary  cliaptcr,  p.  aa. 
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The  school  was  founded  in  1909  by  the  principal,  a  graduate  of  Iowa  State  Uni- 
versity. The  land  for  the  school  was  donated  by  a  colored  man  of  the  community.  The 
support  is  largely  due  to  the  principal's  energy  in  securing  funds.  Small  appropriations 
are  made  from  the  Simpson  and  Rankin  Cotmty  school  funds. 

Attendance, — ^Total,  158;  all  elementary;  boarders,  70. 

Teachers  and  workers, — ^Total,  8;  all  colored;  male  4,  female  4;  academic  4,  indus- 
trial 3,  agriculture  i. 

Organization, — ^The  work  covers  the  usual  eight  elementary  grades,  with  industrial 
training.  Pupils  above  the  sixth  grade  attend  classes  four  days  and  work  in  the  industries 
two  days  a  week. 

Simple  equipment  has  been  provided  for  work  in  carpentry,  blacksmithing,  shoe- 
making,  and  printing  for  boys.  The  girls  receive  instruction  in  sewing  and  broom 
making.  Both  boys  and  girls  work  on  the  farm.  In  view  of  the  limited  teaching  force 
and  lack  of  equipment,  the  effort  to  teach  a  variety  of  industries  is  tmwise. 

Financial,  1912-13, — ^The  accotmts  are  carefully  kept  and  a  full  statement  of  income 
and  expenditure  is  printed  annually.  According  to  the  statement  for  the  year  the  more 
important  items  were : 

Income,  excluding  noneducational  receipts $3, 269 

Expenditures,  less  noneducational  receipts 3, 617 

Indebtedness 350 

Value  of  plant ; 9, 300 

Sources  of  income:  Donations,  $2,745;  coimty  fimds,  $468;  other  sources,  $56.  The 
noneducational  receipts  amotmted  to  $103,  of  which  $73  was  from  students'  board  and 
$30  from  the  industrial  departments. 

Items  of  expenditure :  Purchase  of  land,  $801 ;  industrial  departments,  $750;  teachers' 
salaries,   $645;    commissary,   $506;   traveling  expenses,   $426;    lumber,   $264;   office 
expenses,  $162;  miscellaneous,  $166. 

PUmt, — Land:  Estimated  value,  $2,000.  The  school  owns  169  acres  of  land. 
Of  this,  80  acres  are  tmder  cultivation,  about  5  acres  are  used  for  campus,  and  the  remain- 
der is  in  pasture. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $5,000.  The  buildings  are  all  frame.  The  main 
building  is  a  two-story  structure.  There  are  several  small  structures.  The  buildings 
are  crudely  built,  but  well  kept. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $2,300.  Of  this  $1,200  was  in  farm  imple- 
ments and  live  stock,  $800  in  furniture,  and  $300  in  library  and  other  equipment. 

Recommendations, — i .  That  the  institution  be  developed  as  a  cotmty  training  school.^ 

2.  That  industrial  training  be  limited  to  manttal  training  in  wood  and  iron,  theory 
and  practice  of  gardening,  and  cooking  and  sewing  for  girls.  ^ 

3.  That  aid  be  provided  to  build  a  simple,  substantial  plant. 
Date  of  visit:  February,  1914.     Figures  verified,  1915. 

1  See  recommendations  in  summary  chapter,  p.  aa. 
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SUNFLOWER  COUNTY. 

White.  Negro. 

Population,  1910 5, 495  23, 781 

Children  6  to  14  yeais of  age,  1910 i)084  41813 

Teachers'  salaries  in  public  schools,  1912-13 $33, 233  $10, 359 

Teachers' salaries  per  child,  6  to  14,  in  county $31.  43  $2. 15 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910 3. 4  38. 3 

The  entire  population  is  rural.  The  number  of  teachers  is  67  in  white  schools  and 
78  in  colored  schook.  The  average  attendance  is  869  white  pupils  and  1,976  colored 
pupils. 

These  statistics  indicate  a  great  need  for  increased  public-school  facilities.  The 
work  of  the  elementary  schools  should  be  extended  and  strengthened.  The  Almeda 
Gardner  School  provides  a  central  institution  where  girls  may  board  and  supplement 
the  training  received  in  the  rural  schools.  \ 

MOORHEAD. 

ALMEDA  GARDNER  GIRLS'  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  Miss  B.  D.  Hodges.^ 

A  small,  well-managed  elementary  school  d  eight  grades,  with  a  majority  of  the 
pupils  bocu'ding  at  the  school. 

The  school  was  founded  in  1892  by  Miss  S.  L.  Eiherson  under  the  authority  and 
oversight  of  the  American  Missionary  Association  of  the  Congregational  Church,  and  it 
is  owned  and  supervised  by  that  body. 

AUendance.T-'Total,  95;  all  girls.     The  reported  enrollment  for  the  year  was  loi. 

Teachers. — ^Total,  6;  all  white  women.  The  teachers  are  graduates  of  good  schools 
and  the  teaching  is  effective.     Instruction  is  provided  in  cooking  and  sewing. 

Financial^  ipjj-14, — ^The  accounts  are  kept  in  accordance  with  a  simple  and  effective 
system  installed  recently  by  the  American  Missionary  Association.  The  more  important 
items  were: 

Income,  excluding noneducational  receipts $3, 073 

Expenditures,  less  noneducational  receipts 3, 073 

Value  of  plant 30, 900 

Sources  of  income:  Donations,  $1,558;  American  Misrionary  Association,  $753;  tui- 
tion and  fees,  $260;  other  sources,  $502.  The  noneducational  receipts  amounted  to 
$3i30i,  of  which  $2,971  was  from  the  boarding  department  and  $330  from  outside  sales. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Supplies  for  boarding  department,  $2,172;  salaries,  $1,644; 
light,  heat,  and  water,  $681;  outside  labor,  $450;  student  aid  and  labor,  $437;  repairs, 
$363;  equipment,  $227;  general  supplies,  $44;  other  expenses,  $356. 

Plant, — Land:  Estimated  value  $1,000.  The  land  comprises  about  10  acres.  A 
part  of  this  is  used  for  garden  and  the  remainder  for  the  neatly  kept  campus. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $17,500.  There  are  four  neat  frame  buildings,  in  good 
repair. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $2,400.  The  equipment  consists  of  simple 
furniture  for  classrooms  and  dormitories  and  apparatus  for  girls'  industrial  work. 

tWhlte. 
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Recommendations. — i.  That  the  public  school  authorities  provide  for  the  elemen- 
tary grades  so  that  this  institution  may  be  devoted  to  the  training  of  teachers. 

2.  That  theory  and  practice  of  gardening  be  made  a  part  of  the  regular  course.^ 
Date  of  visit:  March,  1914. 

WARREN  COUNTY. 

White.  Negro. 

Population,  1910 11, 290  26, 191 

Children  6  to  14  years  of  age,  1910 ii  Sis  5i  246 

Teachers'  salaries  in  public  schools,  1912-13 $37, 059  $23, 666 

Teachers'  salaries  per  child  6  to  14  in  county $2a  42  $4.  51 

Percentage  iiliterate,  1910 o.  5  31. 8 

The  rural  population  is  44.5  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  number  of  teachers  is  77 
in  white  schools  and  45  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance  is  1,576  white 
pupils  and  3,665  colored  pupils. 

In  the  rural  sections  of  the  county  special  effort  has  been  made  to  improve  the 
industrial  work  of  the  colored  schools  and  to  reach  the  farmers  of  the  county  through 
the  schools.  The  efforts  of  the  county  superintendent  in  this  direction  deserve  special 
mention.  Besides  the  industrial  training  and  gardening  in  the  schools,  many  rural 
clubs  have  been  organized  to  rafse  com,  pigs,  and  chickens.  The  Colored  Development 
Club,  organized  among  the  fanders,  meets  at  the  various  schools.  The  object  of  this 
club  is  to  improve  the  homes  and  promote  better  cultivation  of  crops.  A  Jeanes  Fund 
supervising  industrial  teacher  assists  the  county  superintendent  in  this  work. 

VICKSBURG. 

White.  Negro. 

Population,  1910 8, 754  12, 053 

Children  6  to  14  years  of  age,  1910 i,  303  i,  977 

Teachers'  salaries  in  public  schools,  1912-13 $19, 884  $7, 364 

Teachers'  salaries  per  child  6  to  14  in  city $15.  26  $3. 73 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910 o.  6  21.  4 

The  number  of  teachers  is  32  in  white  schools  and  22  in  colored  schools.  The 
average  attendance  is  712  white  pupils  and  1,089  colored  pupils. 

The  public  schools  for  colored  people  in  Vicksburg  enroll  about  half  the  number  of 
children  6  to  14.  One  of  the  buildings  is  an  old  frame  structure  which  is  dangerously 
crowded.  The  St.  Mary's  Commercial  College  and  the  Vicksburg  Industrial  School  are 
supplementing  the  inadequate  public  school  facilities.  The  Seventh-Day  Adventist 
school  is  of  slight  value  to  the  community.  It  is  described  in  the  summary  of  miscella- 
neous small  schools  for  the  State. 

ST.  MARY'S  COMMERCIAL  COLLEGE. 

Principal :  Father  G.  G.  Steinhauer.* 

A  good  elementary  day  school  with  a  commercial  course  for  advanced  pupils.  It 
is  owned  and  operated  by  a  German  Catholic  order. 

1  See  recosmnendations  in  summary  diapter,  p.  aa.  *  White. 
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Attendance. — ^Total,  265;  elementary  258,  commercial  course  7.  The  school  has 
no  regular  boarding  department,  but  a  few  girls  live  in  the  home  of  the  sisters.  Religious 
training  is  emphasized. 

Teachers. — ^Total,  7 ;  all  white  Catholic  sisters.  The  teachers  are  thorough  in  class- 
room work  and  in  discipline. 

Financial,  1912-13. — ^The  income  of  about  $1,750  was  derived  from  donations  to 
the  order  from  churches. 

Plant. — Estimated  value,  $13,000.  The  plant  consists  of  a  large  lot,  two  neat  brick 
buildings,  and  good  classroom  equipment. 

Recommendations. — i.  That  teacher  training  be  introduced. 

2.  That  gardening  be  made  a  part  of  the  regular  course.^ 

Date  of  visit:  February,  1914.    Facts  verified,  1915. 

VICKSBURG  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  R.  F.  Middleton.» 

An  elementary  day  school  with  limited  industrial  equipment  inadequately  used. 

The  school  is  owned  by  a  board  of  trustees  and  receives  aid  and  supervision  from 
the  American  Church  Institute  for  Negroes  ot  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  and  from 
the  General  Board  of  Missions  of  that  church. 

Attendance. — ^Total,  121;  aU  elementary. 

Teachers. — Total,  5;  all  colored;  male  2,  female  3. 

Organization. — ^The  eight  elementary  grades  are  taught  in  crowded  classrooms.  A 
high-school  course  is  outlined,  but  only  one  pupil  was  enrolled  at  the  time  the  school 
was  visited.  Instruction  in  cooking  and  sewing  is  provided  for  girls  and  woodworking 
for  boys. 

Financial,  igij-14. — ^As  far  as  could  be  determined  the  more  important  items  were : 

Income $2, 514 

Expenditure a,  400 

Value  of  plant 5, 000 

Sources  of  income :  Episcopal  Board  of  Missions,  $2,300;  tuition,  $203;  other 
sources,  $11. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Salaries,  $2,300;  materials  and  supplies,  $100. 

Plant. — Land :  Estimated  value,  $1 ,000.  The  land  consists  of  a  city  lot  near  the 
town  limits. 

Building:  Estimiated  value,  $3,500.  The  school  building  contains  10  rooms;  it  is  a 
poorly  built  structure,  part  brick  and  part  frame,  badly  in  need  of  repair. 

Movable  equipment :  Estimated  value,  $500.  The  equipment  consists  of  classroom 
furniture  and  a  small  supply  of  shop  tools  and  domestic  science  apparatus. 

Recommendation. — ^There  is  a  present  need  for  this  school,  but  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  public  schools  it  should  become  part  of  the  public  school  system  or  be 
combined  with  one  of  the  larger  institutions.  The  gardening  and  industrial  work 
should  be  strengthened.^ 

Date  of  visit:  February,  1914.     Facts  verified,  1915. 

1  See  recuMuncndations  in  summary  diapter,  p.  aa.  *  Blected  uioe  date  of  visit* 
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YAZOO  COUNTY. 
Statistics  for  the  public  schools  of  Yazoo  County  could  not  be  obtained. 

YAZOO. 

Wbite.  Negro. 

Population,  1910 2, 643  4, 154 

Children  6  to  14  years  of  age,  1910 401  804 

Teachers'  salaries  in  public  schools,  1914-15 $16, 100  $4,  aoo 

Teachers'  salaries  per  child  6  to  14  in  city 40. 14  5.  22 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910 ay  16. 9 

Yazoo  has  one  school  for  white  pupils  and  one  for  colored.  There  are  21  white 
teachers  and  14  colored.  The  attendance  was  reported  to  be  496  white  pupils  and  650 
colored  pupils.     Some  high  school  instruction  is  provided  for  colored  pupils. 

COLORED  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  J.  H.  Webber. 

A  city  high  school  offering  three  years  of  secondary  work.  The  elementary  grades 
are  taught  in  the  same  building. 

Attendance, — Secondary,  49;  male  11,  female  38.  The  elementary  school  is  taught 
in  the  same  building. 

Teachers, — Secondary,  3;  all  colored;  male  2,  female  i.  Two  of  the  teachers 
devote  their  entire  time  to  the  high-school  grades  and  the  other  devotes  over  half  of 
her  time  to  this  work.     There  were  10  teachers  for  the  elementary  grades. 

Organization. — ^The  secondary  subjects  include:  English,  4  years;  mathematics,  4; 
Latin,  i%\  elementary  science,  33^;  history,  2. 

Plant. — Estimated  value  $14,000.  Land:  Estimated  value,  $5,000.  The  school 
lot,  including  the  playgrotmd,  is  421  by  462  feet. 

Building. — Estimated  value,  $6,000.  The  building  is  a  large  frame  structure.  An 
annex  has  recently  been  built. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $3,000.     There  is  no  industrial  equipment. 

Date  of  visit:  December,  191 5. 

BAPTIST  SCHOOLS. 

In  addition  to  Jackson  College,  aided  by  the  American  Baptist  Home  Mission 
Society,  there  are  16  local  Baptist  schools  reported  in  Mississippi.  Of  these,  three  were 
considered  important  enough  to  discuss  in  the  county  summaries.  Nine  others  were 
visited  and  are  described  below.  The  other  four  are  listed  at  the  end  of  this  summary. 
Prom  the  struggle  for  existence  which  these  schools  have  it  is  evident  that  the  money 
now  spent  on  the  smaller  schools  might  better  be  spent  in  strengthening  the  larger 
institutions,  such  as  Jackson  College,  Natchez  College,  Sardis  Normal  and  Industrial 
School,  and  the  Baptist  Industrial  High  School. 

ATTALA  COUNTY— KOSCIUSKO. 

CENTRAL  MISSISSIPPI  COLLEGE. 

President:  W.  A.  Singleton. 

A  poorly  managed  elementary  school  with  a  few  pupils  in  secondary  subjects.     It  is  owned  by  an 
incorporated  body  of  trustees  representing  five  local  Baptist  associations. 
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Attendance. — ^Totfil,  150;  ekmentary  138,  secondary  12;  boardeis,  45. 

Teackeri, — ^Total,  8;  all  colored;  male  2,  female  6.  The  teaching  is  ineffective  and  the  discipline 
poor.    Some  effort  is  made  to  teach  sewing,  gardening,  and  printing,  but  the  work  is  of  little  value. 

Financial,  jgi2-j$. — ^The  financial  records  are  so  poorly  kept  that  no  accurate  figures  could  be 
obtained.    The  following  estimates  were  given  as  the  more  important  items: 

Income,  excluding  noneducational  receipts $1, 380 

Expcndiitures,  less  noneducational  receipts i,  200 

Indebtedness i,  700 

Value  of  plant 7, 800 

Sources  of  income:  Baptist  asacx:iations,  $700;  tuition  and  fees,  $680.  The  noneducational  receipts 
were  from  the  boarding  department,  and  amounted  to  $1,800. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Salaries,  $1,800;  supplies  and  other  expenses,  $1,200. 

Indebtedness:  The  indebtedness  of  $1,700  is  secured  by  a  mortgage  on  the  school  property. 

Plant, — Land:  Estimated  value,  $1,000.    The  school  owns  6  acres  of  land. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $6,200.  There  are  two  frame  buildings.  The  main  building  is  a 
three-story  structure,  used  for  classrooms  and  girls'  dormitory.  The  other  building  is  a  one-story  struc- 
ture used  for  boys'  dormitory.    The  buildings  are  poorly  kept  and  there  b  no  protection  against  fire. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $600.  Of  this,  $300  was  in  furniture,  $200  in  shop  equip- 
ment, and  $100  in  farm  implements. 

Recommendation, — ^There  is  present  need  for  this  school.  The  work  should  be  made  more  effective, 
however,  and  with  the  development  of  the  public  schools  the  school  should  be  combined  with  the 
public  school  system. 

Date  of  visit:  March,  19x3. 

KOSCIUSCO  INDUSTRIAL  COLLEGE.* 

President:  P.  H.  Thompson. 

An  elementary  school  of  doubtful  management  with  a  few  pupils  in  secondary  subjects.  The  school 
is  owned  by  a  private  individual  but  has  a  nominal  board  of  trustees. 

Attendance. — ^Total,  116;  elementary  94,  secondary  22;  boarders,  33.  The  classroom  work  did  not 
appear  to  be  thorough.  The  secondary  pupils  were  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  grades.  Some  work  in 
millinery  and  cooking  is  done.  A  few  of  the  tmys  cultivate  the  farm,  which  is  operated  on  a  commercial 
basis. 

Teachers . — ^Total,  7;  all  colored;  male  2,  female  5. 

Financial,  iQiz~jj. — The  principal  stated  that  the  financial  records  had  been  destroyed  by  fire. 
The  following  estimates  were  given  for  the  more  important  items: 

Income,  excluding  noneducational  receipts $1, 600 

Expenditures,  less  noneducational  receipts i,  600 

Indebtedness 2, 400 

Value  of  plant 8, 940 

Sources  of  income:  Tuition,  $900;  churches  and  other  sources,  $700.  The  noneducational  receipts 
were  from  the  boarding  department  and  amounted  to  $x  ,400. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Salaries,  $1,480;  boarding  department,  $1,220;  other  purposes,  $300. 

Indebtedness:  The  indebtedness  is  in  the  form  of  a  mortgage  on  the  school  property. 

Plant. — ^The  plant  consists  of  322  acres  of  land,  valued  at  $6,440;  a  large  two-story  frame  building 
valued  at  $2,000,  and  equipment  valued  at  $500.  Most  of  the  land  is  in  timber.  The  equipment  con- 
sists of  simple  furniture,  a  little  domestic  science  equipment,  and  a  few  farm  implements. 

Date  of  visit:  March,  1913. 

>  Since  date  of  visit  this  tdiool  has  been  mored  to  Greenville  and  is  called  the  Gneoville  Industrial  College. 
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BOUVAR  COUNTY— MOUND  BAYOU. 

MOUND  BAYOU  BAPTIST  COLLEGE. 

President:  J.  T.  Simpson. 

A  poorly  managed  elementary  day  school  with  about  150  pupils  in  attendance.  Twelve  of  the 
pupils  are  in  a  "ministerial"  department.  The  school  is  owned  and  controlled  by  the  local  Baptist 
Association  and  taught  by  the  principal  and  two  women,  all  colored.  The  income  of  about  $900  was 
from  the  Baptist  A^ociation  and  tuition.  The  plant,  estimated  value  $1,500,  consists  of  a  town  lot 
and  an  old  two-story  frame  house  unsuited  to  school  purposes.    The  equipment  was  very  poor. 

Recommendation. — ^That  the  support  now  given  to  this  school  be  transferred  to  some  of  the  larger 
Baptist  schools  in  the  State. 

Date  of  visit:  March,  19x4. 

BOUVAR  COUNTY— ROSEDALE. 

ROSEDALE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  I.  J.  Ellison. 

An  elementary  school  with  a  small  number  of  boarders.  It  is  owned  by  the  local  Baptist  Assoda^ 
tion  and  operated  by  the  public-school  authorities  and  the  association.  The  335  pupils  were  taught  by 
the  principal  and  four  women,  all  colored.  The  income  amounted  to  $1,500,  of  which  $600  was  from 
the  association,  $500  from  tuition,  and  $400  from  cotmty  and  city.  Of  the  income,  $1,200  was  used  for 
salaries  and  the  remainder  for  general  expenses.  The  plant,  estimated  value  $3,500,  consists  of  10  acres 
of  land,  a  large  two-story  frame  building,  and  meager  equipment. 

Recommendations. — i.  That  the  association  endeavor  to  have  the  public  authorities  take  over  this 
work. 

2.  That  manual  training  and  gardening  be  made  a  regular  part  of  the  course.^ 

Date  of  visit:  March,  1914. 

BOLIVAR  COUNTY— SHELBY. 
THE  INDUSTRIAL  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE  FOR  NEGROES. 

Principal:  J.  M.  Williamson. 

An  elementary  public  school  receiving  aid  from  the  local  Baptist  Association.  The  school  had  3 
teachers  and  217  pupils.  The  income  amounted  to  approximately  $1,550,  of  which  $1,000  was  from  the 
cotmty,  $400  from  the  town,  and  $150  from  the  Baptist  Association.  Of  this,  $1,200  was  expended  for 
salaries  and  $350  for  other  expenses.  The  plant,  estimated  value  $2,000,  consists  of  10  acres  of  land, 
a  one-story  frame  building,  and  equipment  valued  at  $300. 

Recommendations. — That  the  association  endeavor  to  have  the  public  authorities  increase  the 
number  of  teachers  and  improve  the  equipment. 

2.  That  additional  provision  be  made  for  gardening  and  simple  manual  training.^ 

Date  of  visit:  March,  1914. 

CLAY  COUNTY— WEST  POINT. 
MINISTERIAL  INSTITUTE  AND  COLLEGE. 

Principal:  J.  C.  Bullen. 

An  elementary  school  with  12  boarders.  The  school  is  owned  and  controlled  by  the  Mount  Olive 
Association  of  Baptist  Churches. 

Attendance. — ^Total,  80.    Ten  grades  were  claimed,  but  all  the  pupils  were  doing  elementary  work. 

Teachers. — ^Total,  5;  all  colored;  male  2,  female  3. 

Financial,  1^13-14. — ^The  income  amounted  to  $1,875,  ^^  which  $1,125  ^^  from  the  Baptist  asso- 
ciation and  $750  from  tuition.  Of  the  income  approximately  $1,500  was  expended  for  salaries  and  the 
remainder  for  running  expenses. 

Plant. — Estimated  value,  $1,500.  The  plant  consists  of  about  an  acre  of  land,  an  old  frame  build- 
ing, and  equipment  valued  at  $500. 

Recommendation. — There  is  a  present  need  for  this  school,  but  with  the  development  of  the  public 
schools  it  should  become  part  of  the  public-school  system  or  be  combined  with  one  of  the  larger 
institutions. 


>  See  recommendations  in  tinnmary  chapter,  p.  aa. 
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LAUDERDALE  COUNTY— MERIDIAN. 

MERIDIAN  BAPTIST  SEMINARY. 

PrinciiMd:  C.  M.  Recae. 

A  poorly  managed  elementaiy  school  with  a  few  pupils  in  secondary  subjects.  It  is  owned  and 
oantioUed  by  the  consolidated  Baptist  associations  of  east  Mississippi. 

AtUtidanci,—T€ftBX,  189;  elementary  167,  secondary  aa;  boarders,  3. 

Ttachtri, — ^Total,  4;  all  colored;  male  i,  female  3. 

Financial,  iqi^-jj, — ^The  income  amounted  to  approximately  $1,450,  of  which  $700  was  from 
tuitiofn  and  the  remainder  from  the  Baptist  associations.  Practically  all  of  the  income  was  expended 
for  salaries.  In  addition  $530  was  raised  and  expended  for  improvements.  There  is  a  mortgage  indebt- 
edness of  $z, 000. 

Plant. — ^The  plant,  estimated  value  $6,000,  consists  of  a  city  lot,  a  poorly  constructed  two-story 
frame  building,  and  eqtiipment  valued  at  $300.    The  building  is  badly  in  need  of  repair. 

RtcomnundaHon, — ^That  this  school  be  oombikied  with  some  of  the  other  Baptist  schools  of  the 
State. 

Date  of  visit:  February,  1914. 

LEFLORE  COUNTY— GREENWOOD. 

GREENWOOD  SEMINARY. 

Principal:  H.  M.  Thompson. 

A  poorly  managed  elementrary  school  conducted  in  a  rented  building.  It  is  owned  by  the  Bap- 
tists of  Greenwood  and  vicinity,  and  controlled  by  a  board  of  seven  colored  trustees.  The  161  pupils 
were  taught  by  four  cokxred  teachers.  The  income  amounted  to  $1,500,  of  which  $1,250  was  from  the 
association  and  $250  from  tuition.  Practically  all  of  the  income  was  expended  for  salaries.  The  asso- 
ciation is  buying  land  for  a  school  site. 

Recommendation. — ^That  the  trustees  endeavor  to  have  the  public  authorities  care  for  the  children 
now  in  this  school. 

Date  of  visit:  March,  1914. 

MONTGOMERY  COUNTY— WINONA. 

GRENADA  AND  ZION  COLLEGE. 

President:  G.  W.  Hall. 

A  smaU  elementary  school  with  a  few  pupils  of  secondary  grade.  It  was  founded  by  the  local 
Baptist  association  and  is  owned  and  controlled  by  the  association.  Of  the  196  pupils,  175  were  ele- 
mentary and  21  were  in  secondary  subjects,  28  were  boarders.  Though  12  grades  were  claimed,  only 
two  years  of  secondary  work  was  done.  There  were  five  colored  teachers,  two  men  and  three  women. 
The  income  amounted  to  $1,429,  of  which  $856  was  from  board  and  tuition,  $428  from  the  Baptist  asso- 
ciation, and  $145  from  donations.  Of  the  income  $821  was  expended  for  salaries  and  practically  all  the 
remainder  for  supplies  for  the  boarding  department.  The  plant,  estimated  value  $1,500,  consists  of 
about  two  acres  of  land,  two  old  frame  buildings,  and  meager  equipment.    The  buildings  are  poorly  kept. 

Recommendation. — ^That  the  association  endeavor  to  have  the  public  authorities  provide  for  the 
children  now  in  this  school. 

Date  of  visit:  March,  1913. 

OTHER  BAPTIST  SCHOOLS. 

The  following  schools  were  also  reported,  but  evidence  indicates  that  they  are  of 
minor  importance. 

County.  Town.  School. 

Amite.  Gloster.  Harper  College. 

Lee.  Nettleton.  Nettleton  High  School. 

Union.  New  Albany.  New  Albany  High  School. 

Marshall.  Holly  Springs.  Baptist  Normal  Institute. 
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CATHOLIC  PARISH  SCHOOLS. 


In  addition  to  the  schools  described  in  the  county  summaries,  there  are  lo  Catholic 
parish  schools  in  Mississippi.  The  school  at  Greenville  was  visited  and  is  described 
below.  The  other  9  are  listed  at  the  end  of  this  summary.  The  religious  interest  is 
strong  in  all  of  these  schools. 

WASHINGTON  COUNTY— GREENVILLE. 

SACRED  HEART  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  Father  P.  G.  Stein.* 

A  good  elementary  day  school  owned  and  operated  by  a  German  Catholic  order.  The  130  pupils 
were  taught  by  four  white  sisters.  Neatness,  order,  and  religious  instruction  were  emphasized.  The 
income  of  about  $1,000  was  derived  from  the  Catholic  Board  of  Missions  and  from  tuition.  The  plant, 
estimated  value  $20,000,  consists  of  10  acres  of  land  on  the  outskirts  oi  town,  two  brick  buildings,  and 
good  classroom  equipment.    The  buildings  are  substantial  and  well  kept. 

Recommendations. — i.  That  this  good  work  be  encouraged  by  the  denomination. 

3.  That  manual  training  and  gardening  be  made  a  part  of  the  regular  course. 

Date  of  visit:  October,  1914. 

OTHER  CATHOLIC  SCHOOLS. 


County. 

Town. 

School. 

Attendance. 

Teadicn. 

Income. 

Adams. 

Natchez. 

St.  Francis'  School. 

"5 

3 

$1,000 

Hancock. 

Bay  St.  Louis. 

St.  Rose  of  Lima  School. 

68 

2 

350 

Harrison. 

Pass  Christian. 

St.  Philomena's  School. 

70 

2 

385 

Jackson. 

Pascagoula. 

St.  Peter's  School. 

100 

4 

675 

Jefferson. 

Harristown. 

St.  Anthony's  School. 

4a 

z 

300 

Neshoba. 

Latu'elhill. 

St.  Mary's  School. 

32 

z 

300 

Union. 

Waltersville. 

Sacred  Heart  School. 

44 

2 

250 

Warren. 

Point  Lookout. 

St.  Joseph's  School. 

26 

I 

90 

Warren. 

Sandy  Creek. 

Sacred  Heart  School. 

28 

I 

3<» 

SCHOOLS  OF  MISCELLANEOUS  DENOMINATIONS. 

In  addition  to  the  schools  already  described  there  are  four  other  small  denomina- 
tional schools  in  Mississippi.  They  are  operated  by  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  the  Christian  Church,  the  Sanctified  Churches  of  Christ,  and  the  Seventh- 
Day  Adventists  and  are  maintained  largely  for  denominational  purposes.  In  view  of 
the  needs  of  Campbell  College,  Ward  Academy  should  be  combined  with  the  larger 
African  Methodist  Episcopal  institution. 

ADAMS  COUNTY— NATCHEZ. 
WARD  ACADEMY. 

Principal:  James  M.  Richardson. 

A  small  one-teacher  school  with  poor  equipment.  It  is  located  about  a  mile  from  a  public  school. 
It  was  fotmded  in  1904  by  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  and  is  now  owned  and  controlled 
by  a  board  of  trustees  elected  by  the  church  conference. 

There  were  3a  pupils  in  attendance.  The  reported  enrollment  for  the  year  was  75.  Ten  grades 
are  claimed,  but  all  of  the  work  is  elementary.     The  principal  does  all  the  teaching. 

1  White 
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Financial,  iQi^-ij. — ^The  inoome  for  the  year  amotuited  to  $450,  derived  horn  district  nfwewments 
in  the  dmrches  of  Natchez ,  and  tuition.  Practically  all  of  this  was  used  for  the  teacher 's  salary.  There 
is  an  indebtedness  of  $304  against  the  school,  most  of  which  is  back  salary. 

Plant — Estimated  value,  $z  ,500.  The  plant  consists  of  about  i  acre  of  city  property  in  the  colored 
section  of  Natchez,  a  one-story  frame  building,  and  equipment  valued  at  $900. 

Recommendation. — That  the  continuation  of  the  school  be  conditioned  upon  an  increased  interest 
by  local  colored  people  and  upon  the  ocganization  of  the  work  in  such  a  way  as  to  supplement  the 
public  school  facilities. 

Date  of  visit:  February,  1914. 

HINDS  COUNTY— JACKSON, 

CHRISrS  TEMPLE  PAROCHIAL  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  Miss  Letitia  Jones. 

A  small  elementary  school  taught  in  the  church  of  the  Christian  denomination.  There  were  two 
teachers,  both  colored  women,  and  $2  pupils  on  day  of  visit.  All  the  pupils  were  in  elementary  grades 
and  only  15  of  them  above  the  fourth  grade.  The  inoome  for  the  year,  all  of  which  was  from  tuition, 
amounted  to  approximately  $500. 

Recommendation. — This  school  should  not  expect  other  than  local  support. 

Date  of  visit:  February,  19x4. 

CHRIST'S  MISSIONARY  AND  INDUSTRIAL  COLLEGE. 

Principal:  G.  G.  Mosely. 

A  poorly  managed  elementary  school  with  130  pupils,  eij^t  of  whom  are  in  secondary  subjects. 
It  is  owned  and  controlled  by  members  of  a  small  Negro  denomination,  known  as  the  Sanctified  Christ 
Churches.  There  are  six  workers  employed.  As  far  as  could  be  determined  from  the  meager  records, 
the  inoome  amounted  to  approximately  $1,500,  of  which  $1,000  was  received  from  students  for  board 
and  tuition  and  $500  from  contributions.    The  indebtedness  amounted  to  $zo,ooo. 

The  plant,  estimated  value,  $10,000,  consists  of  140  acres  of  land,  four  frame  buildings,  and  meager 
equipment  for  dormitories.  The  land  is  cultivated  on  a  commercial  basis.  The  buildings  are  poorly 
kept,  and  there  is  no  equipment  for  industrial  work. 

Recommendation. — ^This  school  should  not  expect  other  than  local  support. 

Date  of  visit:  February,  191 4. 

WARREN  COUNTY— VICKSBURO. 

SEVENTH  DAY  ADVENTIST  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  Mrs.  Holston. 

An  elementary  school  taught  in  the  Seventh  Day  Advcntist  Church.  There  were  30  pupils,  all 
below  the  fifth  grade.  The  teacher  conducts  the  work  for  the  tuition  received,  which  amounts  lo 
about  $120.    The  building  is  in  bad  condition. 

Recommendation. — ^This  school  should  not  expect  other  than  local  support* 

Date  oi  visit:  February,  1914. 


XIII.  MISSOURI. 

SCHOOL  FACILITIES  IN  THE  STATE. 

There  are  157,452  colored  people  in  Missouri,  forming  4.8  per  cent  of  the  total 
population.  The  actual  number  of  Negroes  decreased  3,782,  or  2.3  per  cent,  between 
1900  and  1910.  As  farmers  renting  and  owning  land  they  have  charge  of  229,255  acres, 
while  as  farm  laborers  they  undoubtedly  ctiltivate  a  much  larger  area.  The  United 
States  census  shows  that  illiterates  are  still  17.4  per  cent  of  the  colored  people  10  years 
of  age  and  over  and  5.2  per  cent  of  the  children  10  to  14  years  of  age,  and  the  death 
rate  is  high.  These  statistics  indicate  that  though  the  proportion  of  Negroes  is  relatively 
small,  it  constitutes  a  vital  part  of  the  population  of  the  State. 

Public  appropriations, — ^The  State  law  provides  that  each  school  district  with  15  or 
more  colored  children  of  school  age  shall  maintain  a  colored  school  unless  the  attend- 
ance falls  below  8,  in  which  case  the  school  may  be  temporarily  discontinued  and  the 
pupils  may  attend  any  other  colored  school  in  the  county.  Effort  is  made  to  have  the 
same  accommodations  in  colored  schools  as  in  the  white  schools  of  the  same  district. 
Public-school  expenditures  by  race  could  not  be  obtained.  Over  a  third  of  the  colored 
pupils  of  school  age  are  in  cities  with  well-established  school  systems.  In  addition  to 
the  public-school  funds,  the  State  appropriates  $36,386  to  maintain  the  Lincoln  Institute 
for  the  colored  people  of  the  State.  This  amount  is  supplemented  by  the  Federal  funds 
for  agricultural  and  mechanical  education. 

Private  financial  aid. — ^The  three  private  schools  in  Missouri  have  a  property  valua- 
tion of  $1 17,500,  an  annual  income  of  $15,843,  and  an  attendance  of  158  pupils,  of  whom 
52  are  in  elementary  grades.  These  three  schools  are  supported  by  different  agencies — 
one  is  a  smaU  independent  school,  one  is  supported  by  the  Baptists  of  the  State  and 
the  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society,  and  one  by  the  Preedmen's  Aid  Society  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  The  location  and  relative  income  of  these  schools 
may  be  seen  from  Map  A. 

Attendance. — ^The  United  States  census  of  1910  reports  23,465  colored  children  6  to 
14  years  of  age  in  Missouri,  of  whom  17,811  were  attending  school.  The  report  of  the 
State  superintendent  of  education,  1912,  indicates  an  enrollment  of  27,469  colored  pupils 
of  an  ages  and  a  seating  capacity  in  colored  elementary  and  secondary  schools  of  32,000. 

The  towns  with  a  sufficient  colored  population  maintain  colored  public  high  schools. 
Excellent  secondary  schools  are  maintained  in  Kansas  City  and  St.  Louis.  These 
schools  are  described  in  the  following  summaries.  Other  colored  high  schoob  which 
are  listed  by  the  State  department  of  education  and  classed  as  second-class  high  schools 
are  located  at  Hannibal,  St.  Joseph,  and  Springfield.  Smaller  high  schools  are  reported 
at  Booneville,  Chillicothe,  Columbia,  Fulton,  Glasgow,  HigginsviUe,  Lexington,  Neosho, 
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and  Sedalia.     Of  the  1,500  colored  secondary  pupils  in  Missouri,  about  1400  are  in 
public  schools  and  only  100  in  private  schools. 

Special  phases  of  education, — With  the  fairly  adequate  provision  of  the  public 
schools  for  education  of  elementary  and  secondary  grade,  the  field  of  the  private  schools 
is  limited  to  such  special  phases  of  education  as  teacher  training,  industrial  training, 
and  agriculture.  Although  there  is  need  of  trained  teachers  in  Missouri,  only  the  State 
school  offers  a  special  course  for  teachers.  Two  of  the  private  schools  list  teacher- 
training  subjects,  but  the  work  is  not  adequate.  The  industrial  instruction  is  limited 
to  the  manual-training  courses  of  the  State  school  and  the  high  schools.  Practically 
no  agricultural  training  is  given  in  any  of  the  colored  schools  of  the  State. 

These  special  phases  of  education  could  be  materially  aided  by  the  two  denomina- 
tional schools  if  they  were  properly  developed.  With  reorganization  the  Western  Col- 
lege would  represent  a  constituency  of  22,000  colored  Baptists  in  Missouri.  George  R. 
Smith  College  represents  about  an  equal  number  of  communicants  in  the  various  Meth- 
odist bodies.  In  view  of  the  small  number  of  pupils  in  these  schools,  however,  some 
plan  of  cooperation  would  be  desirable.  The  Bartlett  Agricultural  and  Industrial 
School  is  fairly  well  located,  but  its  work  is  not  effectively  organized. 

SUMMARY   OP   EDUCATIONAL   NEEDS. 

1.  The  extension  of  the  influence  of  the  elementary  rural  schools.  In  providing 
for  this  work  the  officials  of  the  counties  should  consider  the  value  of  supervision  such 
as  that  given  by  the  Jeanes  Fund  supervising  industrial  teachers  in  other  States. 

2.  Better  teacher-training  facilities.  To  provide  for  this  need  the  facilities  of  the 
State  school  and  the  two  largest  private  schools  should  be  strengthened. 

3.  More  instruction  in  agriculture  and  the  problems  of  rural  life. 

PRIVATE  AND  HIGHER  SCHOOLS. 

The  private  and  higher  schools  are  herewith  described.     Cotmties  and  cities  in 

which  the  more  important  institutions  are  located  are  presented  as  a  background  for 

the  discussion  of  the  individual  schools.     The  counties  are  arranged  in  alphabetical 

order. 

CHARITAN  COUNTY. 

White.  Negro. 

Population,  1910 21, 271  2, 232 

Children  6  to  14  years  of  age  in  county 4, 137  491 

Percentage  illiterate 2. 3  23. 8 

The  entire  population  is  rural.  The  colored  population  is  small,  both  actually 
and  relatively.  Although  the  school  facilities  are  fairly  good,  the  percentage  of  illit- 
eracy is  still  high.     The  percentage  of  children  6  to  14  attending  school  was  73. 

DALTON. 

BARTLETT  AGRICULTURAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  N.  C.  Bruce. 

A  small  elementary  school  founded  to  provide  agricultural  and  industrial  training 
for  the  colored  children  of  Missouri.  It  was  reorganized  in  191 1  by  a  group  of  influential 
men  of  St.  Joseph  and  St.  Louis  and  located  on  its  present  site.  It  is  owned  and  con- 
trolled by  an  independent  board  of  trustees. 
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Attendance. — Total,  19.  The  reported  enrollment  for  the  year  was  93.  A  few  of 
the  pupils  board  at  the  school. 

Teachers  and  workers. — ^Total,  6;  all  colored;  the  principal,  his  wife,  and  four 
assistants.    The  teachers  are  from  good  schools  and  are  reasonably  well  trained. 

Organization, — Only  two  classes,  both  elementary,  were  in  session  on  the  day  of 
visit.  The  industrial  work  is  negligible  and  the  farm  is  apparently  maintained  on  a 
commercial  basis.  Farm  labor  is  done  by  hired  men  and  a  few  of  the  work-pupils  of 
the  school.  The  equipment  for  teaching  trades  consists  of  a  few  wood-working  tools 
and  a  small  one-room  shop. 

Financial,  igij-J4. — No  systematic  records  are  kept.  As  far  as  could  be  deter- 
mined the  income  amounted  to  $2,837,  ^  which  $2,543  ^^^^^  from  donations  and  $294 
from  students' fees.  The  receipts  from  the  farm  amounted  to  approximately  $1,300. 
Of  the  money  received,  $3,000  was  expended  for  salaries  and  the  remainder  for  farm 
and  other  purposes. 

Plani. — Estimated  value,  $38,500.  The  plant  consists  of  189  acres  of  excellent 
farm  land  valued  at  $16,000;  two  large  frame  buildings  and  three  small  ones  valued  at 
$17,500,  and  movable  equipment  and  live  stock  valued  at  $5,000. 

RecofMnendaiions. — i.  The  attendance  hardly  justifies  the  expense.  The  school 
should  be  reorganized  on  an  agricultural  and  industrial  basis  and  its  attendance  largely 
increased. 

2.  That  close  supervision  be  exercised  by  the  trustees. 

3.  That  an  accurate  record  of  financial  transactions  be  kept  and  an  annual  audit 
by  accredited  accountants  be  made. 

Date  of  visit:  April,  1914;  February,  1915. 

COLE  COUNTY.- 

White.  Negro. 

Population,  1910 19, 800  a,  157 

Children  6  to  14  yeara  of  age 3)  5^^  241 

Percentage  illiterate 2. 8  17.  4 

The  rural  population  is  46  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  colored  population  is  small 
both  actually  and  relatively.  Public-school  facilities  are  fairly  good.  Of  the  colored 
children  6  to  14  years  of  age  in  1910,  77.2  per  cent  were  attending  school. 

JEFFERSON  CITY. 
LINCOLN  INSTITUTE. 

President :  B.  F.  Allen. 

A  school  of  secondary  grade  with  a  large  elementary  enrollment.  Industrial 
features  are  subordinate  to  the  academic.     Agricultural  activities  are  negligible. 

Lincoln  Institute  is  the  State  school  receiving  the  Federal  appropriations  for  agri- 
cultural and  mechanical  education.  The  school  was  founded  by  the  soldiers  of  the 
Sixty-second  and  Sixty-fifth  United  States  Colored  Infantry.  The  board  of  trustees 
was  organized  and  incorporated  in  1866  and  the  school  opened  in  the  fall  of  that  year. 

Attendance. — ^Total,  264;  elementary  122,  secondary  142.  Of  the  secondary 
pupils  64  are  male  and  78  are  female;  loi  board  at  the  institution.  The  reported 
enrollment  for  the  year  was  393. 
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Teachers  and  workers, — ^Total,  33;  all  colored;  male  16,  female  17;  academic  10, 
agriculture  3,  industrial  10,  music  3,  matrons  and  executive  workers  7.  Most  of 
the  teachers  are  well  trained. 

Organizaiian. — ^Elementary:  The  elementary  work  is  done  in  the  six  grades  of  the 
practice  school  and  the  first  three  years  of  the  ''preparatory"  department. 

Secondary:  The  secondary  subjects  are  taught  in  the  fourth  "  preparatory"  year, 
the  four  "normal"  classes  and  the  ''college"  classes  with  few  pupils.  These  subjects 
are:  Latin,  2  years;  English,  4;  mathematics,  4;  elementary  science,  3;  history  and 
ci\rics,  3;  music,  i;  education,  3;  and  ethics,  i. 

Industrial:  There  are  six  industrial  teachers  and  ample  equipment  for  industrial 
courses  for  young  men.  The  time  allowance  for  each  student  is  i  hour  and  30  minutes 
daily  for  two  years.  A  few  students  take  a  special  course  requiring  more  time.  The 
courses  offered  are  carperLtry,  blacksmithing,  tailoring,  machinery,  shoemaking,  wood- 
turning,  and  drawing.  Because  of  the  limited  time  allowed  in  these  courses  and  the 
small  number  of  pupils  specializing  in  them,  the  industrial  work  amounts  to  no  more 
than  manual  training.  Courses  in  cooking  and  sewing  are  provided  for  the  girls.  Pour 
teachers  handle  this  work. 

Agriculture:  Two  teachers  and  one  laborer  are  reported  in  agriculture,  but  one 
teacher  gives  a  large  part  of  his  time  to  ph3rsics  and  biology.  The  work  is  chiefly  of  the 
classroom  type.  Only  six  pupils  were  reported  as  taking  the  subject,  and  only  one  pupil 
reported  agriculture  as  his  "trade."  The  farm  of  60  acres  recently  purchased  is  used 
only  slightly  for  educational  purposes. 

Music:  Pour  teachers  are  engaged  in  the  music  department. 

Discipline:  The  supervision  of  the  pupils  is  not  effective.  The  bojrs'  rooms  were 
deficient  in  order  and  cleanliness. 

Financial^  ipi2. — ^The  books  of  the  school  were  kept  by  the  secretary  of  the  board 
of  regents.  No  financial  records  were  kept  at  the  school  except  the  accounts  of  the 
boarding  department,  which  is  conducted  by  the  president  of  the  school  on  a  private 
basis.  Pigures  for  the  department  could  not  be  obtained  and  are  omitted  entirely 
from  the  following  statement.  The  printed  biennial  report  to  the  board  of  regents  for 
191 1  and  191 2  was  the  only  summary  of  the  financial  operations  available  at  the  school. 
The  following  statement  based  upon  the  report  gives  the  average  annual  income  and 
expenditure  for  the  period : 

Income,  excluding  noneducational  receipts $43, 162 

Expenditures,  less  noneducational  receipts 41, 620 

Value  of  plant 226, 375 

Sources  of  income:  State  appropriations,  $36,386;  tuition  and  fees,  $1,760;  Pederal 
funds,  $3,125;  balance,  Federal  funds  from  previous  year,  $891.  The  noneducational 
receipts  were  from  the  farm  and  shops  and  amounted  to  $537. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Salaries,  $25,491;  fuel,  light,  and  power,  $5,366;  repairs, 
$3>934i  material,  $2,705;  advertising  and  printing,  $796;  summer  school,  $750;  equip- 
ment,  $703;  expenses  in  connection  with  meetings  of  board  of  regents,  $654;  library 
books,  $500;  improvement  of  grounds,  $500;  postage  and  stationery,  $256;  diplomas, 
$134;  insurance,  $94;  labor,  $67;  commencement  speaker,  $64;  other  expenses,  $145. 
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Plant, — ^Land:  Estimated  value,  $50,000.  The  school  land  comprises  80  acres,  of 
which  25  are  under  cultivation.    The  grounds  present  a  good  appearance. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $145,000.  The  main  building,  a  4-story  brick 
structure,  contains  chapel,  classrooms  and  offices.  The  bo}^'  dormitory  and  the  girls' 
dormitory  are  3-story  brick  structures;  the  industrial  building  is  a  2 -story  brick  struc- 
ture, and  a  2-story  building  is  used  for  training  school.  There  are  also  two  cottages. 
The  buildings  are  in  good  repair. 

Equipment:  Estimated  value,  $31,375.  Scientific  apparatus,  machinery,  and  fur- 
niture, $25,000;  books  in  library,  $5,000;  live  stock,  $1 ,375.  Ample  equipment  for  farm 
and  shops  is  provided  and  the  selection  of  books  in  the  library  is  good,  but  the  dormitory 
furniture  is  inadequate. 

Recommendations. — i.  That  the  mechanical  and  agricultural  equipment  be  made 
effective  parts  of  the  educational  plant. 

2.  That  supervision  of  class  attendance  and  dormitory  discipline  be  improved. 

3.  That  the  boarding  department  be  conducted  by  the  school  and  related  to  the 
domestic  science  department. 

4.  That  a  cost-accounting  system  be  installed  and  the  books  audited  by  an  accredited 
accountant. 

Date  of  visit:  April,  1914.     Facts  verified,  1916. 

MACON  COUNTY. 

Whhc.  Negro. 

Populatio/i,  1910 29, 863  1, 004 

Children  6  to  14  yearsof  age 5, 590  17a 

Percentage  illiterate 3. 4  21. 4 

The  rural  population  is  88.4  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  colored  population  is  small 
both  actually  and  relatively.  Although  the  public  school  facilities  are  fairly  good,  the 
percentage  of  illiteracy  is  still  high.  Of  the  colored  children,  6  to  14  years  of  age  in  1910, 
93  per  cent  were  attending  school. 

MACON. 

THE  WESTERN  COLLEGE  AND  INDUSTRIAL  INSTITUTE, 

President:  Inman  E.  Page.^ 

A  secondary  school  with  small  elementary  enrollment.  It  was  founded  in  1890  and 
is  owned  by  a  colored  board  of  managers  elected  by  the  Missouri  State  Colored  Baptist 
Convention.  The  school  receives  aid  and  supervision  from  the  American  Baptist  Home 
Mission  Society. 

Attendance, — ^Total,  66;  elementary  23,  secondary  43;  boarders,  20.  Of  the 
pupils  reporting  sex  26  were  male,  25  female.  The  reported  enrollment  for  the  year 
was  116. 

Teachers  and  workers. — ^Total,  1 1 ;  all  colored;  male  4,  female  7;  grades  2,  academic 
4,  office  2,  music  2,  matron  i. 

'  Organizatton, — ^An  elaborate  organization,  with  academic,  college-preparatory, 
college,  theological,  and  industrial  departments,  is  outlined  in  the  catalogue.  Only  the 
elementary  grades  and  one  secondary  course  enroll  pupils,  however. 

Elementary :  Elementary  work  is  done  in  the  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  grades, 
and  the  so-called  "subacademic"  year. 

>  Blected  since  date  of  visit. 
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Secondary:  The  secondary  course  includes  Latin,  3  years;  English,  3;  mathematics, 
3;  science,  ^}i\  history,  i;  physiology,  i%\  education,  i;  psychology  and  ethics,  i; 
methods  and  practice  teaching,  i ;  reviews,  Kl  agriculture,  yi. 

Industrial:  There  is  no  systematic  industrial  instruction.  Pupils  are  required  to 
help  in  the  care  of  the  buildings  and  a  few  pay  part  of  their  expenses  by  working  on  the 
land. 

Financial,  ipi2-ij, — ^The  accounts  are  kept  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of 
the  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society  and  a  financial  statement  in  good  form  is 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  year.  According  to  the  statement  for  191 2-1 3  the  more  im- 
portant items  were: 

Income,  excluding  noneducational  receipts $4, 486 

Expenditures,  le^  noneducational  receipts 4, 463 

Indebtedness 569 

Value  of  plant 20, 000 

Sources  of  income:  Tuition,  $1,192;  colored  churches  and  individuals,  $1,121; 
American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society,  $1,000;  Baptist  conventions  and  associations, 
$495;  Woman's  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society,  $400;  white  churches  and 
individuals,  $118;  other  sources,  $160.  The  noneducational  receipts  were  from  the 
boarding  department  and  amounted  to  $2,553. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Salaries  and  wages,  $3,239;  food  supplies,  $1,183;  repairs 
and  renewals,  $425;  general  supplies,  $291 ;  heat  and  light,  $207;  traveling  expenses,  $68; 
other  expenses,  $1,130. 

Plant. — Land:  Estimated  value,  $2,400.  The  land  consists  of  12  acres  of  city 
property.     The  grounds  are  fairly  well  kept. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $16,000.  There  are  three  2-story  buildings,  two  of 
frame  and  one  of  brick. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $1,600.  The  equipment  consists  largely  of 
furniture  for  dormitory  and  classrooms.  There  is  practically  no  shop  eqtiipment  or 
scientific  apparatus. 

Recommendations. — In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  few  colored  pupils  in  Macon  County 
are  adequately  provided  with  public  school  facilities,  the  maintenance  of  a  private 
school  with  a  small  boarding  attendance  is  questionable.  The  continuation  of  the  insti- 
tution should  be  conditioned  on  the  increase  of  out-of-town  pupils,  the  strengthening  of 
teacher-training,  and  the  introduction  of  gardening  and  simple  industrial  training. 

Dates  of  visits:  April  21,  1914;  January  27,  1915. 

PETTIS  COUNTY. 

White.  Necro. 

Fbpulatlon,  1910 31, 197  2, 715 

Children  6  to  14  years  of  age 5, 362  445 

Percentage  illiterate 2.  i  2a  a 

The  rural  population  is  47.4  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  colored  population  is  small, 
both  actually  and  relatively.  Although  the  public  school  facilities  are  fairly  good,  the 
percentage  of  illiteracy  is  still  high.  Of  the  colored  children  6  to  14  years  of  age  in 
19 10,  74.4  per  cent  were  attending  school. 
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SEDALIA. 
GEORGE  R.  SMITH  COLLEGE. 

President:  R.  B.  Hayes.* 

A  small  school  with  73  pupils  scattered  in  elementary,  secondary  and  so-called 
college  subjects.  Its  management  is  hampered  by  the  elaborate  organization.  A  board- 
ing department  is  maintained. 

In  1888  the  first  building  was  completed  and  the  school  was  opened  in  1894  by 
the  Freedman's  Aid  Society.     It  is  supported  and  supervised  by  that  society. 

Attendance. — ^Total,  73;  elementary  10,  secondary  57  (of  whom  11  report  college 
subjects),  special  students  '6;  male  31,  female  42;  from  Sedalia,  13;  from  other  parts 
of  Missouri,  36 ;  from  other  States,  24.  There  were  25  pupils  boarding  at  the  school.  The 
reported  enrollment  for  the  year  was  85. 

Teachers  and  workers. — Total,  12;  white  2,  colored  10;  male  4,  female  8;  grades  i, 
academic  6,  girls'  industries  2,  music  i,  commercial  i,  office  i.  Five  of  the  teachers 
were  trained  at  the  school. 

Organization, — Elementary:  Three  elementary  grades  are  taught  by  one  teacher 
and  a  student  assistant. 

Secondary:  Secondary  work  is  given  in  two  courses  — ''college  preparatory"  with 
17  pupils,  and  "normal"  with  29.  The  college  preparatory  course  includes:  Latin, 
3X  years;  Greek  or  German,  2;  English,  3;  mathematics,  3;  elementary  science,  2; 
history  and  civics,  i}4l  Bible,  i ;  physiology,  yi;  music,>^.  The  normal  course  covers: 
Latin,  3  years;  English,  3;  mathematics,  3;  elementary  science,  2;  history  and  civics, 
iX;  Bible,  i;  ph3^ology,  yil  psychology  and  education,  i;  methods,  i;  practice 
teaching,  }4 ;  reviews,  i . 

The  so-called  college  classes  continue  the  secondary  work.  The  small  teaching 
force  and  the  preparation  of  the  pupils  do  not  warrant  the  effort  to  maintain  college 
classes. 

Industrial:  A  little  sewing  and  cooking  is  given  in  the  normal  course.  Work  in 
gardening  is  also  planned. 

Financial,  i^ij-14, — The  financial  records  are  carefully  kept  and  the  business 
management  economical.     The  more  important  items  were: 

Inoome,  excluding  noneducatlonal  receipts $8, 520 

Expenditures,  less  noneducatlonal  receipts 7, 697 

Value  of  school  plant 59, 000 

Sources  of  income:  Freedmen's  Aid  Society,  $5,261;  tuition,  $1,635;  general  dona- 
tions, $639;  contributions  from  colored  conferences,  $231;  contributions  from  teachers 
and  students,  $131;  other  sources,  $623.  The  noneducational  receipts  amounted  to 
$2,229,  ^  which  $2,122  was  from  the  boarding  department  and  $107  from  the  farm. 

Items  of  expenditures:  Salaries  of  teachers  and  workers,  $4,300;  old  bills,  $1,946; 
supplies  for  boarding  department,  $1,151;  fuel,  light,  and  water,  $875;  sundries,  $794; 
repairs,  $512;  student  labor,  $348.  Cash  on  hand  and  funds  deposited  for  repairs 
amounted  to  $823. 

Plant, — Land:  Estimated  value,  $5,000.  The  school  land  comprises  28  acres,  of 
which  26  acres  are  under  cultivation.  The  grounds  are  in  good  condition  and  present 
a  neat  appearance. 

>  Blecied  fiacc  dftte  of  visit. 
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Btulding:  Estimated  value,  $50,000.  The  building  is  a  large  brick  structure, 
four  stories  high,  with  basement.  It  contains  62  rooms,  including  the  president's  suite, 
teachers'  rooms,  and  students'  dormitories.     It  was  in  need  of  repair. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value  $4,000.  The  movable  equipment  consists 
chiefly  of  furniture  and  limited  farm  equipment.  The  scientific  apparatus  and  shop 
equipment  are  negligible. 

Recommendation, — i .  That  the  continuation  of  the  mstitution  be  conditioned  on  the 
increase  of  out-of-town  pupils,  the  strengthening  of  teacher  tnuning,  and  the  introduction 
of  gardening  and  simple  industrial  training. 

2.  That  no  attempt  be  made  to  do  college  work. 

Date  of  visit:  April,  1914.    Facts  verified,  1916. 

PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS, 

In  addition  to  the  private  and  higher  schoob  already  described  there  are  two  im- 
portant public  high  schools  in  Missouri.    Statements  covering  these  schools  follow. 

KANSAS  CITY. 
KANSAS  CITY  PUBUC  HIGH  SCHOOL. 
Principal:  J.  R.  E.  Lee. 

A  well-managed  public  high  school  offering  four  years  of  secondary  work  and  good 
industrial  courses. 

Attendance, — ^Total,  315;  all  secondary;  male  112,  female  203.   . 

Teachers, — ^Total,  15;  all  colored;  male  9,  female  6. 

Organization, — ^The  secondary  course  is  well  arranged.  Latin  is  only  required  in 
the  first  year,  but  may  be  elected  in  the  other  three.  German  is  also  elective.  The 
course  makes  provision  for  instruction  in  science,  history,  English,  and  mathematics. 
Four  years  of  industrial  work  are  required.  Domestic  science  and  manual  tnuning  are 
provided.  Considerable  work  has  been  done  recently  in  stimulating  community  interest 
through  the  churches  and  lodges. 

Plant, — ^The  plant,  estimated  value  $100,000,  consists  of  a  good  brick  building  and 

modem  equipment. 

Date  of  visit:  April,  1914. 

ST.  LOUIS. 

ST.  LOUIS  PUBUC  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  F.  L.  Williams. 

A  well-managed  public  high  school.  In  equipment,  quality  of  work,  and  educa- 
tional opportunities  offered,  this  school  stands  first  among  the  public  high  schools  for 
colored  people  in  the  United  States. 

Attendance, — ^Total,  595;  all  secondary;  male  197,  female  398. 

Teachers, — ^Total,  30;  all  colored. 

Organization. — ^The  secondary  subjects  are  arranged  on  the  elective  S3rstem.  The 
teachers  are  well  selected,  and  the  classroom  work  is  excellent.  The  usual  trades  for 
bo3rs  are  taught.     Courses  in  domestic  science  and  domestic  arts  are  given  for  giris. 

Plani, — ^The  plant,  estimated  value  $330,500,  consists  of  a  city  lot  and  an  excellent 
brick  building  of  modem  construction.  The  equipment  for  teaching  sdenoe  and  industry 
is  excellent. 

Dates  of  visits:  April,  1914;  January,  1915. 


XrV.  NORTH  CAROLINA. 

SCHOOL  FACILITIES  IN  THE  STATK 

There  are  697»843  colored  people  in  North  Carolina,  forming  31.6  per  cent  of  the 
total  population.  They  constitute  37  per  cent  of  all  persons  engaged  in  agricultural' 
pursuits  in  the  State.  The  number  of  farms  cultivated  by  them  increased  19.4  per  cent 
between  1900  and  1910.  As  farmers,  renting  and  owning  land,  they  have  charge  of 
3,121,827  acres;  as  farm  laborers,  they  undoubtedly  cultivate  a  much  larger  area  of 
North  Carolina  soQ.  While  the  United  States  census  indicates  hopeful  progress  in  the 
decrease  of  iUiteracy  and  in  the  improvement  of  health  conditions,  illiterates  are  still 
31.9  per  cent  of  the  persons  10  years  of  age  and  over  and  16.6  per  cent  of  the  children  10 
to  14  years  of  age,  and  the  death  rate  is  almost  twice  as  high  as  that  of  the  white  people. 
Such  a  degree  of  illiteracy  and  ill  health  is  certain  evidence  of  extensive  waste  of  economic 
resources  and  human  energy.  In  view  of  these  facts,  it  is  important  to  note  the  following 
summary  of  the  public-school  facilities  and  educational  needs  of  North  Carolina  as  they 
are  shown  in  the  reports  of  the  United  States  census  and  the  State  superintendent  of 
public  instruction: 

White.  Negro. 

Population,  19x0 i,  500, 5x1  697,  S43 

Childrexi  6  to  14  yearsof  age, 19x0 '  325, 555  169, 034 

Teachers'  salaries  in  public  schoob,  1910-xx' $x,  715, 994  $34o«  856 

Teachers'salariesperchild,  6to  14,  instate ^S>37  $2.  oa 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910 12. 3  31. 9 

Percentage  living  in  rural  communities,  1910 86.  5  83. 4 

Pvblic  appropriations, — ^The  public-school  teachers  of  North  Carolina  received 
$2 ,056,850  in  salaries  in  1910-11.  Of  this  sum  $1,7 15, 994  was  for  the  teachers  of  325,555 
white  children  and  $340,856  was  for  the  teachers  of  169,034  colored  children.  On  a  per 
capita  basis  this  is  $5.27  for  each  white  child  of  school  age  and  $2.02  for  each  colored 
child.  Map  20  presents  these  figures  for  each  cotmty  in  North  Carolina,  the  proportion 
of  Negroes  being  indicated  by  the  shading.  The  inequalities  are  greatest  in  counties  with 
the  laigest  proportion  of  Negroes.  The  per  capita  sums  for  white  children  decrease  and 
those  for  colored  children  increase,  with  considerable  regularity,  as  the  proportion  of 
N^;roes  becomes  smaller.  The  extent  of  this  r^^arity  appears  in  the  following  table, 
which  shows  the  per  capita  expenditure  for  county  groups,  based  on  the  percentage  of 
Negro  population: 

WBite  ricsro  ^^--  »^-- 

tdiool  Khool  ^  *? 

Coonty  croapt.  pcftentafe  of  Necrocs  in  the  popaletjoii.                     tiao.  tian.  wbtte.  Necro. 

Countiesunder  lopercent 58*903  3i  x8o  $3. 24  $2. 74 

Counties  xo  to  35  per  cent xox,  223  33, 349  4. 36  3. 48 

Counties  25  to  50  per  cent 139)9^7  iox,467  6.51  2.09 

Counties  50  to  75  per  cent 35>  503  4i)  138  6.  78  x .  c- 

I  Excludes  z,934  diildren  ol  foredcn  parentage. 

*  Although  the  appropriations  for  colored  schools  have  increased  sinoe  19x1,  the  salaries  of  white  tcadien  have  hicnased 
mudi  more  npidly  than  thoac  of  coknd  teadiefB. 
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The  high  per  capita  cost  of  white  children  in  the  **  black  belt'*  counties  is  partly  ex- 
plained by  the  fact  that  they  are  few  in  number  and  widely  scattered.  The  smaller  cost 
of  schools  for  colored  children  is  partly  due  to  the  lower  wage  scale  of  colored  teachers  and 
partly  to  the  very  limited  provision  for  high-school  education.  It  is  apparent,  however, 
that  these  explanations  by  no  means  account  for  the  wide  divergencies  in  the  "black 
belt'*  counties.  In  addition  to  the  $1,715,994  appropriated  for  the  teachers  of  white 
public  schools,  the  State  appropriated  $302,000  to  maintain  two  normal  schools  and  two 
institutions  of  higher  learning.  To  the  $340,856  appropriated  for  colored  pubhc-school 
teachers  the  State  added  $28,379  to  maintain  three  colored  normal  schools  and  to  supple- 
ment  the  income  of  the  State  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  School,  largely  maintained  by 
the  Federal  Government. 

Private  financial  aid, — The  deficiencies  presented  above  in  the  expenditures  for  the 
education  of  the  colored  people  largely  explain  the  active  campaigns  for  private  schools 
since  the  Civil  War.  As  a  result  of  this  activity  the  private  schools  have  a  property 
valuation  of  $2,282,486,  an  atmual  income  of  $262,032,  and  an  attendance  of  7,828 
pupils,  of  whom  6,656  are  in  elementary  grades.  It  is  sometimes  thought  that  the  liberal 
private  contributions  to  these  schools  make  up  for  the  inequalities  in  the  public  appro- 
priations for  the  education  of  white  and  colored  youth.  In  North  Carolina,  however, 
the  total  expenditure  of  both  pubUc  and  private  schools  for  colored  people  is  far  less 
than  the  expenditure  for  white  teachers  in  pubUc  schools  alone.  In  addition  the  income 
of  the  13  large  private  white  schools,  as  reported  to  the  Bureau  of  Education,  was 
$494,181,  as  compared  with  $262,032,  the  income  of  all  colored  private  schools.  A  sum- 
mary of  the  income  and  property  of  the  private  and  higher  colored  schools  grouped  accord- 
ing to  ownership  is  given  in  the  following  table: 

Number  of      Annual  Value  ol 

Khools.        inoome.  prapetty. 

Total  private  schools 72  $362, 033  $3, 383, 486 

Independent 9  18, 389  120, 000 

Denominational 63  343, 643  a,  163, 486 

State  and  Federal 4  49, 394  265, 100 

According  to  this  table  practically  all  the  private  aid  goes  to  denominational  schools, 
the  independent  schools  being  small  and  few  in  number.  The  annual  income  of  the 
colored  schools  owned  by  denominations  whose  membership  is  white,  or  largely  so 
aggregates  $194,759,  as  against  $48,904  for  those  of  the  colored  denominations.  The 
property  owned  by  the  former  group  is  valued  at  $1,801,736,  and  that  owned  by  the 
latter  at  $360,756.  Some  of  the  schools  owned  by  white  denominations  receive  consider- 
able sums  of  money  f  ron  their  colored  members.  The  statistics  of  the  State  and  Federal 
schools,  with  an  income  of  $49,394  and  property  valued  at  $265,100,  are  in  striking  con- 
trast with  those  of  the  private  schools.  In  addition  to  the  private  aid  indicated  in' the 
table,  $15,842  was  appropriated  for  general  supervision  and  special  phases  of  education 
by  the  Jeanes  Fund,  Slater  Fund,  and  the  General  Education  Board. 

While  the  total  number  of  private  schools  is  72,  only  30  play  any  important  part 
in  the  educational  activities  of  the  State.  Some  of  the  remaining  42  may  be  justified 
on  denominational  grounds;  the  majority,  however,  are  so  hampered  by  small  income  or 
poor  management  that  the  State  receives  little  benefit  from  them.  The  schools  of  the 
first  group  are  described  under  their  respective  counties  and  their  location  is  shown  on 
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Map  21.  The  schools  of  the  second  group  are  summarized  according  to  ovmership  and 
discussed  at  the  end  of  this  chapter.  The  attendance  of  the  private  and  higher  col* 
ored  schools  by  ownership  groups  is  indicated  in  the  following  statement : 

jrv...... .,1 ,;.,  _* f,nin»^i4 au«i«<wFvia  Noiiibw of      Totftl        BlwHctj-        Second-' 

Ownership  of  colored  scfaoob.  schools,    attendance        tary.  aiy. 

Total  private  schools 72  *  71828  6,656  1,087 

Independent 9  597  537  60 

Denominational 63  ^7, 231  6, 119  i,  027 

State  and  Federal 4  791  493  298 

In  view  of  the  frequency  of  the  terms  "academy"  and  "college"  in  the  names  of 
these  private  institutions,  it  is  important  to  note  that  only  about  one-eighth  of  their 
pupils  are  of  secondary  grade  and  only  64  are  in  college  classes. 

Attendance. — The  United  States  census  reported  169,034  children  6  to  14  years  of 
age,  with  108,200  attending  school.  A  study  of  the  figures  for  the  public  and  private 
schools  shows  that  while  a  majority  of  the  elementary  colored  pupils  are  in  the  public 
schools,  the  majority  of  the  secondary  and  all  the  college  pupils  are  in  private  schools. 
The  majority  of  the  white  secondary  pupils,  however,  are  in  public  schools,  while  the 
white  college  students  are  about  equally  divided  between  public  and  private  institutions. 

Elementary. — ^The  inadequacy  of  the  elementary  school  system  for  colored  children 
is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  attendance  in  both  public  and  private  schools  is  less 
than  65  per  cent  of  the  children  of  elementary  school  age.  The  average  term  of  the 
pubUc  schools  for  North  Carolina  is  4.8  months.  A  study  recently  made  by  the  State 
supervisor  of  colored  schools  indicates  that  many  of  the  elementary  teachers  are  very 
poorly  prepared. 

Secondary, — ^There  are  no  four-year  public  high  schools  for  colored  people  in  North 
Carolina  except  the  State  Agricultural  and  Technical  College  and  the  three  normal 
schools.  Some  high-school  work  is  done  in  the  city  schools  of  Raleigh  and  Durham. 
Of  the  1,385  colored  pupils  in  secondary  schools  in  North  Carolina,  1,087  ^^  ^^  28 
private  schools.  Pour-year  courses  are  maintained  in  11  of  these  schools,  with  749 
pupils.  The  secondary  work  of  the  remaining  17  schools  varies  from  a  few  subjects 
above  the  elementary  grades  to  a  full  three-year  course.  The  courses  of  study  of  most 
of  these  schools  follow  closely  the  college  preparatory  or  classical  type.  Many  of  them 
still  require  Greek  and  practically  all  of  them  make  Latin  the  central  subject.  Very 
few  make  adequate  provision  for  physical  or  social  science. 

College. — Shaw  University  is  the  only  colored  institution  in  North  Carolina  equipped 
to  do  college  work.  Livingstone  College  and  Biddle  University  have  some  pupils  in 
college  classes.  Several  other  schools  outline  college  courses,  but  the  work  done  is 
little  more  than  advanced  secondary  work.  Theological  subjects  are  taught  at  Shaw^ 
University,  Biddle  University,  and  Livingstone  College.  Other  institutions  daim 
''theological"  courses,  but  their  work  consists  largely  of  lectures  to  local  ministers 
who  attend  irregularly,  or  of  a  mixture  of  theological  and  academic  subjects  taught 
to  pupils  of  elementary  and  secondary  grade. 

Teacher  training. — ^The  most  urgent  need  of  the  colored  schools  in  North  Carolina 
is  trained  teachers.     The  supply  now  depends  almost  entirely  upon  the  secondary  schools, 

>  Includes  85  college  and  profcssiooal  students. 
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most  ot  which  are  private  institutions.  Of  these  lo  offer  fairly  good  courses  in  teacher 
training.  Five  others  include  one  or  two  teacher-training  subjects  in  their  general 
course.  To  supplement  these  facilities,  an  effort  is  now  being  made  to  develop  county 
training  schools.  Through  the  cooperation  of  the  Slater  Fund  and  the  General  Educa- 
tion Board  with  the  State  department  of  education,  six  of  these  schools  are  maintained.^ 
As  yet,  however,  their  work  is  almost  entirely  of  elementary  grade.  They  are  county 
centers  at  which  some  secondary  and  industrial  training  may  be  supplied  to  those  who 
plan  to  teach  in  the  rural  schools.  The  pupils  in  the  graduating  classes  of  all  the  schools 
offering  teacher  training  aggregate  only  about  350  pupils,  an  annual  output  obviously 
inadequate  to  meet  the  needs  for  teachers  in  a  State  with  697,843  colored  people  and 
2,988  colored  public-school  teachers. 

Industrial, — Only  the  Negro  Agricultural  and  Technical  College  is  equipped  to 
teach  trades.  Because  of  the  limited  time  assigned,  the  work,  even  in  this  school,  is 
hardly  more  than  manual  training.  Sixteen  schools  offer  satisfactory  industrial  work 
in  one  or  two  lines  and  sixteen  others  are  attempting  to  give  manual  training.  Effective 
instruction  in  cooking  and  sewing'for  girls  is  provided  in  a  number  of  private  schools. 

Agriculture. — ^The  agricultural  training  of  the  colored  people  depends  on  the  State 
Agricultural  and  Technical  School  and  a  few  of  the  smaller  schools.  Four  of  the  private 
schools  in  the  State  have  farms  on  which  the  pupils  are  employed  as  laborers,  the  educa- 
tional value  of  this  labor  varying  with  the  institution.  Ten  private  schools  in  the  State 
have  courses  in  gardening.  Recently  the  State  normal  schools  have  recognized  the 
value  of  a  well-planned  course  in  gardening  and  are  introducing  the  subject. 

Supervision. — Through  the  cooperation  of  the  State  department  of  education  and 
the  General  Education  Board  a  white  supervisor  is  maintained  for  the  colored  schools. 
This  supervisor  travels  over  the  State  observing  educational  conditions  and  encourag- 
ing all  efforts  for  improvement.  The  more  important  agencies  with  which  he  cooperates 
are  the  Jeanes  and  Slater  Funds  and  the  Rosenwald  Rural  School  Building  Fund.  In 
the  summer  of  1914  summer  schools  were  conducted  by  the  State  at  the  Negro  Agri- 
cultural and  Technical  College  and  the  Slater  Normal  School.  Teachers'  institutes 
were  also  held  at  several  places. 

Eighteen  counties  in  the  State  had  Jeanes  Fund  workers  in  1914  and  four  others 
had  similar  workers  supported  by  the  Slater  Fund.  These  supervising  industrial  teachers 
travel  among  the  rural  schools,  introducing  industrial  work  and  helping  to  extend  the 
influence  of  the  school  into  the  community.  In  the  18  counties  where  the  work  is  car- 
ried on  by  the  Jeanes  Fund,  the  Fund  contributed  $3,972,  the  counties  appropriated 
$1,875,  and  the  supervisors  raised  $8,732  by  appeals  to  the  people.  A  portion  of  the 
money  raised  was  for  the  Rosenwald  rural  schools  and  the  county  training  schools. 
With  the  financial  help  of  the  General  Education  Board  these  supervisors  and  other 
agents  have  organized  "home-makers  clubs"  in  25  counties.  These  clubs,  enrolling 
colored  girls  and  their  mothers,  stimulate  interest  in  gardening,  cooking,  sewing, 
canning,  and  other  phases  of  home  life.  In  the  campaign  for  building  better  rural 
schoolhouses  for  colored  children,  $1,215  was  expended  by  the  Rosenwald  Fund. 


Five  of  these  are  described  in  the  county  summaries.    The  sixth.  Bertie  County  Training  School  was  opened  in  19x6. 
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SUMMARY  OP   EDUCATIONAL   NSSDS. 

1.  The  strengthening  and  extension  of  the  elementary-school  S3rstem.  The  only 
agencies  able  to  meet  this  need  are  the  State,  the  county,  and  the  local  public-school 
districts. 

2.  The  increase  of  teacher-training  facilities.  To  this  end  secondary  schools  with 
teacher-training  courses  should  be  provided,  more  summer  schools  and  teachers'  insti- 
tutes should  be  maintained,  and  the  private  schools  should  cooperate  with  the  State 
department  of  education  by  placing  more  emphasis  on  teacher-training  courses  in  accord- 
ance with  State  standards. 

3.  More  provision  for  instruction  in  gardening,  household  arts,  and  simple  industries. 
In  developing  this  work,  counties  should  realize  the  possibilities  of  the  Jeanes  Fund 
industrial  supervisors. 

4.  More  instruction  in  agriculture  and  in  the  problems  of  rural  life,  so  that  teachers 
and  leaders  may  be  developed  for  a  people  80  per  cent  rural. 

5.  The  maintenance  of  industrial  high  schools  in  cities. 

PRIVATE  AND  HIGHER  SCHOOLS, 

The  private  and  higher  schools  are  herewith  described.  Counties  and  cities  in 
which  the  more  important  institutions  are  located  are  presented  as  a  background  for  the 
discussion  of  the  individual  schools.    The  counties  are  arranged  in  alphabetical  order. 

BUNCOMBE  COUNTY. 

Wlittc  Ncfia 

Population,  1910 41, 814  7,  gSa 

Children  6  to  14  yean  of  age,  1910 8, 464  x,  553 

Teachers'  salaries  in  public  schools,  1910-11 $67, 429  $8, 323 

Teachers'  salaries  per  child  6  to  14  in  county S7.97  ^5*  3^ 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910 8.  i  17. 4 

The  rural  population  is  62.3  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  average  length  of  the  public- 
school  term  is  7  months  for  white  pupils  and  7.1  months  for  colored.  The  number  of 
teachers  is  210  in  white  schools  and  36  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance  is 
6,819  white  pupils  and  1,157  colored  pupils. 

These  statistics  indicate  that  the  school  facilities  for  colored  people  are  fairly  satis- 
factory. A  Jeanes  Fund  supervising  industrial  teacher  travels  in  the  county  and  aids 
the  teachers  in  rural  schools  to  introduce  industrial  work  and  extend  the  influence  of 
the  school  in  the  community.  The  city  of  Asheville  furnishes  good  elementary  schools. 
The  Allen  Industrial  Home  and  School  should  give  up  elementary  work,  centering 
its  efforts  on  home  training  for  girls  and  teacher  training. 

ASHEVILLE. 
ALLEN  INDUSTWAL  HOME  AND  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  Miss  Alsie  B.  Dole.* 

A  girls'  school  of  elementary  and  secondary  grade.  Good  training  in  subjects 
relating  to  home  life  is  provided  for  those  who  board  at  the  home.  A  *'  Training  School 
for  Negro  Deaconesses  and  Missionaries''  was  opened  in  191 4-1 5. 

iWbitc. 
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The  school  was  established  in  1887  and  is  owned  by  the  Woman's  Home  Missionary 
Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  The  supervision  is  effective  and  the  man-* 
agement  economical. 

'    Attendance. — Total,   240;  all  female;  elementary  218,  secondary  22;  day  pupils 
198,  boarders  42. 

Teachers  and  Workers. — ^Total,  10;  white  7,  colored  3;  all  female;  academic  6, 
industrial  2,  others  2. 

Organization. — ^Elementary:  The  day  pupils  have  an  eight-grade  elementary  course, 
with  good  instruction  in  sewing  and  cooking. 

Secondary:  The  secondary  work  consists  of  three  years  of  high-school  subjects, 
including  mathematics,  history,  English,  and  physiology,  with  effective  training  in 
cooking,  sewing,  laundry  work,  and  general  housework. 

Financial,  1^13-14. — ^The  finances  are  carefully  supervised  by  the  home  office  in 
Cincinnati,  and  the  business  management  is  economical.  The  more  important  items 
were: 

Income,  excluduig  noneducational  receipts $4, 853 

Expenditures,  less  noneducational  receipts 4, 853 

Value  of  plant 20, 000 

Sources  of  income:  Woman's  Home  Mission  Society,  $4,174;  tuition  and  fees» 
$495;  general  donations,  $184.  The  noneducational  receipts  were  from  the  boarding 
department  and  amounted  to- $1,482. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Salaries,  $2,340;  supplies,  $2,219;  student  aid,  $550;  other 
expenses,  $1,226. 

PlarU. — ^Land:  Estimated  value,  $3,000.  The  land  comprises  a  large  lot  near  the 
business  section  of  Asheville.    The  premises  are  neatly  kept. 

Building:  Estimated  value,  $15,000.  The  school  building  is  an  artistic  stucco 
building  with  two  stories  and  basement.  The  other  building  is  a  three-story  frame 
structure,  used  for  dormitory  and  teachers'  home.  It  is  old  but  substantially  built 
and  in  fairly  good  repair. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $2,000.  The  equipment  consists  of  good 
classroom  and  dormitory  furniture  and  domestic-science  apparatus. 

Recammendatums. — i.  That  the  institution  center  its  work  on  the  training  of 
deaconesses  and  missionaries  for  the  Methodist  Church  and  on  teacher  training  for 
western  North  Carolina. 

2.  That  the  elementary  grades  be  eliminated  and  the  necessary  arrangements  for 
practice  work  be  made  with  the  city  school  authorities. 

3.  That  provision  for  instruction  in  household  arts  be  increased  and  the  theory 
and  practice  of  gardening  made  a  part  of  the  regular  course. 

Date  of  visit:  April,  1915. 

CABARRUS  COUNTY. 

White.  NegfOb 

Population,  1910 20, 145  6, 095 

Glildren  6  to  14  years  of  age,  1910 4, 303  i,  480 

Teachers'  salaries  in  public  schools,  1910-11 $22, 566  S3, 596 

Teachers'  salaries  per  child  6  to  14  in  county $5-34  $2. 43 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910 11.  5  29. 8 
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The  rural  population  is  66.8  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  average  length  of  the  public- 
school  term  is  5.5  months  for  white  pupils  and  4.8  months  for  colored.  The  number  of 
teachers  is  104  in  white  schools  and  29  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance  is 
3,284  white  pupils  and  956  colored  pupils. 

These  statistics  indicate  the  need  for  additional  school  facilities.  The  work  of  the 
elementary  schools  should  be  extended  and  strengthened.  The  Scotia  Seminary  has 
practically  no  local  pupils  and  therefore  does  not  affect  the  county  situation  materially. 

CONCORD. 

SCOTIA  SEMINARY. 

President:  A.  W.  Vemer.* 

A  well-managed  girls'  school  of  secondary  grade  with  a  large  elementary  enrollment. 
Good  home  training  is  given  in  the  dormitories. 

The  school  was  founded  in  1866  by  the  Freedmen's  committee  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Churdi  and  is  owned  and  supervised  by,  the  Presbyterian 
Board  of  Missions  for  Preedmen. 

AUendance. — ^Total,  270;  elementary  221,  secondary  49.  Practically  all  the  pupils 
are  boarders.  Of  those  reporting  residence,  5  were  from  Concord,  160  from  other  places 
in  North  Carolina,  and  105  from  other  States. 

Teachers, — ^Total,  19;  white  15,  colored  4;  male  i, 'female  18;  academic  14,  music  2, 
industrial  2,  administration  i. 

OrganizaUon. — ^Elementary:  Elementary  subjects  are  taught  in  the  three  prepara- 
tory years  and  in  the  first  two  years  of  the  "seminary"  course.    The  work  is  thorough. 

Secondary:  Secondary  work  is  done  in  the  last  two  years  of  the  "seminary" 
course  and  in  a  higher  course  of  three  years.  The  course  includes:  English,  5  years; 
mathematics,  3;  Latin,  3;  science,  2)4;  history,  i ;  civics,  yi;  physiology,  i ;  psychology 
and  practice  teaching,  yi;  Bible,  i.  The  instruction  is  thorough,  but  there  is  not 
sufficient  provision  for  teacher  training. 

Industrial:  Good  instruction  is  provided  in  cooking  and  sewing.  Theory  and 
practice  are  combined  in  the  household  duties. 

Financial,  1913-14. — ^The  financial  management  is  economical,  but  the  book- 
keeping is  not  in  accordance  with  accepted  principles  of  accounting.  As  far  as  could  be 
determined  the  more  important  items  were : 

Income,  excluding  noneducational  receipts , $ia,  013 

Expenditures,  less  noneducational  receipts 8, 738 

Vahie  of  plant 60, 100 

Sources  of  income:  Presb3rterian  Board,  $9,816;  music  tuition,  $1,300;  donations, 
$896.    The  noneducational  receipts  were  from  the  boarding  department  and  amounted 

to$i5»754. 

Items  of  expenditure:  "  Ruiming  expenses,"   $18,576;  salaries,   $5,916.     Details 

were  not  available. 

Plant, — Land:  Estimated  value,  $2,100.     The  land  consists  of  7  acres  of  city 

property.    The  general  appearance  is  good. 
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Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $50,000.  There  are  three  large  four-story  brick  build- 
ings, all  connecting.  The  buildings  are  substantial,  but  they  are  old-fashioned  and 
without  adequate  protection  against  fire. 

Movable  equipment :  Estimated  value,  $8,000. 

Recommedaiums, — i.  That  the  work  of  the  institution  be  strengthened  by  the 
reorganization  of  the  curriculum  to  give  more  emphasis  to  teacher  training,  elementary 
science,  and  theory  and  practice  of  gardening.* 

2.  That  the  institution  enlarge  its  contact  with  the  schools  of  the  county  and  State. 

Date  of  visit:  December,  191 4. 

CARTERET  COUNTY. 

White.  Nccro. 

Population,  1910 11, 484  2, 292 

Children  6  to  14  years  of  age,  19x0 2, 297  515 

Teachers' salaries  in  public  schools,  X910-11 ^>759  $i>443 

Teachers'salaries  per  child  6  to  14  in  county $3. 81  $2. 80 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910 13.  5  32. 6 

The  entire  population  is  rural.  The  average  length  of  the  public-school  term  is  4 
months  for  white  pupils  and  3.6  months  for  colored.  The  number  of  teachers  is  53  in 
white  schools  and  6  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance  is  1,266  white  pupils 
and  169  colored  pupils. 

There  is  evident  need  for  strengthening  the  public-school  facilities.  The  small  col- 
ored population  of  the  county  does  not,  however,  warrant  the  maintenance  of  a  private 

school. 

BEAUFORT. 
WASHBURN  SEMINARY. 

Principal:  M.  N.  Green. 

A  small  elementary  day  school  with  a  few  high-school  pupils  taught  in  a  building 
planned  for  a  much  larger  enrollment. 

The  school  was  fotmded  in  1865  by  the  American  Missionary  Association  of  the 
Congregational  Church  and  is  owned  and  supervised  by  that  association. 

Attendance, — Total,  46;  elementary  36,  secondary  10.  The  reported  enrollment  for 
the  year  was  88.    The  classroom  work  is  fairly  well  done. 

Teachers, — Total,  4;  all  colored;  male  i,  female  3. 

Financial^  1^13-14, — ^The  finances  are  supervised  by  the  American  Missionary 
Association  and  the  books  kept  in  accordance  with  a  simple  system  recently  installed. 
The  more  important  items  for  the  year  were: 

Income,  excluding  noneducational  receipts $1, 731 

Expenditures,  less  noneducational  receipts ^t  731 

Value  of  plant 6, 100 

Sources  of  income:  AmericanMissionary  Association,  $1,480;  tuition  and  fees,  $217; 
other  sources,  $34.  The  noneducational  receipts  were  from  sales  of  the  industrial 
department  and  amounted  to  $23. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Salaries,  $880;  repairs,  $686;  equipment  and  supplies,  $74; 
outside  labor,  $51 ;  heat,  light,  and  water,  $34;  student  aid  and  labor,  $29. 

>  See  reoommcndatians  in  sunmuuy  chapter,  p.  Z2. 
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Plant. — Land :  Estimated  value,  $i  ,000.    The  land  consists  of  a  city  lot. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $4*400.  There  is  one  large  building  used  for  general 
school  purposes  and  a  small  shop  building  not  in  use. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $700.  The  equipment  consists  of  classroom 
furniture  and  a  little  industrial  equipment. 

RecomfnendoHon, — That  the  plant  be  turned  over  to  the  pu^bUc  authorities  on 
condition  that  they  maintain  the  school  for  colored  people. 

Date  of  visit:  May,  1914.    Facts  verified,  191 6. 

CHOWAN  COUNTY. 

WUtc.  Ncfia 

Fopulatkm,  19x0 , 5,  i44  6, 159 

Children  6  to  14  yean  of  age,  1910 i»  104  ii  509 

Teachers'  salaries  in  public  schools,  1910-zi $6, 76a  2, 447 

Teachers'  salaries  per  child  6  to  14  in  cotmty 16. 12  $1. 6s  ' 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910 la  6  25. 5 

The  rural  population  is  75.3  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  average  length  of  the  public- 
school  term  is  5.8  months  for  white  pupils  and  4.3  months  for  colored.  The  number  of 
teachers  is  30  in  white  schools  and  24  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance  is 
778  white  pupils  and  784  colored  pupils. 

These  statistics  indicate  the  need  for  additional  school  facilities.  The  work  of  the 
elementary  schools  should  be  extended  and  strengthened.  On  account  of  the  local 
potitical  situation  the  school  district  of  Edenton  town  has  been  so  arranged  that  there 
are  two  public  schools  for  N^roes,  one  within  the  local  tax  district  and  one  outside. 
Neither  of  these  schools  is  effidenf .  The  Episcopal  parochial  school  and  the  Baptist 
school  are  of  slight  educational  value  to  the  community.  The  Edenton  Normal  and 
Industrial  Institute  should  be  reorganized,  centering  its  energies  on  more  advanced 
work,  so  that  pupils  from  the  surrounding  country  may  board  and  supplement  the 
limited  training  received  in  the  rural  schools. 

EDENTON. 

EDENTON  NORMAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  INSTirUTEL 

Principal:  G.  W.  McCorkle.* 

An  elementary  school  with  a  few  secondary  pupils.  Its  dass  work  and  boarding 
department  are  in  need  of  reorganization. 

The  school  is  owned  and  supported  by  the  Airican  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion  Church 
atid  controlled  by  a  self -perpetuating  board  of  trustees. 

Attendance. — ^Total,  109;  elementary  93,  secondary  16;  boarders,  25.  The  reported 
enrollment  for  the  year  was  148. 

Teachers. — Total,  5;  all  colored;  male  i,  female  4. 

Organization. — Elementary :  The  elementary  work  covers  eight  grades.  One  hour  a 
week  is  devoted  to  sewing.    The  classrooms  were  crowded. 

Secondary:  The  16  secondary  pupils  are  taking  a  three^year  high-school  course  of 
the  college  preparatory  type.  A  little  practice  teaching  is  done  by  the  students  in  the 
third  year. 

1  BtocUd  linct  date  of  TWt. 
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Financial,  igij-14. — ^The  more  important  financial  items,  as  far  as  could  be  deter- 
mined, were: 

Income,  excluding  noneducational  receipts $1, 417 

Expenditure  less  noneducational  receipts i,  528 

Indebtedness 2, 500 

Value  of  plant 3, 550 

Sources  of  income:  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion  churches  and  conferences, 
$792;  tuition,  $200;  entertainments  and  donations,  $425.  The  noneducational  receipts 
were  from  the  boarding  department  and  amounted  to  $700. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Salaries,  $1,080;  supplies  for  boarding  department,  $800; 
power,  light,  and  heat,  $1^0;  interest,  $148;  other  purposes,  $50. 

Indebtedness:  The  indebtedness  of  $2,500,  secured  by  a  mortgage  on  the  school 
property,  was  reported  to  represent  money  borrowed  to  meet  the  running  expenses  of 
the  school. 

Plant. — Land:  Estimated  value,  $350.     The  land  consists  of  one  large  town  lot. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $3,000.  There  are  two  frame  buildings,  both  in  poor 
condition. 

Movable  equipment :  Estimated  value,  $200.  The  equipment  consists  of  meager 
furniture  for  a  few  dormitory  rooms  and  rough  benches  for  seats  in  classrooms. 

Recommendation. — ^Provision  should  be  made  for  pa3dng  the  debt,  and  the  school 
should  then  be  made  a  county  training  schoal. 

Date  of  visit:  December,  1914. 

CRAVEN  COUNTY. 

White.  Kegro. 

Population,  1910 11, 279  14, 310 

Children  6  to  14  years  of  age,  1910 2, 187  2, 956 

Teachers'  salaries  in  public  schools,  1910-11 $19, 965  $6, 558 

Teac)iers'  salaries  per  child  6  to  14  in  county %)•  ^3  $2. 22 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910 7. 6  31. 3 

The  rural  population  is  61 .1  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  average  length  of  the  public 
school  term  is  6.2  months  for  white  pupils  and  4.8  months  for  colored.  The  number  of 
teachers  is  82  in  white  schools  and  42  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance  is 
1,875  white  pupils  and  1,466  colored  pupils. 

These  statistics  indicate  a  need  for  additional  school  facilities.  The  work  of  the 
elementary  schools  should  be  extended  and  strengthened.  The  small  private  school 
in  James  City,  just  across  the  river  from  Newbem,  should  be  continued  oidy  so  long 
as  the  pubUc  schools  are  inadequate.  As  the  pubUc  school  in  the  dty  of  Newbem 
is  fairly  good,  the  Eastern  North  Carolina  Industrial  School  should  abandon  the  attempt 
to  do  primary  work  and  should  center  its  energies  on  the  higher  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary work  for  boarding  pupils.  It  should  be  encouraged  to  develop  as  a  central 
institution  offering  secondary,  industrial,  and  teacher-training  work. 
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NEWBERN. 

EASTE3iN  NORTH  CAROLINA  INDUSTRIAL  ACADEMY. 

President :  William  Sutton. 

An  elementary  school  with  a  few  secondary  pupils.  Though  crude  in  many  wa3rs,  the 
school  provides  needed  industrial  training  and  boarding  facilities  for  a  few  pupils  in  a 
thickly  populated  section. 

The  school  was  founded  in  1901  by  the  principal  and  is  owned  and  partially  sup- 
ported by  the  general  connection  of  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion  Church. 

Attendance. — ^Total,  134;  elementary  120,  secondary  14;  boarders,  30.  The  reported 
enrollment  for  the  year  was  150. 

Teachers. — ^Total,  6;  all  colored;  male  3,  female  3. 

Organization. — ^The  elementary  work  is  done  in  six  grades  and  in  the  first  year  of 
the  normal  department.  The  secondary  pupils  cover  about  two  years  of  high-school 
work.  Latin  is  given  in  two  years.  The  senior  year  includes  Greek  and  moral  philoso- 
phy. In  the  endeavor  to  cover  10  grades  in  nine  years,  short-time  recitations  are  held. 
In  spite  of  this  rushing  process,  however,  much  of  the  teaching  is  good.  A  college 
cotu^e  is  outlined  in  the  catalogue,  but  no  pupils  were  enrolled.  A  few  hours  ct  prac* 
tice  teaching  is  required  in  the  last  year  of  the  "normal"  course. 

The  industrial  work  consists  ot  broom  making,  done  on  a  commercial  scale,  a  little 
woodworking  for  boys,  and  some  sewing  for  girls. 

Financial,  1^13-14. — ^As  far  as  could  be  determined,  the  more  important  financial 
items  were : 

Income,  excluding  noneducational  receipts $1, 650 

Hxpeaditure,  leas  ncmeducatioiial  receipts i,  650 

Indebtedness 300 

Value  of  plaat 7, 000 

Sources  of  income:  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion  general  conference  and  dis* 
trict  conference,  $1,450;  donations  and  tuition,  $200.  The  noneducational  receipts 
were  from  the  boarding  department  and  shops  and  amounted  to  $400. 

Items  of  expenditure :  Salaries,  $1,200;  repairs,  $300;  running  expenses,  $550. 

Indebtedness:  The  indebtedness  of  $300  was  back  salaries  due  teachers. 

Plant. — ^Land:  Estimated  value,  $1,500.  The  land  comprises  five  city  lots  on  the 
edge  oi  Newbem. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $5,000.  There  are  three  school  buildings  and  the 
president's  house,  all  small  structures  poorly  built  but  in  fairly  good  repair.  The  class- 
rooms and  girls'  dormitories  were  clean. 

Movable  equipment :  Estimated  value  $500.  The  equipment  consists  of  furniture 
for  classrooms  and  dormitories  and  a  little  shop  equipment. 

Recommendaiions. — i.  That  the  school  abandon  the  elementary  grades  as  soon  as 
pos^ble  and  center  its  energies  upon  industrial  and  teacher-training  work  of  secondary 
grade. 

2.  That  a  higher  standard  of  preparation  for  the  high  school  be  required. 
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3.  That  some  of  the  vacant  space  in  the  lots  be  utilized  to  teach  the  pupils  garden- 
ing.* 

4.  That  more  attention  be  paid  to  the  home  life  of  the  pupils  in  the  dormitories. 
Dates  of  visits:  December,  1914;  April,  191 5. 

CUMBERLAND  COUNTY. 

White.  Ncfio. 

Poptdation,  1910 19, 881  15, 353 

Children  6  to  14  years  of  age,  1910 3, 977  3, 824 

Teachers'  salaries  in  public  schools,  1910-11 $24, 315  $5, 608 

Teachers'  salaries  per  child  6  to  14  in  county $6. 11  $1. 47 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910 11.  i  3a  8 

The  rural  population  is  80  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  average  length  of  the  public- 
school  term  is  5.5  months  for  white  pupils  and  4.4  months  for  colored.  The  number  of 
teachers  is  124  in  white  schools  and  66  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance  is 
3,541  white  pupils  and  2,794  colored  pupils. 

These  statistics  indicate  the  need  of  increased  school  facilities.  The  work  of  the 
public  schools  should  be  extended  and  strengthened.  The  city  of  Payetteville  should 
be  urged  to  care  for  all  the  elementary  pupils,  so  that  the  State  Normal  School  may 
center  its  work  on  the  secondary,  industrial,  and  teacher-training  subjects. 

FAYETTEVILLE. 

STATE  COLORED  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  E.  E.  Smith.  » 

A  school  of  elementary  and  secondary  grades  with  practice  teaching.  The  only 
industrial  work  is  for  girls.  There  is  no  bo)rs'  dormitory,  but  a  few  boys  live  in  small 
rented  cottages. 

The  school  was  founded  in  1877.  It  is  one  of  three  normal  schools  for  colored 
people  in  the  State  and  is  controlled  by  a  board  of  six  trustees,  who  are  prominent  white 
men  appointed  by  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

Attendance, — ^Total,  227;  elementary  174,  secondary  53;  male  114,  female  113; 
boarders,  56. 

Teachers. — Total,  7;  all  colored;  male  3,  female  4.  The  teachers  are  doing  good 
work. 

Organization, — Elementary:  The  eight  elementary  grades  are  well  taught.  On 
account  of  the  limited  teaching  force,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  have  two  grades  to  a 
teacher.  Student  teachers  of  the  senior  normal  year  serve  as  assistants.  The  first 
year  of  the  "normal"  is  also  elementary. 

Secondary:  Secondary  work  is  done  in  the  last  three  years  of  the  "normal"  course. 
The  course  includes:  Latin,  2  years;  English,  3;  elementary  science,  i;  history,  3; 
physiology,  i ;  mathematiirs,  i ;  physical  geography,  i ;  music,  3 ;  spelling,  2 ;  writing, 
yi\  arithmetic,  2.  Although  the  pupils  in  the  lower  secondary  classes  are  poorly 
prepared,  the  inclusion  of  spelling,  writing,  and  arithmetic  in  the  secondary  course 
tends  to  correct  this  condition.  The  time  allotment  and  equipment  for  elementary 
science  are  inadequate. 

^  See  recommendations  in  summary  chapter,  p.  aa. 
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Financial,  1^14-13. — ^As  far  as  could  be  detenmned,  the  more  important  items  were: 

Income,  excluding  noneducational  receipts $5, 544 

Expenditures,  leas  noneducational  receipts 4, 930 

Value  of  plant 38,  700 

Sources  of  income:  State  appropriation,  $4,969;  Slater  Fund,  $300;  tuition  and 
fees,  $275.  The  noneducational  receipts  amounted  to  $3,414,  of  which  $3,380  was  from 
the  boarding  department  and  $34  from  the  farm. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Salaries,  $3,880;  student  labor,  exclusive  of  boarding  de- 
partment, $2,300;  supplies  and  labor  for  boarding  department,  $1,444;  heat,  fuel,  and 
water,  $350;  repairs,  $250;  advertising  and  printing,  $120. 

Planl. — Land:  Estimated  value,  $4,000.  The  school  owns  40  acres  of  land,  of 
which  30  are  cultivated  and  10  acres  used  for  campus. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $33,000.  There  are  two  two-story  brick  buildings 
owned  by  the  school.    Several  cottages  are  rented  for  boys'  dormitories. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $1,700.  Of  this  $1,500  is  in  furniture,  $100 
in  shop  equipment,  and  $100  in  library  books. 

Recommendation. — ^That  provision  be  made  for  more  teacher  training,  manual 
training,  theory  and  practice  of  gardening.* 

Date  of  visit:  December,  1914.    Facts  verified,  191 5. 

DURHAM  COUNTY. 

White.  Nesfo. 

Population,  X910 22, 893  12,  ^%i 

Children  6  to  14  years  of  age,  19x0 4, 365  2, 662 

Teachers'  salaries  in  public  schools,  1910-11 '.  $56, 899  $10, 828 

Teachers'  salaries  per  child  6  to  14  In  county $13. 04  $4. 07 

Percentage  illiterate,  19x0 8.  2  31.  2 

The  rural  population  is  48.3  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  average  length  of  the  public- 
school  term  is  8.4  months  for  both  white  and  colored  pupils.  The  number  of  teachers  is 
125  in  white  schools  and  44  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance  is  3,330  white 
pupils  and  1,327  colored  pupils. 

The  county  needs  additional  school  facilities,  especially  for  elementary  pupils. 
The  city  of  Durham  maintains  a  fairly  good  two-year  high  school. 

DURHAM. 
NATIONAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL." 

President:  James  E.  Shepard. 

A  school  of  elementary  and  secondary  grade.  College  and  theological  departments 
are  announced,  but  on  the  day  of  visit  there  were  only  three  pupils  in  college  subjects 

^  See  fecominfiMtotioni  in  sttimnary  chapter,  p.  aa. 

*  Because  of  the  sale  and  reorganixatkni  of  this  school  since  the  former  visits  to  it  in  19x4  and  1915  and  the  claim  that  it  is  now 
in  better  oonditloa  than  it  was  at  that  time.  Dr.  Samuel  Paul  Capen,  the  bureau's  specialist  in  higher  education,  and  Mr.  Jfihn 
H.  Higson,  of  the  firm  of  Judson,  Higson  &  Company,  chartered  accountants.  5a  Wall  Street.  New  York,  were  sent  in  response  to 
a  request  of  the  president  of  the  school  to  inspect  and  report  upon  its  present  condition  and  financial  status,  including  its  past 
financial  history  in  so  far  as  this  could  be  obtained  from  the  records.  The  statement  here  made  is  based  on  Dr.  Capen's  inspec 
tion  of  November.  1916.  and  Mr.  Higson's  report. 
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and  three  in  the  theological  couise.  No  teacher  devotes  full  time  to  college  work.  Of 
the  I  ID  pupils  reporting  home  address,  52  were  from  Durham. 

The  school  was  established  by  the  president  in  1909  under  the  name  of  the  National 
Religious  Training  School.  In  19 15  it  was  sold  at  auction  to  satisfy  a  large  indebted- 
ness and  was  bought  by  a  group  of  former  creditors  incorporated  as  the  "Golden  Belt 
Reailty  Company."  Up  to  the  date  of  sale  the  school  had  a  colored  board  of  trustees, 
who  exercised  no  authority  in  its  affairs,  and  also  a  white  advisory  board.  In  May, 
1 91 6,  the  school  was  bought  back  from  the  Golden  Belt  Realty  Company  and  the  name 
changed  to  the  National  Training  School.  The  property  is  now  unencumbered.  Under 
the  present  arrangement  the  president  continues  in  office  and  some  of  the  original  creditors^ 
who  were  also  the  incorporators  of  the  Golden  Belt  Realty  Company,  are  members  of 
the  trustee  board. 

Attendance, — ^Total,  123;  elementary  39,  secondary  60,  college  subjects  3,  theologi- 
cal 3,  commercial  6,  specials  in  sewing  12. 

Teachers. — Total,  18;  all  colored;  male  8,  female  10;  academic  6,  industrial  4,  theo- 
logical 2,  music  I,  office  and  administrative  workers  2,  matron  and  other  workers  3. 

Organization. — In  addition  to  the  usual  elementary  and  secondary  subjects,  some 
instruction  in  commercial  subjects  is  offered.  The  only  industrial  training  is  in  cooking 
and  sewing.  The  establishment  of  a  college  of  arts  and  letters  and  a  teachers'  college 
is  announced  in  the  catalogue.  As  yet,  however,  the  school  has  neither  the  teaching 
force  nor  equipment  for  this  work.  A  theological  course,  with  two  full-time  teachers,  is 
maintained.  Three  pupils  in  theology  were  in  attendance  on  the  day  the  school  was 
visited  and  an  enrollment  of  6  was  reported.  In  view  of  the  number  of  other  and  older 
schools  having  facilities  for  college  and  theological  work,  there  would  seem  to  be  no  need 
for  work  of  either  of  these  kinds  in  this  school. 

Financial. — A  special  investigation  of  the  financial  affairs  of  this  institution  made  in 
November,  19 16,  by  a  chartered  public  accountant,  showed  that  all  financial  records 
except  a  cash  book  for  the  period  prior  to  May,  1916,  had  been  destroyed,  that  no  bank 
account  had  been  kept  by  the  school,  and  that  the  journal  entries  were  obtained  from 
the  president's  personal  checks  and  memoranda.  It  was  further  shown  that  $42,000 
was  claimed  by  the  president  to  be  due  him  for  salary  and  cash  advanced  to  the  school. 
The  report  describes  the  present  bookkeeping  system  as  unsatisfactory. 

A  complete  financial  statement  could  not  be  obtained  for  any  year  subsequent  to 
1913-14.     As  far  as  could  be  determined  the  more  important  items  for  that  year  were : 

Income,  excluding  noneducational  receipts $6, 325 

Expenditures,  less  noneducational  receipts 5»  031 

Value  of  plant 55, 000 

Sources  of  income:  General  donations,  $4,987;  tuition  and  fees,  $1,338.  The 
noneducational  receipts  were  from  the  boarding  department  and  amounted  to  $2,968. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Salaries,  $2,564;  interest,  $900;  power,  light,  and  heat,  $780; 
equipment,  $560;  advertising  and  soliciting,  $480;  outside  labor,  $469;  repairs,  $250; 
materials,  $192;  student  labor,  $160;  other  expenses,  $1,644. 

Plant. — Land:  Estimated  value,  $15,000.  The  land  comprises  32  acres,  with  10 
acres  under  cultivation.     The  school  grounds  were  neat  in  appearance  and  indicated 
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that  considerable  money  and  labor  had  been  expended  in  their  improvement  and  beauti- 
fication. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $35,000.  There  are  several  frame  structures  and  a 
two-story  brick-veneer  building.  Of  the  frame  structures  the  women's  dormitory,  the 
administration  building,  the  teachers'  residence,  and  the  presid^t's  house  are  two-story 
structures.  The  auditorium  and  dining  room  are  of  one  story.  The  buildings  are  of 
good  design  and  present  a  neat  appearance. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $5,000.  Of  this,  $3,000  was  in  dormitory 
and  classroom  furniture,  $1,000  in  farm  equipments  and  live  stock,  $700  in  industrial 
equipment,  and  $300  in  Ubrary  books. 

RecommetukUian. — In  view  of  the  very  recent  reorganization  of  the  school  and  its 
past  failures,  no  recommendation  can  be  made  in  regard  to  it. 

EDGECOMBE  COUNTY. 

White.  Ncffo. 

Population,  1910 12,555  19, 453 

Childrea  6to  i4yeanof  age,  1910 2, 556  4,618 

Teachers'  salaries  in  public  achools,  191a $18, 80a  $5,  724 

Teachers'  salaries  per  child,  6  to  14,  ia  county ^7-  36  $x.  24 

Percentage  illitet'ate,  1910 11. 4  38.  5 

The  rural  population  is  93.7  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  average  length  of  the  public- 
school  term  is  6.8  months  for  white  pupils  and  4.9  months  for  colored.  The  number  of 
teachers  is  69  in  white  schools  and  44  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance  is 
i>433  white  pupils  and  2,040  colored  pupils. 

These  statistics  indicate  the  need  for  additional  school  facilities.  The  work  of  the 
elementary  schools  should  be  extended  and  strengthened.  The  Joseph  K.  Brick  School 
provides  a  good  central  training  institution  where  the  pupils  of  this  county  and  the  sur- 
rotmding  counties  may  board  and  supplement  the  limited  training  received  in  the  rural 
schools.  The  small  independent  school  at  Rocky  Mount  is  of  slight  educational  value  to 
the  community.  This  school  is  described  in  the  summary  of  small  independent  schools 
for  the  State. 

BRICKS. 

J.  K.  BRICK  AGRICULTURAL,  PTOUSTRIAL,  AND  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  T.  S.  Inborden. 

A  school  of  elementary  and  secondary  grade  with  some  provision  for  industrial  and 
agricultural  instruction.  The  management  is  eflfeCLive  and  the  educational  activities 
have  exerted  considerable  influence  on  the  surrounding  community. 

The  institution  was  fotmded  in  1895  by  the  American  Missionary  Association  of  the 
Congregational  Church.  It  was  made  possible  by  the  gifts  of  Mrs.  Julia  Elma  Brewster 
Brick,  of  Brookljnti,  N.  Y. 

Attendance. — ^Total,  260;  elementary  213,  secondary  47;  male  128,  female  132; 
boarders,  178.     The  reported  enrollment  for  the  year  was  336. 

Teachers.— ^otal,  19;  all  colored;  male  7,  female  12;  grades  4,  academic  4,  agricul- 
ture 2,  matrons  and  household  arts  4,  manual  training  i,  music  i,  others  3. 

Organization, — Elementary:  The  elementary  work  covers  the  usual  eight  grades. 
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Secondary:  The  four-year  secondary  course  includes  English,  4  years;  mathematics, 
3;  Latin,  4;  elementary  science,  3;  history,  2}4]  economics,  %. 

Industrial :  One  teacher  of  manual  training  conducts  classes  for  boys,  beginning  with 
the  sixth  elementary  .grade.  Instruction  in  cooking  and  sewii^  also  begins  with  the 
sixth  grade.     In  the  secondary  classes  the  time  required  is  five  periods  a  week. 

In  the  regular  course  industrial  subjects  are  subordinated  to  the  academic.  A  group 
of  pupils  known  as  the  "work  class"  are  engaged  in  manual  work  during  the  day  and 
attend  night  school.     Much  of  this  work  has  educational  value. 

Agriculture:  The  school  owns  a  large  amount  of  land  and  cultivates  over  100  acres, 
but  the  educational  phase  of  the  work  is  not  emphasized.  The  theory  of  agriculture  is 
taught  in  the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  grades.  Some  practice  work  in  gardening  is 
required  in  connection  Mrith  this  course. 

Extension :  The  summer  school  for  rural  teachers  and  the  farmers'  conference  have 
contributed  much  to  the  improvement  of  the  county. 

Financial^  1^13-14. — ^The  finances  are  supervised  by  the  American  Missionary  Asso- 
ciation and  the  books  kept  in  accordance  with  a  simple  system  installed  recently  by  that 
association.     The  more  important  items  were : 

Income,  excluding  noneducational  receipts $16, 006 

Expenditures,  less  noneducational  receipts 16, 006 

Value  of  property. 343, 800 

Sources  of  income:  Endowment  funds,  $8,821;  donations,  $1,208;  tuition  and  fees, 
$1,071;  American  Missionary  Association,  $988;  other  sources,  $3,918.  The  noneduca- 
tional receipts  amounted  to  $1 1 ,657,  of  which  $7,260  was  from  the  boarding  department, 
$3,779  from  farm  and  shop  sales,  and  $618  from  sale  of  books. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Supplies  for  boarding  department,  $6,426;  salaries,  $5,972; 
repairs,  $2,686;  power,  light,  heat,  and  water,  $2,352;  general  supplies,  $2,156;  equipment, 
$1,222;  student  aid  and  labor,  $353;  other  expenses  $6,496. 

Property:  The  property  consists  of  $153,800  in  the  school  plant  and  $190,000  in 
endowment. 

Plant, — Land:  Estimated  value,  $60,000.  The  land  comprises  1,129  acres.  Of 
this,  about  40  acres  are  used  for  campus,  140  acres  cultivated  by  the  school  and  260  acres 
rented  out. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $77,400.  The  academic  and  administration  building 
is  a  recently  erected,  well-built  three-story  brick  structure;  Brewster  Hall  and  Beard  Hall 
are  three-story  brick  buildings  used  for  boys'  dormitories;  Benedict  Hall,  a  three-story 
brick  building,  is  used  for  girls'  dormitory;  the  domestic-science  building  is  a  neat  two- 
story  building,  partly  of  brick,  used  for  dining  room  and  domestic-science  classes;  the 
shop  building  is  a  two-story  brick  structure.  There  are  also  three  neat  two-story 
cottages  for  principal  and  teachers,  a  one-story  frame  building  used  as  a  laundry,  a 
storehouse,  bam,  and  other  small  structures.  The  buildings  are  provided  with  steam 
heat,  ruxming  water,  and  fairly  good  fire  protection.  They  are  in  good  repair  and  the 
classrooms  and  dormitories  are  well  kept. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $16,400.  About  half  of  this  is  in  furniture. 
There  is  good  shop  and  domestic-science  equipment,  some  farm  implements  and  live 
stock,  and  a  small  library. 
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Recaffumendaiums. — i.  That  teacher  training  and  theory  and  practice  of  gardening 
be  made  part  of  the  required  course  for  pupils  in  the  secondary  grades.^ 

2.  That  the  cultivation  of  the  farm  be  more  dosely  related  to  the  educational  activi- 
ties of  the  school. 

Dates  of  visits:  April,  1913;  March,  1915. 

FORSYTH  COUNTY. 

White.  Nccni. 

Bopultttiofi,  1910 .' 33»  ^^*  i4»  oay 

Children  6  to  14  yean  of  age,  19x0 ^t579  ^f  754 

Teachers'  salaries  in  public  schools,  X9X0-ZI $44f  145  S9, 1x8 

Teachen'  salaries  per  child  6  to  X4  in  county $6.  71  t$»zi 

Percentage  illiteratei  19x0 10. 9  3a  7 

The  rural  population  is  52  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  average  length  of  the  public- 
school  term  is  6.2  months  for  white  pupils  and  6.2  months  for  colored.  The  number  oi 
teachers  is  170  in  white  schools  and  45  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance  is 
4,585  white  pupils  and  141 2  colored  pupils. 

These  statistics  indicate  the  need  for  additional  school  facilities.  The  dty  of 
Winston-Salem  maintains  four  good  public  schools  for  colored  people,  however.  One  of 
these  is  taught  in  connection  with  the  Slater  State  Normal  School  and  is  used  as  a  practice 
school  for  the  teacher-training  classes.  There  are  no  private  schools  outside  of  the  dty 
of  Winston-Salem. 

WINSTON-SALEM. 

SLATER  PTOUSTRIAL  AND  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL, 

Prindpal:  S.  G.  Atkins. 

A  secondary  school  enrolling  some  dementary  pupils.  Its  practice  school  is  owned 
and  operated  by  the  dty  but  supervised  by  Normal  School  teachers.  Limited  industrial 
work  is  done.  The  progressive  management  recently  installed  is  handicapped  by  lack 
of  funds. 

The  school  was  founded  in  1895  and  is  controlled  by  a  board  of  trustees  appointed 
by  the  State  board  of  education. 

Attendance. — ^Total,  165;  elementary  78,  secondary  87;  male  71,  female  94; 
from  Winston-Salem,  93;  from  outside  the  dty,  72;  boarders,  65.  There  were  also 
234  pupils  enrolled  in  the  practice  school,  which  was  a  part  of  the  dty  school  system. 

Teachers  and  workers, — ^Total,  10;'  all  colored;  male  8,  female  2;  academic  5, 
boys'  industries  i,  girls'  industries  2,  agriculture  i,  and  an  office  assistant. 

Organization, — Elementary:  The  six-grade  practice  school  is  taught  by  six  teachers 
from  the  senior  dass.  The  other  dementary  work  is  done  in  the  first  two  years  of 
normal  course. 

Secondary:  The  work  is  done  in  the  last  two  years  of  the  "normal"  and  two  "post- 
graduate" years.'  The  course  indudes:  Latin,  3  years;  German,  i ;  algebra,  2 ;  geometry, 
}^;  English,  4;  history,  2 ;  pedagogy,  2 ;  music,  i ;  and  brief  time  in  physical  geography, 

1  See  recommendatioas  in  •tumnary  chapter,  p.  33. 

*  Six  practice-school  teadien  {umished  by  the  city  are  not  incfaided. 

*  The  second  "post-gtaduate"  year  has  been  added  since  date  ol  visit. 
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physics,  agriculture,  sewing,  cooking,  and  manual  training.     The  course  is  not  strong  in 

the  teaching  of  hygiene,  elementary  science,  and  agriculture. 

Financial^  1^13-14. — The  financial  management  is  economical  and  the  accounts 

are  carefully  kept. 

Income,  excluding  noncducational  receipts $5, 258 

Expenditures,  less  noneducational  receipts 4, 750 

Value  of  plant 51, 700 

Sources  of  income:  State  appropriations,  $4,600;  Slater  Fund,  $300;  borrowed 
money,  $176;  entertainments  and  Sunday-school  collections,  tin;  rents,  $30;  diploma 
fees,  $17 ;  other  sources,  $24.  The  noneducational  receipts  amounted  to  $4,853,  of  which 
$4,236  was  from  board  and  tuition,  which  could  not  be  shown  separately,  $364  from 
farm  and  garden  sales,  $100  from  sale  of  house,  and  $153  from  other  sources.  In 
addition  the  State  made  a  special  appropriation  of  $3 ,000  for  improvements,  all  of  which 
was  expended. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Salaries,  $4,837;  supplies  for  boarding  department,  $1,833; 
fuel,  light,  and  water,  $882 ;  improvements  and  repairs,  $692 ;  farm  and  garden  sup- 
plies, $416;  furniture  and  equipment,  $410;  advertising  and  soliciting,  $277;  telephone 
and  telegraph,  $77;  rent,  $52;  interest,  $47;  other  expenses,  $80. 

Indebtedness:  An  indebtedness  of  $12,000  was  incurred  before  the  school  was 
taken  over  by  the  State.  This  debt  is  not  secured  by  any  lien  on  the  school  property. 
When  the  institution  was  made  a  State  school  the  trustees  assumed  responsibility  for 
its  payment. 

Plant, — Land:  Estimated  value,  $15,000.  The  school  land  comprises  about  20 
acres  near  the  town  limits.  Of  this,  15  acres  are  cultivated  as  farm  and  garden  and  5 
acres  are  used  for  campus. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $32,500.  There  are  four  buildings.  The  main  build- 
ing is  a  three-story  brick  structure  used  for  classrooms,  chapel,  and  girls'  dormitory. 
The  boys'  dormitory'  is  a  two-story  frame  structure  with  16  rooms.  Other  frame  struc- 
tures are  the  office  building  and  the  president's  house.  The  buildings  are  without  ade- 
quate fire  protection. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $4,200.  Of  this,  $1,960  was  in  furniture, 
$T  ,000  in  library  books  and  fixtures,  $640  in  farm  implements,  and  $600  in  shop  equip- 
ment. 

Recommendation. — ^With  the  city  operating  a  six-grade  practice  school  on  the 
grounds  the  best  organization  for  the  Slater  School  is  that  of  the  "six-and-six"  plan, 
with  all  grades  of  the  high  school  doing  departmental  work.  The  last  two  years  should 
be  considered  as  part  of  the  high-school  course  and  not  as  "post-graduate  academic." 
The  present  curriculum  should  be  strengthened  in  accordance  with  modem  ideas  of 
teaching  history,  the  social  and  natural  sciences,  and  gardening. 

Date  of  visit:  April,  191 5. 

FRANKLIN  COUNTY. 

White.  Negro. 

Population,  1910 13, 126  11,  564 

Children  6  to  14  years  of  age,  1910 2, 790  2, 975 

Teachers'  salaries  in  public  schools,  1910-11 $15,  745  $5, 013 

Teachers'  salaries  per  child  6  to  14  in  county $5-64  $1. 69 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910 11. 4  3a.  9 
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The  entire  population  is  rural.  The  average  length  of  the  public-school  term  is  5.4 
months  for  white  pupils  and  4.9  months  for  the  colored.  The  number  of  teachers  is  85 
in  white  schools  and  5 1  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance  is  2,057  white  pupils 
and  1,475  colored  pupils. 

These  statistics  indicate  the  need  for  increased  public-school  facilities.  The  work 
of  the  elementary  schools  should  be  extended  and  strengthened.  The  existing  need 
does  not  justify,  however,  the  concentration  of  six  private  schools  in  the  towns  of  Louis- 
burg  and  Franklinton.  With  the  exception  of  Christian  College  and  Albion  Academy, 
all  of  these  schools  are  doing  elementary  work  of  low  grade  and  are  of  little  value  to  the 
community.  The  Episcopal  parochial,  Presbyterian  parochial,  local  Baptist,  and  Inde- 
pendent schools  are  described  in  the  summaries  of  small  schools  for  the  State.  The 
Christian  College  could  be  developed  to  meet  local  needs.  The  Presbyterian  Board  of 
Misaions  does  not  seem  justified  in  operating  the  Albion  Academy  on  its  present  scale 
when  the  Mary  Potter  Memorial  School,  in  Granville  County,  is  so  close  at  hand. 

FRANKLINTON. 
ALBION  ACADEMY. 

Principal :  John  A.  Savage. 

An  elementary  school  with  a  few  secondary  pupils  and  a  small  boarding  department. 

The  school  was  founded  by  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Missions  for  Preedmen  and 
it  is  owned  and  controlled  by  that  board. 

Attendance. — Total,  198;  elementary  155,  secondary  43.  Of  the  secondary  pupils 
15  were  bo3rs  and  28  girls;  all  but  6  were  from  outside  of  Franklinton.  A  boarding 
department  is  maintained.    The  reported  enrollment  for  the  year  was  347. 

Teachers. — Total,  11;  all  colored;  male  2,  female  9. 

Organization, — ^Elementary:  The  elementary  grades,  enrolling  most  of  the  pupils, 
are  poorly  taught. 

Secondary:  The  secondary  work  covers  three  years.  The  course  includes:  Mathe- 
matics, 3  years;  English,  3;  ph3rsical  geography,  i;  elementary  science,  i;  history,  2; 
sociology,  K.  Students  may  elect  three  years  of  I^atin,  two  years  of  Greek,  and  one 
year  of  psychology.  It  will  be  noted  that  this  course  is  weak  in  science  and  omits  such 
important  subjects  as  teacher  training,  hygiene,  and  botany. 

Industrial:  There  is  almost  no  systematic  industrial  training  tor  bo3rs.  A  few 
pupils  receive  instruction  in  shoemaking.  The  girls  have  fairly  satisfactory  instruction 
in  cooking  and  sewing. 

Discipline:  The  appearance  of  the  grounds  and  boys'  buildings  indicates  the  need 
of  better  supervision. 

Financial,  1914-1$. — ^The  accounts  are  kept  in  accordance  with  the  requirements 
of  the  Board  of  Missions  for  Freedmen.    The  more  important  items  for  the  year  were : 

Income,  excluding  noneducational  receipts $6, 169 

Expenditure  less  noneducational  receipts 6, 169 

Value  of  plant 42, 700 

Sources  of  income :  Board  of  Missions  for  Freedmen ,  $5 , 1 09 ;  donations ,  $78 1 ;  tuition, 
$279.  The  noneducational  receipts  amounted  to  $4,825.  Of  this,  $4,630  was  from  the 
boarding  department  and  $195  from  the  farm. 
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Items  of  expenditure:  Supplies  for  boarding  department,  $5»369;  salaries,  $2,765; 
general  supplies,  $989;  repairs,  $690;  outside  labor,  $389;  equipment,  $207;  books  and 
stationery,  $85. 

In  addition  to  the  appropriation  for  salaries  and  current  expenses,  the  Board  of 
Missions  appropriated  $3,913  for  new  buildings  and  heating  plant. 

Plant, — Land:  Estimated  value,  $12,000.  The  school  owns  60  acres  of  land,  40 
acres  of  which  are  cultivated.  The  grounds  are  bare  and  could  be  greatly  improved  by 
trees  and  regular  walks. 

Buildings :  Estimated  value,  $25,700.  There  are  five  frame  buildings  in  good  repair. 
The  dormitories  and  classrooms  are  not  well  kept. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $5,000.  Of  this  about  $3,000  is  in  furni- 
ture and  the  remainder  in  the  heating  plant,  farm  implements,  and  live  stock. 

Recommendations. — Since  there  are  several  other  schools  in  the  vicinity,  this  school 
should  look  to  consolidation  with  one  of  the  other  schools  supported  by  the  Presby- 
terian board 

Date  of  visit:  December,  1914.    Facts  verified,  1915. 

CHWSTIAN  COLLEGE. 

Principal:  H.  E.  Long. 

A  school  of  elementary  grade  with  few  pupils  in  secondary  and  theological  subjects. 
The  institution  was  reopened  last  year  in  a  new  building  valued  at  $50,000.  Six  teachers, 
all  colored,  are  employed.  The  attendance  is  106.  Dormitory  rooms  for  boys  and  girls 
are  provided. 

The  school  was  fotmded  in  1878  by  the  American  Christian  Convention.  The  origi- 
nal building  located  in  the  town  of  Franklinton  was  recently  sold  to  the  public-school 
authorities.  The  institution  is  owned  and  largely  maintained  by  the  American  Christian 
Convention. 

Financial^  1^14-15, — ^As  far  as  could  be  determined  the  more  important  items  for 
the  year  were : 

Income,  excluding  noneducational  receipts $a,  300 

Expenditures,  less  noneducational  receipts i,  9x0 

Indebtedness 3, 000 

Value  of  property 70, 000 

Sources  of  income:  American  Christian  Convention  and  donations,  $1,200;  endow- 
ment ftmds,  $800;  tuition  and  fees,  $300.  The  noneducational  receipts  were  from  the 
farm  and  amounted  to  $200.    The  school  also  expended  $3,000  for  equipment. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Salaries,  $1,530;  power,  light,  and  heat,  $250;  interest,  $180; 
supplies  and  other  expenses,  $150. 

Indebtedness:  The  indebtedness  represents  unpaid  sums  on  the  new  building. 

School  property:  The  property  consists  of  $58,000  in  the  plant  and  $12,000  in 
endowment. 

Plant. — Land:  Estimated  value,  $5,000.  The  land  comprises  83  acres,  of  which 
about  two-thirds  are  cultivated  and  the  remainder  used  for  school  campus. 
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Btjildings:  Estimated  value,  $50,000.  The  building  is  a  new  four-story  and  base- 
ment structure  of  cement  block  construction,  with  dormitories  on  the  third  and  fourth 
floors. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $3,000,  of  which  $1,550  was  in  academic 
classroom  furniture  equipment,  $900  in  farm  implements,  $400  in  shop  tools,  and  $150 
in  boarding  department  equipment. 

Recommendations. — i.  That  cooperation  with  the  public-school  authorities  of  the 
county  be  established  and  the  school  developed  as  a  county  training  school. 

2.  That  teacher  training  and  theory  and  practice  of  gardening  be  made  part  of  the 
regular  course.^ 

3.  That  the  teaching  of  cooking  and  sewing  be  correlated  with  the  management  of 
the  school  boarding  department  and  dormitory. 

4.  That  an  accounting  system  be  installed  and  an  annual  audit  made  by  an  accred- 
ited accountant. 

Date  of  visit:  December,  191 5. 

GASTON  COUNTY. 

White  Ncffo. 

I\>pulati(m,  1910 38, 56X  8, 50a 

Children  6  to  14  yean  of  age,  1910 6, 157  9f  17a 

Teachers'  salaries  in  public  schools,  1910-iz $28, 131  t2,g2y 

Teachers'  salary  per  child  6  to  14  in  county 14-57  ^i-  35 

Percentage  illiterate,  19x0 14.  5  33. 3 

The  rural  population  is  83.5  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  average  length  of  the 
public-school  term  is  6.2  months  for  white  pupils  and  4  months  for  colored.  The  number 
of  teachers  is  131  in  white  schools  bnd  37  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance  is 
3,879  white  pupils  and  i  ,389  colored  pupils. 

These  statistics  indicate  the  need  for  additional  school  facilities.  The  work  of  the 
elementary  schools  should  be  extended  and  strengthened.  Lincoln  Academy,  located 
in  Gaston  County,  could  provide  the  facilities  of  a  central  training  school  for  the  counties 
of  Gaston  and  Cleveland.' 

KINGS  MOUNTAIN. 
LINCOLN  ACADEMY. 

Principal:  L  Alva  Hart.* 

An  elementary  school  with  a  few  high-school  pupils  doing  good  work  in  a  rural 
community. 

The  institution  was  founded  in  1892  by  Miss  £.  C.  Prudden  and  is  owned  and  sup- 
ported by  the  American  Missionary  Association  of  the  Congregational  Church. 

Attendance. — ^Total,  120;  elementary  116,  secondary  4;  boarders,  49.  The  re- 
ported enrollment  for  the  year  was  237. 

Teachers  and  workers. — ^Total,  12;  white  7,  colored  5;  male,  3,  female  9;  grades  6, 
girls'  industries  2,  boys'  industries  i,  agricultural  i,  music  i,  matron,  i. 

1  See  recoimiimrtationt  in  Ramnafy  cfaapter.  p.  aa. 

*Thie  school  is  on  the  county  line.    In  (act,  while  it  is  located  in  Gaston  County,  its  post-office  address  b  Ki^igs  Mountain, 
Oevdand  Coonty. 

*  White;  appointed  since  date  ol  visit. 
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Organization. — ^The  classroom  work  covers  nine  grades.    The  ninth  grade  includes. 
English,  Latin,  algebra,  botany,  chemistry,  and  industrial  courses.     The  teaching  is  well 
done. 

Instruction  in  cooking  and  sewing  is  provided  for  the  girls.  Because  of  lack  of 
equipment  the  manual  training  is  of  little  value.     There  is  some  work  in  agriculture. 

Financial,  1913-14, — ^The  finances  are  supervised  by  the  American  Missionary 
Association  and  the  accounts  kept  in  accordance  with  a  simple  system  recently  installed 
by  that  association.    The  more  important  items  for  the  year  were: 

Income,  excluding  noneducational  receipts $4, 530 

Expenditures,  less  noneducational  receipts 4, 530 

Value  of  plant 20, 720 

Sources  of  income:  American  Missionary  Association,  $3,405;  donations,  $529;  pub- 
lic funds,  $145;  tuition  and  fees,  $122;  other  sources,  $329.  The  noneducational 
receipts  amounted  to  $2,755,  of  which  $1,990  was  from  the  boarding  department  and 
$765  from  farm  and  shop  sales. 

Items  of  expenditure;  Salaries,  $3,162;  supplies  for  boarding  department,  $1,726; 
equipment,  $467;  repairs,  $360;  general  supplies,  $356;  heat,  light,  and  water,  $318; 
student  aid  and  labor,  $232 ;  other  sources,  $664. 

Plant, — Land:  Estimated  value,  $3,320.  The  land  comprises  about  80  acres.  A 
part  of  this  is  cultivated. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $14,500^  The  buildings  are  all  frame  structures. 
They  include  a  four-story  central  school  building,  a  three-story  girls*  dormit<wy,  a  four- 
story  boys'  dormitory,  a  two-story  building  used  for  dining  room  and  kitchen,  a  small 
two-story  shop  building,  a  laundry  building,  three  cottages  for  teachers,  and  a  bam. 
The  rooms  were  well  kept  but  some  of  the  buildings  were  in  need  of  repair. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $2,900.  The  equipment  consists  chiefly  of 
furniture,  with  some  apparatus  for  shop  work  and  domestic  science. 

Recommendation. — That  increased  emphasis  be  given  to  teacher  training  and  in- 
dustrial courses  adapted  to  the  needs  of  rural  sections  of  the  State. 

Date  of  visit:  Decepiber,  1914.     Facts  verified,  1916. 

GRANVILLE  COUNTY. 

White.  Nesro. 

Bopulation,  1910 12, 859  12, 239 

Giildrcn6to  i4yearsof  age,  1910 3,000  3i220 

Teachers'  salaries  in  public  schools,  1910-11 $19, 271  $5, 135 

Teachers'  salaries  per  child  6  to  14  in  county $6. 42  $x-  54 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910 la  i  34 

The  rural  population  is  88  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  average  length  of  the  public- 
school  term  is  5.6  months  for  white  pupils  and  4.7  months  for  colored.  The  number  of 
teachers  is  98  in  white  schools  and  48  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance  is 
1,881  white  pupils  and  1,481  colored  pupils.  These  statistics  indicate  a  need  for  addi- 
tional school  facilities.  The  work  of  the  elementary  schools  should  be  extended  and 
strengthened.  The  Mary  Potter  School  at  Oxford  furnishes  a  good  central  institution 
where  pupils  may  board  and  supplement  the  training  given  in  the  rural  schools. 
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OXFORD. 

MARY  POTTER  MEMORIAL  SCHOOL. 

President:  G.  C.  Shaw. 

A  school  of  elementary  and  secondary  grade  giving  good  home  training.  It  was 
founded  in  1890  as  a  parochial  school  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Missions  for  Freedmen. 
It  is  owned  and  controlled  by  that  board.  A  mixed  board  of  trustees  acts  in  an  advisory 
capacity. 

Attendance. — ^Total,  460;  elementary  427,  secondary  33.  Of  the  pupils  above  the 
eighth  grade  31  were  male  and  63  female;  33  were  from  Oxford,  47  from  other  places  in 
North  Carolina,  and  14  from  other  States.  .  There  were  151  boarding  at  the  school. 

Teachers  and  workers, — Total,  14 ;  all  colored;  male  5,  female  9;  grades  5,  academic  3, 
girls'  industries  2,  bo3rs'  industries  i,  music  i,  matrons  2. 

Organization. — Elementary:  Elementary  work  is  done  in  the  regular  eight  grades 
and  in  the  first  two  years  of  the  **  normal"  course.  Latin  and  algebra  are  included  in 
the  last  year.    The  classes  are  crowded. 

Secondary :  The  secondary  work  is  done  in  the  last  two  years  of  the  **  normal "  course. 
The  course  includes :  Latin,  i}4  years;  Greek,  i ;  English,  2^  >  mathematics,  2 ;  science,  i ; 
history,  iX;  civics,  }4;  agriculture,  }4;  methods,  yi;  Bible,  K,  and  music,  }4.  The 
course  is  deficient  in  teacher  training  and  elementary  science. 

Industrial:  The  industrial  work  for  boys  is  irregular.  The  shop  is  equipped  with 
several  benches,  but  these  are  only  slightly  used.  The  farm  land  is  cultivated  on  a  com- 
merdal  basis.  Fairly  good  instruction  in  cooking  and  sewing  is  provided  and  all  girls 
above  the  fourth  grade  are  required  to  take  some  training  in  these  subjects. 

Financial,  iQij-14. — ^The  financial  management  is  honest,  but  the  bookkeeping 
system  is  inadequate.    The  more  important  items  were : 

Income,  excluding  ncmeducational  receipts $4, 058 

Expenditures,  leasnoneducational  receipts 4, 778 

Indebtedness 520 

Value  of  plant 52, 925 

Sources  of  income:  Freedmen*s  Board,  $3,517;  tuition  and  fees,  $501;  donations, 
$40.    The  noneducational  receipts  were  from  the  boarding  department  and  amounted  to 

$5,796. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Supplies  for  boarding  department,  $5,603;  salaries,  $2,640; 
fuel  and  light,  $469;  labor,  $270;  printing  and  advertising,  $128;  books  and  stationary, 
$65 ;  other  expenses,  $1 ,399.     The  deficit  for  the  year  was  $720. 

Indebtedness:  The  indebtedness  represented  money  due  for  the  current  expenses 
of  the  school. 

Plant. — ^Land:  Estimated  value,  $9,000.  The  land  consists  of  a  farm  of  70  acres 
valued  at  $4,000  and  16  acres  of  city  property  used  for  school  grounds,  valued  at  $5,000. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $40,350.  There  are  on  the  school  grounds  five  large 
frame  buildings,  one  brick  building  three  stories  high,  and  three  cottages.  The  brick 
building  is  comparatively  new;  the  other  buildings,  though  old,  are  in  reasonably  good 
repair. 

4e»27*— Bun.  39— 17 ^27 
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Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $3,575.  Furniture,  $2,5cx);  farm  equip- 
ment and  live  stock,  $900;  shop  equipment,  $100;  library  books,  $75. 

Recommendations. — i.  That  the  Presbyterian  board  endeavor  to  have  the  public 
school  authorities  provide  for  the  large  local  enrollment  of  elementary  pupils. 

2.  That  more  provision  be  made  for  teacher  training,  elementary  science,  theory  and 
practice  of  gardening,  and  manual  training.^ 

Date  of  visit:  December,  1914.    Facts  verified,  1916. 

GUILFORD  COUNTY. 

White.  Negro. 

Population,  1910 45»  "5  i5»  379 

Children  6  to  14  yearsof  age,  1910 8, 662  3, 334 

Teachers'  salaries  in  public  schools,  1910-11 $73,  573  $11, 198 

Teachers*  salaries  per  child  6  to  14  in  county $8-49  ^3  3^ 

Percentage  illiteracy,  1910 7. 8  94.  2 

The  rural  population  is  58  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  average  length  of  the  public- 
school  term  is  6.9  months  for  white  pupils  and  6.1  months  for  colored.  The  number  of 
teachers  is  261  in  white  schools  and  60  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance  is 
7,237  white  pupils  and  1,723  colored  pupils. 

These  statistics  indicate  a  need  for  additional  school  lacilities.  A  Jeanes  Fund 
supervising  industrial  teacher  travels  in  the  county  and  aids  the  teachers  in  rural  schools 
to  introduce  industrial  work  and  extend  the  influence  of  the  school  into  the  community. 
In  the  northern  portion  of  the  county  the  board  of  education  is  cooperating  with  the 
Palmer  Memorial  Institute  in  developing  a  central  rural  school  where  pupils  may  board 
and  receive  instruction  in  industrial  work  and  teacher  training.  In  the  southern  por- 
tion of  the  county  the  Normal  and  Industrial  School  at  High  Point  is  another  center 
where  pupils  may  board  and  supplement  the  training  given  in  the  rural  schools.  The 
three  schools  in  the  city  of  Greensboro  differ  widely  from  each  other.  The  Agricul- 
tural and  Technical  College  is  the  State  school  for  colored  boys.  The  Lutheran  College  is 
maintained  for  denominational  purposes,  and  Bennett  College  is  the  only  school  main- 
tained by  the  Freedmen's  Aid  Society  in  North  Carolina. 

GREENSBORO. 
BENNETT  COLLEGE. 

President:  Frank  Trigg.* 

A  secondary  school  with  large  elementary  enrollment.  Administrative  difficulties 
have  hampered  the  work.  The  school  was  founded  in  1873  by  the  Freedmen's  Aid 
Society  and  chartered  in  1889.  It  is  owned  and  controlled  by  that  society.  Kent  Home 
is  maintained  in  connection  with  the  college. 

Attendance. — Total,  312;  elementary  235,  secondary  yy;  male  102,  female  210.  Of 
the  1 10  pupils  above  the  seventh  grade,  48  were  from  Greensboro,  52  from  other  parts  of 
North  Carolina,  and  10  from  other  States;  53  were  boarders. 

Teachers  and  workers. — ^Total,  12;^  all  colored;  male  6,  female  6;  gra^des  3,  acade- 
mic 7,  matron  i,  registrar  i. 

'  See  recommendations  in  summary  chapter,  p.  32.  *  Elected  since  date  of  visit. 

*  Not  including  3  workers  in  Kent  Home. 
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Organization, — Elementary:  The  elementary  grades  are  taught  by  three  teadiers 
and  student  assistants. 

Secondary:  The  secondary  pupils  are  divided  into  two  groups — "college  prepara- 
tory" with  17  pupils  and  "normal"  with  46.  The  college  preparatory  course  covers: 
Latin,  4  years;  German,  lyi;  English,  3;  mathematics,  2yi]  science,  3K1'  history  and 
civics,  3;  Bible,  x.  The  normal  course  includes:  Latin,  2  years;  English,  3;  mathe- 
matics, 2;  elementary  science,  i>^;  history  and  civics,  >^ ;  physiology,  yi;  agriculture,  Xl 
psychology  and  education,  i ;  methods,  i ;  practice  teaching,  >^. 

The  college  subjects  reported  are  not  warranted  in  view  of  the  small  attendance  (10 
pupils)  and  the  limited  teaching-force  (7  teachers  each  with  a  full  program  of  secondary 
classes).  Cooking  and  sewing  are  provided  for  the  girls  by  the  Kent  Home  teachers. 
A  little  gardening  has  recently  been  introduced. 

Financial y  1^1^-14, — The  more  important  financial  items  were: 

Income,  excluding  noneducadonal  receipts $6, 000 

Expenditures,  less'noneducational  receipts 6, 050 

Value  of  plant 44,  500 

Sources  of  income:  Freedmen's  Aid  Society,  $3,747;  tuition  and  fees,  $1,563;  gen- 
eral donations,  $50;  other  sources,  $640.  The  noneducational  receipts  were  from  the 
boarding  department  and  amounted  to  $3,720. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Salaries,  $4,069;  supplies,  $2,433;  student  aid,  $50;  other 
items,  $3,218. 

Plant. — Land:  Estimated  value,  $18,600.  The  land  consists  of  37  acres  within  the 
city  limits.     Of  this  about  20  acres  are  under  cultivation. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $22,900.  The  central  building  is  a  four-story  brick 
structure  used  for  office,  library,  classrooms,  dining  room,  and  girls'  dormitory.  Caro- 
lina Hall  contains  chapel  and  boys'  dormitories.  A  president's  house  has  recently  been 
erected.     Two  large  frame  structures  are  used  for  the  industrial  building  and  laundry. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $3,000.  The  equipment  consists  mostly  of 
furniture.     The  scientific  apparatus  and  farm  equipment  are  inadequate. 

Recommendations. — i.  That  the  plan  to  make  this  a  school  exclusively  for  girls  be 
encouraged. 

2.  That  the  training  of  teachers  be  the  central  aim. 

3.  That  the  courses  in  gardening  and  home  economics  be  made  a  part  of  the  regular 
course.* 

4.  That  the  school  authorities  endeavor  to  have  the  city  of  Greensboro  take  over 
the  large  enrollment  of  local  elementary  pupils. 

Date  of  visit:  March,  1915. 

KENT  HOME  OF  BENNETT  COLLEGE. 

Superintendent:  Mrs.  M.  L.  Donelson.' 

A  home  school  for  girls,  owned  and  supported  by  the  Woman's  Home  Missionary 
Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  The  work  is  thorough  and  the  manage- 
ment effective.  The  work  of  the  home  is  a  part  of  the  educational  activities  of  Bennett 
College. 

I  See  recommendations  in  suiAmary  chapter,  p,  aa.  *  White. 
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Attendance. — Total,  140;  boarders,  38. 

Teachers  and  workers, — ^The  teachers  were  three  earnest  white  women,  well  trained 
for  their  work. 

OrganizaHon, — ^The  girls  who  board  in  the  home  receive  training  in  sewing,  cooking, 
and  household  care.  Instruction  in  sewing  and  cooking  is  also  provided  for  the  girls 
in  Bennett  College  whose  schedule  of  literary  classes  permits  this  work. 

Financial^  1913-14, — The  finances  are  carefully  supervised  by  the  home  office  in 
Cincinnati,  and  the  business  management  is  economical.  The  more  important  items 
were: 

Income,  excluding  noneducational  receipts $a,  635 

Expenditures,  less  noneducational  receipts 3, 418 

Value  of  plant 13, 000 

Sources  of  income :  Woman's  Home  Missionary  Society,  $1 ,860;  donations,  $75 ;  other 
sources,  $700.  The  noneducational  receipts  were  from  the  boarding  department  and 
amounted  to  $80. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Salaries,  $880;  student  aid,  $800;  supplies,  $200;  traveling 
expenses,  $138;  other  expenses,  $400. 

Plant. — Land:  Estimated  value,  $1,000.  The  land  comprises  about  half  an  acre. 
The  premises  are  well  kept. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $11,000.  The  building  is  a  neat  three-story  brick 
structure.     It  is  clean  and  well  kept. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $1,000.  The  equipment  consists  of  good 
furniture  and  domestic  science  apparatus. 

Recommendation, — ^That  the  work  be  encouraged  and  made  a  more  vital  part  of 
Bennett  College. 

Date  of  visit:  March,  191 5. 

NEGRO  AGMCULTURAL  AND  TECHNICAL  COLLEGE. 

President:  J.  B.  Dudley. 

A  school  of  secondary  grade  with  four  elementary  classes.  The  industrial  and 
agricultural  departments  are  well  planned,  but  the  work  is  loosely  administered.  The 
attendance  is  limited  to  men. 

The  school  was  established  by  the  North  Carolina  Legislature  in  1891,  and  until  191 5 
was  known  as  the  "Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  for  Negroes."  The  act  of 
establishment  declares  the  leading  object  of  the  institution  to  be  "instruction  in  agricul- 
ture and  mechanic  arts  and  such  branches  of  learning  as  relate  thereto. "  The  school 
receives  Federal  funds  tor  agricultural  and  mechanical  education.  It  is  controlled  by  a 
board  of  15  white  trustees  elected  by  the  General  Assembly. 

Attendance, — ^Total,  150;  all  male;  elementary  60,  secondary  90.  Many  of  the 
students  board  at  the  school.    The  reported  enrollment  for  the  year  was  240. 

Teachers  and  workers. — Total,  26;  all  colored  except  the  treasurer;  academic  7, 
trades  8,  agriculture  5,  other  workers  6. 

Organization, — Elementary :  Elementary  work  is  done  in  the  four  years  of  the  **  trade 
school,''  corresponding  to  grades  4  to  8.    This  gives  those  who  have  had  but  little 
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elementary  training  an  opportunity  to  learn  trades.  The  course  comprises  grammar, 
arithmetic,  geography,  United  States  history,  ph3^ology,  and  civics. 

Secondary :  Secondary  work  is  done  in  the  four  years  of  the  so-called  college.  The 
course  includes:  Mathematics,  2}i  years;  English,  2yi\  elementary  science,  2;  history 
and  dvics,  i ;  bookkeeping,  i .  Each  pupil  takes  subjects  relating  either  to  agriculture 
or  industries. 

Industrial:  The  equipment  and  teaching  force  for  industrial  work  are  adequate. 
Each  pupil  must  devote  15  to  18  hours  a  week  to  this  work.  All  students  are  required 
to  divide  their  first  year  among  the  trades  taught.  Following  this  a  student  spends  three 
years  in  the  trades  of  his  choice.  The  trades  are  carpentry,  with  1 2  pupils ;  brick  masonry, 
7;  machinery,  10;  blacksmithing,  8;  broom  making,  6.  Much  of  the  work  is  only  manual 
training.  The  trade  work  includes  general  repairs  to  buildings  and  the  erection  of  new 
buildings.  The  wood- turning  shop  is  a  factory  for  making  broom  handles,  chair  rails, 
and  baseball  bats.  The  industrial  work  is  done  with  fair  thoroughness,  mainly  with  a 
direct  commercial  end  in  view.  The  weekly  time  allotment  is  not  sufficient  to  produce 
a  tradesman  in  three  years.  There  is  further  weakness  due  to  the  irregularity  of  some  of 
the  students  and  the  failure  to  require  all  students  to  take  full  time  before  graduation. 

Agriculture:  The  agricultural  department  is  well  equipped  and  the  teachers  are 
prepared  for  their  work,  but  lax  organization  results  in  considerable  waste  of  time  and 
equipment.  The  laboratories  contain  apparatus  for  testing  milk  and  soils  and  for  bac- 
teriological cultures.  Physics  and  chemistry  are  taught  in  this  department.  The  dairy 
bam,  greenhouse,  poultry  yards,  and  garden  plats  are  on  the  campus.  The  school  farm 
of  100  acres  is  located  about  a  mile  from  the  school.  It  has  a  brick  house  for  the  farmer 
and  farm  pupils,  bams,  and  farming  implements.  For  elementary  pupils  electing  agri- 
culture a  three-year  course  has  been  arranged.  This  course  consists  of  10  hours  a  week  of 
practice  work,  divided  equally  among  the  dairy,  the  greenhouse,  and  the  farm.  For 
the  secondary  agricultural  pupils  a  three-year  course  is  ofiFered.  The  pupils  have  prac- 
tice in  the  different  divisions  of  farm  activities.  Instruction  is  also  given  in  the  theory  of 
horticulture,  botany,  agronomy,  animal  husbandry,  and  soil  chemistry. 

Discipline:  The  plan  for  supervising  the  dormitories  is  good,  but  it  is  not  systemat- 
ically enforced.    The  other  buildings,  especially  the  offices,  are  not  clean. 

Financial^  1914-13, — ^The  treasurer,  who  resides  in  the  city,  has  control  of  all  funds 
and  keeps  the  books.  The  bursar  on  the  grounds  collects  students'  fees  and  deposits  and 
turns  them  over  to  the  treasurer.  The  system  of  keeping  the  books  and  handling  school 
funds  is  complicated  and  unsatisfactory.  Although  40  or  50  financial  forms  are  used, 
it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  without  considerable  difficulty  the  actual  cost  of  operation 
during  any  month,  the  amount  of  cash  on  hand,  and  the  amount  of  outstanding  bills. 

The  more  important  items  for  the  year,  as  given  by  the  treasurer,  were : 

Income,  excluding  noneducational  receipts $32, 518 

Expenditures,  less  noneducational  receipts 47, 890 

Indebtedness 10, 500 

Value  of  plant 129, 700 

Sources  of  income:  Federal  Government,  $16,500;  State,  $13,750;  tuition  and  fees, 
$1,956;  other  sources,  $312.  The  noneducational  receipts  amounted  to  $20,210,  of 
which  $8,957  was  from  the  boarding  department,  $5,813  from  the  farm  and  dairy,  and 
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$5,440  from  the  shop.  In  addition  to  this  the  products  used  by  the  school  amounted 
to  $8,072,  of  which  $6,446  was  from  the  trade  school,  $1,514  from  the  farm  and  dairy, 
and  $112  from  the  boarding  department. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Salaries,  $22,200;  materials,  $11,200;  student  labor,  $10,000; 
repairs,  $5,500;  power,  light,  and  heat,  $3,200;  outside  labor,  $2,700;  equipment,  $2,680; 
advertising  and  soliciting  funds,  $1,950;  miscellaneous,  $8,670. 

Indebtedness:  Of  the  indebtedness,  $8,000  was  bills  payable  on  interest,  $2,000  was 
accounts  payable  for  equipment  and  supplies,  and  $500  was  owed  for  miscellaneous  pur- 
poses. 

Plant. — Land :  Estimated  value,  $22,000.  The  school  owns  129  acres,  of  which  no 
acres  are  cultivated.  Very  little  had  been  done  to  beautify  the  campus,  but  at  the  time 
the  school  was  visited  effort  was  being  made  to  correct  this  condition. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $80,000.  There  are  four  main  buildings  and  several 
smaller  ones.  The  main  buildings  are  of  brick  and  well  constructed;  they  are  inade- 
quately protected  from  fire,  however.  The  dormitories  are  well  supervised  and  in  good 
condition. 

Movable  equipment :  Estimated  value,  $27,700.  Of  this  $7,900  was  in  shop  equip- 
ment, $7,000  in  farm  equipment  and  live  stock,  $6,100  in  furniture,  $4,000  in  library 
books,  and  $2,700  in  scientific  apparatus. 

Recommendations. — i.  That  the  organization  and  equipment  be  more  effectively 
used.  To  this  end  supervision  should  be  improved  and  the  students  be  made  to  conform 
to  the  regular  courses  of  instruction. 

2.  That  the  secondary  course  be  strengthened  in  history,  physiology,  and  teacher 
training. 

3.  That  the  business  management  adopt  an  annual  budget  and  adhere  strictly  to  it, 
install  a  cost-accounting  system,  and  exact  an  annual  audit  by  an  accredited  accotmtant. 

4.  That  a  matron  be  employed  who  shall  give  her  whole  time  to  the  home  life  of 
the  institution. 

Dates  of  visits:  April,  1913;  November,  1914;  March,  1915. 

IMMANUEL  LUTHERAN  COLLEGE. 

President :  F.  Berg.  * 

A  school  of  elementary  and  secondary  grade  maintained  for  the  purpose  of  prepar- 
ing colored  Lutheran  preachers  and  missionaries.  The  organization  and  discipline  are 
ineffective. 

The  school  was  founded  in  1903  by  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Synodical  Conference 
and  is  controlled  by  the  board  of  colored  missions. 

Attendance. — Total,  no.     A  few  pupils  board  at  the  school. 

Teachers, — ^Total,  6;  white  4,  colored  2;  male  5,  female  i. 

Organization. — The  usual  eight  elementary  grades  are  provided.  A  four-year 
"college"  course  is  offered,  consisting  of  a  mixture  of  elementary  and  secondary  subjects, 
but  there  were  only  a  few  pupils  in  the  course.  The  age  and  previous  preparation  of 
the  pupils  indicate  lax  standards. 

» White. 
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Theological:  The  four  theological  pupils  are  reported  to  be  studying  ''isagogics, 
dogmatics,  symbolics,  catechetics,  homiletics,  exegesis,  methodology,  Greek,  and  church 
history."  Such  a  course  obviously  affords  little  preparation  for  a  ministry  to  a  people 
struggling  for  the  simple  essentials  of  life. 

Financial,  1913-14, — ^Apparently  no  systematic  books  are  kept.  As  far  as  could  be 
ascertained  from  the  president  of  the  institution  the  more  important  items  were: 

Income,  excluding  noneducational  receipts $6, 919 

Expenditures,  less  noneducational  receipts ^ 6, 919 

Value  of  plant 46,  500 

Sources  of  income:  Lutheran  Board,  $6,895;  donations,  $24.  The  noneducational 
receipts  were  from  the  boarding  department  and  amounted  to  $1,152. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Salaries,  $4,980;  supplies  for  boarding  department  and  other 
expenses,  $3,091. 

Plant, — Land:  Estimated  value,  $5,000.  The  land  comprises  13  acres  on  the  edge 
of  Greensboro.     Little  effort  has  been  made  to  beautify  the  grounds. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $37,500.  The  main  building  is  a  two-story  granite 
structure  of  an  inconsistent,  mixed,  and  wasteful  type  of  architecture.  It  is  heated  by 
stoves.  The  interior  shows  bad  workmanship,  inexperienced  planning,  and  poor  ma- 
terial. The  building  is  poorly  kept  and  disorderly.  There  are  two  neat  cottages  for 
teachers  and  a  well-planned  brick  building,  one  story  high,  used  for  primary  grades. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $4,000.  The  equipment  consists  of  a  pipe 
organ,  value  $2,000,  and  a  little  furniture  for  dormitories  and  classrooms.  There  is  no 
industrial  equipment. 

Recommendations, — i.  That  the  work  be  entirely  reorganized  and  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  a  people  80  per  cent  rural  and  30  per  cent  illiterate. 

2.  That  the  discipline  be  strengthened  to  guarantee  cleanliness  and  order  among  the 
pupils. 

3.  That  the  officers  develop  cooperation  with  the  public-school  authorities  and  with 
the  colored  people. 

4.  That  teacher  training  and  the  theory  and  practice  of  gardening  be  made  a  part 
of  the  regular  course.  * 

5.  That  a  simple  system  of  accounting  be  installed  and  an  annual  audit  made  by 
an  accredited  accountant. 

Date  of  visit:  March,  191 5. 

HIGH  POINT. 

HIGH  POINT  NORMAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  COLORED  STUDENTS. 

Principal:  A.  J.  Griffin. 

A  school  of  elementary  and  secondary  grade  with  some  provision  for  industrial 
courses.  By  arrangement  with  the  town  board  of  education  a  majority  of  the  colored 
children  of  the  town  attend  this  school.  Some,  however,  attend  a  public  school  which 
is  supervised  by  the  private  school. 

A  See  feoommendAtions  in  summary  chapter,  p.  aa.  ' 
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* 

The  institutioii  was  established  in  1 891.  It  is  owned  by  the  New  York  Yearly 
Meeting  of  Friends,  the  southern  committee  of  this  association  acting  as  trustees. 

AUendance. — ^Total,  408;  elementary  374,  secondary  34;  male  180,  female  228; 
bocu'ders,  70.    The  reported  enrollment  for  the  year  was  573. 

Teachers. — ^Total,  14;  all  colored;  male  7,  female  7.  The  industrial  teachers  have 
academic  classes  until  2  p.  m.  each  day. 

Organization, — ^The  elementary  classes  cover  the  eight  elementary  grades.  There 
are  three  years  of  high-school  work.  The  course  includes  English,  Latin,  mathematics, 
elementary  science,  history,  and  psychology.  Some  teacher  training  is  given  in  the 
senior  year. 

The  afternoons  are  devoted  to  manual  training  in  carpentry,  masonry,  and  black- 
smithing.  The  industrial  work  is  not  as  effective  as  it  should  be  because  of  the  large 
amount  of  time  the  teachers  give  to  academic  subjects. 

Instruction  in  sewing  begins  with  the  fourth  elementary  grade.  The  equipment 
for  teaching  cooking  is  inadequate. 

The  school  conducts  a  farm,  but  the  work  is  of  little  educational  value. 

Financial^  igj^j^, — According  to  the  printed  annual  report  the  more  important 
items  for  the  year  were: 

Income,  excluding  noneducational  receipts $ia,  366 

Expenditures,  less  noneducational  receipts 10, 202 

Value  of  plant 39, 000 

Sources  of  income :  Donations,  $7,372;  dty  school  fund,  $2,350;  sale  of  land,  $1,425; 
tuition  and  fees,  $400;  other  sources,  $819.  The  noneducational  receipts  were  from  the 
boarding  department  and  amounted  to  $2,164. 

Items  of  expenditure:  "Maintenance  and  supplies,"  $5,902;  salaries,  $4,291;  re- 
pairs and  additions  to  buildings,  $1,043;  equipment,  $305;  interest  on  mortgages,  $286; 
traveling  expenses,  $145;  fire  insurance,  $36. 

Plant — Land:  Estimated  value,  $12,500.  The  school  owns  50  acres  of  land  in  the 
town,  limits.     A  large  part  of  the  land  is  cultivated. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $25,000.  There  are  two  2-story  brick  buildings^ 
two  neat  frame  cottages,  and  several  small  structures.  The  buildings  are  in  good  repair 
and  fairly  well  kept. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $1,500.  There  is  good  equipment  for  class- 
rooms and  dormitories  and  limited  equipment  for  farm  and  shops. 

Recommendations. — i .  That  teacher  training  receive  more  emphasis. 

2.  Tbat  the  industrial  courses  be  limited  to  instruction  in  theory  and  practice  of 
gardening,  manual  training  in  wood  and  iron,  and  household  arts.^ 

3.  That  a  teacher  of  gardening  be  employed. 

Date  of  visit:  December,  1914.    Facts  verified,  1916. 

1  Sec  reoommcndatiaQS  in  rammary  chapter,  p.  M. 
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SBDALIA. 

PALMER  MEMORIAL  INSTITUTE. 

Principal:  Mrs.  C.  H.  Brown. 

An  elementary  school  doing  good  work  in  a  rural  community.  It  was  founded  in 
1902  and  is  owned  by  a  board  of  trustees  of  northern  and  southern  men  of  influence. 
A  small  appropriation  is  made  by  the  county. 

Attendance. — ^Total,  143;  all  elementary.    A  boarding  department  is  maintained. 

Teachers, — ^Total,  7;  all  colored;  male  2,  female  5.  The  teachers  are  fairly  well 
trained. 

Organization. — Eight  grades  of  elementary  classroom  work  are  provided.  Fair 
instruction  is  given  in  manual  training,  cooking,  and  sewing.  The  dormitories  are 
carefully  supervised.  The  farm  is  successfully  cultivated  with  student  labor  and  includes 
a  small  dairy,  poultry,  and  piggery.     No  classroom  instruction  in  agriculture  is  given. 

Financial,  1QIJ-Z4. — The  more  important  financial  items  were: 

Income,  excluding  noneducatkmal  receipts $2,  aoo 

Expenditures,  less  noneducational  receipts a,  333 

Value  of  plant 25, 000 

Sources  of  income:  Donations,  $1,850;  county  funds,  $350.  The  noneducational 
receipts  amounted  to  $4,377,  of  which  $3,300  was  raised  for  new  buildings  and  $1,077 
was  from  the  boarding  department. 

Items  of  expenditure:  New  buildings,  $3,300;  salaries,  $1,960;  material  and  sup- 
plies, $1,100;  other  expenses,  $240. 

Plant. — Land:  Estimated  value,  $12,000.  The  school  owns  300  acres  of  good  farm 
land  9  miles  from  Greensboro.     About  75  acres  were  under  cultivation  as  the  school  farm. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $12,000.  There  are  four  two-story  frame  buildings 
and  three  small  structures.    They  are  painted  and  neatly  kept. 

Movable  equipment :  Estimated  value,  $1 ,000.  The  equipment  is  limited  to  furni- 
ture for  classrooms  and  dormitories,  a  little  farm  equipment,  and  domestic  science  appa- 
ratus. 

Recommendation. — That  the  agricultural  course  include  theory  as  well  as  practice.^ 

Dates  of  visits:  November,  1914;  January,  1916. 

HERTFORD  COUNTY. 

Population,  1910 6, 338  9, 098 

Children  6  to  14  years  of  age,  1910 i,  260  a,  336 

Teachers'  salaries  in  public  schools,  1910-1 1 $7, 439  $3, 4x6 

Teachers'  salaries  per  child  6  to  14  in  county .' ^5-  9^  $1. 46 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910 10.  a  30.  9 

The  entire  population  is  rural.  The  average  length  of  the  public-school  term  is  3.8 
months  for  white  pupils  and  4  months  for  colored.  The  number  of  teachers  is  39  in 
white  schools  and  47  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance  is  714  white  pupils 
and  1,447  colored  pupils. 

>  Sec  zcoomineDdations  in  ffttsnnutry  chapter,  p.  aa. 
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These  statistics  indicate  the  need  for  additional  school  facilities.  The  work  of  the 
elementary  schools  should  be  extended  and  strengthened.  The  Waters  Normal  School 
should  be  developed  as  a  central  institution  where  pupils  may  board  and  supplement 
the  training  given  in  the  rural  schools. 

WINTON. 
WATERS  NORMAL  INSTITUTE. 

President:  C.  S.  Brown. 

A  rural  community  school  of  elementary  grade  limited  by  poor  equipment  and 
small  income.     Its  president  is  influential  among  the  colored  Baptists  of  North  Carolina. 

.The  school  was  founded  in  1886  by  the  Chowan  Educational  Association  of  the 
Baptist  Church,  and  has  a  board  of  3  white  and  21  colored  trustees  selected  by  that 
association.  It  receives  aid  and  supervision  from  the  American  Baptist  Home  Mission 
Society. 

Attendance. — ^Total,  123;  all  elementary;  boarders,  61.  The  reported  enrollment 
for  the  year  was  279. 

Teachers  and  workers. — Total,  9;  all  colored;  male  3,  female  6. 

Organization, — Over  half  the  pupils  are  in  the  first  five  elementary  grades.  The 
four  "normal"  classes  cover  the  subjects  of  the  upper  elementary  grades.  Secondary 
course  is  outlined  but  the  attendance  is  negligible.  Because  of  lack  of  funds  all  industrial 
courses  have  been  discontinued.  The  real  work  of  the  school  has  been  the  successful 
effort  of  the  principal  and  teachers  to  develop  thrift  among  the  colored  people  of  the 
county. 

Financial,  igij-14. — ^The  books  are  kept  with  a  fair  degree  of  care,  in  accordance 
with  a  system  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  school.  The  more  important  items  for  the 
year  were : 

Income,  excludmg  nonedu<;^tional  receipts $4, 946 

Expenditures,  less  noneducatioaal  receipts 5, 705 

Indebtedness 2, 400 

Value  of  plant 30, 000 

Sources  of  income:  Woman's  American  Home  Mission  Society,  $1,000;  colored 
churches,  $995;  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society,  $600;  county  government, 
$400;  tuition  and  fees,  $101 ;  other  sources,  $1,850.  The  noneducational  receipts  were 
from  the  boarding  department  and  amounted  to  $2,822.  There  was  a  cash  balance 
from  the  preceding  year  of  $1,850. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Supplies  and  labor  in  boarding  department,  $3,177;  repairs 
and  additions  to  buildings,  $2,81 1 ;  salaries,  $2,115;  insurance,  $222 ;  other  expenses,  $202. 

Indebtedness:  Of  the  indebtedness  $2,000  was  in  the  form  of  a  mortgage  represent- 
ing money  borrowed  to  make  up  most  of  the  deficit  indicated  in  the  statement.  There 
was  $400  due  on  current  accounts  for  supplies  and  miscellaneous  items. 

Plant. — Land:  Estimated  value,  $2,500.  The  school  owns  8  J^  acres  of  land,  most  of 
which  is  used  for  campus.  None  of  the  land  was  under  cultivation  at  the  time  the 
school  was  visited. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $25,000.  There  is  one  large  brick  building,  besides 
three  moderately  large  frame  buildings  and  three  small  frame  structures.  The  buildings 
and  grounds  present  a  neat  appearance. 
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Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $2,500.  There  is  practically  no  equipment 
except  furniture  in  classrooms  and  dormitories. 

RecommendcUion, — ^That  financial  aid  be  supplied  to  enable  the  school  to  maintain 
effective  courses  in  teacher  training,  gardening,  and  simple  industrial  training  for  boys 
and  girls.^ 

Date  of  visit:  March,  191 5. 

JOHNSTON  COUNTY. 

White.  Negro. 

Population,  1910 3X1232  10, 169 

Children  6 to  i4year9of  age,  1910 7, 058  3, 404 

Teachers' salaries  in  public  schools,  1910-11 $31,649  $5, 177 

Teachers'  salaries  per  child  6  to  14  in  county $4-48  $a.  z6 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910 16  32 

The  entire  population  is  rural.  The  average  length  of  the  public-school  term  is  4.5 
months  for  white  pupils  and  4.4  months  for  colored.  The  number  of  teachers  is  163  in 
white  schools  and  43  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance  is  5,114  white  pupils 
and  1,463  colored  pupils. 

These  statistics  indicate  the  need  for  additional  school  facilities.  The  work  of  the 
elementary  schools  should  be  extended  and  strengthened.  A  Jeanes  Fund  supervising 
industrial  teacher  travels  in  the  county  and  aids  the  teachers  in  rural  schools  in  intro- 
ducing industrial  work  and  extending  the  influence  of  the  school  into  the  community. 
The  county,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Slater  Fund  and  the  General  Education  Board, 
is  developing  a  school  at  Smithfield  to  serve  as  a  central  training  institution  for  pupils 
from  the  surrounding  rural  schools. 

SMITHFIELD. 

JOHNSTON  COUNTY  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

Principal :  John  Byrd. 

An  elementary  school  selected  as  a  central  training  institution  to  supplement  the 
work  of  the  public  schools. 

Attendance. — ^Total,  308;  all  elementary;  boarders,  20. 

Teachers, — ^Total,  7;  all  colored;  male  i,  female  6. 

Organization. — The  regular  eight  elementary  grades  are  provided.  The  industrial 
work  is  confined  to  cooking  and  sewing  for  girls.     The  school  term  is  seven  months. 

Financial,  1914-15. — ^The  income  amounted  to  $1,690.  of  which  $1,190  was  from 
public  funds  and  $500  from  the  Slater  Fund.  Of  the  income  $1,540  was  expended  for 
salaries  and  $150  for  other  expenses. 

P/an/.j— Estimated  value,  $6,500.  The  plant  consists  of  4  acres  of  land,  value  $1 ,000; 
one  8-room  building,  value  $4,500;  and  equipment  valued  at  $1,000. 

Recommendations. — i.  That  the  work  be  encouraged  and,  as  need  appears,  addi- 
tional facilities  be  furnished  for  secondary  and  teacher-training  work. 

2.  That  theory  and  practice  of  gardening  be  made  a  part  of  the  regular  course.* 

'  See  recommcndatioas  in  summary  chapter,  p.  la. 
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LENOIR  COUNTY, 

White.  Negro. 

Population,  19x0 13,543  10, 225 

Children  6  to  x4yearsof  age,  1910 2,  594  2, 423 

Teachexs'  salaries  in  public  schools,  1910-11 $17, 685  $3, 694 

Teachers'  salaries  per  child  6  to  14  in  county $6. 82  $1.  52 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910 11.  7  31.  5 

The  rural  population  is  69.3  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  average  length  of  the  public- 
school  term  is  5.4  months  for  white  pupils  and  4.9  months  for  colored.  The  number  of 
teachers  is  82  in  white  schools  and  32  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance  is 
2,015  white  pupils  and  1,277  colored  pupils. 

These  statistics  indicate  that  the  work  of  the  elementary  public  schools  should  be 

strengthened.     Kinston  College  should  be  reorganized  to  serve  as  a  central  training 

school  for  the  county.     The  McDaniel  Normal  School  is  of  Uttle  educational  value  to  the 

community. 

KINSTON. 
KINSTON  COLLEGE. 

President :  J.  p.  Fields. 

An  elementary  school  with  one  or  two  pupils  in  secondary  subjects.  The  teachers 
were  two  colored  men  and  two  colored  women.  The  work  is  poorly  done.  On  the  day 
the  school  was  visited  there  were  60  pupils  in  attendance.  The  reported  enrollment  for 
the  year  was  99.     A  small  boarding  department  is  maintained. 

The  school  is  supported  by  the  Free  Will  Baptist  Church  and  supervised  by  a  board 
of  trustees. 

Financial,  igij-14, — ^The  income  amounted  to  $1,700,  of  which  $1,500  was  from 
the  Free  Will  Baptist  churches  and  $200  from  other  sources.  A  further  contribution  of 
$500  was  made  by  the  churches  during  the  year  to  meet  a  payment  on  the  school  land. 
The  boarding  department  was  said  to  be  self-sustaining  and  figures  for  the  department 
are  omitted.  The  expenditures  amounted  to  $1,700,  of  which  $1,155  was  for  salaries, 
$185  for  heat  and  Ught,  $150  for  interest  on  debt,  and  $210  for  other  purposes. 

The  indebtedness,  amounting  to  $3,000,  is  the  balance  due  on  land  and  buildings  and 
is  secured  by  a  mortgage  on  the  entire  property. 

Plant. — Estimated  value,  $15,000.  The  plant  consists  of  $5,000  in  land,  $9,000 
in  buildings,  and  $1,000  in  movable  equipment.  The  school  site  comprises  26  acres  of 
good  land  located  near  the  railroad  on  the  edge  of  Kinston.  None  of  the  land  is  used  for 
teaching  agriculture.  The  two  2 -story  frame  buildings  are  poorly  kept  and  in  bad  repair. 
The  equipment  consists  of  furniture  for  classrooms  and  dormitories. 

Recommendations. — i.  That  the  school  be  developed  as  a  county  training  school  and 
provision  made  for  instruction  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  gardening  and  simple  indus- 
trial training. 

2.  That  the  supervision  of  the  dormitories  be  improved. 

3.  That  a  simple  system  of  accounting  be  installed. 
Date  of  visit:  May,  191 4. 
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MARTIN  COUNTY. 

Wliite.  Negro. 

Fbpulation,  1910 8, 959  8, 838 

Children  6  to  14  yean  of  age,  1910 z,  933  2, 129 

Teadiera'  salaries  in  public  schools,  19Z0-11 $9, 786  $4, 831 

Teacheis'  salaries  per  child  6  to  14  in  county $5.  06  $a.  37 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910 14. 6  39.  7 

The  entire  population  is  rural.  The  average  length  of  the  public  school  term  is 
5.2  months  for  white  pupils  and  4.9  months  for  the  colored.  The  number  of  teachers  is 
55  in  white  schools  and  36  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance  is  2,080  white 
pupils  and  1,520  colored  pupils. 

These  statistics  indicate  a  need  for  increased  school  facilities.  The  work  ct  the  ele- 
mentary schools  should  be  extended  and  strengthened.  The  cotmty  with  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  Slater  Fund  and  the  General  Education  Board,  is  developing  the  Parmele 
Industrial  Institute  as  a  central  training  institution  for  the  pupils  from  the  surrounding 
rural  schools.  Higgs  Memorial  Institute,  described  in  the  summary  of  small  Baptist 
schools  for  the  State,  is  of  minor  importance. 

PARMELE. 

MARTIN  COUNTY  TRAINING  SCHOOL.^ 

Principal:  William  Claudius  Chance. 

A  school  of  elementary  grade  which  has  been  selected  as  a  training  center  for  sup- 
plementing the  facilities  of  the  surrounding  county  schools. 

The  school  was  fotmded  by  the  principal  and  received  county  aid  for  some  time 
previous  to  1914,  when  it  was  taken  over  by  the  county.  It  has  an  advisory  board  of 
prominent  southern  white  men. 

Attendance. — ^Total,  150;  all  elementary;  borders,  15. 

Teachers, — ^Total,  4;  all  colored;  male  i,  female  3. 

Organization, — ^The  regular  eight  elementary  grades  are  fairly  well  taught.  Some 
instruction  in  cooking  and  sewing  is  provided.  The  school  plans  to  develop  a  course  in 
the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching  as  soon  as  possible. 

FinancicU,  1^14-13. — ^The  income  amounted  to  approximately  $1,500,  of  which 
$750  was  from  the  county,  $500  from  the  Slater  Fund,  and  $250  from  tuition  and  other 
sources.     Of  the  income  $1,168  was  expended  for  salaries  and  $332  for  other  purposes. 

Plant. — Estimated  value,  $6,500.  The  plant  consists  of  33  acres  of  land,  a  two- 
story  brick  building,  a  small  frame  house,  and  equipment  valued  at  $300. 

Recommendations. — i.  That  a  teacher  of  agriculture  be  secured  who  will  use  the  33 
acres  of  land  for  instructional  purposes. 

2.  That  adequate  industrial  equipment  be  provided  and  the  instruction  in  indus- 
trial training  be  made  effective. 

Dates  of  visits:  May,  1914;  August,  1914;  April,  1915. 
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MECKLENBURG  COUNTY. 

White.  Negxo. 

Population,  1910 41, 547  25, 481 

Children  6  to  14  years  of  age,  1910 7, 983  5, 726 

Teachers'  salaries  in  public  schools,  1910-11 $66, 034  $12, 591 

Teachers'  salaries  per  child  6  to  14  in  county $8.  27  $2.20 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910 4-6  28. 8 

The  rural  population  is  49.3  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  average  length  of  the  public- 
school  term  is  7.4  months  for  white  pupils  and  5.7  months  for  colored.  The  number  of 
teachers  is  198  in  white  schools  and  78  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance  is 
7,017  for  white  pupils  and  3,454  for  colored  pupils. 

There  are  no  private  schools  in  Mecklenburg  County  outside  of  the  city  of  Charlotte. 
In  the  city  one  public  school  for  colored  people  is  provided.  Although  this  is  a  large 
school,  it  is  not  sufficient  for  a  dty  the  size  of  Charlotte.  The  St.  Michael's  Training  and 
Industrial  School  supplements  the  work  of  the  public  school  and  will  need  to  be  con- 
tinued as  long  as  the  public  schools  are  inadequate.  Special  effort  should  be  made 
to  reorganize  Biddle  University  to  meet  the  needs  of  teachers  and  preachers. 

CHARLOTTE. 
BIDDLE  UNIVERSITY. 

President:  H.  L.  McCrory. 

A  young  men's  school  of  secondary  grade  with  pupils  in  college  subjects.  The  work 
is  poorly  organized  and  the  large  plant  is  ineffectively  used. 

The  school  was  founded  in  1867  by  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Missions  for  Freed- 
men  and  it  is  owned  and  controlled  by  that  board. 

Attendance, — ^Total,  207;  elementary  24,  secondary  131,  secondary  and  collegiate 
subjects  44,  theology  8.  Of  those  reporting  home  address  29  were  from  Charlotte,  79 
from  other  places  in  North  Carolina,  and  98  from  other  States.  The  reported  enrollment 
for  the  year  was  221. 

Teachers  and  workers. — ^Total,  16;  all  colored;  all  male;  elementary  i,  academic 
8,  theology  2,  industrial  3,  administration  2.  Ten  of  the  16  full-time  teachers  were 
graduated  from  Biddle  University.  Two  of  these  studied  two  years  at  other  schools  and 
three  have  taken  summer  courses. 

Organization, — Elementary:  The  first  year  of  the  ''college  preparatory'*  course  is 
elementary. 

Secondary:  The  secondary  work  is  done  in  the  last  three  years  of  the  "college 
preparatory"  course  and  in  the  college  classes.  The  course  includes:  English,  2  years; 
mathematics,  2;  Latin.  2;  Greek,  i;  elementary  science,  i;  physiology,  Kl  history,  i; 
Bible,  K- 

College  subjects:  In  the  college  classes  about  a  third  of  the  time  is  given  to  foreign 
languages.  The  course  covers:  English,  i  year;  mathematics,  2;  Latin,  2;  Greek,  i>^; 
German,  2 ;  elementary  science,  2  K ;  history,  3^ ;  sociology,  economics,  and  psychology,  i ; 
Bible,  I ;  logic  and  ethics,  K-       The  course  is  deficient  in  history  and  English. 

The  subjects  taught  and  the  limited  equipment  are  indicative  of  the  secondary 
character  of  much  of  the  work  classed  as  collegiate.  The  preparation  of  the  pupils  both 
in  secondary  subjects  and  in  those  ranked  as  of  college  grade  is  considerably  below  stand- 
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ard.  While  there  are  some  good  teachers  on  the  faculty,  the  teaching  force  is  weakened 
by  the  undue  number  of  those  with  no  training  beyond  that  given  at  Biddle. 

Theological:  The  theological  course  covers  three  years  of  the  usual  theological  sub- 
jects, including  Hebrew,  Greek,  systematic  theology,  and  church  history. 

Industrial:  All  pupils  of  the  secondary  classes  are  required  to  take  two  periods  a 
week  of  industrial  training.  The  courses  include  printing,  carpentry,  and  broommaking, 
each  taught  by  a  special  teacher.  Bricklaying,  painting,  plastering,  and  cement  work 
are  taught  by  student  teachers.  The  school  also  possesses  outfits  to  teach  blacksmith- 
ing,  shoemaking,  and  tailoring,  but  it  has  not  been  found  possible  to  employ  teachers 
for  these  occupations. 

Financial,  jgij-14, — ^The  bookkeeping  system  is  inadequate.  Periodic  reports  are 
made  to  the  Presbyterian  Board.  The  school  accotmts  do  not  provide  for  a  separate 
statement  for  the  boarding  department  and  figures  are  obtainable  with  difficulty.  The 
more  important  items,  exclusive  of  the  boarding  department  were: 

Income $17, 121 

Expenditures 17, 672 

Value  of  property 393, 310 

Sources  of  income:  Presbyterian  Board,  $12,520;  endowment,  $1,245;  tuition  and 
fees,  $379;  other  sources,  $2,977.    The  deficit  for  the  year  was  $550. 

Items  of  expenditure :  Salaries,  $12,940;  fuel,  light,  and  power,  $1,101;  books, 
stationery,  and  postage,  $798;  repairs,  $793;  janitor  services,  $572;  printing  and  adver- 
tising, $276;  periodicals  for  library  and  reading  room,  $230;  expenses  of  school  singers 
to  general  assembly,  $222;  other  expenses,  $740. 

School  property:  Land,  buildings,  and  equipment,  $242,285;  endowment,  $51,025. 

Plant — Land :  Estimated  value,  $70,000.  The  land  comprises  68  acres  within  the 
city  limits.  Most  of  the  land  is  used  for  campus.  About  20  acres  are  cultivated  on  a 
commercial  basis.     No  effort  seems  to  have  been  made  to  beautify  the  grounds. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $154,010.  The  administration  building.  Carter  Hall, 
the  library  and  industrial  building  are  large  brick  structures.  There  are  two  small  brick 
buildings.  Other  buildings  include  two  dormitories,  both  of  frame  construction;  six 
frame  cottages  used  for  professors'  homes,  and  a  neat  two-story  brick  building  used  for 
the  president's  home.     The  buildings  are  generally  in  need  of  repair. 

Movable  equipment :  Estimated  value,  $1 8,275.  Furniture  and  apparatus,  $ 1 3,275 ; 
library  books,  $5,000. 

Recommendations, — i.  That  the  school  be  reorganized,  the  course  of  study  changed 
and  the  president  allowed  more  time  for  administration. 

2.  That  care  be  taken  lest  the  effort  to  maintain  college  classes  hamper  the  devel- 
opment of  a  teaching  force  and  equipment  necessary  for  a  thorough  secondary  course 
with  adequate  provision  for  training  teachers  and  preachers  for  a  people  80  per  cent 
rural. 

3.  That  the  large  proportion  of  Biddle  graduates  in  the  faculty  be  reduced  and 
teachers  from  other  institutions  employed. 

4.  That  the  industrial  training  be  simplified  and  limited  to  theory  and  practice  of 
gardening  and  manual  training  in  wood  and  iron.' 

Date  of  visit:  December,  191 4.    Facts  verified,  191 6. 

*  See  reconimendatiaas  in  summary  chapter,  p.  aa. 
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ST.  MICHAELS  TRAINING  AND  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  A.  M.  Cochran. 

An  elementary  day  school  with  a  few  secondary  pupils.  It  was  founded  in  1885 
by  Rev.  P.  P.  Alston,  the  local  rector,  and  is  maintained  by  the  St.  Michael's  and  All 
Angels'  Church.    It  is  owned  by  a  white  board  of  trustees. 

Attendance, — ^Total,  150,  of  whom  10  were  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  grades.  The 
reported  enrolhnent  for  the  year  was  240. 

Teoc^^.^— Total,  7;  all  colored;  male  3,  female  4.  One  teacher  of  manual  training 
spends  part  of  his  time  soliciting  funds. 

Organization, — ^Although  the  seven  teachers  were  teaching  in  five  classrooms,  fairly 
good  work  was  done.    A  little  cooking  and  manual  training  are  given  to  the  older  pupils. 

Financial^  1913-14. — The  income  amounted  to  $3,000,  of  which  $1,700  was  from 
donations,  $806  from  the  Episcopal  Board,  and  $500  from  tuition.  Of  this,  $2,200  was 
expended  for  salaries  and  $800  for  current  expenses. 

Plant, — ^Estimated  value,  $10,000.  The  plant  consists  of  a  city  lot,  a  two-story 
brick  building  and  meager  equipment.  The  classrooms  are  small  and  dark.  The  large 
auditorium  and  chapel  are  practically  unused,  while  the  10  grades  are  crowded  into  5 
rooms. 

Recommendation, — ^There  is  a  present  need  for  this  school,  but  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  public  schools  it  should  become  part  of  the  public-school  system  or  be 
combined  with  one  of  the  larger  institutions. 

Date  of  visit:  November,  1914.    Facts  verified,  1915. 

MONTGOMERY  COUNTY. 

White.  Negro. 

Population,  1910 ix,  30a  3, 660 

Children  6  to  14  years  of  age,  1910 2',  617  921 

Teachers'  salaries  in  public  schools,  1910-11 $8, 379  $2, 249 

Teachers'  salaries  per  child  6-14  in  county $3-20  $2. 44 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910 14. 4  36 

The  entire  population  is  rural.  The  average  length  of  the  public-school  term  is 
about  four  months  for  both  white  and  colored  pupils.  The  number  of  teachers  is  68 
in  white  schools  and  33  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendence  is  1,743  white  pupils 
and  684  colored  pupils. 

These  statistics  indicate  the  need  for  additional  school  facilities.  The  Peabody 
Academy  at  Troy  serves  as  a  central  institution  where  pupils  may  board  and  supple- 
ment the  training  received  in  the  rural  schools. 

TROY. 
PEABODY  ACADEMY. 

Principal:  F.  W.  Sims. 

A  school  of  elementary  grade  with  a  few  pupils  in  secondary  subjects.  Industrial 
training  is  limited  to  cooking  and  sewing  for  girls. 

The  institution  was  founded  in  1880  by  the  American  Missionary  Association  and 
is  maintained  chiefly  by  that  organization.  An  annual  appropriation  is  received  from 
the  county. 
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Attendance. — Total,  150;  elementary  144,  secondary  6.  A  small  boarding  depart- 
ment is  maintained.    The  reported  entoltment  for  the  year  was  225. 

Teachers, — Total,  7;  all  colored;  male  i,  female  6.    The  teachers  are  well  trained. 

Organtzaiion, — ^The  course  covers  eight  elementary  and  two  secondary  grades.  The 
secondary  subjects  are  Latin,  English,  history,  algebra,  biology.  A  classroom  course 
in  agriculture  is  given  in  the  seventh  grade. 

Financial,  191J-14. — ^The  finances  are  controlled  by  the  American  Missionary  Asso- 
ciation and  a  simple  and  effective  system  of  accounts  has  recently  been  installed.  The 
more  important  items  for  the  year  were : 

Income,  excluding  noneducational  receipts $1, 985 

Expenditures,  less  noneducational  receipts i,  985 

Value  of  plant a,  800 

Sources  of  income :  American  Missionary  Association,  $1,303;  public  funds,  $569; 
tuition  and  fees,  $73 ;  other  sources,  $40.  The  noneducational  receipts  were  from  sales 
by  the  industrial  department  and  amounted  to  $66. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Salaries,  $1,060;  supplies  for  teachers*  dining  room,  $307; 
equipment  and  other  supplies,  $181 ;  heat,  light,  and  water,  $140;  student  aid  and  labor, 
$124;  repairs,  $75;  other  expenses,  $164. 

Plant, — Land :  Estimated  value,  $500.    The  land  comprises  a  large  city  lot. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $1,600.  The  one  building  is  a  two-story  frame  struc- 
ture. 

Movable  equipment :  Estimated  value,  $700.  The  equipment  is  practically  all  in 
furniture  for  classrooms. 

Recommendation, — ^That  teacher  training  and  the  theory  and  practice  of  gardening 
be  made  part  of  the  regular  course.^ 

Date  of  visit:  February,  191 6. 

NEW  HANOVER  COUNTY. 

The  public-school  facilities  of  New  Hanover  County  are  good.  The  rural  popula- 
tion is  only  19.6  per  cent  of  the  total.  No  private  schools  for  colored  people  are  main- 
tained outside  of  the  city  of  Wilmington. 

WILMINGTON. 

White.  Negro. 

Population,  1910 13, 637  12, 107 

Children  6  to  14  years  of  age,  1910 2, 143  2, 067 

Teachers' salaries  in  puplic  schoob,  1910-11 $24,489  $7)345 

Teachers'  salaries  per  child  6  to  14  in  city $1 1.  43  $355 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910 3.  i  28.  2 

There  are  3  schools  for  white  pupils  and  2  for  colored,  with  42  teachers  in  white 
schools  and  23  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance  is  1,378  white  pupils  and 
833  colored  pupils. 

Extensive  improvements  were  made  in  the  public  schools  of  Wilmington  for  both 
races  in  1914.  Three  new  brick  buildings  were  erected  for  colored  schools,  and  the 
dementary  pupils  are  fairly  well  cared  for  in  these  schools.    The  work  of  the  public- 

I  See  recommendations  in  summary  chapter,  p.  n. 
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school  S3rstem  is  supplemented  by  the  Catholic^  school.     The  secondary  and  teacher- 
training  work  for  the  city  is  done  by  the  Gregory  Normal  Institute. 

GREGORY  NORMAL  INSTITUTE. 

Principal:  F.  W.  Fletcher.^ 

A  day  school  of  secondary  grade  doing  the  high  school  and  teacher-training  work 
for  the  colored  population  of  Wilmington.  The  equipment  is  limited  but  the  teaching 
force  is  capable. 

The  institution  was  founded  in  1866  by  the  American  Missionary  Association  of 
the  Congregational  Church  and  it  is  owned  and  supported  by  that  association. 

Attendance. — ^Total,  250;  elementary  209,  secondary  41.  Of  the  secondary  pupils 
8  were  male  and  33  female.    The  reported  enrollment  for  the  year  was  287. 

Teachers  and  workers, — Total,  10;  white  9,  colored  i ;  male  2,  female  8;  grades  and 
academic  8,  girls'  industries  i ,  boys'  industries  i . 

Organization, — Elementary :  The  elementary  work  covers  the  regular  eight  elemen- 
tary grades. 

Secondary:  In  secondary  subjects  four  groups  of  electives  are  offered — the  "normal 
course,"  enrolling  19  pupils;  domestic  science,  13  pupils;  **college  preparatory,"  6 
pupils;  and  manual  training,  3  pupils.  The  subjects  common  to  all  are:  English, 
3K  years;  mathematics,  4;  history,  iyi\  Bible,  i;  music,  iyi\  elementary  sciences,  2. 
The  college  preparatory  course  adds  four  years  of  LatiQ;  the  normal  course,  pedagogy 
and  one  term  of  practice  teaching,  while  the  manual  training  and  domestic  science 
courses  have  an  additional  10  hours  of  industrial  work. 

Industrial:  The  instruction  in  cooking  and  sewing  is  good.  Sewing  and  manual 
training  are  begun  in  the  elementary  grades,  while  cooking  is  given  only  in  the  secondary 
grades.    The  equipment  for  industrial  training  is  limited. 

Community  relations. — The  school  enjoys  the  hearty  approval  of  the  white  and 
colored  people  of  the  town.  In  rebuilding  the  public  schools  of  Wilmington  the  plan  is 
to  allow  Gregory  Institute  to  use  one  of  the  old  buildings  as  a  manual-training  shop. 

Financial^  1913-14. — The  finances  are  supervised  by  the  American  Missionary 
Association  and  the  accounts  kept  in  accordance  with  a  simple  system  recently  installed 
by  that  association.     The  more  important  items  for  the  year  were : 

Income,  excluding  noneducational  receipts I5,  748 

Expenditures,  less  noneducational  receipts 5, 748 

Value  of  plant ai,  500 

Sources  of  income:  American  Missionary  Association,  $3,469;  tuition  and  fees, 
$1,730;  donations,  $510;  other  sources,  $39.  Thfe  noneducational  receipts  amounted 
to  $455,  of  which  $424  was  from  sale  of  school  products  and  $31  from  books. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Salaries,  $3,315;  supplies  for  teachers'  dining  hall,  $951; 
other  supplies,  $430;  heat,  light,  and  water,  $427;  student  aid  labor,  $354;  equipment, 
$306;  repairs,  $223;  outside  labor,  $85;  other  expenses,  $112. 

Plant — Land:  Estimated  value,  $5,000.  The  land  consists  of  a  large  city  lot. 
The  grounds  are  fairly  well  kept. 

iWhitc 
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Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $14,500.  The  school  building  is  a  large  two-story 
trame  structure.  Other  buildings  are  the  teachers'  home,  a  brick  building  and  a  small 
one-room  brick  structure  used  for  shop. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $2,000.  The  equipment  consists  of  class- 
room furniture  and  limited  equipment  for  trades  and  domestic  science. 

Recommendations. — i.  That  the  work  be  encouraged  and  plans  made  to  abandon 
the  lower  elementary  grades  so  that  the  energy  of  the  institution  may  be  centered  on 
teacher-training  and  secondary  courses. 

2.  That  the  theory  and  practice  of  gardening  be  made  part  of  the  regular  course.* 

3.  That  a  boarding  department  be  maintained  in  order  to  enlarge  the  influence  of 
the  school. 

Date  of  visit:  December,  1914.     Facts  verified,  1916. 

NORTHAMPTON  COUNTY. 

Wliitc.  Necro. 

Population,  19x0 9, 261  13, 06a 

Children  6  to  14  years  of  age,  1910 i,  897  3, 339 

Teachers 'salaries  in  public  schools,  1910-11 $14,424  $5»oi7 

Teachers'  salaries  per  child  6  to  14  in  county $7.  60  $1.  50 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910 12.  i  35.  5 

The  entire  population  is  rural.    The  average  length  of  the  public-school  term  is  4.9 . 
months  for  white  pupils  and  4.2  months  for  colored.     The  number  of  teachers  is  79  in 
white  schools  and  54  in  colored  schools.     The  average  attendance  is  1,563  white  pupils 
and  1 ,705  colored  pupils. 

These  statistics  indicate  the  need  of  additional  school  facilities.  The  work  of  the 
elementary  schools  should  be  extended  and  strengthened.  The  public  authorities  of 
Rich  Square  are  cooperating  with  the  Rich  Square  Academy  in  operating  a  central 
training  institution  doing  the  elementary  work  for  the  town  and  oflFering  facilities  for 
pupils  who  wish  to  board  and  supplement  the  limited  training  received  in  the  rural 
schools. 

RICH  SQUARE. 

RICH  SQUARE  ACADEMY. 

Principal :  W.  L.  Crecy. 

An  elementary  school  with  a  few  pupils  in  secondary  subjects.  Limited  industrial 
training  is  provided.  The  school  was  founded  by  the  local  colored  Baptist  convention 
and  is  owned  by  a  self-perpetuating  board  of  trustees.  It  is  doing  the  public-school 
work  of  the  town  and  receives  county  aid. 

Attendance. — ^Total,  75;  elementary  67,  secondary  8,  boarders  23.  The  reported 
enrollment  for  the  year  was  180. 

Teachers. — ^Total,  4;  all  colored;  male  i,  female  3.  In  addition  a  practical  job 
printer  gives  part  time  instruction  in  printing. 

Organization. — ^The  work  covers  1 1  grades.  Some  instruction  in  printing,  gardening, 
and  sewing  is  provided. 

^  See  reconunendations  in  summary  chapter,  p.  sa. 
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Financial,  191^14. — As  far  as  could  be  determined  the  more  important  financial 
items  for  the  year  were: 

Income,  excluding  noneducational  receipts $1, 300 

Expenditures,  less  noneducational  receipts i,  200 

Value  of  plant 5, 000 

Sources  of  income:  County  funds,  $728;  donations,  $572.  The  noneducational 
receipts  were  from  the  boarding  department  and  truck  garden  and  amounted  to  $700. 

Items  of  expenditure :  Salaries,  $1 ,300;  other  expenses,  $600. 

Plant, — Land:  Estimated  value,  $500.  The  school  owns  3  acres  of  fertile  land 
cultivated  by  student  labor. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $4,200.  There  are  two  2-story  frame  buildings  and 
two  small  cottages.     The  buildings  are  badly  in  need  of  repair. 

Movable  equipment :  Estimated  value,  $500.  The  equipment  consists  of  furniture 
for  classrooms  and  dormitories  and  a  small  amount  of  printing  equipment  and  garden 
tools. 

Recommendations. — i.  That  the  school  be  developed  as  a  county  training  school.* 

2.  That  manual  training  and  gardening  be  made  a  required  part  of  the  course.* 

3.  That  the  plant  be  improved  and  the  boarding  department  extended. 
Date  of  visit:  April,  1915. 

PAMLICO  COUNTY. 

White.  Negro. 

Population,  1910 6, 193  3,  773 

Children,  6  to  14  years  of  age,  1910 i,  392  919 

Teachers'  salaries  in  public  schools,  1910-11 $6, 970  $1, 845 

Teachers'  salaries  per  child  6  to  14  in  county,  1910 $5.  00  $2.  01 

Percentage  illiterate 11  27. 8 

The  entire  population  is  rural.  The  average  length  of  the  public-school  term  is  4.5 
months  for  both  white  and  colored  pupils.  The  number  of  teachers  is  45  in  white  schools 
and  20  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance  is  i  ,200  white  pupils  and  625  colored 
pupils. 

These  statistics  indicate  that  the  work  of  the  public  schools  should  be  strengthened. 
The  county,  in  cooperation  with  the  Slater  Fund  and  the  General  Education  Board,  is 
developing  a  school  at  Stonewall  to  serve  as  a  central  training  institution  for  pupils  from 
the  surrounding  rural  schools. 

STONEWALL. 

PAMLICO  COUNTY  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  W.  A.  Wethington. 

A  public  school  of  elementary  grade  selected  as  a  central  training  institution  to  sup- 
plement the  work  of  the  public  schools. 

Attendance, — 135,  all  elementary;  boarders,  6. 

Teachers. — ^Total,  5,  all  colored;  male  i,  female  4. 

Organization. — ^The  regular  eight  elementary  grades  are  provided,  with  some  atten- 
tion to  gardening.  The  industrial  work  consists  of  simple  manual  training  and  shoe 
repairing  for  boys,  and  cooking  and  sewing  for  girls.     The  school  term  is  7  months. 

1  See  reconunendatioiis  in  summary  chapter,  p.  as. 
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Financial^  1^14-1^. — The  income  amounted  to  $1,580,  of  which  $1,000  was  from 
public  f tmds,  $500  from  the  Slater  Ftmd,  and  $80  from  other  sources. 

Plant:  Bstimated  value,  $5,000.  The  plant  consists  of  about  3  acres  of  land;  value, 
$250;  a  six-room  building,  value  $4,000,  and  equipment  valued  at  $750. 

Recommendation, — ^That  the  work  be  encouraged  and  facilities  added,  as  the  need 
appears,  for  secondary  and  industrial  work. 

PASQUOTANK  COUNTY. 

White.  Negro. 

Bopulation.  1910 8, 334  8, 357 

Children,  6  to  i4yeai8of  age,  1910 i,  732  i,  939 

TeacherB'  salaries  in  public  schools,  1910-11 $14, 688  $4, 077 

Teachers 'salaries  per  child  6  to  i4in  county . , $8. 48  $2.  xo 

Percentage  illiterate,  19x0 6.  x  27.  i 

The  rural  population  is  49.6  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  average  length  of  the  public-^ 
school  term  is  6.7  months  for  white  pupils  and  5.2  months  for  colored.  The  number  of 
teachers  is  49  in  white  schools  and  23  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance  is 
1,362  white  pupils  and  851  colored  pupils. 

These  statistics  indicate  the  need  for  additional  school  facilities.  The  work  of  the  ele- 
mentary schools  should  be  extended  and  strengthened.  The  public  school  facilities  of 
Elizabeth  City  should  be  increased  so  that  the  State  Normal  School  will  not  be  burdened 
with 'elementary  pupils.  The  Roanoke  Collegiate  Institute,  described  in  the  summary 
of  local  Baptist  schools  for  the  State,  is  of  only  minor  educational  value  to  the  community^ 

ELIZABETH  CITY. 

NORTH  CAROLINA  STATE  COLORED  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  P  W.  Moore. 

A  small  elementary  school  doing  two  years  of  high  school  work  and  offering  a  very 
limited  amount  of  industrial  training.  It  was  founded  in  1891  by  the  State  and  is  sup- 
ported largely  by  State  appropriations.  Its  ownership  and  control  are  vested  in  a  board 
of  white  trustees  appointed  by  the  State  board  of  education. 

Attendance, — ^Total,  249;  elementary  181,  secondary  68;  male  86,  female  163; 
boarders,  113. 

Teachers  and  workers, — Total,  8;  all  colored;  male  2,  female  6;  grades  and  academic 
5,  domestic  science  i,  matron  and  bookkeeper.  There  was  also  a  part-time  teacher  of 
agriculture.    The  teachers  were  fairly  well  trained  and  interested  in  their  work. 

Organization, — The  first  six  grades  are  fairly  well  taught.  These  grades  are  followed 
by  the  so-called  "normal  course,"  which  covers  four  years  of  departmental  work.  All 
subjects  of  the  last  two  years  of  the  normal  course,  except  algebra,  rhetoric,  and  Latin, 
are  elementary.  The  seniors  have  four  months  of  dassroom  practice,  three  hours  a 
week,  directed  by  an  exceptionally  good  teacher. 

No  industrial  work  is  provided  for  boys.  The  girls  receive  good  home  training  in 
the  dormitories  and  excellent  instruction  in  sewing.  The  limited  cooking  equipment  is 
supplemented  by  the  occasional  use  of  the  school  kitchen. 
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Financial^  jpjj-i^.— The  financial  management  was  good,  but  the  bookkeeping 
S3^tem  was  not  such  that  detailed  figures  could  be  obtained  without  considerable  trouble. 
As  far  as  could  be  determined  the  more  important  items  were: 

Incomep  excluding  noneducational  receipts $6, 074 

Expenditures,  less  noneducational  receipts 6, 074 

Value  of  plant 45, 000 

Sources  of  income:  State  appropriations,  $4,700;  tuition  and  fees,  $420;  Slater 
Fund,  $300;  city  funds,  $285;  county  funds,  $75;  other  sources,  $294.  The  principal 
stated  that  the  net  gain  of  $594  from  the  boarding  department  was  sufficient  to  offset 
the  deficit  of  the  other  income. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Salaries,  $5»04o;  fuel  and  lights,  $957;  mateiiak,  $252; 
repairs,  $88;  other  expenses,  $331. 

Plant. — Land:  Estimated  value,  $2,750.  The  land  consists  of  24  acres  near  Eliza- 
beth City.  A  lot  of  about  two  acres  is  used  for  campus  and  the  remaining  land  is 
rented  out. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $41,000.  The  main  school  building  is  a  two-story 
brick  structure  with  seven  classrooms  and  a  chapel.  The  girls'  dormitory  and  dining 
hall  is  a  two-story  brick  building  containing  40  rooms.  The  buildings  are  in  good  repair 
and  well  kept. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $1,250.  Practically  all  the  equipment  is  in 
f urpiture.  There  are  good  school  desks  and  dormitory  furniture,  but  the  equipment 
for  cooking  and  sewing  is  inadequate. 

Recommendations. — i.  That  the  grade  of  work  be  raised  until  advanced  work  in 
history,  physiology,  nature  study,  gardening,  and  teacher  training  can  be  done.^ 

2.  That  a  better  system  of  accounting  be  installed. 

Date  of  visit:  December,  1914.     Facts  verified,  1916 

ROBESON  COUNTY. 

WUte.  Necnx 

Population,  1910 j *3»  S3i  «2, 518 

ChUdren  6  to  14  years  of  age,  1910 5, 018  5, 539 

Teachers'  salaries  in  public  schools,  1910-ir t^^,  903  $13, 153 

Teachers'  salaries  per  child  6  to  14  in  county $6.  76  Sa.  37 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910 13.  5  36. 6 

The  entire  population  is  rural.  The  average  length  of  the  public  school  term  is  6.5 
months  for  white  pupils  and  4.1  months  for  colored.  The  number  of  teachers  is  129 
in  white  schools  and  96  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance  is  3,639  white  pupils 
and  3,760  colored  pupils. 

These  statistics  indicate  the  need  for  additional  school  facilities.  The  work  of  the 
elementary  schools  should  be  extended  and  strengthened.  The  Thompson  Institute 
serves  as  a  good  central  institution,  where  pupils  may  board  and  supplement  the  train- 
ing received  in  the  rural  schools.  In  view  of  the  work  of  this  institution  and  the  public 
school  facilities  of  the  town  there  seems  to  be  little  need  for  the  Redstone  Academy. 

I  See  recommendatioas  in  summary  du^tter,  pw  aa. 
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LUMBERTON. 
THOMPSON  INSTITUTE. 

Principal :  W.  H.  iCnuckles. 

A  school  of  secondary  grade  with  an  elementary  department.  As  a  coimty  teacher- 
training  school  its  work  is  good,  though  limited  by  meager  equipment. 

The  school  is  owned  by  the  Lumber  River  Baptist  Association  and  controlled  by 
a  board  of  nine  colored  trustees  elected  by  the  association.  It  receives  aid  and  super- 
vision from  the  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society. 

Attendance. — ^Total,  75;  elementary  53,  secondary  22;  boarders,  28.  Of  the  sec- 
ondary pupils,  7  were  boys  and  15  girls. 

Teachers. — ^Total,  7;  all  colored;  male  i,  female  6. 

Organization. — Elementary :  The  elementary  work  covers  the  regular  eight  grades. 
Instruction  in  cooking  and  sewing  is  provided  for  girls  and  gardening  for  boys. 

Secondary:  The  three-year  secondary  course  includes  Latin,  algebra,  geometry, 
general  history,  elementary  science,  physical  geography,  psychology,  and  agriculture. 

Financial,  1912-1  j. — ^The  books  are  kept  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of 
the  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society.  As  far  as  could  be  determined  the  more 
important  items  for  the  year  were: 

Income,  exchiding  noneducatioiial  receipts S^t  i3> 

Expenditure,  less  noneducatianal  receipts 4*07^ 

Vahie  of  plant 30, 000 

Sources  of  income:  General  donations,  $2,500;  American  Baptist  Home  Mission 
Society,  $1,080;  tuition  and  fees,  $400;  other  sources,  $152.  The  noneducational 
receipts  amounted  to  $4,906.  Of  this,  $2,879  ^^^^^  ^^^  the  boarding  department  and 
$2,027  ^  special  fund  for  building. 

Items  of  expenditure:  New  building,  $4,000;  salaries,  $2,300;  supplies  for  board- 
ing department,  $1,946;  repairs,  $430;  light  and  heat,  $195;  other  expenses,  $113. 

Plant. — Land:  Estimated  value,  $6,000.  The  land  comprises  8  acres  on  the  out- 
skirts of  Lumberton,  some  of  which  is  used  for  a  school  garden. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $22,500.  A  large  brick  building,  three  stories  high, 
containing  girls'  dormitory,  five  classrooms,  and  dining  room  and  kitchen,  has  just  been 
completed.  The  administration  building  is  a  two-story  frame  structure  containing 
offices  and  five  classrooms.  The  boys'  dormitory  with  12  rooms  and  the  girls'  industrial 
building  with  9  rooms  are  both  of  frame  construction.  A  small  two-room  house  is  used 
for  the  boys'  workshop. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $1,500.  Of  the  movable  equipment  $1,150 
is  in  furniture  for  classrooms  and  dormitories  and  $350  in  shop  and  farm  implements. 

Recommendation. — ^That  the  Institute  be  further  developed  as  a  teacher-training 
school.^  To  this  end  the  cooperation  of  the  cotmty  and  State  school  authorities  should 
be  obtained  and  the  industrial  training  for  boys  increased. 

Date  of  visits:  December,  191 4. 

I  See  irconnnrtwlarinint  in  nanunuy  duster,  p.  m. 
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ROWAN  COUNTY. 

White.  Negro. 

Population,  1910 a8, 445  g,  074 

Children  6  to  14  years  of  age,  1910 5, 943  a,  050 

Teachers*  salaries  in  public  schools,  1910-11 $31, 485  $6, 506 

Teachers'  salaries  per  child  6  to  14  in  county ^S«  30  ^3-  ^7 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910 7. 3  26. 9 

The  rural  population  is  80.9  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  average  length  of  the  pub- 
Kc  school  term  is  5.2  months  for  white  pupils  and  4.7  months  for  colored.  The  number 
of  teachers  is  166  in  white  schools  and  47  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance 
is  4,964  white  pupils  and  1,380  colored  pupils. 

These  statistics  indicate  the  need  for  additional  public  school  facilities.  The  work 
of  the  elementary  schools  should  be  extended  and  strengthened.  Livingstone  College 
should,  as  rapidly  as  possible,  turn  over  the  elementary  grades  to  the  public  schools, 
in  order  that  its  energies  may  be  centered  on  secondary,  industrial,  and  teacher- 
training  work. 

SALISBURY. 
LIVINGSTONE  COLLEGE. 

President:  D.  C.  Suggs.^ 

A  secondary  school  with  a  few  pupils  in  college  and  theological  classes  and  some 
pupils  in  elementary  grades.  The  institution  has  suffered  from  lax  management. 
Reorganization  has  now  begun. 

The  school  was  founded  in  1882  by  a  group  of  colored  ministers  "for  the  promotion 
of  self-reliant  education  among  colored  people,"  and  is  now  owned  and  controlled  by  a 
board  of  trustees  of  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion  Church.  It  was  chartered 
in  1885. 

Attendance. — ^Total,  191;  elementary  48,  secondary  112,  collegiate  17,  theologi- 
cal 14,  male  86,  female  105;  boarders,  106.  Thirty-seven  pupils  were  from  Salisbury, 
112  from  other  places  in  North  Carolina,  and  42  from  other  States.  The  reported 
enrollment  for  the  year  was  250. 

Teachers  and  workers. — ^Total,  20;  all  colored;  male  12,  female  8;  grades  5,  aca- 
demic 6,  theological  3,  trades  2,  domestic  science  i,  matron  i,  the  president  and  a  farm 
manager. 

Organization. — Elementary:  The  elementary  work  is  confined  chiefly  to  the  five 
upper  grades,  but  the  first  year  of  the  '*  normal"  course  includes  some  elementary  sub- 
jects.    The  instruction  is  fairly  good. 

Secondary :  The  secondary  work  is  done  in  a  four-year  *  'normal "  cotU"se  with  strong 
classical  emphasis  and  in  the  first  year  of  the  so-called  college.  The  course  includes: 
Latin,  4  years;  Greek,  2 ;  English,  3 ;  algebra,  2yi ;  history,  2 ;  civics,  }4'f  psychology,  J^; 
pedagogy,  }4 ;  and  science,  2 .     The  science  work  is  divided  into  four  half-year  courses. 

College :  Two  and  one-half  years  of  Latin,  one  and  one-half  of  Greek,  and  one  jrear 
of  German  are  given. .  With  the  exception  of  two  and  one-half  years  of  English,  the  other 
college  subjects  are  half-year  science  courses,  together  with  half  a  year  each  of  trigo- 
nometry, geometry,  calculus,  mental  and  moral  philosophy,  economics,  and  "  Christian 
evidences." 

>  Bkcted  since  date  of  visit. 
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Theological:  One  part-time  and  two  whole-time  teachers  are  assigned  to  the  theo- 
logical department.  An  ''English"  and  a  ''classical"  course  are  claimed;  both  follow 
closely  the  usual  theological  courses.  Fairly  creditable  work  is  done,  though  the  entrance 
requirements  are  lax.     The  theological  building  is  much  larger  than  is  necessary. 

Industrial :  The  industrial  training  for  boys  consists  of  a  little  woodworking,  print- 
ing, and  tailoring,  very  limited  use  being  made  of  the  large  trades  building.  The  courses 
in  cooking  and  sewing  are  rendered  ineffective  through  lack  of  equipment. 

Agriculture:  A  course  in  agriculttu-e  is  claimed;  the  school  is  purchasing  a  farm  of 
270  acres,  and  an  agent  has  been  soliciting  money  to  pay  for  the  farm  and  buy  equipment. 
No  instruction  is  given  in  theoretical  or  practical  agriculture.^ 

Library:  The  Carnegie  Library  seems  to  be  little  used  by  the  pupils.  Changes  in 
its  internal  arrangement  have  been  made  without  regard  to  the  safety  or  appearance  of 
the  building. 

Discipline:  A  military  S3rstem  is  claimed  for  the  school,  but  military  discipline  is 
not  in  evidence.    Some  of  the  boys  wear  uniforms  and  engage  in  irregular  drill. 

Financial f  1914-1^. — No  systematic  accounts  are  kept  at  the  school;  no  adequate 
audit  is  made,  and  there  is  no  rule  as  to  when  and  how  funds  are  to  be  accounted  for. 
The  boarding  department  is  conducted  privately,  but  the  system  provides  that  the 
school  shall  pay  a  fixed  sum  for  each  boarder.  As  far  as  could  be  determined  the  more 
important  items  for  the  year  were : 

Income,  excluding  ncmeducational  receipts $19, 20X 

Expenditures,  less  nonedticational  receipts 19, 439 

Indebtedness 14, 000 

Value  of  school  property 207, 400 

Sources  of  income:  Church  appropriations,  $8,386;  donations,  $8,101;  tuition  and 
fees,  $786;  Slater  Fund,  $600;  loans  to  school,  $540;  other  sources,  $788.  The  non- 
educational  receipts  amounted  to  $5,145,  of  which  $4,428  was  from  the  boarding 
department,  $310  from  sale  of  farm  products,  $305  from  the  printing  office,  and  $102 
from  sale  of  books  and  stationery. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Salaries,  $12,773;  supplies  for  boarding  department,  $4,428; 
purchase  of  fann  land,  $1,618;  interest,  $1,210;  fuel  and  water,  $1,003;  f^trm  expenses, 
$853;  traveling  expenses,  $648;  hardware  and  merchandise,  $617;  printing  and  postage, 
$509;  repairs,  $347;  insurance,  $200;  books  for  library,  $146;  medical  fees,  $121; 
telephone,  $43;  other  expenses,  $68. 

Indebtedness:  The  indebtedness  was  for  a  large  loan  to  the  school  and  for  current 
unpaid  bills. 

Schodl  property:  Of  the  estimated  value  of  the  property  $140,900  was  in  the  plant, 
$34,500  in  a  special  building  fund,  $27,000  in  a  farm  of  270  acres,  and  $5,000  invested 
as  a  scholarship  fund. 

Plant. — Land:  Estimated  value,  $40,000.  The  school  grounds  comprise  40  acres 
within  the  city  limits.  The  grounds  are  poorly  kept;  the  ruins  of  a  brick  building  burned 
several  years  ago  have  never  been  removed. 

1  A  practical  fanner  has  been  employed  since  the  school  was  visited. 
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Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $84,000.  There  are  four  large  brick  buildings,  one 
large  frame  building,  and  two  small  frame  structures,  as  follows:  Ballard  Hall,  value 
$25,000,  a  three-story  brick  building  used  for  industrial  work  and  for  classrooms  for  the 
preparatory  department;  Hood  Theological  Seminary,  value  $22,000,  a  three-story 
brick  building  containing  classrooms,  chapel  and  dormitory  for  the  theological  students; 
Carnegie  Library,  value  $15,000,  a  neat  building  of  the  colonial  type;  Dodge  Hall,  value 
$10,000,  a  four-story  brick  structure  used  for  the  boys'  dormitory;  and  Huntington 
Hall,  value  $8,000,  a  three-story  frame  building  used  for  the  boarding  department  and 
for  the  girls'  dormitory.  There  is  also  an  auditorium  valued  at  $2,500  and  a  cottage 
worth  approximately  $1,500.  At  the  date  of  visit  the  buildings  were  for  the  most  part 
in  bad  repair.  The  dormitory  rooms  were  not  in  good  condition  and  indicated  a  lack 
of  control. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $16,900.  Of  this,  $10,000  is  in  furniture, 
$2,000  in  shop  equipment,  $3,000  in  Hbrary  books  and  fixtures,  $1,600  in  farm  equip- 
ment and  live  stock,  and  $300  in  scientific  apparatus. 

Recommendations, — i.  That  an  adequate  system  of  accounting  be  installed  and  the 
books  audited  annually  by  an  accredited  accountant. 

2.  That  the  boarding  department  be  conducted  as  a  department  of  the  school. 

3.  That  the  boys'  dormitories  have  closer  supervision  and  the  general  discipline  be 
improved. 

4.  That  the  large  farm  be  used  for  teaching  agriculture  or  sold. 

5.  .That  the  secondary  and  college  courses  be  reorganized  and  made  to  conform  to 
the  claims  of  the  school. 

6.  That  the  theological  building  be  more  effectively  used. 
Date  of  visit:  December,  1914.     Facts  verified,  1916. 

SAMPSON  COUNTY. 

White.  Necnx 

Population,  1910 19, 726  10, 043 

Children  6  to  14  years  of  age,  1910 4»  211  2, 519 

Teachers'  salaries  in  public  schools,  1910-11 $22, 153  $4, 420 

Teachers'  salaries  per  child  6  to  14  in  county $5. 26  $z.  76 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910 14-3  28. 9 

The  population  is  entirely  rural.  The  average  length  of  the  public-school  term  is 
4.9  months  for  both  white  and  colored  pupils.  The  number  of  teachers  is  135  in  white 
schools  and  50  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance  is  3,588  white  pupils  and 
1,698  colored  pupils. 

These  statistics  indicate  the  need  for  additional  school  facilities.  The  work  of  the 
elementary  schools  should  be  extended  and  strengthened.  The  county,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Slater  Fund  and  the  General  Education  Board,  is  developing  the  school  at 
Clinton  as  a  central  institution  for  the  training  of  pupils  from  the  surrounding  rural 
schools. 
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CLINTON. 

SAMPSON  COUNTY  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  W.  L.  Neal. 

A  public  school  of  elementary  grade  selected  as  a  central  training  institution  to 
supplement  the  work  of  the  public  schools. 

Attendance. — 242;  all  elementary;  boarders,  18. 

Teachers, — ^Total,  5;  all  colored;  male  i,  female,  4. 

Organization. — ^The  regular  eight  elementary  grades  are  taught.  There  is  some 
cooking  and  sewing.    The  school  term  is  seven  months. 

Financial,  1914-1$. — ^The  income  amounted  to  $1,870,  of  which  $1,170  was  from 
public  funds,  $500  from  the  Slater  Fund,  and  $200  from  other  sources.  Of  the  income, 
$1,190  was  expended  for  salaries  and  $680  for  other  purposes. 

Plant:  Estimated  value,  $4,500.  The  plant  consists  of  4  acres  of  land,  value, 
$1,000;  a  six-room  building,  value,  $3,000;  and  equipment  valued  at  $500. 

Recommendation. — i .  That  the  work  be  encouraged  and  facilities  provided,  as  the 
need  appears,  for  a  boarding  department  and  secondary  and  industrial  work. 

2.  That  the  theory  and  practice  of  gardening  be  made  part  of  the  regular  courses. 

SCOTLAND  COUNTY. 

White.  Negro. 

Population,  1910 6, 815  8, 473 

Children  6  to  14  yeazs of  age,  1910 <»363  >,  115 

Teachefs'  salaries  in  public  schools,  zgio-zt ^1 355  ^  4^3 

Teacheis'salariesper  child,  6  to  Z4,  in  county $6.86  $2.09 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910 18. 6  39. 9 

The  entire  population  is  rural.  The  average  length  of  the  public-school  term  is 
6.5  months  for  white  pupils  and  5.5  months  for  colored.  The  number  of  teachers  is  36 
in  white  schools  and  31  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance  is  1,397  white 
pupils  and  1,525  colored  pupils. 

These  statistics  indicate  the  need  for  strengthening  the  work  of  the  public  schools. 
The  town  of  Laurinburg  should  proyide  a  school  that  will  at  least  care  for  the  elementary 
grades.  The  Laurinburg  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute  should  be  reorganized  so  as 
to  provide  a  central  institution  where  pupils  may  board  and  supplement  the  training 
received  in  the  rural  schools. 

LAURINBURG. 

lAURINBURG  NORMAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  INSTITUTE. 

Principal:  E.  M.  McDuffie. 

An  elementary  school  with  limited  industrial  equipment.  The  institution  provides 
school  facilities  for  the  colored  children  of  the  town.    The  management  is  ineffective. 

The  school  was  founded  by  the  principal.  The  ownership  is  vested  in  a  board  of  trus- 
tees of  local  colored  farmers  and  a  few  persons  from  the  North,  who  seem  to  know  very 
little  about  the  affairs  of  the  school.    The  city  makes  a  small  appropriation. 

Attendance. — ^Total,  no,  practically  all  elementary;  boarders,  42.  The  reported 
enrollment  for  the  year  was  250.  A  majority  of  the  pupils  were  from  the  town  of 
Laurinbtu-g. 
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Teachers  and  workers, — ^Total,  13;  all  colored;  male  6,  female  7.  Most  of  the 
teachers  are  poorly  prepared. 

Organization. — ^The  work  is  divided  into  nine  grades.  The  four  upper  grades  are 
called  Junior,  B  Middle,  A  Middle,  and  Senior.  A  few  secondary  subjects  are  included 
in  the  senior  class;  otherwise  the  instruction  is  of  elementary  grade.  About  a  dozen 
pupils  are  taught  in  a  night  dass.  Industrial  training  includes  printing,  blacksmithing, 
and  farm  work  for  a  few  of  the  boys  and  cooking  and  sewing  for  the  girls. 

Financial,  igij-14. — The  books  were  fairly  well  kept  and  an  annual  statement  of 
income  and  expenditures  is  published.  According  to  the  report  for  the  year  the  more 
important  items  were : 

Income,  excluding  noneducational  receipts $6, 281 

Expenditures,  less  noneducational  receipts 5, 808 

Value  of  plant 23, 600 

Sources  of  income:  General  donations,  $4,360;  town  of  Laurinburg,  $700;  tuition^ 
$500;  loan  to  school,  $275;  other  sources,  $446.  The  noneducational  receipts  amounted 
to  $2,153,  o^  which  $1,230  was  from  board  and  $923  from  the  industrial  departments. 
In  addition  $2,000  was  raised  and  expended  for  a  hospital  building. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Teachers'  salaries,  $3,000;  '^general  expenses,"  $i»93o; 
supplies  for  boarding  department,  $1,117;  industrial  departments,  $823;  repairs  and 
additions  to  buildings,  $350;  other  purposes,  $741. 

Plant. — Land:  Estimated  value,  $4,000.  The  school  owns  13  acres  of  land  in 
Laurinburg  and  28  acres  12  miles  from  town.  About*  5  acres  of  the  town  land  is  culti- 
vated. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $15,000.  The  buildings  are  all  frame  structures. 
They  include  the  main  building,  two  dormitories,  a  hospital,  a  cottage,  and  two  rough- 
board  shops.  The  hospital  building  contains  six  rooms,  but  at  the  time  the  school  was 
visited  there  were  no  patients  or  nurse  training  students.  The  larger  buildings  are  two 
stories  high.    They  were  fairly  well  kept,  but  some  of  them  are  in  need  of  repair. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $4,600.  Of  this,  $2,200  was  in  shops  and 
hospital  equipment,  $1,500  in  furniture,  $700  in  academic  equipment,  and  $200  in  live 
stock  and  garden  tools. 

Recommendations. — i .  That  effort  be  made  to  have  some  of  the  leading  white  citi- 
zens of  Laurinburg  become  members  of  the  board  of  trustees. 

2.  That  the  school  be  more  effectively  organized  in  its  educational  and  business 
management. 

3.  That  the  work  be  adapted  to  the  rural  pupils  as  well  as  to  the  town  pupils  of 
Laurinburg.  To  this  end  the  school  should  be  relieved  of  the  overcrowded  lower  grades, 
gardening  should  be  effectively  taught,*  and  the  hospital  should  be  used  as  a  dormitory^ 

4.  That  an  adequate  system  of  bookkeeping  be  installed  and  an  annual  audit  made 
by  an  accredited  accountant. 

5.  That  contributions  be  conditioned  on  more  liberal  local  support  and  the  reorgan- 
ization above  recommended. 

Dates  of  visits:  April,  191 5;  May,  191 5. 

1  See  Teconunendations  in  summary  chapter,  p.  aa. 
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VANCE  COUNTY. 

White.  Negro. 

Population,  1910 9, 4^1  10, 004 

Childrendto  i4yearsof  s^,  1910 1*929  ^i  707 

Teachers'  salaries  in  public  schools,  1910-1 1 S14, 385  $3, 927 

Teachers'  salaries  per  child  6  to  14  in  county $7-46  Si.  45 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910 8.  2  29. 8 

The  rural  poptilation  is  76.8  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  average  length  of  the  public- 
school  term  is  6.4  months  for  white  pupils  and  5.4  months  for  colored.  The  number  of 
teachers  is  60  in  white  schools  and  31  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance  is 
1,648  white  pupils  and  1,315  colored  pupils. 

These  statistics  indicate  the  need  for  additional  school  facilities.  The  work  of  the 
elementary  schools  should  be  extended  and  strengthened.  The  Henderson  Normal 
Institute  in  Henderson  provides  teacher-training  facilities  for  the  pupils  of  the  rural 

» 

schools  of  the  surrounding  cotmties.  As  the  only  African  Methodist  Episcopal  school  in 
North  Carolina,  Kittrell  College  should  be  developed  as  an  institution  for  training  teachers 
and  preachers. 

HENDERSON. 

HENDERSON  NORMAL  INSTITUTE. 

Principal:  J.  A.  Cotton. 

A  school  of  secondary  grade  with  a  large  elementary  enrollment.  The  work  is  well 
done. 

The  school  was  founded  in  1891  by  the  Board  of  Freedmen's  Missions  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church  and  is  owned  and  supported  by  that  board. 

Attendance. — Total,  375;  elementary  334,  secondary  41;  male  152,  female  223. 
Of  those  reporting,  26  were  from  Henderson,  42  from  other  places  in  North  Carolina,  and 
8  from  other  States.  There  were  43  pupils  above  the  seventh  grade  boarding  at  the 
scho'jl. 

Teachers  and  workers. — ^Total,  18;  all  colored;  male  5,  female  13;  academic  9, 
music  I,  girls'  industries  3,  boys'  industries  i,  matrons  2,  superintendent  of  broom 
factory  and  superintendent  of  hospital. 

Organization. — Elementary:  Elementary  work  is  done  in  the  regular  eight  grades 
and  in  the  first  year  of  the  so-called  normal  course. 

Secondary:  Secondary  subjects  are  given  in  the  last  three  years  of  the  ''normal" 
course.  The  course  includes:  Latin,  2  years;  Greek,  i;  English,  i;  mathematics,  i>^; 
elementary  science,  i ;  history,  i>^ ;  Bible,  2 ;  psychology,  yi ;  bookkeeping,  X-  There  is 
insufficient  provision  for  teacher-training  and  no  attention  is  paid  to  physiology  and 
hygiene.  Four  courses  in  elementary  science,  amounting  in  all  to  one  year's  work,  are 
provided. 

Industrial:  The  industrial  courses  for  boys  are  limited  to  instruction  in  printmg, 
broommaking,  and  simple  manual  training.  The  girls  above  the  seventh  grade  receive 
good  instruction  in  cooking  and  sewing  under  the  direction  of  three  teachers.  The  work 
is  related  to  the  home  life  of  the  pupils. 

Nurse  training:  Nurse  training  is  provided  in  a  well-equipped  hospital  built  by  the 
women's  board,  with  a  trained  nurse  in  charge.     Students  needing  medical  attention  and 
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patients  from  the  community  or  surrounding  counties  are  admitted.     The  number  of 
patients  is  comparatively  small. 

Financial^  1913-14. — The  accounts  are  carefully  kept  and  the  financial  manage- 
ment appears  to  be  economical.     The  more  important  items  for  the  year  were : 

Income,  excluding noneducational receipts 18,  500 

Expendittires,  less  noneducational  receipts 8, 000 

Value  of  plant 50, 400 

Sources  of  income:  United  Presb5^erian  Board,  $8,000;  tuition  and  fees,  $500.  The 
noneducational  receipts  amounted  to  $4,100,  of  which  $4,000  was  from  the  boarding 
department  and  $100  from  the  trade  school. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Salaries,  $6,300;  boarding  department  and  shops,  $4,100; 
general  running  expenses,  $1,700. 

PlarU. — Land:  Estimated  value,  $2,000.  The  land  comprises  13  acres  just  outside 
the  corporate  limits  of  the  town.  About  half  of  the  land  is  used  for  campus  and  recre- 
ation purposes.  The  remainder  is  used  for  orchard,  pasture,  and  a  small  farm.  The 
campus  is  clean  but  bare  and  could  be  greatly  improved  by  shade  trees  and  walks. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $41,500.  The  main  building  is  a  frame  structure,  two 
stories  high,  and  contains  classrooms  and  a  chapel  seating  500.  Fulton  Home,  the 
girls'  dormitory,  accommodates  75.  It  contains  the  dining  room,  domestic  science  de- 
partment, laundry,  and  matron's  office.  The  boys'  dormitory,  a  two-story  frame  building, 
accommodates  75,  also  houses  the  printing  office.  The  teachers'  home  is  a  neat  two- 
story  building.  Jubilee  Hospital  is  a  two-story  brick  building  with  wards  for  men, 
women,  and  children,  an  operating  room  and  several  private  rooms.  There  are  also 
several  small  buildings,  including  the  janitor's  cottage.  The  buildings  are  simple  in 
construction,  in  good  repair,  and  neat  in  appearance. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $6,900.  Of  this  $5,700  was  in  furniture  and 
hospital  equipment,  $500  in  farm  implements  and  live  stock,  $450  in  library  books,  and 
$250  in  shop  tools. 

Recommendations. — i.  That  the  institution  gmdually  center  its  work  on  the  upper 
grades,  leaving  the  large  enrollment  of  local  pupils  to  the  public  schools. 

2.  That  the  courses  in  teacher-training,  elementary  science,  and  history  be 
strengthened. 

3.  That  the  theory  and  practice  of  gardening  be  made  part  of  the  regular  course.* 
Date  of  visit:  December,  1914.     Facts  verified,  1915. 

KITTRELL. 
KITTRELL  COLLEGE. 

President:  C.  G.  O'Kelly. 

A  school  of  secondary  grade  with  over  two-thirds  of  its  pupils  in  elementary  classes. 
It  was  founded  in  1886  by  the  North  Carolina  Conference  of  the  African  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  and  is  controlled  by  a  board  of  trustees  elected  by  the  conference. 

Attendance. — Total,  176;  elementary  124,  secondary  52;  boarders,  128;  Of  t^e 
57  pupils  reporting  home  address,  41  were  from  North  Carolina  and  16  from  other  States. 
The  reported  enrollment  for  the  year  was  284. 

1  See  recommetidAtions  in  stimmaTy  chapter,  p.  aa. 
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Teachers. — ^Total,  12;  all  colored;  male  5,  female  7.    The  teaching  was  good. 

Organization. — Elementary,  normal,  college,  and  theological  departments  were 
claimed.  Only  two  pupils  were  reported  in  the  college  and  there  were  none  in  the  theo- 
logical department.  The  elementary  department  comprises  eight  grades.  The  second- 
ary work  is  done  in  the  "normal''  department.  The  course  comprises  three  years  of 
Latin;  one  year  each  of  Greek,  algebra,  geometry,  English  composition,  physics,  chem- 
istry, and  general  history;  and  a  half  year  each  of  physical  geography,  botany,  astronomy, 
civics,  history  of  education,  psychology,  English  literature,  geology,  pedagogy,  ethics, 
American  literature,  political  economy,  and  elocution.  The  course  is  too  elaborate  in 
the  wide  range  of  subjects  and  lacks  thoroughness  because  of  the  small  amount  of  time 
given  to  important  studies.  Because  of  the  destruction  of  the  trades  building  in  1914, 
no  industrial  work  has  recently  been  done.  The  plans  contemplate  the  addition  of 
courses  in  sewing  and  cooking  for  girls. 

Financial,  1913-14. — The  financial  management  was  under  the  supervision  of  the 
president  and  books  were  kept  at  the  school.  The  accounts  were  not  well  classified  and 
many  important  financial  items  could  not  be  shown  separately.  The  more  important 
figures  as  given  by  the  president  were: 

Income,  excluding  noneducational  receipts $9, 046 

Expenditures,  less  noneducational  receipts 9>  ^75 

Indebtedness 26, 000 

Value  of  plant 61,  500 

Sources  of  income:  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Conference  of  North  Carolina, 
Maryland,  and  Virginia,  $7,901;  tuition  and  fees,  $1,000;  general  donations,  $145. 
The  noneducational  receipts  were  from  board  and  amounted  to  $6,055. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Teachers'  salaries,  $5,220;  supplies  and  labor  for  boarding 
department,  $7,000;  interest  on  debt,  $1,200;  light,  heat,  and  water,  $1,000;  equip- 
ment, $600;  printing  and  advertising,  $210. 

Indebtedness:  The  indebtedness  amounted  to  $26,000  and  was  secured  by  mortgage 
on  the  entire  school  property.  This  large  indebtedness  has  accumulated  through  a 
series  of  loans  to  the  school  to  meet  running  expenses  and  pay  teachers'  salaries. 

Plant. — Land:  Estimated  value,  $10,000.  The  land  comprises  62  acres,  30  acres 
of  which  are  cultivated  on  a  commercial  basis.  The  campus  comprises  32  acres.  The 
grounds  are  well  kept. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $42,000.  Duke  Memorial  Hall,  a  large  four-story 
Drick  structure,  contains  chapel,  dining  room,  office,  and  girls'  dormitory.  The  model- 
school  building  contains  classrooms  for  the  lower  grades.  The  other  buildings  are  frame 
cottages,  used  as  residences  by  the  president  and  the  deans  of  the  theological  depart- 
ment and  students'  home  for  boys.  The  dormitories  are  clean  and  tidy.  The  girls' 
rooms  are  in  exceptionally  good  condition. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $9,500.  Of  this,  $5,000  was  in  dormitory 
furniture,  office  fixtures,  and  classroom  equipment,  $2,000  in  farm  equipment  and  live 
stock,  and  $2,500  in  books  and  library  furnishings. 

Recommendations. — i.  That  a  better  system  of  accounting  be  installed. 
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2.  That  the  course  of  study  of  the  secondary  department  be  reorganized,  indus- 
trial work  inaugurated,  and  the  farm  land  utilized  in  teaching  agriculture  and  school 
gardening.^ 

3.  That  the  name  be  changed  to  one  more  descriptive  of  the  work  done. 
Date  of  visit:  December,  19 14.     Facts  verified,  1916. 

WAKE  COUNTY. 

White.  Negro. 

Fbpulation,  1910 37f  359  251^7° 

Children  6 to  i4yearsof  age,  1910 7»378  S»973 

Teachers 'salaries  in  public  schools,  1910-11 $58, 857  $15,  782 

Teachers'  salaries  per  child  6  to  14  in  county $7*  9^  $3.  64 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910 9.  8  26.  9 

The  rural  population  is  69.6  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  average  length  of  the  public- 
school  term  is  6.6  months  for  white  pupils  and  5.6  months  for  colored.  The  number  of 
teachers  is  207  in  white  schools  and  109  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance  is 
4,844  white  pupils  and  3,086  colored  pupils. 

The  schools  of  Wake  Coimty  are  increasing  in  efficiency,  but  the  schools  for  colored 
people  need  strengthening.  The  county,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Slater  Fund  and 
the  general  education  board,  is  developing  the  school  at  Method  as  a  central  institution 
for  the  pupils  from  the  surrounding  rural  schools.  Four  unimportant  private  schools 
are  operating  in  the  rural  sections  of  the  county.  The  Wakefield  and  Zebulou  Baptist 
schools,  described  in  the  summary  of  small  Baptist  schools  for  the  State,  should  be  com- 
bined and  taken  over  by  the  county.  The  school  at  Wake  Forest  is  of  minor  educa- 
tional value,  and  the  Catholic  school  at  Nazareth  is  justifiable  chiefly  on  religious 

grounds. 

METHOD. 

WAKE  COUNTY  TRAINESG  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  Charles  N.  Hunter. 

An  elementary  public  school  selected  as  a  central  training  institution  to  provide 
more  advanced  training  for  the  pupils  of  the  county. 

Attendance. — 160;  all  elementary. 

Teachers. — Total,  5;  all  colored;  male  i,  female  4. 

Organization. — ^The  regular  eight  grades  are  taught  with  industrial  work  in  handi- 
crafts, cooking,  and  sewing.     Good  instruction  in  gardening  is  provided. 

Financial,  1^14-15. — ^The  income  amounted  to  $2,050,  of  which  $1,550  was  from 
public  funds  and  $500  from  the  Slater  Fund.  Of  the  income,  $1,880  was  expended  for 
salaries  and  $130  for  other  purposes. 

Plant, — Estimated  value,  $14,150.  The  plant  consists  of  10  acres  of  land,  valued 
at  $2,000,  a  two-story  brick  building,  valued  at  $12,000,  and  equipment  valued  at  $150. 

Recommendation. — ^That  the  work  be  encouraged  and  facilities  added,  as  the  need 
appears,  for  a  boarding  department,  secondary  work,  and  teacher  training. 

^  See  recommendatioos  in  summary  chapter,  p.  aa. 
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RALEIGH. 

WhiU.  Negro. 

Populatioii,  1910 II,  695  7, 37a 

Children  6  to  14  yean  of  age,  1910 x>S87  i}425 

Teachers'  salaries  in  public  schools,  1910-1 1 $30, 601  18,  a66 

Teachers 'salaries  per  child  6  to  14  in  city $16.  aa  $5.  80 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910 5.0  21. 6 

There  are  eight  schools  for  white  pupils  and  four  for  colored,  with  59  teachers  in 
white  schools  and  30  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance  is  1,531  white  pupils 
and  981  colored  pupib. 

The  public  schools  of  Raleigh  are  crowded.  With  the  addition  of  one  elementary 
school,  however,  the  public  schools  could  accommodate  the  children  6  to  14.  The  Gar- 
field School  has  10  grades,  including  about  one  and  a  half  years  of  high-school  work. 
Good  training  in  school  and  home  gardening  is  given  in  this  school.  Shaw  University 
is  of  State-wide  importance  and  does  not  enter  materially  into  the  local  situation.  As 
rapidly  as  the  public  schools  expand,  the  St.  Augustine  School  should  abandon  the 
lower  elementary  grades  and  center  its  energies  on  teacher  training  and  industrial  work. 

ST.  AUGUSTINE'S  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  A.  B.  Hunter.* 

A  school  of  elementary  and  secondary  grade  with  provision  for  industrial  training. 
The  institution  is  effective  in  its  influence  on  the  character  of  the  pupils. 

The  school  was  founded  in  1867  by  Dr.  J.  B.  Smith.  It  is  owned  by  an  independent 
board  of  trustees  and  is  supported  and  supervised  by  the  Board  of  Missions  and  the 
American  Church  Institute  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 

Attendance, — ^Total,  264;  elementary  200,  secondary  64;  boarders,  195.  Of  the 
ele^ientary  pupils  30  were  in  the  "evening  school.''  Of  the  secondary  and  night-school 
pupib  39  were  male  and  55  were  female.  The  reported  enrollment  for  the  year  was  350. 
Of  the  pupils  in  the  higher  classes  27  were  from  Raleigh,  42  from  other  places  in  North 
Carolina,  and  23  from  other  States.  There  were  37  pupib  in  the  nurse-training  depart- 
ment. 

Teachers  and  workers. — ^Total,  28;  male  10,  female  18;  white  9,  colored  19;  grades  8, 
academic  8,  girb'  industries  3,  boys'  industries  3,  music  i,  drill  i,  bookkeeping  i, 
librarian  i,  nurse  training  2. 

Organization, — Elementary:  Good  elementary  work  is  done  in  the  eight  grades  of 
the  day  school.  The  evening  school  has  three  classes  corresponding  roughly  to  the 
fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  grades.  The  students  work  during  most  of  the  day  for  pay  and 
go  to  school  from  4  to  6.10  p.  m. 

Secondary:  Secondary  work  is  done  in  the  four-year  "collegiate"  course  with  40 
pupib  and  in  the  two-year  "normal"  course  with  24  pupib.'  The  so-called  collegiate 
course  includes  Latin,  French,  Greek,  mathematics,  English,  elementary  science,  history, 
economicSjBible,  and  psychology.  A  few  pupib  take  a  half  year  of  history,  sociology, 
and  geometry. 

^  White.    Reoently  sttoceeded  by  Rev.  Edgar  H.  Goold.    Rev.  Hunter  is  now  honorary  prlndpaL 
s  Beginning  1915-16,  the  normal  courvc  coren  three  yean. 

46927"— Bull.  39—17 29 
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The  "normal"  course  includes  history,  English,  algebra,  civics,  botany,  Bible  study, 
drawing,  pedagogy,  methods,  practice  teaching,  and  social  studies. 

Industrial:  Considerable  provision  is  made  for  industrial  training.  The  required 
courses  are  cooking,  sewing,  printing,  woodworking  or  brickla3dng.  There  are  also 
classes  in  basketry,  chair  caning,  and  weaving.  The  time  given  to  this  work  varies  from 
seven  to  nine  periods  per  week.  Though  all  the  manual  work  for  boys  is  practical,  it 
lacks  organization.  As  trade  training,  it  is  insufficient  both  in  amount  of  time  and  in 
the  essential  elements  of  the  occupation.  Though  the  school  cultivates  about  75  acres 
of  land,  practically  no  instruction  in  agriculture  is  provided  for  the  pupils. 

The  work  in  cooking  and  sewing  for  girls  is  well  planned  and  effective. 

Nurse  training:  A  two-y6ar  course  is  given  in  a  well-equipped  hospital  under  the 
direction  of  competent  instructors.  The  resident  staff  consists  of  a  physician  and  a  head 
nurse. 

Financialy  1913-14. — ^An  excellent  system  of  accounting  has  been  installed  and  the 
books  are  audited  annually.  According  to  the  statement  for  1913-14  the  more  important 
items  were : 

Income,  excluding  noneducational  receipts $25, 929 

Expenditures,  less  noneducational  receipts 23, 655 

Indebtedness i,  500 

Value  of  property 200, 000 

Sources  of  income:  Episcopal  Board  of  Missions,  $13,017;  American  Church 
Institute,  $4,400;  general  donations,  $3,242;  special  donations  and  scholarships,  $2,066; 
endowment,  $1,737;  special  funds,  $687;  Slater  Fund,  $600;  rent  of  house,  $180.  The 
noneducational  receipts  are  not  shown  separately,  but  the  net  costs  of  the  various  depart- 
ments after  deducting  these  receipts  are  shown  as  expenditure  items.  Figures  for  the 
St.  Agnes  Hospital  are  not  included.  The  income  of  this  department  amotmted  ta 
approximately  $12,000,  practically  all  of  which  was  used  for  maintenance. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Salaries  in  all  departments  amounted  to  $11,514.  The  net 
cost  of  the  several  departments,  including  salaries,  was  as  follows:  General  maintenance,. 
$6,860;  academic  and  normal,  $4,385;  administration,  $3,990;  trades  and  industries, 
$3,821;  boarding  department,  $2,154;  agricultural  department,  $616;  other  expenses,. 
$829. 

School  property:  The  school  property  consists  of  $163,000  in  the  plant  and  $37,000 
in  endowment. 

Plant, — Land:  Estimated  value,  $22,000.  The  land  comprises  no  acres,  of  which: 
75  are  used  for  the  farm.    The  school  has  a  beautiful  campus  of  over  20  acres. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $123,000.  There  are  16  buildings,  including  the  hos- 
pital, chapel,  and  library.  Eight  of  the  buildings  are  of  stone  or  brick;  the  others  are 
of  frame  construction.  Three  are  four  stories  high  and  five  are  of  three  stories.  The 
buildings  are  in  good  condition  and  the  rooms  are  well  kept. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $18,000.  A  large  part  of  the  equipment  ia 
in  hospital,  industrial,  and  farm  equipment. 

RecommendcUions, — i.  That  the  work  of  this  good  school  be  encouraged. 
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2.  That  the  terms  "normal"  and  ''collegiate"  be  eliminated  and  the  courses  com- 
bined or  more  closely  related  to  each  other.^ 

3.  That  industrial  courses  for  boys  be  limited  to  manual  training  in  wood,  iron,  and 
possibly  masonry. 

4.  That  the  theory  and  practice  of  gardening  be  made  a  part  of  the  regular  course.' 
Date  of  visit:  December,  1914.    Facts  verified,  1915. 

SHAW  UNIVERSITY. 

President:  Charles  F.  Meserve.* 

A  school  of  secondary  and  collegiate  grade,  with  students  in  medicine,  pharmacy, 
and  ministerial  training.  The  simple  industrial  courses  are  well  taught.  The  business 
management  is  effective. 

The  school  was  founded  in  1865  by  the  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society. 
It  is  controlled  by  a  board  of  trustees  composed  of  northern  and  southern  men.  It 
receives  aid  and  supervision  from  the  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society,  and  the 
Woman's  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society. 

Attendance,— Total,  221;  elementary  52,  secondary  123,  collegiate  24,  medicine  9, 
pharmacy  13;  male  114,  female  107;  boarders,  143.  Of  the  students  reporting  home 
address,  62  were  from  Raleigh,  119  from  other  places  in  North  Carolina,  and  38  from 
other  States.  Forty  of  the  students  were  from  farm  homes.  The  reported  enrollment 
for  the  year  was  291. 

Teachers  and  workers. — ^Total,  30;  white  14,  colored  16;  male  15,  female  15;  aca- 
demic 14,  girls'  industries  4,  boys'  industries  3,  ministerial  2,  medicine  and  pharmacy  3, 
matron  i,  other  workers  3. 

Organization. — Elementary:  A  subpreparatory  dass  is  provided  for  pupils  not 
prepared  to  enter  the  secondary  course.  The  work  of  this  dass  consists  of  the  usual 
dghth-grade  subjects  and  industrial  training. 

Secondary:  The  subjects  reported  by  practically  all  the  secondary  students  were 
English,  4  years;  Latin,  3;  mathematics,  3X;  history,  i ;  Bible,  i^.  Half-year  courses 
in  agriculture  and  dvics  are  dected  by  35  students,  one  year  of  physics  by  13,  chemistry 
by  6,  history  by  15,  French  by  6,  and  education  by  5.  Other  courses  dected  by  two 
or  three  students  are  Greek,  psychology,  teacher  training,  and  shorthand.  At!  students 
are  required  to  take  some  industrial  course  each  year.  The  sdection  of  subjects  indi- 
cates a  freedom  from  the  usual  overemphasis  on  fordgn  languages.  There  is,  however, 
a  need  for  centering  the  course  on  some  definite  object  such  as  teacher  training  or  pre- 
medical  preparation. 

Collegiate:  The  distribution  of  students  by  subjects  on  the  day  of  visit  was:  Eng- 
lish 20;  biology,  17;  physics,  12;  chemistry,  10;  French,  12;  mathematics,  11;  logic,  7; 
geology,  7;  Latin,  5;  psychology,  5.  History,  theology,  and  education  were  each  re- 
ported by  one  student.  While  the  emphasis  on  the  physical  sdences  is  in  accord  with 
modem  ideas  of  education,  it  has  evidently  made  necessary  the  neglect  of  history, 
social  sdence,  and  teacher-training  subjects. 

>  Some  progress  has  already  beea  made  towanl  this  reorgatmation.  *  White. 

*  See  rwtmiinfndatiiwis  in  sanunafy  rhaptrr,  p.  aa. 
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Industrial:  Manual  training  includes  carpentry,  cabinet  making,  painting,  woodtum- 
ing,  blacksmithing,  and  mechanical  drawing.  The  time  devoted  to  these  courses  varies 
from  two  to  eight  hours  a  week  during  the  preparatory  and  secondary  years.  The 
training  of  young  women  in  cooking  and  sewing  is  unusually  thorough. 

Medicine  and  pharmacy:  Three  teachers  devote  all  their  time  and  two  others  half 
time  to  the  courses  in  medicine  and  pharmacy.  One  academic  teacher  also  gives  a  part 
of  his  time  to  these  courses.  The  medical  building  is  a  three-story  structure  containing 
lecture  rooms  and  laboratory  facilities.  The  plan  of  the  medical  department,  as  out- 
lined in  the  catalogue,  is  to  give  the  first  two  years  of  a  medical  course  following  two 
years  of  college  work.  At  the  completion  of  the  four  years  the  student  is  to  receive 
the  degree  of  B.  S.  in  medicine  and  be  prepared  to  take  up  the  last  two  years  of  the  medi- 
cal course  at  another  institution.  The  phaimacy  course  required  high-school  education 
for  entrance  and  three  years  of  study  for  graduation.  It  is  apparent  that  the  courses 
outlined  can  not  be  adequately  carried  out  with  the  available  teaching  force  and  clinical 
facilities. 

Ministerial  training:  Two  teachers  are  reported  for  ministerial  courses,  but  one 
gives  a  large  part  of  his  time  to  academic  classes.  Only  a  few  students  were  present  on 
the  day  of  visit,  and  these  appeared  to  be  poorly  prepared. 

Financial,  1914-13. — ^The  books  are  kept  in  accordance  with  the  reqmrements  of 
the  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society  and  an  annual  statement  is  made  by  the 
president  to  the  society.  According  to  the  statement  for  1914-15  the  more  important 
items  for  the  year  were: 

Inoome,  excluding  noneducational  receipts $31, 973 

Expenditures,  less  noneducational  receipts 28, 406 

Value  of  property 373, 251 

Sources  of  income:  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society,  $13,793;  tuition  and 
fees,  $8,715;  sale  of  lots,  $3,106;  Slater  Fund,  $2,250;  Woman's  American  Baptist  Home 
Mission  Society,  $1,050;  laboratory  and  other  fees,  $858;  contributions  from  Negro 
churches,  $224;  contributions  from  white  churches,  $93;  other  sources,  $1,884.  The 
noneducational  receipts  amounted  to  $5,573.  Of  this  $4,791  was  from  the  boarding 
department,  $782  was  from  sale  of  books,  and  the  balance  was  from  board  and  tuition, 
which  could  not  be  shown  separately. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Salaries,  $16,650;  supplies  for  boarding  department,  $4,791; 
heat,  light,  and  power,  $3,257;  wages,  $1,692;  repairs  and  renewals,  $1,300;  educational 
supplies,  $907;  traveling  expenses,  $483;  chemical  laboratory,  $367;  postage  and  sta- 
tionery, $329;  athletic  association  fees,  $256;  library  expenses,  $101;  expressage,  $68; 
other  items,  $3,778. 

School  property:  Of  the  property  $365,690  was  in  the  school  plant,  $3,994  in  houses 
and  lots  held  for  sale,  and  $3,567  in  cash  on  hand. 

Plant, — Land:  Estimated  value,  $132,550.  The  land  comprises  about  12  acres  of 
valuable  dty  property.     The  campus  is  well  kept  and  neat  in  appearance. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $190,390.  There  are  14  buildings  of  varying  sizes  on 
the  grounds,  of  which  8  are  large  brick  structures.  Most  of  the  buildings  are  in  good 
repair  and  all  are  exceptionally  clean. 
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Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $42,750.  Of  this  $16,000  is  in  power-plant 
machinery,  $13,000  in  hospital  and  medical  equipment,  $8,800  in  dormitory  and  class- 
room furniture,  $2,000  in  the  administration  building,  $1,250  in  boarding  department 
equipment,  $900  in  chapel  furniture  and  $800  in  gymnasium. 

Recommendaiums, — i.  That  the  organization  be  simplified  and  the  energy  of  the 
school  centered  on  two  or  three  well-planned  courses. 

2.  That  teacher  training  and  premedical  work  be  made  the  main  objects  of 
instruction. 

3.  That  the  theory  and  practice  of  gardening  be  made  part  of  the  secondary  and 
teacher-training  courses.' 

Date  of  visit:  December,  I9i4«    Pacts  verified,  1916. 

LOCAL  BAPTIST  SCHOOLS. 

Besides  the  three  schools  aided  by  the  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society,  the 
North  Carolina  State  Baptist  Convention  reports  25  Baptist  schools  in  the  State.  Of 
this  number  one  was  considered  important  enough  to  be  discussed  in  the  county  sum- 
maries above.  Fourteen  were  visited  and  are  described  below.  The  10  not  vi;sited  are 
listed  at  the  end  of  this  summary.  Some  of  these  are  probably  in  session  irregularly 
but  are  of  little  importance;  others  represent  property  held  by  the  various  Baptist  asso- 
ciations and  used  for  the  local  public  schools,  while  others  are  merely  planned  for  the 
future.  From  the  struggle  for  existence  which  many  of  these  schools  have  it  is  evident 
that  24  is  too  large  a  number  for  the  Baptists  of  North  Carolina  to  maintain  efficiently. 
No  new  schools  should  be  planned.  Efforts  should  be  made  to  have  the  public  authori- 
ties assume  responsibility  for  those  now  aided  by  the  public  and  some  cooperation  should 
be  developed  between  the  remaining  association  schools. 

It  is  also  evident  from  the  small  amount  of  money  available  from  the  associations 
that  much  more  efficient  work  could  be  done  if  the  Baptists  would  concentrate  all  their 
money  on  six  or  seven  of  the  stronger  Baptist  schools  of  the  State.  Of  the  schools  de- 
scribed below,  Western  Union  Academy,  Burgaw  Institute,  and  Bertie  Academy  are 
most  worthy  of  further  development.  These  institutions,  with  the  four  described  under 
the  counties,  would  require  all  the  money  now  available. 

ANSON  COUNTY— WADESBORO. 
aON  ACADEMY.* 

Principal:  J.  R.  Faiacm. 

A  crude  one-teacher  school,  enroUing  32  pupils  in  5  elementary  grades.  It  is  owned  and  partially 
supported  by  the  local  Baptist  Association.  As  the  school  only  operates  7  months,  the  a6  day  pupils 
could  be  better  cared  for  in  the  public  school,  which  is  about  a  half  mile  distant. 

The  income  amounted  to  approximately  $200,  which  was  used  for  the  teacher's  salary.  The  plant, 
estimated  value  $1,500,  consists  of  2  acres  of  land  on  the  edge  of  Wadesboro,  two  small  frame  buildings* 
and  meager  equipment.    The  buildings  were  dirty  and  in  bad  repair. 

RecomnundaHon. — In  view  of  the  proximity  of  a  good  public  school  and  the  progressive  spirit  of  the 
public-school  authorities,  it  is  recommended  that  the  plan  to  combine  the  public  and  private  schools 
be  carried  out. 

Date  of  visit:  April,  1915. 

*  See  reconimeiMUitioas  ia  gamiiHtfy  chepter,  p.  »a. 

*  It  is  reported  Uiat  since  dale  of  visit  some  improvement  has  been  made.    Three  tescfacn  and  izo  pnpib  were  reported  in 
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BERTIE  COUNTY— WINDSOR. 
BERTIE  ACADEMY. 

Principal:  W.  S.  Etheridge. 
.  An  elementary  school  with  a  few  pupils  in  secondary  subjects.    It  is  owned  by  the  Bertie  County 
Baptist  Association  and  partly  supported  by  Bertie  County. 

Attendance. — ^Total,  68;  elementary  60,  secondary  8.    There  were  17  girls  boarding  at  the  school. 

Teachers. — ^Total,  4;  all  colored;  male  2,  female  2.     In  addition  there  was  one  part-time  teacher. 

Organization. — ^The  school  work  is  poorly  organized.  The  school  land  is  rented  out,  and  agriculture 
is  taught  from  a  text-book.  A  little  sewing  is  provided  for  the  girls,  but  there  is  no  industrial  work  for 
boys. 

Financial,  jgij-J4. — ^The  income  amounted  to  $1,764,  of  which  $652  was  from  the  Baptist  Associa- 
tion, $550  from  county  funds,  $541  from  tuition  and  fees,  and  $21  from  other  sources.  OF  the  income 
$1,121  was  expended  for  salaries,  $250  for  light  and  fuel,  $110  for  repairs,  and  $283  for  other  purposes. 

Plant. — Estimated  value,  $15,000.  The  plant  consists  of  7  acres  of  land  in  Windsor,  two  frame 
buildings,  one  of  which  is  a  two-story  structure  with  20  rooms,  and  equipment  valued  at  $700. 

Recommendations, — i.  That  the  land  now  rented  out  be  utilized  for  a  school  garden. 

2.  That  industrial  work  for  all  the  grades  be  provided. 

Date  of  visit:  December,  19 14. 

CHOWAN  COUNTY— EDENTON. 

m 

ALBEMARLE  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  J.  E.  Tillett. 

A  one-teacher  school  supported  by  a  few  chtu-ches  in  the  Roanoke  Baptist  Association.    The  attend- 
ance was  27.    The  school  building  is  a  very  old,  dilapidated  frame  structtu-e,  valued  at  about  $200. 
Recommendation. — ^The  school  should  not  expect  other  than  local  support. 

DUPLIN  COUNTY— FAISON. 

FAISON  EDUCATIONAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  INSTITUTE. 

Principal:  J.  Z.  Horton. 

A  small  elementary  school  with  a  few  pupils  doing  some  secondary  work.  It  is  owned  by  a  board  of 
colored  trustees  and  maintained  by  the  local  Baptist  Association.  The  24  pupils  were  taught  by  the 
principal  and  two  colored  women.  Some  slight  educational  use  is  made  of  a  blacksmith  shop.  The  sew- 
ing is  of  little  value.  The  income,  excluding  the  "boarding  department,  amotmted  to  approximately 
$1,100,  of  which  $500  was  from  the  Baptist  asscoiations,  $350  from  general  donations,  and  $2  50  from  tuition 
and  fees.  Of  the  income  about  $700  was  expended  for  salaries,  $300  for  repairs,  and  $100  for  general 
expenses.  There  is  an  indebtedness  of  $750.  The  plant,  estimated  value  $3,900,  consists  of  about  3 
acres  of  land,  two  frame  buildings,  and  equipment  valued  at  $800. 

Recommendation. — In  view  of  the  small  funds  available  for  maintaining  this  school  and  the  exist- 
ence of  a  public  school  next  door,  this  school  should  be  combined  with  one  of  the  stronger  Baptist  schools 
of  North  Carolina. 

Date  of  visit:  December,  1914. 

FRANKLIN  COUNTY— FRANKLINTON. 
GIRLS'  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

A  small  elementary  school  with  21  pupils  and  two  teachers.  It  is  owned  by  the  local  Baptist  Asso- 
ciation. It  is  supported  mainly  by  tuition,  which  amounts  to  approximately  $250  a  year.  The  plant* 
estimated  value  $2,000,  is  in  very  poor  condition.    There  is  no  need  for  this  school. 

Recommendation. — ^That  the  property  be  sold  and  the  proceeds  devoted  to  assisting  one  of  the 
larger  Baptist  schools  of  the  State. 
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LENOIR  COUNTY— KINSTON. 
McDANIEL  NORMAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL. 

President:  W.  H.  Bryan. 

An  ungraded  school  with  50  pnpils  all  doing  lower  elementary  work.  The  school  was  started  in 
X900.  It  is  owned  by  the  local  Baptist  Association  and  taught  by  the  principal  and  a  colored  woman. 
There  were  no  financial  records  at  the  school.  The  income,  estimated  at  $700,  was  derived  from  the 
association  and  tuition.  Practically  all  the  money  was  expended  for  salaries.  The  plant,  estimated 
value  $6,000,  consists  of  26  acres  of  land,  two  rough  frame  buildings  and  equipment  valued  at  $500. 
There  is  an  indebtedness  of  $a,ooo  on  the  land.    The  buildings  are  poorly  kept. 

Recommendation. — ^That  the  school  be  combined  with  one  of  the  larger  Baptist  schools  of  the  State. 

Date  of  visit:  December,  1914. 

MARTIN  COUNTY— PARMELE. 

mGGS  MEMORIAL  INSTITUTE.* 

Principal:  Miss  Sarah  C.  Riddock. 

A  small  elementary  school  doing  low  grade  work.  Efforts  have  been  made  to  unite  this  school 
with  the  Middle  Gfound  Institute  at  Williamston,  N.  C.  Both  schools  are  owned  by  local  Baptist 
Associations. 

There  were  40  elementary  pupils  in  attendance,  taught  by  two  colored  women.  The  income 
amounted  to  approximately  $1,000,  of  which  about  $800  was  from  Baptist  Association  and  $200  from 
tuition.  Most  of  the  income  was  used  for  teachers'  salaries.  The  2  acres  of  land  and  the  old  frame 
buildings  were  worth  about  $1,000. 

Recommendation. — In  view  of  the  county  training  school  at  Parmele  these  associations  should  give 
their  support  to  one  of  the  stronger  schools  of  the  State. 

Date  of  visit:  May,  19 14. 

PASQUOTANK  COUNTY— ELIZABETH  CITY. 
ROANOKE  COLLEGIATE  INSTITUTE. 

Principal:  C.  P.  Graves. 

A  disorganized  elementary  school  with  four  secondary  pupils.  It  is  owned  by  the  local  Baptist 
Association.  The  107  pupils  were  in  z  i  grades,  practically  all  doing  elementary  work.  The  six  teachers, 
all  colored,  were  poorly  trained.  Part  of  the  accounts  were  kept  by  the  president  and  part  by  the 
treasurer  of  the  association.  None  of  the  records  were  systematic.  As  far  as  could  be  determined  the 
income  amounted  to  approximately  $4,500,  which  came  from  the  association,  tuition,  and  donations. 
Of  this  $2 ,000  was  expended  for  salaries  and  the  balance  for  other  purposes.  The  plant,  estimated  value 
$9,300,  consists  of  10  acres  of  land,  two  frame  buildings,  and  equipment  valued  at  $300.  The  indebted- 
ness amounted  to  $6,800. 

Recommendation. — In  view  of  the  poor  management  of  this  school  and  the  existence  of  other  insti- 
tutions, it  is  recommended  that  the  school  be  combined  with  one  of  the  larger  Baptist  schools  of  the 
State. 

Date  of  visit:  December,  19 14. 

PENDER  COUNTY— BURGAW. 

BURGAW  NORMAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  INSTITUTE. 

Principal:  L.  H.  Powell. 

An  elementary  school  with  a  small  boarding  department  doing  the  public  school  work  for  the  town. 
It  was  founded  in  1902  by  the  local  Baptist  Association,  and  is  aided  by  the  county. 
Attendance. — Total,  114;  all  in  eight  grades;  male  50,  female  64. 

1  AIM  calkd  "Middle  Gnund  Institute." 
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Teachers, — ^Ibtal,  4;  all  colored.  All  the  mstruction  is  given  in  one  large  room  curtained  off  for 
classes.    Limited  instruction  in  sewing  and  gardening  is  provided. 

Financial,  igjj-14. — ^The  income  amounted  to  $1,973,  of  which  $1,100  was  bom  the  Baptist  Asso- 
ciation ,  and  $873  bora  the  county.  Of  this  $936  was  expended  for  salaries  and  $1 ,036  for  running  expenses 
and  improvements. 

Plant. — Estimated  value,  $6,500.  The  plant  consists  of  $}4  acres  of  land  on  the  edge  of  Burgaw, 
two  2-story  frame  buildings  in  poor  repair,  and  equipment  valued  at  $300. 

Recommendation. — ^Th^t  the  plant  be  improved  and  gardening  and  manual  training  be  made  part 
of  the  regular  course. 

Date  of  visit:  December,  1914. 

PITT  COUNTY— OREENVILLE. 
TAR  RIVER  INSlTrUTE. 

Principal:  C.  C.  Clark. 

A  poorly  managed  elementary  school  with  85  pupils  in  eight  grades.  It  is  taught  by  two  colored 
teachers  with  limited  training.  The  control  is  vested  in  trustees  chosen  by  the  local  Baptist  Associa- 
tion, and  the  income  of  about  $500  is  for  the  most  part  from  the  association.  The  plant,  estimated  value 
$2,400,  consisted  of  4  acres  of  land  on  the  edge  of  town,  a  rough,  unpainted  frame  building,  and  equip- 
ment valued  at  $200. 

Recommendation. — ^That  the  school  be  combined  with  one  of  the  stronger  Baptist  schools  in  North 
Carolina. 

Date  of  visit:  April,  19x5. 

RUTHERFORD  COUNTY— RUTHERFORDTON. 
WESTERN  UNION  ACADEMY. 

Principal:  P.  F.  Mak>y. 

A  school  of  elementary  grade  with  a  few  pupils  in  secondary  subjects.  It  was  founded  by  the  local 
Baptist  Association,  by  which  it  is  owned  and  controlled.    The  school  term  is  7  months. 

Attendance. — ^Total,  102;  there  were  35  boarders.  The  classroom  work  is  fairly  well  done.  Some 
garden  work  is  done  by  the  boys  and  sewing  by  the  girls. 

Teachers. — ^Total,  5;  all  colored. 

Financial,  igij-14. — ^The  more  important  financial  items  were: 

Income,  excluding  noneducational  receipts $x,  844 

Expenditures,  less  noneducational  receipts 2, 228 

Value  of  plant 5, 000 

Sources  of  income :  Baptist  Association,  $1,260;  tuition  and  fees,  $270;  donations,  $210;  other  sources, 
$104.    The  noneducational  receipts  were  from  the  boarding  department  and  amounted  to  $525. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Salaries,  $1,160;  supplies,  $800;  traveling  expenses,  $110;  student  aid,  $90; 
other  expenses,  $593. 

Plant. — Land:  Estimated  value,  $2,000.  The  land  consists  of  23  acres  on  the  outskirts  of  Ruther- 
fordton. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $2,500.  There  were  four  poorly  constructed  frame  buildings,  com- 
prising a  large  school  building,  a  small  dormitory,  and  two  cottages. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $500. 

Recommendation. — That  the  course  be  adapted  to  the  preparation  of  teachers  for  rural  districts, 
and  manual  training  and  gardening  be  made  a  required  part  of  the  course. 

Date  of  visit:  April   1914. 
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WAKE  COUNTY— WAKEFIELD. 
HICKORY  GROVE  ACADEMY. 

Principal:  S.  H.  High. 

An  elementary  school  with  one  teacher  and  24  pupils.  Though  it  is  taught  in  a  building  owned  by 
the  county,  it  is  supported  by  neighboring  Baptist  churches,  which  raise  about  $aoo  annually  to  pay  the 
teacher. 

Recommendation. — That  the  school  be  combined  with  the  public  schools. 

Date  of  visit:  December,  1914. 

WAKE  COUNTY— ZEBULON. 
ZEBULON  BAPTIST  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  Miss  M.  B.  Hilliard. 

An  elementary  school  taught  in  a  one-room  building  on  the  Baptist  Church  property.  Only  31 
pupils  attended.  It  was  taught  by  one  colored  teacher.  About  $200  is  raised  annually  by  the  church 
to  pay  the  teacher. 

Recommendation, — ^That  the  school  be  combined  with  the  public  schools. 

Date  of  visit:  December,  19x4. 

WARREN  COUNTY— NORLINA. 
SHILOH  INSTITUTE. 

Principal:  E.  M.  Bridgeford. 

An  elementary  school  with  9  pupils.  The  income  amounted  to  approximately  $xio,  all  of  which 
was  from  the  Baptist  Association.  The  plant,  estimated  value  $3,500,  consists  of  50  acres  of  land  and  a 
frame  building,  and  has  just  been  purchased  by  the  local  Baptist  Association. 

Recommendation. — That  the  school  be  combined  with  some  of  the  laxger  Baptist  schools  of  the  State. 

Date  of  visit:  February,  1914. 

OTHER  BAPTIST  SCHOOLS. 

In  addition  the  following  schools  were  reported,  but  evidence  indicates  that  they  are 

either  omt  of  existence  or  too  small  to  be  worthy  of  consideration  in  this  report. 

Bladen  County:  Clarkton,  Hodges  Normal  School. 
Craven  County:  James  City,  Atlantic  and  North  Carolina  School. 
Fotsyth  County:  Winston-Saiem,  Yadkin  Valley  High  School. 

Halifax  County:  Essex,  Essex  High  School.  Littleton,  Reedy  Creek  Institute.  Weldon,  Neuse 
River  Institute. 

Johnson  County:  Smithfield,  Johnson  Blgh  Shool. 
Northampton  County:  Garysbtu^,  Garysbtu^  High  School. 
Onslow  Cotmty:  Jacksonville,  Trent  River  High  School. 
Richmond  County:  Hamlet,  Pee  Dee  Institute. 

CATHOLIC  PARISH  SCHOOLS. 

There  are  six  Catholic  parish  schools  in  North  Carolina.    The  principal  facts  reported 
concerning  them  are  listed  below.     The  religious  interest  is  strong  in  all  of  these  schools. 

Schoob. 
St.  Joseph's  School. 
St.  Benedict's  School. 
St.  Joseph's  School 
St.  Mary's  School. 
St.  Francis'  ^hool. 
Sacred  Heart  School. 


Coanty. 

Town. 

Craven 

Newbem. 

Gaston. 

Belmont. 

Gaston. 

Gastonia. 

New  Hanover. 

Wilmington. 

Sampson. 

Newton  Grove. 

Wake. 

Nazareth. 

Attendaaoe. 

Tcachen. 

Income. 

ISO 

3 

$600 

3a 

I 

300 

40 

I 

400 

ISO 

5 

1,000 

20 

X 

aas 

IS 

z 
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EPISCOPAI.  SCHOOLS. 

Besides  the  St.  Augustine  Normal  School,  described  under  Wake  County,  there  are 
five  Episcopal  parochial  schools  in  North  Carolina.  Three  of  these  schools  were  visited 
and  are  described  in  this  summary.  The  two  whose  existence  was  verified  by  cor- 
respondence are  listed  at  the  end  of  the  summary.  The  Episcopal  Board  of  Missions 
has  records  of  other  schools,  but  their  existence  is  so  doubtful  that  they  are  not  consid- 
ered in  this  study. 

CHOWAN  COUNTY— EDENTON. 

EPISCOPAL  PAROCfflAL  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  W.  J.  Herritage,  the  local  rector. 

A  small  Episcopal  paipchial  school  with  39  pupils.  The  wife  of  the  local  rector  teaches  the  school, 
the  rector  himself  giving  some  assistance.  It  is  supported  by  tuition  amounting  to  about  $aoo,  and  is 
taught  in  the  Sunday  school  room  of  the  Episcopal  Church. 

Recommendation, — In  view  of  the  other  public  and  private  schools  in  Edenton  and  the  present 
coiidition  of  this  school,  the  effort  to  continue  the  work  does  not  seem  warranted. 

Date  of  visit:  December,  19 14. 

FRANKLIN  COUNTY— LOUISBURG. 

GOOD  SHEPHERD  PAROCHIAL  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  George  C.  PoUard. 

A  parochial  school  owned  by  the  Episcopal  diocese  of  North  Carolina  and  aided  by  the  Episcopal 
Board  of  Missions.  It  has  two  teachers  and  an  enrollment  of  137  pupils.  Practically  aU  the  work  is 
elementary.    Three  pupils  assist  in  the  teaching.    Industrial  work  is  limited  to  cooking  and  sewing. 

Financial,  igij-i4.^—'The^  income  was  $700,  of  which  $500  was  from  the  Episcopal  Board  and  $aoo 
from  tuition  and  donations.    This  was  all  used  for  teachers'  salaries. 

Plant. — Estimated  value,  $1,500.    The  plant  consists  of  an  acre  of  land  in  Louisbutg  and  a  new 

two-story  frame  building.    The  Episcopal  Board  gave  $500  toward  the  building,  and  the  rest  was  raised 

by  subscription. ' 

Recommendation. — ^That  the  Episcopal  board  endeavor  to  develop  cooperation  with  the  public- 
school  system. 

Date  of  visit:  December,  1914. 

WARREN  COUNTY— WARRENTON. 

ALL  SAINTS  MISSION  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  J.  H.  Hudson. 

A  small  parochial  school  with  50  pupils  and  one  teacher,  taught  in  the  basement  of  the  church. 
The  minister  of  the  church  is  in  charge  of  the  work.  It  is  owned  by  the  diocese  and  is  maintained  by 
the  Episcopal  Board  of  Missions.  There  were  50  pupils,  distributed  through  eight  grades,  and  one 
teacher,  a  colored  woman,  who  gave  all  her  time  to  the  school. 

Financial. — The  income  of  the  school  was  $240,  of  which  $200  was  from  the  Episcopal  Board  of  Mis- 
sions and  $40  from  tuition.    All  of  this  was  used  for  teacher's  salary. 

Recommendation. — ^The  donations  from  the  Board  of  MiflSLons  might  better  be  used  in  connection 
with  the  public  schools  or  at  one  of  the  other  Episcopal  schools  of  the  State. 

Date  of  visit:  December,  19 14. 

OTHER  EPISCOPAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  following  schools  were  reported  by  correspondence,  but  evidence  indicates 
that  they  are  not  of  sufficient  importance  to  enter  into  the  present  study: 

County.  Town^  School. 

Edgecomb.  Tarboro.  St.  Luke 's  School. 

Halifax.  Littleton.  Littleton  Mission  School. 
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LUTHERAN  SCHOOLS. 

Besides  Immanuel  Lutheran  College  the  Board  of  Colored  Missions  of  the  Evangelical 
Lutheran  Synodical  Conference  reports  eight  parochial  schools  in  North  Carolina. 
Evidence  indicates  that  they  are  not  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  considered  in  this 
study.     They  are  listed  as  follows: 

Town.  County.  School. 

Albemarle.  Stanly.  Paiochial. 

Charlotte.  Mecklenbui^.  St.  Paul's  School. 

Concord.  Cabarrus.  Grace  School. 

Fayetteville.  Cumberland.  Parochial. 

Sandy  Ridge.  Stokes.  Mount  Calvary  School. 

Salisbury.  Rowan.  St.  John's  School. 

Southern  Pines.  Moore.  Paiochial. 

Wilmington.  New  Hanover.  Paiochial. 

PRESBYTERIAN  SCHOOLS. 

The  Presbyterian  Board  of  Missions  for  Preedmen  reports  31  schools  in  North 
Carolina.  The  four  that  are  considered  of  most  importance  have  been  discussed  in 
the  county  summaries.  Of  the  others,  1 1  were  visited  and  are  discussed  below.  The 
other  16  are  listed  at  the  end  of  this  summary.  These  small  parochial  schools  are  of 
local  significance.  Many  of  them  are  considered  as  little  more  than  Sunday  schools  by 
the  Board  of  Missions.  Five  of  these  schools  are,  however,  either  maintained  in  coop- 
eration with  the  public  authorities  or  located  in  communities  where  their  limited  facili- 
ties are  needed  to  supplement  inadequate  public  schools.  These  schools  are:  Yadkin 
Academy  at  Mebane,  Gould  Academy  at  Chadboum,  Billingslee  Academy  at  States- 
ville,  Sarah  Lincoln  Academy  at  Aberdeen,  and  Dayton  Academy  at  Carthage.  The 
Presbyterian  Board  should  support  these  five  schools  only  tmtil  the  public-school  authori- 
ties are  able  to  assume  their  full  maintenance.  It  is  obvious  that  with  the  pressing 
needs  of  Biddle  University  and  the  larger  Presbyterian  schools  in  the  State,  the  money 
now  spent  on  many  of  the  smaller  schools  might  better  be  applied  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  larger  institutions. 

ALAMANCE  COUNTY— MEBANE. 
YADKIN  ACADEMY. 

Principal:  P.  J.  A.  Coxe. 

An  elementary  school  owned  by  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Missions  for  Freedmen  and  largely  sup- 
ported by  the  county  of  Alamance.  The  principal  is  the  local  pastor.  There  was  an  attendance  of 
60  pupils  in  nine  grades.  The  reported  enrollment  for  the  year  was  140.  The  school  is  taught  by  four 
colored  women. 

Financial. — ^The  income  for  1913-14  was  $1,250,  of  which  $625  was  from  the  county,  $350  from  the 
Presbyterian  Board,  $210  from  contributions,  and  $65  from  tuition.  Of  this  sum,  $1,125  ^^  expended 
for  salaries  and  $125  for  other  purposes. 

The  plant-— estimated  value,  $2,500— consists  of  five  acres  of  land  on  the  edge  of  the  village,  a 
two-story  frame  building,  and  a  little  furniture. 

Recommendations. — i.  That  the  Presbyterian  board  endeavor  to  obtain  complete  support  from  the 
county  authorities  and  the  school  turned  over  to  them. 

2.  That  instruction  in  gardening  and  elementary  industrial  subjects  be  made  a  part  of  the  regular 
course. 

Date  of  visit:  AprU,  191 5. 
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ANSON  COUNTY— WADESBORO, 

PRESBYTERIAN  PAROCHIAL. 

Teacher:  Mib.  E.  A.  McCorkle. 

A  small  school  of  five  grades,  enrolling  43  pupils,  taught  by  the  minister's  wife.  The  school  has  an 
mcome  of  $117,  of  which  I90  is  from  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Biissions  and  $27  fxx>m  tuition.  The 
schoolhouse  is  a  one-room  building  in  the  rear  of  the  church. 

Recommendation. — In  view  of  the  good  public-school  facilities  for  colored  children  in  Wadesboio 
and  the  existence  of  a  larger  private  school  there,  this  school  seems  unnecessary. 

Date  of  visit:  December,  19 14.    Facts  verified,  191 5. 

BUNCOMBE  COUNTY— ASHEVILLE. 

PRESBYTERIAN  PAROCfflAL. 

Principal:  C.  B.  Dusenbury. 

A  disorderly  elementary  school  taught  in  an  old  church  building  by  the  Presbyterian  preacher, 
his  wife,  and  a  student  teacher.  On  the  day  the  school  was  visited  there  were  130  pupils  in  10  grades, 
all  doing  elementary  work.  The  support,  amounting  to  $700,  was  paid  partly  by  the  Presbyterian 
Board  of  Missions  and  partly  by  tuition. 

Date  of  visit:  April,  1915. 

BURKE  COUNTY— MORGANTOWN. 

PRESBYTERIAN  PAROCfflAL  SCHOOL, 

Principal:  P  L.  Brodie. 

A  small  seven-grade  school,  in  session  six  months  in  the  year,  taught  by  the  Presbyterian  preacher 
and  two  members  of  his  family.  The  school  is  operated  in  a  town  where  there  are  few  colored  people. 
At  the  time  of  visit  the  school  was  not  in  session.  The  reported  enrollment  for  the  year  was  87.  Its 
support,  amotmting  to  about  $400,  is  from  the  Presb3rterian  Board  of  Missions  for  Freedmen  and  from 
tuition.  The  plant  consists  of  5  acres  of  land,  value  $200 ;  a  two-story  frame  building,  value  $1,500,  and 
equipment  valued  at  $200. 

Recommendation. — In  view  of  the  sparse  Negro  population  of  Morgantown  and  the  surrounding 
counties  the  appropriation  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  might  better  be  used  to  increase  the  efficiency  of 
the  public  school. 

Date  of  visit:  April,  1915. 

COLUMBUS  COUNTY— CHADBOURN. 
GOULD  ACADEMY. 

Principal:  H.  L.  Fuller. 

A  small  three-teacher  parochial  school  owned  by  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Missions  for  Freedmen, 
and  largely  maintained  by  Columbus  County.  The  Jeanes  Ftmd  worker  for  the  county  does  some 
teaching.    The  attendance  is  144,  all  elementary.    The  reported  enrollment  for  the  year  was  225. 

The  reported  income  for  1913-14  was  $663.  Of  this,  $450  was  from  the  county ,  $180  from  the  Pres- 
byterian Board,  and  $$$  from  tuition.  All  the  income  is  used  to  pay  teachers'  salaries.  The  plant — 
estimated  value  $2,000 — consists  of  2  acres  in  Chadboum  and  a  four-room  schoolhouse 

Recommendation. — ^That  the  plant  be  given  to  the  county  authorities  on  condition  that  total  support 
be  taken  over  by  them. 

Date  of  visit:  December,  1914. 

FRANKLIN  COUNTY— LOUISBURG. 

PRESBYTERIAN  PAROCHIAL  SCHOOL. 

Teacher:  Miss  Zena  Hill. 

A  small  one-teacher  school  of  four  grades,  taught  in  the  rear  of  a  church.  Attendance,  22 .  The  school 
is  supported  in  part  by  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Missions  for  Freedmen  and  a  small  amount  of  tuition 
is  raised.    In  view  of  other  school  facilities  in  Louisburg,  there  is  no  need  for  this  school. 

Date  of  visit:  December,  1914. 
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IREDELt  COUNTY— STATESVILtE. 

BILUNGSLEE  ACADEMY. 

Principal:  J.  C.  Dockefy. 

An  elementary  school  with  28  pupils  in  attendance  and  a  total  of  80  enrolled.  The  school  tenn  is 
seven  months.  The  school  provided  for  a  small  amount  of  gardening  and  sewing.  The  teachers  are  the 
pastor  and  three  colored  women  The  Presbyterian  Board  of  Missions  owns  the  plant,  which  consists  of  6 
acresof  land  and  a  two-story  frame  building.  The  estimated  value  of  the  plant  is  $2 ,000.  The  board  pays 
the  pastor 's  salary  and  contributes  toward  other  salaries.  In  addition  a  small  amount  is  raised  by  tuition. 
The  total  income  is  approximately  $500. 

Recommendation. — In  view  of  the  proximity  of  this  school  to  public  schools,  and  in  view  of  the  small 
Negio  population  of  Statesville,  this  school  should  be  with  the  public  school. 

Date  of  visit:  December,  19 14. 

MOORE  COUNTY— ABERDEEN. 

SARAH  UNCOLN  ACADEMY. 

Principal:  W.  J.  Rankin. 

A  small  parochial  school  of  elementary  grade,  owned  by  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Missions  for 
Peedmen  and  supported  partly  by  that  board  and  partly  by  tuition.  There  was  an  attendance  of  55 
on  day  of  visit,  with  a  few  pupUs  in  each  of  the  eight  grades.  There  were  three  teacheis — ^the  pastor  of  the 
church,  his  wife,  and  one  assistant.  The  income  of  the  school  amounts  to  about  $600,  all  of  which  is  used 
for  teachers'  salaries.    Of  this  sum,  $395  is  from  the  Presbyterian  Board  and  the  balance  from  tuition. 

There  is  no  public  school  for  the  800  Negroes  in  Aberdeen.  A  public  ftmd,  to  erect  a  school  for 
colored  children,  is  now  accumulating. 

Recommendation, — Efforts  should  be  made  to  combine  the  public  and  private  funds  to  support  one 
good  public  school. 

Date  of  visit:  December,  19 14. 

MOORE  COUNTY— CARTHAGE. 
DAYTON  ACADEMY. 

Principal:  I.  H.  Russell. 

A  small  three-teacher  parochial  school  owned  and  maintained  by  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Mis- 
sions for  Freedmen.  There  were  47  pupils  present  on  the  day  of  visit,  all  of  whom,  were  elementary. 
The  reported  enrollment  for  the  year  was  140.  The  principal  also  teaches  a  night  school  with  an  enroll- 
ment of  27.  The  income  for  19 13-14  was  $301,  of  which  $217  was  from  the  Presbyterian  Board  and  $84 
from  tuition.  This  was  all  expended  for  teachers'  salaries.  The  plant,  estimated  value,  $1,500,  con- 
asts  of  a  six-room  frame  building  and  two  acres  of  ground.  There  is  a  three-room  cottage  on  the  school 
grounds,  which  is  not  used  at  present.  The  school  building  is  not  in  good  repair,  and  the  seating  facili- 
ties are  poor. 

Recommendation. — There  is  a  present  need  for  this  school,  but  with  the  development  of  the  public 
schools  it  should  become  part  of  the  public-school  system  or  be  combined  with  one  of  the  larger  insti- 
tutions. 

Date  of  visit:  December,  19x4. 

ROBESON  COUNTY— LUMBERTON. 
REDSTONE  ACADEMY. 

Principal:  J.  H.  Hayswood. 

An  elementary  school  with  a  few  pupils  in  high-school  subjects  and  a  small  boarding  department* 
It  was  founded  in  1904  and  is  owned  and  maintained  by  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Missions  for  Freedmen. 
The  school  term  is  seven  months. 

An  attendance  of  90  pupils  was  claimed.  Only  seven  are  studying  secondary  subjects.  The 
zz  grades  are  taught  by  the  principal  and  four  women  teachers. 

Financial. — Exclusive  of  receipts  from  the  boarding  department,  the  income  of  the  school  was 
about  $860,  of  which  $600  was  from  the  Presbyterian  Board  and  $260  from  tuition  and  fees.  This  was 
ofbet  by  an  expenditure  of  $600  for  salaries,  $110  for  fuel,  and  $65  for  other  expenses. 
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Plant. — Estimated  value,  $2,^30.  The  property  consists  of  four  acres  of  land,  two  frame  buildings, 
and  meager  equipment. 

Recommendation. — In  view  of  the  fact  that  there  is  a  good  public  school  for  Negroes  in  Lumberton, 
and  one  other  private  school  which  is  doing  fairly  good  work,  this  school  should  be  discontinued  and 
the  ftmds  transferred  to  another  school  or  used  for  the  improvement  of  the  public  school. 

Date  of  visit:  December,  1914. 

WAKE  COUNTY— WAKE  FOREST. 

WAKE  FOREST  NORMAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  A.  L.  Yoimg. 

A  privately  controlled  elementary  school  with  a  few  secondary  pupils.  There  were  38  pupils  in 
attendance.  The  plant  is  poor  and  management  doubtful.  The  school  was  formerly  a  parochial  school 
and  still  receives  a  small  appropriation  from  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Missions  for  Freedmen.  It  i  s 
owned  by  a  board  of  five  trustees  but  is  controlled  by  the  principal. 

The  school  is  taught  by  three  full-time  and  two  part-time  teachers,  two  of  whom  are  men.  The 
principal,  in  addition  to  teaching,  conducts  a  small  store  and  spends  part  of  his  time  soliciting  money. 

Financial,  jgij-14. — No  systematic  accounts  are  kept.  The  principal  keeps  a  list  of  donations  in  a 
memorandum  book.  As  far  as  could  be  determined  the  income  for  19x3-14  was  $2,460,  most  of  which 
was  from  donations.  About  half  of  this  sum  was  used  for  running  expenses  and  the  balance  on  new 
building.  The  indebtedness  was  $2 , 2 2  a ,  of  which  $1 , 202  was  on  the  uncompleted  building,  $2 20  on  notes 
payable  for  supplies,  and  $800  due  the  principal  on  land  he  had  sold  to  the  school. 

Plant. — Estimated  value,  $5,000.  The  school  owns  2}4  acres  of  land  in  the  town.  A  large  frame 
building  of  30  rooms  is  now  in  course  of  erection.  The  school  building  contains  5  rooms,  3  of  which  are 
used  for  classrooms.    Two  small  cottages  are  used  for  teachers'  homes. 

Recommendation. — This  school  should  not  expect  other  than  local  support. 

Date  of  visit:  December,  1914. 

OTHER  PRESBYTERIAN  SCHOOLS. 

The  following  schools  were  also  reported  by  the  Presbyterian  Board,  but  evidence 
indicates  that  they  are  hardly  worthy  of  consideration  in  this  report.  They  are  transi- 
tory in  nature  and  frequently  move  when  the  pastor  goes  to  a  new  church.  They  are 
listed  as  follows. 

County.  Town.  County.  Town. 

Alamance.  Mebane.  Mecklenbuig.  Pineville. 

Alamance.  Graham.  Richmond.  Hamlet. 

Bladen.  Elizabethtawn.  Scotland.  Laurinburg. 

Caldwell.  Lenoir.  Surrey.  Mount  Airy. 

Craven.  Newbem.  Wake.  Raleigh. 

Forsyth.  Winston-Salem.  Wilson.  Elm  Qty. 

Granville.  Fairport.  Yadkin.  Booneville. 

Henderson.  Hendersonville.  Hoke.  Raeford. 

SCHOOLS  OF  MISCELLANEOUS  DENOMINATIONS. 

In  addition  to  the  denominational  schools  already  described,  there  are  two  other 
small  denominational  schools  in  North  Carolina.  These  schools  are  maintained  by  the 
African  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion  and  the  Methodist  Episcopal  denominations.  In 
view  of  the  uncertainty  of  their  support  and  the  need  of  the  larger  schools  in  the  State 
maintained  by  these  denominatins,  their  present  condition  does  not  justify  the  effort 
to  continue  their  work. 
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BLADEN  COUNTY— C;uaUCTON. 

\FRICAN  METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  ZION  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  Mrs.  A.  L.  Lomax. 

A  one-teacher  elementary  school  of  seven  grades,  with  an  attendance  of  30  pupils.  There  is  no 
material  di£Ference  in  the  grade  of  work  or  the  facilities  of  this  private  school  and  the  public  school 
which  is  located  next  door  to  it.  It  is  owned  by  the  District  Conference  of  the  African  Methodist 
Episcopal  Zion  Church*  and  its  support  comes  in  part  from  the  conference  and  in  part  from  tuition. 
The  incpme  is  about  $2  50. 

The  plant,  estimated  value  $1,500,  consists  of  2  acres  of  land,  a  very  crude  building  which  has 
never  been  finished,  and  equipment  valued  at  $300. 

Recommendation. — ^That  effort  be  made  to  combine  this  private  school  with  the  public  school  next 
door  so  that  a  full-time  two-teacher  school  may  be  operated  instead  of  two  small  one-teacher  schools 
with  short  terms. 

Date  of  visit:  April,  19x5. 

CLEVELAND  COXraTY— LAWNDALE. 
DOUGLAS  ACADEMY. 

A  four-teacher  elementary  school  formerly  maintained  by  the  American  Missionary  Association. 
It  was  sold  to  the  Western  North  Carolina  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  and  is  to  be 
reopened  and  supported  by  the  Conference. 

The  plant,  worth  about  $4,500,  consists  of  two  2-story  frame  buildings  and  10  acres  of  land  near  Lawn- 
dale  Junction. 

INDEPENDENT  SCHOOLS. 

Besides  the  schools  discussed  in  the  county  summaries,  there  are  seven  small  inde- 
pendent schools  in  North  Carolina.  The  James  City  primary  school  is  taught  for  tuition 
and  should  continue  only  until  the  public  schools  are  adequate.  The  school  at  Rock- 
ingham should  be  merged  with  the  public-school  system.  The  other  five  schools  are 
extremely  doubtful  in  management.  As  their  maintenance  is  dependent  upon  individual 
initiative,  donations  should  be  withheld. 

ANSON  COUNTY— PEE  DEE. 

BARRETT  COLLEGIATE  AND  INDUSTRIAL  INSTITUTE. 

President:  A.  M.  Barrett. 

A  one  teacher  school  with  six  pupils.  It  is  owned  by  the  principal.  The  income  anxmnted  to 
approximately  $300,  all  of  which  was  from  donations  and  was  used  to  pay  the  teacher.  The  plant, 
estimated  value  $3»ooo,  consists  of  28  acres  of  land,  an  old  brick  building,  and  equipment  valued  at 
$500.    The  building  was  dirty  and  in  bad  repair. 

Recommendation. — ^This  school  should  not  expect  other  than  local  support. 

Date  of  visit:  December,  1914. 

CRAVEN  COUNTY— JAMES  CITY  (NEWBERN). 

JAMES  CITY  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  M.  F.  Sawyer. 
A  private  school  taught  by  the  principal  and  supported  by  the  tuition,  which  amounts  to  approod- 
mately  $200  a  year.    There  were  30  in  attendance  on  day  of  visit.    The  school  is  taught  in  a  house 
next  to  the  principal's  home. 

Recommendation. — This  school  should  not  expect  other  than  local  support. 

Date  of  visit:  December,  1914. 
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EDGECOMBE  COUNTY— ROCKY  MOUNT. 
ROCKY  MOUNT  INDUSTRIAL  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Prmcipal:  J.  B.  Harper. 

An  elementary  school  with  a  few  pupils  in  secondary  subjects.  It  is  owned  by  a  private  board  of 
trustees  and  supported  by  tuition.  The  105  pupils  are  taught  by  four  teachers.  Although  such  sub- 
jects as  Latin,  rhetoric,  and  civil  government  were  reported  in  the  higher  classes,  the  spelling  and  writ- 
ing of  the  pupils  indicated  that  they  are  hardly  more  advanced  than  low-grade*  elementary  pupils. 

The  income  amounted  to  approximately  $500,  all  of  which  was  from  tuition. 

The  plant,  estimated  value  $1,100,  consists  of  a  small  lot,  a  4-room  frame  building,  and  equipment 
valued  at  $100.  The  looms  were  crowded  and  the  seats  poor.  There  is  a  mortgage  indebtedness  of 
$500  on  the  plant. 

Recommendation, — ^That  the  trustees  endeavor  to  have  the  public-school  facilities  improved  so 
that  this  poorly  managed  private  school  may  not  be  needed. 

Date  of  visit:  December,  1914. 

FRANKLIN  COUNTY— LOUISBURG. 
LOUISBURG  NORMAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL 

Principal:  S.  P.  Hawkins. 

The  principal  claims  to  have  an  elementary  school  with  an  attendance  of  40  pupils.  Though  the 
building  was  visited  on  two  school  days,  no  pupils  were  discovered.  The  plant,  estimated  value  $a,ooo, 
consists  of  about  an  acre  of  land,  a  two^story  frame  building,  and  equipment  valued  at  $300. 

Recommendation. — ^That  all  donations  be  withheld. 

Date  of  visit:  December,  1914. 

MOORE  COUNTY— SOUTHERN  PINES. 
THE  INDUSTRIAL  UNION  INSTITUTE  TRAINING  SCHOOL  AND  ORPHANAGE. 

Principal:  James  M.  Henderson. 

A  poorly  managed  school  with  a  few  pupils.  The  work  has  practically  no  educational  value. 
Though  the  school  is  incorporated,  the  ownership  is  largely  in  the  control  of  the  principal,  who  spends 
most  of  his  time  soliciting  funds.  The  principal  and  his  wife  and  three  others  are  employed  as  teachers. 
Thirty  pupils  were  present  on  day  of  visit.    Of  these  nine  were  orphans. 

Financial,  jgjj-J4, — ^The  income,  exclusive  of  the  boarding  department  and  farm,  amounted  to 
approximately  $i,aoo,  which  was  raised  through  donations,  tuition,  and  entertainments.  The  boarding 
department  and  farm  were  said  to  be  self-sustaining.  All  of  the  income  was  expended  for  salaries  and 
running  expenses. 

Plant. — Estimated  value,  $11,800.  The  plant  consists  of  4  acres  of  land  on  the  edge  of  town,  24 
acres  a  miles  from  town,  7  small,  poorly-constructed  frame  houses,  and  equipment  valued  at  $600. 

Recommendation. — ^This  school  should  not  expect  other  than  local  support. 

Date  of  visit:  March,  1915. 

RICHMOND  COUNTY— ROCKINGHAM. 

ROCKINGHAM  NORMAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  TRADING  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  W.  C.  DeBerry. 

An  elementary  school  controlled  by  a  board  of  10  trustees,  two  of  whom  are  white.  The  school  was 
founded  in  19 10  by  the  principal  and  his  wife  and  the  school  property  in  Rockingham  is  owned  by 
them.    The  trustees  are  to  hold  the  title  to  the  farm  which  the  school  is  trying  to  purchase . 

Attendance. — ^Total,  83.  Only  one  pupil,  who  was  an  assistant  teacher,  was  doing  secondary  work. 
About  10  pupils  board  at  the  school.    The  reported  enrollment  for  the  year  was  116. 

Teachers. — ^Total,  6;  all  colored;  male  i,  female  5.  Three  other  teachers  give  part  of  their  time  to 
the  school. 
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OrganigaHdii. — ^All  the  classes  are  small.  Little  emphasis  is  placed  on  indtistrial  work.  The  boys 
in  the  advanced  classes  are  taught  blacksmithing  and  woodworking  in  a  shop  in  Rockingham. 

Financial,  ipjj-14. — ^As  far  as  could  be  determined  from  the  meager  financial  records  the  more 
important  items  for  the  year  were: 

Income,  excluding  noneducational  receipts $1, 383 

ESkpenditures,  less  noneducational  receipts 2, 057 

Indebtedness 4, 745 

Value  of  plant 8, 500 

Sources  of  income:  Tuition  and  fees,  $1,265;  school  entertainments  and  donations,  $1x8.  The 
noneducational  receipts  were  from  the  boarding  department  and  amounted  to  $605. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Teachers'  salaries,  $1,200;  supplies  for  boarding  department,  $490;  equip- 
ment, $336;  power,  light,  and  heat,  $331;  repairs,  $130;  other  expenses,  $175. 

Indebtedness:  The  indebtedness  was  in  the  form  of  mortgage  on  the  school  plant. 

Plant — Land:  Estimated  value,  $4,000.  The  school  campus  consists  of  a  large  city  lot.  A  farm 
of  210  acres  2  miles  from  Rockingham  is  being  purchased. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $3,000.  The  one  building  which  is  used  for  girls'  dormitory  and 
classrooms  is  a  two-story  frame  structure.  Another  small  house  is  rented  for  the  boys'  dormitory.  The 
school  building  is  poorly  constructed  but  fairly  well  kept. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $1,000,  of  which  $650  was  in  furniture  and  $350  in  farm 
implements,  live  stock,  and  other  equipment. 

Recommendations. — i.  That  contributions  be  withheld  so  long  as  the  school  property  is  owned  by 
the  principal.^ 

2.  That  the  county  authorities  make  this  school  a  part  of  the  public-school  system  and  use  it  as  a 
county  training  school. 

Date  of  visit:  December,  1914. 

WAKE  COUNTY— RALEIGH. 
LATTA  UNIVERSITY. 

Principal:  M.  L.  Latta. 

No  such  institution  exists,  though  a  representative  of  the  venture  was  soliciting  in  19 16.  At  one 
time,  it  appears,  a  few  pupils  attended  as  elementary  day  pupils,  but  all  pretense  of  teaching  was  aban- 
doned many  years  ago.  The  name  "  Latta  University' '  has  been  used  for  a  number  of  years  as  a  means 
of  soliciting  funds,  ostensibly  for  the  school,  but  actually  for  the  principal. 

The  soK:alled  "  Latta  University' '  was  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  North  Carolina  in  1894.  Title 
to  the  property,  which  has  apparently  been  acquired  by  funds  contributed  for  the  supposed  school, 
is  vested  in  the  principal's  wife.  The  property,  at  the  present  time,  consists  of  300  acres  of  valuable 
land  on  the  outskirts  of  Raleigh,  a  comfortable  cotts^e  used  for  the  home  of  the  principal,  and  a  dilapi- 
dated frame  building  formerly  used  for  teaching  a  few  pupils.  The  land  is  now  said  to  be  worth  over 
$2S,ooo. 

Latta,  who  professes  to  be  a  minister  and  uses  the  title  "  Reverend, ' '  wrote  a  400-page  book, 
"The  History  of  My  Life  and  Work."  The  following  statement  made  on  page  55  of  this  book  is  a 
good  illustration  of  the  many  extravagant  statements  made  in  the  interest  of  this  fraud: 

"Latta  University  is  located  in  West  Raleigh,  N.  C,  i  mile  west  from  the  capitol  building.  The 
location  is  the  very  best  that  could  be  desired  ror  this  school,  bein^  outside  the  busy  city,  but  within 
easy  reaeh  by  means  of  the  electric  street  cars,  which  run  near  the  mstitution.  It  is  one  of  the  latest 
schools  in  the  South  in  everv  respect,  having  capacity  to  accommodate  more  than  fourteen  hunched 
students.    We  have  twenty-three  buildings  on  the  campus. ' ' 

Recommendation. — ^That  all  donations  be  withheld. 

1  See  rroominfndatinnt  in  tunmunr  dutpter,  p.  as. 
46927^— BuU.  39—17 80 
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SCHOOL  FACILITIES  IN  THE  STATE. 

There  are  137,612  Negroes  in  Oklahoma,  forming  8.3  per  cent  of  the  total  popula- 
tion. The  increase  in  the  Negro  population  was  82,000,  or  147  per  cent,  between  1900  and 
19 10.  This  is  the  largest  percentage  of  increase  in  Negro  population  for  any  of  the  States. 
The  Negroes  constitute  9.8  per  cent  of  all  persons  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits  in  the 
State,  the  number  of  farms  cultivated  by  them  having  increased  107.9  P^^  <^c^^  between 
1900  and  1910.  As  fanners,  renting  and  owning  land,  they  have  charge  of  1,066,863 
acres;  as  farm  laborers  they  undoubtedly  cultivate  a  much  larger  area.  While  the 
United  States  census  indicates  hopeful  progress  in  the  decrease  of  illiteracy  and  in  the 
improvement  of  health  conditions,  illiterates  are  still  17.7  per  cent  of  the  colored  people 
10  years  of  age  and  over,  and  over  6.2  per  cent  of  the  children  10  to  14  years  of  age,  and 
the  death  rate  is  very  high.  In  view  of  these  facts  it  is  important  to  note  the  following 
summary  of  the  public  school  facilities  and  educational  needs  of  Oklahoma  as  they  are 
shuwn  in  the  reports  of  the  United  States  census  and  the  State  Superintendent  of  Edu- 
cation. 

White.  Negro. 

Foptilation,  1910 i,  444, 531  137, 6ia 

Children  6  to  14  yean  of  age  in  State,  1910 308,715  30,818 

Childten,  6  to  14,  in  5a  counties,  1910 ' 227, 489  38, 449 

Teachers'  salaries  in  public  schools,  5a  counties,  2912-13  > $3, 232, 706  $283, 385 

Teachers 'salaries  per  child  6  to  14  in  52  counties $14.21  19*96 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910 4.  i  17.  7 

Percentage  living  in  rural  communities,  1910 8a  7  73.  z 

Pvblic  appropriations. — ^The  public-school  teachers  of  Oklahoma  received  $3,516,091 
in  salaries  in  1912-13.  Of  this  sum  $3,232,706  was  for  the  teachers  of  227,489  white 
children  and  $283,384  for  the  teachers  of  28,449  colored  children.  On  a  per  capita  basis 
this  is  $14.21  for  each  white  child  and  $9.96  for  each  colored  child.  Map  22  presents 
these  per  capita  figures  for  each  county  in  Oklahoma,  the  proportion  of  Negroes  being 
indicated  by  the  shading.  It  will  be  noted  that  in  the  large  majority  of  the  counties  of 
the  State  the  Negroes  form  less  than  10  per  cent  of  the  total  population,  and  in  no  county 
do  they  form  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  relatively  high  per  capita  is  partly 
due  to  this  wide  distribution  of  Negro  population.  The  following  table  gives  the  ex- 
penditures for  county  groups  based  on  the  percentage  of  Negro  population: 

White 

tdioolpop-  Negro  school  PercapKa  PercAulU 

County  group.    PeroenUge  of  Negro  popuktioo.                                                ulatkn.  poptalation.  for  white,  for  Negro. 

Counties  under  10  per  cent 148,926  6,276  $13.50  $13.18 

Ocmnties  ioto25percent 55, 029  9, 791  15. 01  8. 65 

Counties  2  5  to  50  per  cent 23,534,  12,382  16.79  ^37 

*  Only  59  counties  in  Oklahoma  are  included.    The  remaining  aj  counties  have  on  inappreciable  Negro  populatioa. 

*  Teachers'  salaries  furnished  by  State  department  of  education. 
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In  addition  to  the  expenditures  for  public  schools,  the  State  appropriated  $640,863 
to  maintain  for  white  pupils  two  preparatory  schools,  six  normal  schools,  and  three 
institutions  of  higher  learning.  For  colored  pupils  the  State  appropriated  $36,000  to 
maintain  the  State  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  School,  which  also  receives  Federal 
funds. 

Private  financial  aid. — The  four  private  schools  for  colored  people  in  Oklahoma  have 
an  annual  income  of  $4,026,  a  property  valuation  of  $9,300,  and  an  attendance  of  289 
pupils,  practically  all  of  whom  are  elementary.  Only  one  of  these  is  considered  an  impor- 
tant part  of  the  educational  system  of  the  State.  The  two  small  Catholic  schools  and 
the  small  colored  Methodist  Episcopal  school  are  described  under  ownership  groups  on 
page  467. 

Attendance. — ^The  United  States  census  reported  30,818  colored  children  6  to  14 
years  of  age,  of  whom  23,581  or  76.5  per  cent  were  attending  school.  The  average  length 
of  the  school  term  for  the  State  is  6.5  months.  The  cities  with  a  sufficient  number  of 
Negroes  of  school  age  have  fairly  good  public  high  schools.  Five  4-year  high  schools  are 
maintained  and  there  are  probably  10  to  12  other  town  schools  which  enroll  a  few  pupils 
above  the  elementary  grades. 

Teacher  training,  agricultural  courses,  and  industrial  instruction  for  colored  people 
are  limited  to  the  high  schools  and  the  State  school.  The  State  school  has  been  so  ham- 
pered by  poor  management  that  these  courses  have  not  been  effective.  All  of  the  high 
schools  have  industrial  training  and  some  of  them  have  courses  in  gardening. 

SUMMARY   OP   EDUCATIONAL   NEEDS. 

1.  The  strengthening  and  extension  of  the  elementary  school  system.  The  only 
agencies  able  to  supply  this  need  are  the  State,  the  county,  and  the  local  public-school 
districts. 

2.  The  increase  of  teacher-training  facilities.  The  policies  of  the  State  school 
should  be  directed  to  this  end.  The  counties,  or  groups  of  adjacent  counties,  should 
endeavor  to  organize  central  training  schools  where  secondary,  industrial,  and  teacher- 
training  facilities  may  be  provided. 

3.  More  provision  for  instruction  in  gardening,  household  arts,  and  simple  industrial 
training.  In  addition  to  suppl3dng  more  trained  teachers,  central  schools  developed  as 
a  part  of  the  public  school  system  shotdd  provide  instruction  in  these  branches.  In 
developing  this  work  the  counties  should  realize  the  possibilities  of  industrial  supervisors 
such  as  those  provided  by  the  Jeanes  Fund. 

PRIVATE  AND  HIGHER  SCHOOLS. 

The  private  and  higher  schools  are  herewith  described.  Counties  and  cities  in  which 
the  more  important  institutions  are  located  are  presented  as  a  background  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  individual  schools.     The  counties  are  arranged  in  alphabetical  order. 

LOGAN  COUNTY. 

White.  Negro. 

Population,  1910 23,  510  8, 196 

Children  6  to  14  years  of  age,  1910 4>  608  i,  976 

Teachers*  salaries  in  public  schools,  1912-13 $79, 087  $26, 070 

Teachers'  salaries  per  child  6  to  14  in  county $17.  x6  $13. 19 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910 x.  9  16. 9 


The  rural  population  is  63.3  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  number  trf  teachers  is  105 
in  white  schools  and  41  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance  is  4,097  white 
pu[nls  and  1,604  colored  pupils. 


PamtM*  KcfTO  in  Che  popnlatloii. 

Vadn  le  pa  cmt. 


r  Oklahoma  on 

Hie  upper  figure  in  each  county  is  for  i^te  children,  Ihe  lower  for  colored.  The  shading  indicates 
the  percentage  of  Negroes  in  the  total  population. 

These  statistics  indicate  that  the  public-school  facilities  are  fairly  satisfactory.  The 
city  of  Guthrie  maintains  a  good  high  school  for  colored  people  and  the  State  Agrictiltural 
and  Mechanical  School  for  Negroes  is  located  at  Langston,  in  this  county. 
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GUTHRIE. 
FAVER  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  George  W.  Carry. 

A  dty  high  school  offering  four  years  of  secondary  work  with  some  industrial  train- 
ing for  girls. 

Attettdance, — Secondary,  85;  male  28,  female  57. 

Teachers, — Secondary,  5;  all  colored;  male  3,  female  2. 

Organization. — Secondary:  The  course  includes:  Latin,  3  years;  English,  4;  mathe- 
matics, 4;  history,  2 ;  physics,  2 ;  psychology  and  physical  geography.  Domestic  science 
is  elected  by  a  few  of  the  girls. 

Plant, — Estimated  value,  $12,000.  The  plant  consists  of  a  dty  lot  and  a  neat 
two-story  frame  building  and  good  equipment. 

Date  of  visit:  December,  191 5. 

LANGSTON. 

COLORED  AGRICULTURAL  AND  NORMAL  UNIVERSITY. 

President:  J.  M.  Marquess.^ 

A  secondary  school  with  a  large  elementary  enrollment  and  a  few  pupils  in  college 
subjects.  Industries  and  agriculture  are  subordinated  to  literary  studies.  The  insti- 
tution has  been  seriously  hampered  by  ineffective  administration. 

The  school  was  organized  by  the  Territorial  Legislature  4n  1897  and  is  supported 
by  State  appropriations  and  the  Federal  funds  for  agricultural  and  mechanical  education. 
It  is  under  the  direct  control  of  a  subcommittee  of  the  State  board  of  education. 

Attendance, — ^Total,  408;  elementary  219,  secondary  144,  teacher  training  23, 
commercial  11,  and  collegiate  11.  Of  the  205  pupils  above  the  seventh  grade,  82  were 
male,  123  female;  168  were  boarders,  20  were  from  Langston,  129  from  other  parts  of 
Oklahoma,  and  56  from  other  States.  There  were  93  from  farm  homes.  The  reported 
enrollment  for  the  year  was  478. 

Teachers  and  workers, — Total,  28;  all  colored;  male  18,  female  10;  grade  and 
academic  teachers  12,  music  2,  agriculture  2,  boys'  industries  4,  girls'  industries  3, 
nurse  training  2,  matrons  3. 

Organization, — Elementary:  The  dementary  division,  limited  to  the  four  upper 
grades,  is  the  largest  in  the  school.  Owing  to  the  small  number  of  teachers  assigned, 
the  classes  range  as  high  as  65,  75,  and  80  to  a  teacher  during  the  winter  when  the  greatest 
number  are  in  attendance. 

Secondary :  A  large  majority  of  the  pupils  above  the  elementary  grades  are  taking 
a  four-year  course  composed  of  the  traditional  high-school  subjects,  induding  Latin  and 
German.  One  of  the  teachers  reports  Greek.  Many  of  the  schedules  outlined  by  the 
pupils  are  too  heavy  and  complicated  for  good  work.  The  normal  course  continues  the 
secondary  work  for  two  years  with  courses  in  physiology,  theory  and  history  of  educa- 
tion, and  a  very  limited  amount  of  practice  teaching  in  the  lowest  dass  in  the  institu- 
tion. The  commercial  pupils  combine  secondary  subjects  with  the  study  of  stenography, 
typewriting,  and  bookkeeping. 

College:  The  college  division  indudes  11  students  scattered  through  four  classes. 
The  waste  involved  in  this  is  accentuated  by  the  fact  that  the  entire  institution  has  only 

1  Blected  since  date  of  visit. 
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12  grade  and  academic  teachers,  and  classes  range  from  30  or  40  pupils  in  the  prepara- 
tory division  to  70  and  80  in  the  elementary  classes. 

Industrial:^  Pour  teachers  of  boys'  industries  are  employed.  The  equipment  is 
ample.  The  time  required  is  15  hours  a  week.  The  trades  reported  are  blacksmithing 
with  7  pupils,  carpentry  13,  foundry  work  7,  and  mechanical,  electrical,  and  steam 
engineering  13.  The  school  has  neither  equipment  nor  teachers  for  the  engineering 
courses  reported. 

Courses  in  cooking  and  sewing  are  taught  by  three  teachers.  The  equipment  is 
satisfactory.  The  school  boarding  department  is  conducted  without  regard  to  the  course 
in  domestic  science. 

Agriculture:  The  elaborate  courses  of  this  division  are  handled  by  only  one  teacher. 
The  equipment  consists  of  a  large  farm  and  a  good  supply  of  farm  implements.  Only 
nine  pupils  have  selected  agriculture  as  their  chosen  vocation.  Elementary  pupils  have 
theory  and  practice  of  gardening. 

Discipline:  Direction  of  students  in  the  dormitories  and  on  the  grounds  was  weak. 
Supervision  of  the  girls'  dormitories  was  done  largely  by  student  monitors.  No  paid 
matron  or  teacher  lived  in  these  dormitories. 

Financial,  1912-13. — ^The  principal  books  were  kept  in  the  office  of  the  State  super- 
intendent of  education  at  Oklahoma  City.  The  only  records  kept  at  the  school  were  of 
tuition,  and  of  the  boarding  department,  which  is  conducted  privately  by  the  president.' 
An  elaborate  registration  system  was  used  which  entailed  delay,  expense,  and  much 
unnecessary  work.  As  far  as  could  be  determined  the  more  important  items  for  the 
year  ending  June  30,  191 3,  were  as  follows: 

Income,  excluding  noneducational  receipts $46, 400 

Expenditures,  less  noneducational  receipts 38>  1S3 

Value  of  plant i53»  837 

Sources  of  income:  State  appropriation,  $36,000;  Federal  funds,  $10,400.  The  non- 
educational  receipts  amounted  to  $18,327,  of  which  $17,550  was  from  the  boarding 
department,  $626  from  the  farm,  and  $151  from  the  shops. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Salaries,  $27,806;  materials,  $18,663;  light  and  fuel,  $2,660; 
student  labor,  $2,069;  advertising  and  printing,  $2,040;  outside  labor,  $1,738;  equipment, 
$1,269;  repairs,  $231;  postage  and  sundry  expenses,  $34. 

Plant. — Land:  Estimated  value,  $16,000.  The  school  site  comprises  320  acres  of 
land,  with  about  200  acres  under  cultivation.  The  general  appearance  of  the  school 
campus  could  be  greatly  improved. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $107,500.  There  are  six  school  buildings  and  a  bam, 
all  in  good  repair.  The  main  building  is  a  substantial  pressed-brick  structure  containing 
offices,  classrooms,  assembly  room,  and  laboratories.  The  dormitories,  two  for  young 
women  and  one  for  young  men,  are  two-story  frame  buildings.  The  mechanical  build- 
ing is  built  of  unfinished  stone. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $30,327.  Scientific  apparatus,  machinery, 
and  furniture,  $24,250;  live  stock,  $3,000;  books  and  pamphlets,  $3,077. 

lowing  to  the  destruction  of  the  industrial  building  by  fire,  most  of  this  work  was  temporarily  diacootinued. 
*  Since  date  of  visit  the  boarding  department  has  been  let  out  on  contract. 
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Recommendations, — i.  That  supervision  of  dormitories  and  grounds  be  impioved, 
and  especially  that  paid  matrons  be  placed  in  charge  of  the  girls'  dormitories. 

2.  That  classes  be  reorganized  to  give  more  teachers  to  the  lower  grades. 

3.  That  agrictdtural  and  industrial  instruction  be  made  a  more  important  part  of 
the  school  work. 

4.  That  the  boarding  department  be  conducted  by  the  school  under  the  direction 
of  the  domestic-science  teacher. 

5.  That  a  simpler  and  more  effective  method  of  bookkeeping  be  installed  at  the 
school,  which  will  show  the  expenditures  for  each  department  and  make  possible  useful 
comparisons  monthly  or  annually. 

Dates  of  visits :  March,  1914;  April,  1914;  September,  1916. 

Mccurtain  county. 

Pbpulation,  1910 i3}5^  4»576 

Children  6  to  14  years  of  age,  1910 StS9^  ^f^^S     - 

Teachers'  salaries  in  public  schools,  1912-13 $53, 096  $8, 303 

Teachers'  salaries  per  child  6  to  14  in  county $14.  77  $7. 38 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910 zi.  3  28.  2 

The  entire  population  is  rural.  The  number  of  teachers  is  89  in  white  schools  and 
19  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance  is  1,958  white  pupils  and  725  colored 
pupils. 

These  statistics  indicate  the  need  for  additional  pubUc-school  facilities.  The  work 
of  the  elementary  schools  should  be  extended  and  strengthened.  Efifort  shpuld  be 
made  to  reorganize  the  AUce  Lee  Elliot  Memorial  School  in  order  to  provide  a  central 
training  institution  where  pupils  may  board  and  supplement  the  training  received  in 
the  rural  schools  of  the  county. 

VALLIANT. 
ALICE  LEE  ELLIOT  MEMORIAL  SCHOOL. 

Principal :  W.  H.  Carroll. 

An  elementary  school,  with  Umited  ^equipment,  doing  a  much-needed  work  in  a 
rural  community. 

The  school  was  founded  in  1880  by  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Missions  for  Preed- 
men  and  is  owned  and  supported  by  that  board. 

Attendance, — Total,  93.  Only  one  pupil  was  reported  as  above  the  eighth  grade. 
About  60  were  boarders.     The  enrollment  for  the  year  was  120. 

Teachers, — Total,  6;  all  colored;  male  2,  female,  4;  elementary  4,  matron  i, 
sewing  i. 

Organization. — The  classroom  work  is  fairly  satisfactory.  Little  attention  is  given 
to  the  home  life  of  the  pupils.  The  dormitories  and  boarding  department  are  care- 
lessly administered.     No  educational  use  is  made  of  the  300  acres  of  land. 

Financial^  igij-14, — ^There  were  no  accurate  accounts.     The  following  financial 

items  are  estimates  given  from  memory  by  the  principal : 

Income,  excluding  noneducational  receipts $x,  976 

Expenditure,  less  noneducational  receipts i,  976 

Value  of  plant 8, 000 

« 
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Income:  Presb3rterian  Board  of  Missions,  $1,576;  tuition  and  fees,  $400.  The  non- 
educational  receipts  were  from  the  boarding  department  and  amounted  to  $1,500. 

Expenditures:  Salaries,  $1,576;  operating  expenses,  $400. 

Plant. — ^Land:  Estimated  value,  $3,500.  There  are  about  300  acres  of  good  farm 
land,  part  of  which  is  cultivated  on  a  commercial  basis. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $4,000.  The  girls'  building,  erected  about  15  years 
ago,  is  a  large  two-story*f rame  structure  with  dormitory  rooms,  dining  hall^  and  kitchen. 
The  school  building  is  a  three-room  frame  structure  in  poor  repair.  The  boys'  dormi- 
tory is  a  small  whitewashed  building.  The  buildings  are  not  well  cared  for  and  the 
dormitory  rooms  are  crowded  and  disorderly. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $500.  The  equipment  consists  of  a  little 
furniture  for  classrooms  and  dormitories. 

RecommendcUians, — i.  That  the  dormitory  accommodations  be  improved. 

2.  That  the  land  be  used  to  teach  gardening  and  that  simple  manual  training  be 
given.* 

3.  That  the  teaching  force  be  increased  and  the  advanced  classes  given  teacher- 
training  subjects. 

Date  of  visit:  March,  1915. 

CATHOLIC  PARISH  SCHOOLS. 

There  are  two  Catholic  parish  schools  in  Oklahoma.  These  are  small  elementary 
schools.  Their  religious  interest  is  strong.  The  principal  facts  reported  concerning 
them  are  as  follows: 


Coonty. 

jlowh* 

Pupils. 

Tcftcfaen. 

Logan. 

Langston. 

Holy  Family  School. 

40 

2 

I300 

Logan. 

West  Guthrie. 

St.  Catherine's  School. 

25 

2 
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COLORED  METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  Colored  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  maintains  one  school  in  Oklahoma  at 
Boley,  described  below.  The  condition  of  the  school  hardly  justifies  the  effort  to  con- 
tinue the  work- 

OKFUSKEE  COUNTY— BOLEY. 

OKLAHOMA  NORMAL  AND  INDUSTIUAL  INSTITUTE. 

Principal:  S.  H.  Johnaon. 

A  small  elementary  day  school  with  a  few  pupils  taking  high-school  subjects.  It  is  owned  and 
controlled  by  the  Colored  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  the  State. 

AtUndance. — ^Total,  131.  All  but  18  were  below  the  eighth  grade.  In  the  so-called  eighth,  ninth, 
and  tenth  grades  the  enioUment  was  8,  6,  and  4,  respectively.  The  secondary  subjects  are  negligible. 
Industrial  work  is  limited  to  a  little  sewing. 

Teachers. — Total,  4,  all  colored;  male  2,  female  a.  The  teachers  received  their  training  at  some 
of  the  larger  Methodist  schools. 

Financial,  IQ12-IJ. — ^No  books  or  financial  records  are  kept.  According  to  a  statement  of  the  prin- 
cipal, the  income  for  the  year  amounted  to  $1,300,  all  of  which  was  from  tuition  and  church  contribu- 
tions. About  $1,200  was  expended  for  teachers'  salaries.  The  indebtedness  was  $1,150,  of  which 
$1,000  was  salaries  in  arrears  and  $150  balance  due  on  the  land. 


1  See  recommendations  in  summary  chapter,  p.  as. 
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Plant. — Estimated  value,  $1,300.  Of  this  $350  was  in  the  5-acre  tract  of  land,  I650  m  a  two-story 
frame  building,  and  $300  in  limited  classroom  equipment. 

Recommendations. — i.  That  the  school  be  combined  with  the  public  school. 
Date  of  visit:  April,  1914. 

PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

In  addition  to  the  Faver  High  School,  described  in  Logan  County,  there  are  four 
public  high  schools  for  Negroes  in  Oklahoma.  Several  other  colored  public  schools  in 
the  State  have  a  few  pupils  above  elementary  grade.  The  four  high  schools  are 
described  in  this  summary. 

MUSKOGEE  COUNTY— MUSKOGEE. 

MANUAL  TRAINING  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  C.  B.  Bryant. 

A  city  high  school ,  offering  four  years  of  secondary  work  with  good  industrial  training.  The  seventh 
and  eighth  grades,  and  one  section  of  the  sixth,  are  taught  in  the  same  building. 

Attendance, — Secondary,  138;  male  46,  female  92.  There  were  285  pupils  enrolled  in  the  three 
lower  grades. 

Teachers. — Secondary,  8,  all  colored;  male  4,  female  4.  The  teachers  devote  all  or  more  than 
half  of  their  time  to  high-school  work.  Two  others  teach  in  the  high  school,  but  give  the  larger  part 
fo  their  time  to  the  grades.  There  were  also  four  teachers  who  give  their  entire  time  to  the  sixth ,  seventh, 
and  eighth  grades. 

Organization. — Secondary:  There  are  two  courses,  the  "general  course"  and  the  "manual  training 
course."  Fifty-one  students  take  the  manual  training  course  and  87  the  general  course.  Latin  is  not 
required,  but  is  very  generally  taken  by  the  students  in  the  last  three  years  of  the  course.  The  sciences 
are  well  taught. 

Industrial:  For  the  boys  the  work  consists  of  woodwork  and  mechanical  drawing.  The  girls  have 
sewing  alternately  with  cooking.  Three  double  periods  a  week  are  devoted  to  industrial  classes.  The 
work  is  well  done. 

Plant. — Estimated  value,  $70,000.  Land:  Estimated  value,  $5,000.  The  school  lot  comprises 
somewhat  more  than  an  acre.    The  grounds  are  equipped  with  playground  apparatus. 

Building:  Estimated  value,  $60,000.    The  building  is  a  modem  brick  structtue  of  19  rooms. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $5,000.  The  movable  equipment  consists  of  desks,  indus- 
trial equipment,  and  an  excellent  library. 

Date  of  visit:  January,  1916. 

OKFUSKEE  COUNTY— BOLEY. 

BOLEY  PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  E.  M.  Watson. 

A  small  city  high  school,  offering  four  years  of  secondary  work.  The  eight  elementary  grades  are 
taught  in  the  same  building. 

Attendance. — Secondary,  25.    There  were  363  pupils  enrolled  in  the  elementary  grades. 

Teachers. — Secondary,  2,  both  colored;  male  i,  female  x.  There  were  nine  teachers  for  the 
elementary  grades. 

Organization. — Secondary:  The  classroom  work  is  fairly  well  done.  Besides  the  usual  high-school 
subjects,  there  is  some  instruction  in  cooking. 

Plant. — Estimated  value,  $15,000.  The  plant  consists  of  about  2  acres  of  town  property,  one  neat 
3-8tory  brick  building,  and  two  i -story  frame  buildings.  It  is  planned  to  use  some  of  the  land  for  gar- 
dening. 

Date  of  visit:  April,  1914. 
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OKLAHOMA  COUNTY— OKLAHOMA  CITY. 

OKLAHOMA  CITY  PUBUC  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  T.  R.  Debnam. 

A  city  high  school,  offering  four  yean  of  secondary  work  with  industrial  training.  The  elementary 
grades  are  taught  in  the  same  building.  The  plant  is  owned  by  the  county  and  the  teachers  are  paid 
from  county  ftmds,  but  the  school  is  supervised  by  the  city  superintendent. 

Attendance. — Secondary,  80;  male  2$,  female  57.    The  elementary  enrollment  was  719. 

Teachers. — Secondary,  5;  all  colored.  The  two  industrial  teachers  divide  their  time  between  the 
high  school  and  the  grades. 

Organieation. — Secondary:  The  high-school  course  covers:  English,  4  years;  mathematics,  4;  Latin, 
4;  physical  geography,  i;  physics,  i;  chemistry,  }4\  botany,  i;  history,  3;  civics,  yi\  manual  training, 
a;  domestic  science  and  art,  3. 

Industrial:  In  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  and  in  the  high  school  three  double  periods  a  week 
are  given  to  woodworking  for  boys  and  cooking  and  sewing  for  girls.  The  work  is  well  done,  but  is 
hampered  by  lack  of  space. 

Plant. — Estimated  value,  $63,750.  Land:  Estimated  value,  $ao,ooo.  The  school  site  occupies  a 
block  and  a  half. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $40,000.  The  main  building,  where  the  high-school  work  is  done,  is 
of  brick.    There  are  two  other  frame  buildings.    The  total  number  of  rooms  in  use  is  37. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $3,750.  This  includes  desks,  industrial  equipment,  and  a 
small  library. 

Date  of  visit:  January,  1916. 

TULSA  COUNTY— TULSA. 

TULSA  PUBUC  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  E.  W.  Woods. 

A  city  high  school,  organized  on  the  plan  of  six  years  of  elementary  and  six  years  of  secondary  work. 
Industrial  courses  are  provided. 

i4/<rfiiafictf.— Secondary,  40;  male  11,  female  29.  There  were  61  pupils  in  the  seventh  and  eighth 
grades  and  the  advanced  section  of  the  sixth. 

Teachers. — Secondary,  5;  all  colored;  male  4,  female  i.  All  the  teachers  devote  part  of  their 
time  to  the  lower  grades.    The  teachers  are  well  trained. 

Organieation. — Secondary:  The  subjects  of  the  four  upper  grades  are:  English,  3>^  years;  mathe- 
matics, 3>^;  Latin,  3>^;  elementary  science,  i}4\  history,  a;  psychology,  yi\  manual  training,  3; 
domestic  science  and  art,  3. 

Industrial:  All  students  in  the  sixth  and  higher  grades  spend  five  double  periods  a  week  in  indus- 
trial work.  The  industrial  work  for  girls  consbts  of  cooking  and  sewing;  for  boys,  woodworking  and 
furniture  making,  shoe  repairing,  chair  caning  and  mat  making.  This  work,  especially  in  the  lower 
grades,  is  thocxnighly  practical. 

Plant. — Estimated  value,  $6,000.  Land:  Estimated  value,  $1,000.  The  school  lot  comprises  a 
little  less  than  one  acre. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $4,000.  There  are  two  buildings,  one  of  brick  and  one  of  frame  con- 
struction.   The  high-school  classes  are  taught  in  the  frame  building,  which  is  a  temporary  structure. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $1,000.  The  equipment  consists  of  desks  and  industrial 
apparatus. 
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SCHOOL  FACILITIES  IN  THE  STATE. 

There  are  835,843  colored  people  in  South  Carolina,  forming  55.2  per  cent  of  the 
total  population.  They  constitute  68.6  per  cent  of  all  persons  engaged  in  agricultural 
pursuits  in  the  State.  The  number  of  farms  cultivated  by  them  increased  13.3  per  cent 
between  1900  and  1910.  As  farmers,  renting  and  owning  land,  they  have  charge  of 
3,939,592  acres;  as  farm  laborers  they  undoubtedly  cultivate  a  much  larger  area.  While 
the  United  States  census  indicates  hopeful  progress  in  the  decrease  of  illiteracy  and  in 
the  improvement  of  health  conditions,  illiterates  are  still  38.7  per  cent  of  the  persons 
10  years  of  age  and  over  and  23.1  per  cent  of  the  children  10  to  14  years  of  age,  and 
the  death  rate  is  almost  twice  as  high  as  that  of  the  white  people.  Such  a  degree  of 
illiteracy  and  ill  health  is  certain  evidence  of  extensive  waste  of  economic  resources  and 
human  energy.  In  view  of  these  facts,  it  is  important  to  note  the  following  summary 
of  the  public-school  facilities  and  educational  needs  of  South  Carolina  as  they  are  shown 
in  the  reports  of  the  United  States  census  and  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion: 

White.  Negro. 

Pbptilation,  19x0 679, 161  835, 843 

Children  6  to  14  yean  of  age,  1910 ^  145, 384  212, 125 

Teachers'  salaries  in  public  schools,  1911-12 $1, 454, 098  I305, 0S4 

Teachers'  salaries  per  child  6  to  14  in  State ' $10. 00  $z.  44 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910 10,  3  38.  7 

Percentage  living  in  rural  oommtmities,  1910 81. 9  87. 8 

Public  appropriations. — ^The  public-school  teachers  of  South  Carolina  received 
$1,759,182  in  salaries  in  1911-12.  Of  this  sum  $1,454,098  was  for  the  teachers  of 
i45>3S4^  white  children  and  $305,084  for  the  teachers  of  212,125  colored  children. 
On  a  per  capita  basis  this  is  $10.00  for  each  white  child  of  school  age  and  $1.44  for  each 
colored  child.'  Map  23  presents  these  per  capita  figures  for  each  county  in  South  Caro- 
lina, the  proportion  of  Negroes  being  indicated  by  the  shading.  The  inequalities  are 
greatest  in  counties  with  the  largest  proportion  of  Negroes.  The  per  capita  sums  for 
white  children  decrease  and  those  for  colored  children  increase,  with  considerable  regu* 
larity,  as  the  proportion  of  Negroes  becomes  smaller.  The  extent  of  this  regularity 
appears  in  the  following  table,  which  shows  the  per  capita  expenditure  for  county  groups 
based  on  the  percentage  of  Negro  population : 

CMtnty  groups,  pcrcentace  of  Necroet  White  school     Negro  idiool  Per  cepita    Per  ca{>ita 

in  the  populatum.  popubitioa.       populatkm.        white.  Negro. 

Counties  10  to  25  per  cent' 9»  361  3i  176  5. 34  i.  44 

Counties  25  to  50  per  cent 511961  31)669  6.67  1.68 

Counties  50  to  75  per  cent 79»  637  156, 54a  xa.  45  i.  42 

Counties  75  per  cent  and  over 4, 425  ao,  738  14.  79  x.  18 

*  Indudet  S4  Indiaiu  and  Asiatics. 

*  These  per  capita  sums  were  oomputed  by  dividing  the  tcadicrs'  salaries  ia  public  schools  by  the  number  of  children  6  to 
14  enumerated  by  the  United  States  census.  The  teachers'  salaries  were  obtained  from  the  report  of  the  State  superintendent, 
Z9za,  pp.  a$t-2i2. 

*  There  are  no  counties  in  South  Carolina  with  less  than  zo  pe  rcent  Negro  population. 
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Tbe  higb  per  capita  cost  for  white  children  in  the  "black  belt"  counties  is  partly 
explained  by  the  fact  that  they  are  few  in  number  and  widely  scattered.  The  smaller 
cost  of  schools  for  colored  children  is  partly  due  to  tbe  lower  wage  scale  of  colored  teachers 
and  partly  due  to  the  very  limited  provision  for  high-school  education.  It  is  apparent, 
hovrever,  that  these  explanations  by  no  means  account  for  the  wide  divergencies  in  the 
"black  belt"  counties.  In  addition  to  the  $1,454,098  appropriated  for  the  teachers  of 
white  public  schools  the  State  appropriated  $452,672  to  maintain  one  normal  school  and 


4  SovTH  Carouka  ok 

Thcupperfigiireineaclicouiityisfot  white  children,  the  loner  for  colored.  The  shading  indicates 
the  percentage  of  Negroes  in  the  total  papulation. 

three  institutions  of  higher  learning.  To  the  $305,084  appropriated  for  colored  public- 
school  teachers,  the  State  added  $12,614  to  supplement  the  income  of  the  State  Agri- 
cultural and  Mechanical  School,  largely  maintained  by  the  Federal  Government. 

Private  financial  aid. — The  deficiencies  in  the  expenditures  for  the  education  of  the 
colored  people  largely  explain  the  active  campaigns  for  private  schools  since  the  Civil 
War.  As  a  result  of  this  activity  the  private  schools  have  a  property  valuation  of 
$2,i26,434,anannualincomeofS2i4,379,andanattendanceof  8,616  pupils, of  whom  7,431 
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are  in  elementary  grades.  It  is  sometimes  thought  that  the  liberal  private  contributions 
to  these  schools  make  up  for  the  inequalities  in  the  public  appropriations  for  the  educa- 
tion of  white  and  colored  youth.  In  South  Carolina,  however,  the  total  expenditures  for 
both  public  and  private  schools  for  colored  people  is  far  less  than  the  expenditure  for 
white  teachers  in  public  schools  alone.  In  addition,  the  income  of  the  1 1  large  private 
white  schools  as  reported  to  the  Bureau  of  Education,  was  $319,980,  as  against  $214,379, 
the  income  of  all  colored  private  schools.  A  summary  of  the  income  and  property  of 
the  private  and  higher  colored  schools,  grouped  according  to  ownership,  is  given  in  the 
following  table: 

Nambcr  of       Aairaal  Valne  of 

■choob.  inoQUie.  property. 

Total  private  schools 60  $3x4, 379  $2,  xa6, 434 

Independent 11  51, 335  4x6, 205 

Deoominatioiial 49  X63, 144  i,  710, 329 

State  and  Federal x  449316  297,300 

According  to  this  table  the  annual  income  and  property  value  of  the  denominational 
schools  are  much  higher  than  those  of  the  independent  schools.  The  annual  income  of 
the  colored  schools  owned  by  denominations  whose  membership  is  white,  or  largely  so, 
aggregates  $125,910,  as  compared  with  $37,234  for  those  of  the  colored  denominations. 
The  property  owned  by  the  former  group  is  valued  at  $1,495,729  and  that  owned  by  the 
latter  at  $214,500.  Some  of  the  schools  owned  by  white  denominations  receive  consid- 
erable sums  of  money  from  colored  members.  The  statistics  of  the  State  and  Federal 
school,  mth  an  income  of  $44,216  and  property  valuation  of  $297,300,  are  in  striking 
contrast  with  those  of  the  private  schools.  In  addition  to  the  private  aid  shown  in  the 
table,  $3,280  was  appropriated  for  general  supervision  and  special  phases  of  education 
by  the  Jeanes  and  Slater  Funds,  and  $300  from  the  Rosenwald  Rural  School  Fund. 

While  the  total  number  of  private  schools  is  60,  only  26  play  any  important  part  in 
the  educational  activities  of  the  State.  Some  of  the  remaining  34  may  be  justified  on 
denominational  grounds;  the  majority  of  the  schools,  however,  are  so  hampered  by  small 
income  or  poor  management  that  the  State  receives  little  benefit  from  them.  The  schools 
of  the  first  group  are  described  under  their  respective  counties  and  their  location  shown 
on  Map  24.  The  schools  of  the  second  group  are  summarized  according  to  ownership  and 
discussed  at  the  end  of  this  chapter.  The  attendance  of  the  private  and  higher  colored 
schools  by  ownership  groups  is  indicated  in  the  following  statement: 

Number  of      TotAlst-  Ble- 

Ownership  of  colored  sdioob.  tdiools.        tenduiGC.      mcntary.    Secondary. 

Total  private  schools 60  '8, 616  7, 431  i,  114 

Independent zx  1,012  954  58 

Denominational 49  '71604  6,477  i»056 

State  and^  Federal z  726  529  Z97 

In  view  of  the  frequency  of  the  terms  "academy"  and  "college"  in  the  names  of 
these  private  institutions,  it  is  important  to  note  that  only  about  one-eighth  of  their 
pupils  are  of  secondary  grade  and  there  are  only  71  students  in  college  classes. 

Attendance. — ^The  United  States  census  reported  212,125  children  6  to  14  years  of 
age,  of  whom  118,981  were  attending  school.     A  study  of  the  figures  for  the  public  and 

'  Indudcs  71  ooDefe  students  of  wbom  36  were  in  Claflin  University  and  45  in  Benedict  College. 
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private  schools  sbowa  that,  while  a  majority  of  the  elementary  colored  pupils  are  in  the 
public  schools,  the  majority  of  the  secondary  and  all  of  the  coll^;e  pupils  are  in  private 
schools.  The  laige  majority  of  the  white  secondary  students  and  two-fifths  of  the  college 
students  are  in  pubUc  institutions. 


le  Nnio  In  the  popuU 
I  I  UBd«  lo  per  cent. 


Hap  34. — PRIVATE  SCHOOLS  VOR  nborobs  in  soitth  Carolina. 

The  circles  show  the  location  and  the  annual  income  of  the  important  schools.  The  shading  indi- 
cates the  percentage  of  Negroes  in  the  total  population. 

Elementary. — The  inadequacy  of  the  elementary  school  system  for  colored  children 
is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  attendance  in  both  public  and  private  schools  is  less  than 
57  per  cent  of  the  children  of  elementary  school  age.  The  average  terra  of  the  colored 
schools  for  South  Carolina  is  4.4  months.  The  teachers  are  very  poorly  prepared.  The 
7,431  pupils  in  private  schools  receive  fairly  good  instruction,  but  they  form  only  a 
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small  percentage  of  the  118,981  children  attending  school  and  a  still  smaller  fraction  of 
the  212,125  children  of  school  age.  ' 

Secondary, — The  Howard  High  School  in  Colmnbia  is  the  only  colored  public  school 
in  the  State  doing  a  considerable  amount  of  secondary  work.  This  school  is  not  equal 
to  the  work  of  a  f uU  three-year  high  school.  Several  other  schools  enroll  a  few  pupils 
beyond  the  elementary  grades.  The  State  school  at  Orangeburg  ofiFers  a  four-year 
secondary  course.  Of  the  1468  secondary  pupils  in  South  Carolina,  1,114  ^^^  ^  ^^ 
private  schools.  Pour-year  courses  are  maintained  in  7  of  these  schools  with  an  attend- 
ance of  784.  The  secondary  work  of  the  remaining  1 1  schools  varies  from  a  few  subjects 
above  the  elementary  grades  to  a  full  three-year  course.  The  courses  of  study  of  most 
of  these  schools  foUow  closely  the  college  preparatory  or  classical  type.  Many  of  them 
still  require  Greek  and  practically  all  make  Latin  the  central  subject.  Very  few  have 
adequate  provision  for  science  or  history  and  social  studies. 

College. — ^Benedict  College  and  Claflin  University  are  the  only  two  institutions  in  the 
State  equipped  to  do  college  work.  Together  they  have  a  collegiate  attendance  of  71. 
Neither  has  equipment  or  teaching  force  sufficient  to  make  possible  a  broad  selection 
of  electives.  Several  other  schools  claim  college  courses,  but  their  work  is  not  above 
secondary  grade. 

Teacher  training, — ^The  most  urgent  need  of  the  colored  schools  is  trained  teachers. 
The  supply  now  depends  almost  entirely  upon  the  secondary  schools,  most  of  which  are 
private  institutions.  Of  these  only  six  offer  a  fairly  good  course  in  teacher  tmining. 
Pour  others  include  one  or  two  teacher-training  subjects  in  their  general  couixs.  To 
supplement  these  facilities,  an  effort  has  been  made  to  develop  county  training  schools. 
Through  the  cooperation  of  the  Slater  Pund  and  the  General  Education  Board  with  the 
State  department  of  education,  one  of  these  schools  is  now  maintained.  As  yet,  how* 
ever,  it^  work  is  almost  entirely  of  elementary  grade.  The  pupils  in  the  graduating 
classes  of  all  of  the  schools  offering  teacher-training  subjects  number  about  250,  an 
annual  output  obviously  inadequate  to  meet  the  need  for  teachers  in  a  State  with  over 
835,000  colored  people  and  2,760  colored  public-school  teachers. 

Industrial. — ^Although  three  of  the  schools  in  the  State  provide  some  trade  training, 
none  of  them  devote  sufficient  time  to  the  work  to  produce  efficient  trade  workers.  The 
work  done  at  Penn  School  is  excellent,  but  students  specialize  in  the  chosen  trade 
for  only  one  year.  The  State  school  has  adequate  equipment,  but  the  time  allotment 
is  not  sufficient.  The  number  of  pupils  who  may  elect  trades  at  Schofield  is  restricted 
and  the  industrial  activities  are  conducted  on  a  commercial  basis.  In  addition  to  these 
schools  the  Voorhees  Industrial  Institute  has  large  trade  equipment,  but  has  not  made 
sufficient  educational  use  of  it.  While  Claffin  University  has  considerable  trade  equip- 
ment, the  instruction  is  in  the  nature  of  manual  training.  Thirteen  other  schools  offer 
fairly  satisfactory  industrial  work  in  one  or  two  lines  and  8  or  10  schools  are  making  some 
attempt  to  do  industrial  work. 

Agrictdtural. — Only  the  State  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  School,  Penn  School, 
and  Voorhees  Institute  are  beginning  to  make  effective  educational  use  of  their  farms. 
The  number  of  pupils  specializing  in  agriculture  at  the  State  school  is  small.    The  other 
46927*'— Bull.  39—17 81 
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three  schools  in  the  State  which  have  farms  have  overlooked  the  value  of  a  well-planned 
course  in  agriculture.    Seven  schools  have  courses  in  gardening. 

Supervision. — No  State  supervisor  of  colored  public  schools  is  employed.  Prac- 
tically the  only  special  supervision  given  to  Negro  schools  is  provided  by  the  Jeanes 
Fund  supervising  industrial  teachers.  Ten  counties  in  the  State  have  these  supervising 
teachers,  who  travel  among  the  rural  schools  introducing  industrial  training  and  extend- 
ing the  influence  of  the  school  into  the  community.  In  191 5  the  Jeanes  Fund  appro- 
priated $2,480,  the  counties  contributed  $775,  and  the  supervisors  raised  $8,612  by 
appeals  to  the  people.  A  summer  school  was  held  at  the  State  Agricultural  and  Mechan- 
ical College  for  Negroes. 

SUMMARY  OF   EDUCATIONAL  NEEDS. 

1.  The  strengthening  and  extension  of  the  elementary  school  system.  The  only 
agencies  able  to  supply  this  need  are  the  State,  the  county,  and  the  local  public-school 
district.  The  greatest  possibilities  of  State  aid  lie  in  the  employment  of  a  white  super- 
visor of  colored  schools,  whose  duties  will  correspond  to  those  of  the  supervisors  now 
employed  in  10  Southern  States. 

2.  The  increase  of  teacher-tnuning  facilities.  To  this  end  secondary  schools  with 
teacher-training  courses  should  be  provided,  more  summer  schools  and  teachers'  insti- 
tutes should  be  maintained,  and  the  private  schools  should  cooperate  with  the  State 
department  of  education  by  placing  more  emphasis  on  teacher-training  courses  in 
accordance  with  State  standards. 

3.  More  provision  for  instruction  in  gardening,  household  arts,  and  simple  indus- 
tries. In  developing  this  work,  counties  should  realize  the  possibilities  of  the  Jeanes 
Fund  industrial  supervisors. 

4.  More  instruction  in  agriculture  and  in  the  problems  of  rural  life,  so  that  teachers 
and  leaders  may  be  developed  for  a  people  80  per  cent  rural. 

5.  The  maintenance  of  industrial  high  schools  in  cities. 

PRIVATE  AND  HIGHER  SCHOOLS. 

The  private  and  higher  schools  are  described  in  the  sections  which  follow.  Counties 
and  cities  in  which  the  more  important  institutions  are  located  are  presented  as  a  back- 
ground for  the  discussion  of  the  individual  schools.  The  counties  are  arranged  in  alpha- 
betical order: 

AIKEN  COUNTY. 

White.  Negia 

Population,  1910 18, 997  22, 850 

Children  6  to  14  years  of  age,  1910 3, 976  5, 576 

Teachers'  salaries  in  public  schools,  1911-12 S45, 448  $13, 372 

Teachers'  salaries  per  child  6  to  14  in  county $11. 43  $2.  21 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910 10. 8  35. 8 

The  rural  population  is  90.7  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  average  length  of  the  public 
school  term  is  6  months  for  white  pupils  and  3.9  months  for  colored.  The  number  of 
teachers  is  128  in  white  schools  and  loi  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance  is 
2,377  white  pupils  and  3,150  colored  pupils. 
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These  statistics  indicate  the  need  for  additional  school  facilities.  The  work  of  the 
elementary  schools  should  be  extended  and  strengthened.  A  Jeanes  Fund  county 
supervising  industrial  teacher  travels  in  the  county,  aiding  the  teachers  in  rural  schools 
to  introduce  industrial  work  and  to  extend  the  influence  of  the  school  into  the  com- 
munity. The  Schofield  School  should  be  reorganized  so  as  to  become  a  central  insti- 
tution where  pupils  may  board  and  supplement  the  training  received  in  the  rural 
schools.  In  view  of  the  inefficiency  of  the  public  school  in  the  dty  of  Aiken,  effort 
should  be  made  to  combine  with  it  the  Andrew  Robinson  Institute,  located  on  the 
same  block,  and  cooperation  should  be  developed  with  the  public  authorities  in  the 
support  of  the  work. 

AIKEN. 

SCHOFIELD  NORMAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  Miss  S.  Louisa  Haight.* 

A  school  of  elementary  and  secondary  grade  with  a  small  boarding  department. 
The  institution  has  done  an  important  work,  but  uncertainty  of  policy  during  the  past 
few  years  has  hampered  its  influence.  EflFort  is  now  being  made  to  reorganize  the 
work. 

The  institution  was  founded  in  1868  by  Miss  Martha  Schofield,  one  of  the  pioneers  in 
Negro  education.  It  is  owned  by  an  independent  board  of  trustees  and  supported  by 
endowment  and  donations  from  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends  of  Philadelphia. 

Attendance. — Total,  258;  elementary  226,  secondary  32.  Of  the  secondary  pupils 
10  were  male  and  22  female.     There  were  33  boarders. 

Teachers  and  workers, — ^Total,  21;  white  4,  colored  17;  male  7,  female  14;  grades 
and  academic  9,  boys'  industries  5,  girls'  industries  3,  farmer  i,  executive  officers  3. 

Organization. — Elementary:  The  elementary  work  covers  the  regular  eight  grades. 

Secondary:  Secondary  work  is  done  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  grades.  The  attempt  to 
cover  a  large  amount  of  ground  in  these  two  years  leads  to  a  crowded  schedule  for  the 
students  and  a  short  time  allotment  to  important  subjects.  The  course  includes: 
English,  iX  years;  algebra,  2;  Latin,  }4',  physiology,  )4;  ancient  history,  i}4',  botany, 
yi;  spelling,  }^;  agriculture,  }4;  business  methods,  2;  and  review  work. 

Industrial :  Some  manual  training  is  given  to  all  pupils,  but  the  trades  are  open  only 
to  the  33  boarders.  The  work,  as  done  on  a  commercial  scale,  furnishes  fair  trade  train 
ing,  but  the  enrollment  is  small.  The  trades  were  carpentry  with  6  boys,  hamessmaking 
with  8,  and  carriage  painting  and  wheelwrighting  with  7.  Printing  is  also  provided.  A 
good  course  in  sewing  and  dressmaking  is  given,  but  only  6  girls  were  taking  the  course. 
A  course  in  chair  caning  is  also  provided. 

Financialyigi2-i3. — ^The  records  are  not  such  as  to  afford  a  clear  analysis  of  the 
financial  operations  of  the  school.  As  far  as  could  be  determined  the  more  important 
items  were: 

Income,  excluding  noneducational  receipts $5, 580 

Expenditures,  less  noneducational  receipts 5, 075 

Value  of  property 157, 000 

^  White.    Bl«cted  since  date  of  visit. 
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Sources  of  income:  Endowment,  $3,880;  donations,  $1,200;  tuition  and  fees,  $500. 
The  noneducational  receipts  amounted  to  $6,933,  of  which  $4,121  was  from  the  boarding 
department,  $2,033  irom  the  shops,  and  $779  from  the  farm. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Salaries,  $6,160;  shop  expenses,  $3,178;  dining-hall  expenses, 
$1,945;  farm  expenses,  $725. 

School  property:  The  property  consists  of  $97,000  in  endowment  and  $60,000  in 
plant. 

Plant. — Land:  Estimated  value,  $10,000.  The  school  owns  two  blocks  of  city 
property,  which  is  used  for  campus,  and  a  farm  of  380  acres  about  3  miles  from  the  town. 
Little  use  has  been  made  of  the  large  farm. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $45,000.  There  are  four  large  buildings  and  several 
smaller  structures  on  the  campus,  besides  a  neat  frame  cottage  and  other  buildings  on  the 
farm.  The  academic  building  is  a  bride  structure  two  stories  high,  containing  class- 
rooms, chapel,  library,  and  sewing  room;  Verlenden  Hall  and  Wharton  Hall  are  three- 
story  brick  buildings  containing  girls'  dormitory,  dining  room,  teachers'  rooms,  and 
industrial  departments;  Carter  Hall,  a  frame  building,  contains  the  primary  department 
and  shops  for  carpentry,  shoemaking,  and  chair  caning.  The  buildings  are  in  need  of 
repair. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $5,000.  Of  this  about  $2,000  was  in  furni- 
ture for  classrooms  and  dormitories,  $1,500  in  industrial  equipment,  $1,000  in  farm  im- 
plements and  live  stock,  and  $500  in  library  books  and  fixtures. 

Recommendations, — i.  That  a  committee  of  the  trustees  reoiganize  the  work  of 
this  institution  so  as  to  provide  for  the  adequate  use  of  the  plant  and  endowment. 

2.  That  cooperation  with  the  public-school  authorities  of  town,  county,  and  State 
be  established  and  the  institution  developed  into  a  teacher-training  school.^ 

3.  That  the  theory  and  practice  of  gardening,  instruction  in  cooking  and  sewing, 
and  simple  manual  training  be  made  a  part  of  the  regular  course.^ 

Dates  of  visits:  November,  1913;  March,  1915. 

ANDREW  ROBERTSON  INSTITUTE. 

Principal:  James  E.  Jackson. 

A  small  Presb3rterian  parochial  school  of  elementary  grade  with  limited  boarding 
facilities.    The  term  is  7  months. 

This  school  was  reopened  in  19 13  by  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Missions  for  Freedmea 
after  having  been  closed  for  several  years. 

Attendance, — ^Total,  42 ;  boarders,  15.     The  reported  enrollment  for  the  year  was  125. 

Teachers, — ^Total,  6,  all  colored;  male  i,  female  5.  The  work  covers  the  regular 
eight  elementary  grades.  One  afternoon  a  week  is  given  to  sewing  and  one  afternoon 
to  gardening.     Boarding  pupils  have  good  instruction  in  caring  for  rooms. 

Financial,  1912-13. — ^The  income  was  $805,  of  which  $560  was  from  the  Presb5rte- 
rian  Board  and  $245  from  tuition.    The  expenditures  were  $805,  nearly  all  for  salaries. 

Plant. — Estimated  value,  $9,000.  The  plant  consists  of  a  city  lot  and  two  buildings 
situated  near  the  residence  section  of  Aiken,  together  with  meager  equipment. 

1  See  fw*vw«wi«»«HttttnM<  in  summary  chaptrr,  p.  aa. 
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Recommendaiian. — That  this  parochial  school  and  the  public  school,  which  are  in 
the  same  block,  be  combined  under  the  supervision  of  the  county  and  the  school  term 
extended  to  nine  months. 

Date  of  visit:  November,  191 3. 

BAMBERG  COUNTY. 

White.  Nciro. 

Populatioii,  1910 5, 670  la,  874 

Children  6tD  i4yeiiisof  age,  1910 x,  188  3, 506 

Teachets' salaries  in  public  schools,  1911-12 $33,396  $3, 374 

Teachers'  salaries  per  child  6  to  14  in  eounty $19. 07  $0. 93 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910 4. 2  33 

The  entire  population  is  rural.  The  average  length  of  the  public-school  term  is  6.8 
months  for  white  pupils  and  3  months  for  colored.  The  number  of  teachers  is  57  in' white 
schools  and  36  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance  is  829  white  pupils  and  i  ,370 
colored  pupils. 

These  statistics  indicate  the  serious  need  for  additional  school  facilities.  The  work 
of  the  elementary  schools  should  be  extended  and  strengthened.  Efforts  should  be  made 
to  have  the  county  provide  an  elementary  practice  school  near  the  Vorhees  Industrial 
InstitutCt  so  that  the  private  school  can  center  its  energies  on  the  industrial,  agricul- 
tural, and  teacher-training  work. 

DENMARK. 

VOORHEES  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL. 

Principal :  Jesse  O.  Thomas.' 

A  school  of  elementary  grade  with  some  pupils  in  secondary  classes.  It  is  located 
in  a  rural  community  and  owns  considerable  industrial  equipment  and  400  acres  of 
land.  The  institution  has  exerted  much  influence  on  the  community  and  won  the 
friendship  of  its  white  neighbors.  The  educational  activities,  however,  are  not  well 
organized. 

The  institution  was  founded  in  1897  by  Elizabeth  B.  Wright,  a  young  colored 
woman  who  was  a  graduate  of  Tuskegee.  It  is  owned  and  controlled  by  a  board  of 
influential  northern  and  southern  men. 

Attendance. — ^Total,  207;  elementary  173,  secondary  34;  boarders,  169.  A  small 
proportion  live  outside  the  county.    The  reported  enrollment  for  the  year  was  296. 

Teachers  and  workers. — ^Total,  23;  all  colored;  male  12,  female  11;  academic  6, 
music  I,  bo3rs'  industries  5,  agriculture  3,  girls'  industries  2,  matrons  2,  executive  4. 

Organizatian. — Elementary:  The  first  four  elementary  grades  are  taught  in  the 
"model  school."  The  work  is  completed  in  the  three  ''preparatory"  years  and  in  the 
first  year  of  the  ''normal"  course.  Night-school  classes  are  provided  for  a  few  pupils 
who  work  during  the  day. 

Secondary:  The  subjects  of  the  last  three  years  of  the  "normal"  course  include: 
Mathematics,  2}4  years;  English,  2}4l  physical  geography,  i;  elementary  science,  i; 
psychology,  i ;  civics,  i ;  Bible,  i ;  agriculture,  i ;  mechanical  drawing. 

1  Elected  since  date  ol  visit. 
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Industrial :  Boys  above  the  fourth  grade  are  required  to  engage  in  manual  training 
for  two  days  each  week.  Instruction  is  provided  in  carpentry,  blacksmi thing,  ''engi- 
neering," "electrical  engineering,"  and  printing.  Carpentry  is  the  only  industry  with 
sufficient  attendance  to  justify  a  special  teacher. 

The  training  of  the  girls  includes  instruction  in  sewing  and  cooking.  The  super- 
vision of  dormitories  is  effective  in  the  developement  of  sound  ideas  of  home  life.  A 
nurse  training  course  is  offered  to  a  few  girls  in  a  hospital  owned  by  the  school. 

Agriculture:  Classroom  agriculture  is  required  of  all  pupils.  Though  a  number  of 
the  pupils  work  in  the  bams  and  on  the  farm,  there  is  but  little  emphasis  on  the  educa- 
tional possibilities.  The  department  is  well  supplied  with  live  stock  and  machinery. 
The  attention  given  to  the  cultivation  of  garden  truck  is  of  definite  educational  value 
to  the  community. 

Financial^  1912-13. — ^The  books  are  carefully  kept  in  accordance  with  an  approved 
system  of  accounting. 

The  more  important  items  for  the  year  were : 

Income,  excluding  noneducational  receipts $18,  548 

Expenditures,  less  noneducational  receipts 17, 437 

Value  of  property 176, 014 

Sources  of  income:  General  donations,  $14,083;  endowment  funds,  $3,579;  fees 
from  students,  $636 ;  county  appropriations,  $250.  The  noneducational  receipts  amounted 
to  $4,828,  of  which  $4,136  was  from  the  boarding  department,  $335  from  the  shops, 
$187  from  salesrooms  and  bookstore,  and  $170  from  sale  of  farm  products.  The  value 
of  the  products  used  by  the  school  .was  estimated  to  be  $7,971,  of  which  $3,578  was 
furnished  by  the  industrial  department,  $3,132  by  the  farms,  and  $1,261  by  the  boarding 
department. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Salaries,  $7,448;  boarding  department  expenses,  $6,236; 
labor  and  supplies  in  industrial  department,  $3,866;  labor  and  supplies  for  farm,  $2,508; 
administration,  including  supply  room  and  store,  $1,621;  farm  equipment,  $400;  sup- 
plies and  labor  in  academic  department,  $186. 

School  property:  The  property  consists  of  $101,793  ^^  endowment,  $63,500 in  plant, 
and  $10,721  in  cash  and  supplies  on  hand,  notes  receivable,  and  other  cash  assets. 

Plant. — Land:  Estimated  value,  $11,500.  The  school  owns  400  acres  of  land, 
about  half  of  which  is  cultivated.  The  campus  comprises  about  10  acres  and  is  fairly 
well  kept. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $45,000.  The  main  building,  used  for  administration, 
classrooms,  and  chapel;  the  girls'  dormitory  and  girls'  trade  buildings;  and  the  boys' 
dormitory,  are  large  two-story  frame  buildings.  The  boys'  industrial  building  and  the 
hospital  are  two-story  brick  structures.  A  neat  one-story  brick  building  is  used  for 
dining  room  and  kitchen.  There  are  also  several  smaller  structures  and  a  substantial 
bam.     The  buildings  are  in  good  repair  and  the  dormitories  are  dean  and  well  supervised. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $7,000.  Of  this,  about  $3,000  was  in  farm 
implements  and  live  stock,  $2,000  in  classroom  and  dormitory  furniture,  and  $2,000  in 
equipment  for  hospital  and  industrial  department. 
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Recommendations, — i.  That  the  trustees  and  school  officers  simplify  the  educational 
organization  of  the  school,  centering  the  industrial  teaching  on  agriculture,  carpentry, 
cooking,  and  sewing. 

2.  That  adequate  provision  be  made  for  teaching  the  large  elementary  classes. 

3.  That  the  educational  phases  of  farming  and  gardening  be  emphasized.^ 
Dates  of  visits :  December,  1913;  January,  1914;  January,  1916. 

BEAUFORT  COUNTY. 

White.  NcgTOw 

Pbpulation,  1910 3, 963  26, 376 

Children  6  to  14  years  of  age,  19x0 745  6, 667 

Teachers'  salaries  in  public  schools,  1911-13 $13, 234  $xo,  776 

Teachers'  salaries  per  child  6  to  14  in  ootmty $17. 76  $1. 61 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910 4. 2  43 

The  entire  population  is  rural.  The  average  length  of  the  public-school  term  is  7.5 
months  for  white  pupils  and  4  months  for  colored.  The  number  of  teachers  is  28  in 
white  schools  and  70  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance  is  482  White  pupils 
^uid  3,307  colored  pupils. 

These  statistics  indicate  the  need  for  additional  school  facilities.  The  work  of  the 
elementary  schools  should  be  extended  and  strengthened.  The  Penn  Normal  Industrial 
and  Agricultural  School  provides  good  facilities  for  pupils  who  wish  to  supplement  the 
training  received  in  the  rural  schools.  The  Mather  Industrial  School,  just  outside  of  Beau- 
fort, is  an  effectively  managed  boarding  school  for  girls.  The  Port  Royal  Agricultural 
School  is  a  good  small  school.  In  view  of  the  presence  of  the  Penn  School  and  the 
Mather  School,  it  might  be  well  for  the  Port  Royal  Agricultural  School  to  confine  its 
work  to  boys.  The  Old  Fort  Plantation  is  of  little  educational  value.  This  school  is 
described  in  the  summarv  of  small  independent  schools  for  the  State. 

BEAUFORT. 
MATHER  BVDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  Miss  Carrie  A.  Hunt.' 

A  well-managed  industrial  school  for  girls.    All  the  pupils  are  of  elementary  grade." 

The  school  was  founded  in  1868  by  Mrs.  Rachel  C.  Mather.  Control  is  vested  in  a 
board  of  trustees.  Aid  and  supervision  are  provided  by  the  Woman's  American  Bap- 
tist Home  Mission  Society. 

Attemiance. — ^Total,  125;  all  elementary;  boarders,  72. 

Teachers. — ^Total,  14;  white  11,  colored  3;  all  female;  academic  4,  industrial  4, 
principal,  matron,  and  4  other  workers. 

Organization, — ^The  classroom  instruction  in  the  usual  eight  grades  is  effective. 
Good  work  in  chair  caning  and  sewing  is  done  in  the  primary  grades.  Instruction  in 
cooking,  sewing,  and  gardening  is  given  from  the  third  through  the  eighth  grade.  Mil- 
linery is  taught  in  the  three  upper  grades. 

1  See  reconmiendationa  in  stmunary  duKpter,  p.  aa.  *  White 

*  Since  date  of  visit  a  two-year  high-flcfaool  course  has  been  added. 
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Financial^  1912-13, — ^The  accounts  are  carefully  kept  and  the  business  management 
is  economical.  The  more  important  items  for  the  year,  eliminating  the  boarding  depart- 
ment, which  is  self-supporting,  were: 

Income $7, 746 

Expenditures 5, 400 

Value  of  plant 16, 500 

Sources  of  income:  Woman's  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society,  $2,740;  sale 
of  goods  donated  to  the  school,  $2,382;  tuition  and  fees,  $1,434;  donations,  $1,058;  mis- 
cellaneous, $132. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Salaries,  $3,353;  repairs  and  additions  to  buildings,  $658; 
light,  heat,  and  water,  $601 ;  labor,  $48;  other  expenses,  $741. 

Plant, — Land:  Estimated  value,  $1,000.  The  school  owns  6  acres  of  land  and 
leases  12,  all  of  the  land  being  used  for  the  school  campus.    The  grounds  are  well  kept. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $13,000.  There  are  three  frame  buildings  and  a  bam 
on  the  grounds,  all  in  good  repair. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $2,500.  Of  the  equipment  $2,300  was  in 
furniture  and  $200  in  books  in  library. 

Recommendation, — ^That  additional  facilities  be  provided  so  that  secondary  work 
and  teacher  training  may  be  given  in  connection  with  the  excellent  elementary  and 
industrial  work  of  the  school. 

Dates  of  visits:  December,  1913;  January,  1914.     Facts  verified,  1916. 

BURTON. 
PORT  ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  J.  S.  Shanklin. 

A  rural  school  of  elementary  grade  doing  good  agricultural  work.  The  school  was 
established  in  1902  and  is  owned  and  managed  by  an  incorporated  board  of  trustees  of 
local  white  people. 

Attendance, — ^Total,  113;  all  elementary.    Many  of  the  pupils  board  at  the  school. 

Teachers  and  workers. — ^Total,  7;  all  colored;  male  2,  female  5;  grade  teachers  4, 
sewing  i ,  agriculture  i ,  matron  and  laundry  i . 

Organization, — The  usual  elementary  subjects  are  offered.  The  work  is  done  in  seven 
poorly  organized  classes  or  grades,  and  only  the  forenoons  are  devoted  to  classroom 
work.  The  girls  receive  training  in  sewing  and  in  the  care  of  a  crudely  equipped  kitchen 
and  dormitory.  The  farm  is  cultivated  with  more  than  usual  success  and  the  boys 
receive  valuable  experience  in  farm  work. 

Financial,  1913-14, — ^The  more  important  financial  items  were: 

Incomei  excluding  nDneducational  receipts $2, 369 

Expenditures,  less  noneducational  receipts 2, 135 

Value  of  property 25, 500 

Sources  of  income:  General  donations,  $1,536;  endowment  funds,  $630;  tuition  and 
fees,  $165;  other  sources,  $38.  The  noneducational  receipts  amounted  to  $1,009,  of 
which  $995  was  from  the  farm  and  $14  from  other  sales. 
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Items  of  expenditure:  Farm  expenses,  $943;  saliuies,  $81 1 ;  insurance,  $134;  repairs, 
$44;  other  expenses,  $1,203. 

Property:  The  property  consists  of  $15,500  in  the  plant,  $7,000  in  endowment,  and 
$3,000  in  cash  on  hand. 

Plant, — Land :  Estimated  value,  $7,000.  The  school  owns  800  acres  of  land,  a  large 
part  of  which  is  in  timber.    About  100  acres  are  cultivated. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $7,000.  There  are  three  two-story  frame  buildings 
used  for  school  purposes.    The  bam  is  whitewashed  and  the  barnyard  is  well  cared  for. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $1,500.  The  equipment  consists  of  fairly 
good  farm  implements,  live  stock,  and  furniture. 

Recommendations, — i.  That  better  classroom  equipment  be  provided  and  more 
attention  given  to  classroom  work. 

2.  That  the  girls  be  encouraged  to  attend  one  of  the  other  private  schools  of  the 
county  so  that  this  school  may  be  devoted  to  the  training  of  boys. 

Dates  of  visits :  December,  1913;  January,  1914;  January,  1916 

FROGMORE,  ST.  HELENA  ISLAND. 

PENN  NORMAL,  DIDUSTRIAL,  AND  AGRICULTURAL  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  Miss  R.  B.  Cooley.*  • 

An  excellent  community  school  of  eiementary  grade  located  on  an  island  whose 
large  population  is  almost  entirely  colored.  The  school  provides  industrial  and  agri- 
cultural training  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  island.  The  neighborhood  activities  exert 
a  stroi^  influence  for  the  improvement  of  the  people. 

The  school  was  founded  in  1862  by  Miss  Laura  E.  Towne  and  Miss  Ellen  Murray, 
two  Friends  from  Philadelphia.  The  school  was  operated  by  these  ladies  until  1901. 
In  that  year  a  capable  board  of  trustees  was  organized  and  two  white  teachers  from 
Hampton  Institute  were  appointed  to  direct  the  work. 

Attemiance. — ^Total,  249;  all  elementary;  ^nale  113,  female  136;  boarders,  24.  The 
reported  exuollment  for  the  year  was  301. 

Teachers  and  workers, — ^Total,  25;  white  2, colored  23;  male  7,  female  18;  academic 
8,  boys'  industries  5,  girls'  industries  3,  agriculture  i,  community  workers  3,  executive 
workers  5.    All  the  teachers  are  well  trained  and  earnest  in  their  work. 

Organization. — Seven  grades  of  elementary  work  are  taught  with  unusual  skill  and 
thoroughness.  Especial  emphasis  is  laid  on  health  and  character  development.  Work 
of  more  advanced  character  has  recently  been  added  so  that  the  graduates  may  be 
equipped  to  teach  the  schools  of  the  Sea  Islands.  In  order  to  give  the  pupil  teachers 
adequate  experience  under  rural  conditions,  a  one-room  country  school  is  maintained 
on  the  grounds.  This  ungraded  school  not  only  provides  valuable  teaching  experience 
for  the  pupils,  but  also  serves  as  an  experiment  station  wherewith  to  discover  better 
methods  for  rural  schools. 

Manual  training  in  wood  and  basketry  for  boys  is  begun  in  the  third  grade.  In  the 
seventh  grade  the  boys  have  one  year  of  training  in  the  trade  of  their  selection.     During 

(White. 
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this  year  they  go  to  school  three  days  and  work  three  days.  The  industries  offered  are 
carpentry,  blacksmithing,  brick  masonry,  and  shoemaking.  The  courses  are  well 
organized  and  much  good  work  is  done. 

The  training  of  girls  begins  with  sewing  in  the  first  grade  and  cooking  in  the  third 
grade.  All  the  housekeeping  of  the  school  is  correlated  with  the  education  of  the  girls 
in  household  management. 

Agriculture:  Considerable  provision  has  been  made  for  instruction  in  gardening 
and  farming.  The  school  has  worked  vigorously  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  sandy 
soil  and  to  make  the  farm  an  example  to  the  island.  Effort  has  also  been  made  to 
improve  the  live  stock  on  the  farms. 

Community  work :  In  addition  to  the  work  of  the  farm  demonstrator  and  the  close 
supervision  which  the  school  exercises  over  its  graduates  who  teach  on  St.  Helena  Island, 
the  home  life  of  the  community  is  influenced  in  several  ways.  Among  the  more  impor- 
tant agencies  are  the  commimity  classes  in  quilting  and  weaving,  the  children's  public- 
service  work,  the  farmers'  clubs,  and  the  patrons'  leagues.  The  school  nurse  pays  fre- 
quent visits  to  the  sick  in  the  community  and  teaches  simple  lessons  of  hygiene  to  all. 
Probably  the  most  important  organization  is  the  St.  Helena  Cooperative  Society.  This 
is  an  effort  to  apply  the  principles  and  methods  of  the  Irish  Organization  Society  to  the 
community  problems  of  the  isl^d.  • 

Financial^  1914-15. — ^An  excellent  system  of  accounts  is  followed  at  the  school. 
The  annual  report  to  the  board  of  trustees  presents  a  full  statement  of  all  funds,  together 
with  a  full  list  of  donors,  and  the  respective  amounts  contributed.  The  more  important 
items  for  the  year  were : 

Income,  excluding  noneducational  receipts S18, 409 

Expenditures,  less  noneducational  receipts 17,  527 

Value  of  property 143, 724 

Sources  of  income:  Contributions  for  general  purposes,  $10,349;  contributions  for 
scholarships  and  other  designated  purposes,  $3,691;  endowment  ftmds,  $3,173;  tuition 
and  fees,  $696;  Slater  Fund,  $500.  The  noneducational  receipts  amounted  to  $9, 151, 
of  which  $3,630  was  from  the  boarding  department,  $3,266  from  the  industrial  depart- 
ment, $2,032  from  the  farm,  and  $223  from  sales  of  academic  supplies. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Salaries,  excluding  principal,  $6,976;  supplies  and  other 
expenses  of  boarding  department,  $4,920;  supplies  and  materials  for  farm  and  industrial 
department,  $4,708;  administration  expenses,  including  principal's  salary  and  expenses 
of  soliciting  funds,  $3,894;  labor  on  farm  and  in  industrial  department,  $2,092;  exten- 
sion work,  $1,775;  repairs  and  maintenance  of  plant,  $1,396;  new  equipment,  $556; 
academic  supplies,  $348;  other  expenses,  $13. 

School  property:  The  property  consists  of  $77,728  in  endowment  and  $65,996  in 
the  school  plant. 

Plant, — Land:  Estimated  value,  $1,750.  The  school  owns  about  200  acres  of  land, 
with  about  100  acres  under  cultivation.     The  campus  is  well  shaded  and  picturesque. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $55,746.  The  main  school  building,  the  girls'  dormi- 
tory, and  the  prindpal's  home  are  neat  two-story  frame  structures.  The  industrial 
building,  an  unusually  attractive  structure,  is  built  of  oyster  shells  and  concrete;  in 
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addition  to  these  there  are  lo  small  frame  cottages  used  as  bam  and  farm  buildings. 
The  buildings  are  in  excellent  condition. 

Movable  equipment :  Estimated  value,  $8,500.  Of  this,  $3,500  was  in  shop  equip- 
ment, $2,000  in  furniture,  $2,000  in  farm  implements  and  live  stock,  and  $1,000  in 
library  books. 

Recommendation. — ^That  more  ample  funds  be  provided  to  carry  on  the  important 
work  of  this  institution. 

Dates  of  visits:  December,  1913;  January,  1914;  January,  1916. 

CHARLESTON  COUNTY. 

WUte  Negia 

Population,  1910 3^fSAS  56»o33 

Children  6  to  14  years  of  age,  1910 Si^S^  ^h  <^ 

Teachers'  salaries  in  public  schools,  1911-12 $71, 336  $42, 596 

Teachers'  salaries  per  child  6  to  14  in  county $15.  5  $3. 84 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910 i.  8  32.7 

The  rural  population  is  33.6  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  average  length  of  the  public- 
school  term  is  7.7  months  for  white  pupils  and  6  months  for  colored.  The  number  of 
teachers  is  148  in  white  schools  and  126  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance  is 
3,250  white  pupils  and  5,236  colored  pupils. 

These  statistics  indicate  the  need  for  increased  school  facilities.  The  work  of  the 
elementary  schools  should  be  extended  and  strengthened.  Laing  Normal  and  Industrial 
School  is  the  only  important  private  school  outside  the  dty  of  Charleston. 

CHARLESTON. 

WUtc         Negro- 
Population,  1910 27,  ^64       31, 056 

Children  6 to  14 yeanof age,  1910 3»6x9  5, 339 

Teachers 'salaries  in  public  schools (^)                 (^) 

Teachers'  salaries  per  child,  6  to  14,  in  city (*)                  (^) 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910 a  9  27. 9 

There  are  five  schools  for  white  pupils  and  three  for  colored.  The  number  of  teach- 
ers is  91  in  white  schools  and  52  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance  is  2,659 
white  pupils  and  1,818  colored  pupils. 

The  public  schools  of  Charleston  are  doing  effective  work,  but  the  attendance  is  only 
about  one-third  of  children  6  to  14  years  of  age.  The  Southern  white  teachers,  who  have 
worked  continuously  in  the  colored  schools  since  the  Civil  War,  have  developed  a  strong 
system  of  elementary  training.  The  industrial  school  is  a  seven-grade  school  with  excel- 
lent work  in  industries  and  gardening.  Its  plant  is  modem  and  well  equipped.  The 
Bishop  Cummings  Training  School  should  either  be  organized  into  a  real  ministerial 
school  or  continued  only  until  the  public  schools  become  adequate.  Avery  Institute 
provides  secondary  and  teacher-training  facilities  for  the  city.  The  Jenkins  Orphanage 
is  described  in  the  summary  of  special  institutions  for  the  State.  The  private  venture 
known  as  the  Charleston  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute  is  described  in  the  summary 
of  small  independent  schools. 

^  Figures  not  available. 
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CHARLECTON  DTOUSTRIAL  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  H.  L.  Guy.' 

A  weUrmanaged  public  school  of  dementary  grade  with  effective  industrial  courses 
and  some  provision  for  teacher  training.  The  good  work  of  the  Southern  white  teachers 
in  this  school  illustrates  the  value  of  the  interest  and  efforts  of  Southern  people  in  behalf 
of  the  colored  people. 

Attendance. — ^Total,  430;  all  elementary. 

Teachers, — ^Total,  12,  all  white;  male  2,  female  10;  grades  7,  agriculture  i,  manual 
training  i ,  domestic  science  i ,  physical  culture  i ,  and  principal.  Several  of  the  teachers 
have  taken  graduate  courses  in  some  of  the  best  schools  of  the  country. 

Organization, — Elementary:  The  elementary  grades  are  well  taught.  An  extra 
grade  has  been  added  to  give  teacher  training  to  those  who  wish  to  become  teachers. 
Emphasis  is  placed  on  English,  writing,  and  spelling,  and  care  is  exercised  in  grading  the 
pupils  and  in  the  adaptation  of  school  work  to  their  needs. 

Industrial :  The  classes  are  so  arranged  that  about  two  fifths  of  the  time  is  devoted 
to  industrial  training.  This  time  is  increased  in  the  '' special"  class,  composed  of  pupils 
whose  work  indicates  that  they  can  make  more  progress  in  industrial  training  than  in 
academic  subjects.  Instruction  is  given  in  carpentry,  laundering,  sewing,  and  cooking. 
The  equipment  in  these  departments  is  good. 

Agriculture:  The  instruction  in  school  and  home  gardening  is  directed  by  a  well- 
trained  teacher  who  also  conducts  contest^  in  home-gardening. 

Plant. — ^The  plant,  estimated  value,  $45,000,  consists  of  a  dty  block  of  land,  a  large 
brick  building,  and  a  frame  shop.  The  brick  building  is  a  modem  two-story  and  base- 
ment structure.  It  contains  classrooms,  recreation  rooms,  model  kitchen,  dining  room, 
and  offices.    The  shop  is  a  neat  frame  building  constructed  by  students. 

Recommendation. — ^That  the  work  of  this  school  be  extended  and  instruction  of 
secondary  grade  added,  in  order  that  the  school  may  more  effectively  train  teachers 
for  the  surrotmding  rural  districts. 

Dates  of  visits:  December,  1913;  January,  1914;  February,  1914;  January,  1916. 

AVERY  XNSTITUTE. 

Principal:  B.  F.  Cox. 

A  day  school  of  secondary  grade  with  limited  industrial  work  and  teacher  training. 
Its  location  in  cramped  quarters  in  a  residential  district  is  a  serious  handicap. 

The  school  was  founded  in  1865  by  the  American  Missionary  Association  of  the 
Congregational  Church  and  is  owned  and  supported  by  that  association. 

Attendance. — ^Total,  234;  elementary  106,  secondary  128;  male  82,  female  152. 
The  reported  enrollment  for  the  year  was  259. 

Teachers  and  workers.* — ^Total,  10;  white  7,  colored  3;  male  2,  female  8.  All  the 
teachers  are  well  trained. 

Organization. — Elementary:  Pupils  are  admitted  as  low  as  the  fifth  grade. 

Secondary:  Secondary  work  is  done  in  the  four  upper  classes.  Two  groups  of  elec- 
tives  are  offered — the  "classical,"  enrolling  48  pupils,  and  the  ''English  normal,"  enroU- 

1  WUte.  '  Colofcd  workers  have  smce  been  substituted  for  the  white  fmndpal  and  teadicis. 
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ing  80.  The  subjects  included  in  both  groups  are:  English,  4  years;  mathematics,  5; 
history,  2;  elementary  science,  3;  agriculture,  i.  The  college  preparatory  group  adds 
four  3rears  of  Latin,  and  Greek  or  French.  Eight  pupils  were  taking  Greek  and  three 
French.    The  "normal"  course  offers  psychology  and  pedagogy. 

Industrial :  The  instruction  in  cooking  and  sewing  is  effective.  The  manual  training 
is  of  little  value. 

Financial^  1^1^14. — ^The  financial  management  is  controlled  by  the  American  Mis- 
sionary Association.  A  simple  and  effective  system  of  accounts  has  recently  been 
installed.    The  more  important  items  for  the  year  were: 

Income,  cxcludiiig  nonedttcadoiial  receipts $6, 790 

Expenditures,  leas  noneducational  receipts 6, 790 

Value  of  plant aS,  600 

Sources  of  income:  American  Missionary  Association,  t4»ii2;  tuition  and  fees, 
(2,569;  donations  and  other  sources,  $109.  The  noneducational  receipts  were  from 
sales  of  the  domestic-science  department,  and  amounted  to  $40. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Salaries,  $3,750;  supplies  for  teachers'  dining  room,  $844; 
student  aid  and  labor,  $497;  equipment  and  other  supplies,  $424;  outside  labor,  $211; 
heat,  light,  and  water,  $145;  repairs,  $138;  other  expenses,  $821. 

Plant, — Land:  Estimated  value,  $6,000.  The  school  owns  nearly  an  acre  of  city 
property. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $20,000.  There  are  three  buildings.  The  main  school 
building  is  a  two-story  brick  structure  with  1 1  rooms.  The  teachers'  home  is  a  stucco 
building  containing  7  rooms.  A  two-story  brick  building  is  used  for  shops.  The 
buildings  are  in  need  of  repair. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $2,600.  The  equipment  consists  of  good 
classroom  furniture,  domestic-science  apparatus,  and  a  small  amount  of  industrial 
equipment. 

Recommendations. — i.  That  the  present  property  be  sold  and  the  institute  moved 
to  a  suburban  section  ¥rith  street-car  facilities. 

2.  That  courses  be  planned  to  supplement  the  city  schook. 

Dates  of  visits:  December,  1913;  January,  1914;  March,  1915. 

MOUNT  PLEASANT. 

lAING  NORMAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  Miss  Antoinette  O'Neil. 

A  day  school  of  elementary  grade.  Some  instruction  is  given  in  sewing  and  shoe 
repairing. 

The  school  was  started  in  1865  by  Cornelia  Hancock,  of  Philadelphia,  and  soon 
afterwards  taken  over  by  the  "Friends'  Association  of  Philadelphia  for  the  Aid  and 
Elevation  of  the  Freedmen."  The  school  is  owned  by  the  "  Peimsylvania  Abolition 
Society."  The  "Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends"  contributes  to  the  work. 
Miss  Abbey  D.  Munro,  a  Rhode  Island  Friend,  was  principal  of  this  school  from  1869 
until  her  death  in  19 14 — a  remarkable  record  of  faithful  service.  The  county  pays  the 
salaries  of  four  of  the  teachers  and  the  Slater  Fund  pays  the  two  industrial  teachers. 
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Attendance, — ^Total,  150;  all  elementary.     The  teaching  is  well  done. 

Teachers. — ^Total,  10;  all  colored;  male  i,  female  9;  grades  8,  industrial  2. 

Financial,  1912-13. — The  finances  of  the  school  are  supervised  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Abolition  Society.  An  annual  statement  of  receipts  and  disbursements  is  published. 
According  to  the  report  for  the  year  the  more  important  items  were : 

Income $2, 971 

Expenditures 3>  173 

Value  of  property 23, 000 

Sources  of  income:  Contributions,  $1,039;  county  appropriations,  $800;  interest 
on  endowment,  $624;  Slater  Fund,  $300;  rents,  $96;  other  sources,  $112. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Teachers'  salaries,  $2,440;  repairs  to  buildings,  $175;  student 
aid,  $121 ;  books,  stamps,  and  stationery,  $1 10;  other  expenses,  $326. 

School  property:  The  property  consists  of  about  $12,000  in  endowment  and  $1 1,000 
in  plant.     The  endowment  fimd  is  administered  by  the  Pennsylvania  Abolition  Society. 

Plant. — Land:  Estimated  value,  $6,000.  The  land  consists  of  three  valuable  dty 
lots. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $4,000.  There  are  four  frame  buildings,  one  of  which 
is  a  two-story  cottage.  The  others  are  one-story  structures.  The  buildings  are  weU 
kept. 

Movable  equipment :  Estimated  value,  $1 ,000.  The  equipment  consists  of  furniture 
for  classrooms  and  dormitories  and  a  limited  amount  of  industrial  and  domestic  science 
apparatus. 

Recommendations. — i.  That  the  Friends  Society  study  the  school  to  determine  the 
educational  value  of  the  present  organization. 

2.  That  the  institution  be  developed  as  a  county  training  school  and  provision 
be  made  for  teaching  home  and  school  gardening.* 

3.  That  a  simple  accounting  system  be  installed. 
Dates  of  visit :  February,  1914;  March,  1915. 

CHESTER  COUNTY. 

Wbite.  Negro. 

Fbpulation,  1910 10, 284  19, 140 

Children  6  to  14  years  of  age,  1910 2, 177  4, 987 

Teachers'  salaries  in  public  schools,  1911-12 $32, 471  $5, 691 

Teachers'  salaries  per  child  6  to  14  in  county $14. 91  $1. 10 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910 6.  2  44.  i 

The  rural  population  is  83.8  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  average  length  of  the  public- 
school  term  is  7.1  months  for  white  pupils  and  3.7  months  for  colored.  The  number  of 
teachers  is  81  in  white  schools  and  60  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance  is 
1,618  white  pupils  and  2,733  colored  pupils. 

These  statistics  indicate  the  need  for  additional  school  facilities.  The  work  of  the 
elementary  schools  should  be  extended  and  strengthened.  Brainerd  Institute,  at 
Chester,  is  a  good  central  school  where  pupils  may  board  and  supplement  the  training 
received  in  the  rural  schools  of  the  county. 
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CHESTER. 
BRAINERD  INSTITUTE. 

Principal:  J.  S.  Marquis.* 

A  well-managed  school  of  lo  grades  providing  some  industrial  training. 

The  school  was  founded  in  1868  by  the  Board  of  Missions  for  Freedmen  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  and  is  owned  and  supported  by  that  body. 

Attendance. — ^Total,  175;  elementary  132,  secondary  43.  Of  the  pupils  above  ele- 
mentary grade  27  were  boarders;  19  were  boys  and  24  girls.  The  enrollment  reported 
for  the  year  was  200. 

Teachers. — Total,  9;  white  7,  colored  2;  male  2,  female  7. 

Organization. — The  classroom  work  is  well  done.  Instruction  in  sewing  is  provided 
for  all  girls.  Those  boarding  at  the  school  also  have  cooking.  The  boys  have  an  hour 
and  a  quarter  every  week  in  simple  woodworking.  Fairly  good  home  training  is  given 
in  the  dormitories. 

Financial,  1912-13, — ^The  bookkeeping  system  is  inadequate,  and  few  details  of 
income  and  expenditures  were  available.  As  far  as  could  be  determined,  the  more 
important  items  were: 

Income,  excluding  noneducational  receipts $6, 370 

Expenditures,  less  noneducational  receipts 6, 170 

Value  of  plant 45, 000 

Sources  of  income:  Presbyterian  Board,  $5,628;  tuition  and  fees,  $742.  The  non- 
educational  receipts  amounted  to  $2,700,  of  which  $2,500  was  from  the  boarding  depart^ 
ment  and  $200  from  the  school  garden. 

Expenditures:  Salaries,  $4,540;  supplies  and  equipment,  $3,380;  power,  light,  and 
heat,  $800;  repairs,  $150. 

Plant. — Land:  Estimated  value,  $2,100.  The  land  comprises  21  acres  in  the  town. 
Most  of  this  is  used  for  campus,  only  about  half  an  acre  being  under  cultivation.  The 
grotmds  presented  a  neat  appearance. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $41,000.  There  is  one  large  brick  building  and  several 
smaller  structures.     The  buildings  are  clean  and  well  kept. 

Equipment:  Estimated  value,  $1,900.  The  equipment  consists  of  furniture  for 
classrooms  and  dormitories.    The  industrial  equipment  is  inadequate. 

Recommendations. — i .  That  the  work  of  this  institution  be  encouraged  and  cooper- 
ation vrith  the  city  and  county  school  system  be  developed. 

2.  That  the  elementary  grades  be  gradually  eliminated  and  the  energy  of  the  insti- 
tution centered  on  secondary  and  teacher-training  courses. 

3.  That  the  theory  and  practice  of  gardening  be  made  a  part  of  the  regular  course 
and  neighborhood  work  begun. 

Date  of  visit:  November,  1913.    Facts  verified,  December,  1915. 

CHESTERFIELD  COUNTY. 

White.  Negta 

Population,  1910 iS»  73^  ^o»  557 

Children  6  to  14  years  of  age,  1910 3j  57^  2, 650 

Teachers'  salaries  in  public  schools,  191 1-12 $23, 690  $2, 432 

Teachers'  salaries  per  child,  6  to  14  in  county $6.  63  $0.  91 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910 19.  5  43-5 

»WhiU. 
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The  rural  poptiladon  is  89.  i  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  average  length  of  the  public, 
school  term  is  4.9  months  for  white  pupils  and  2.1  months  for  colored.  The  number  of 
teachers  is  88  in  white  schools  and  28  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance  is 
i>835  white  pupils  and  632  colored  pupils. 

These  statistics  indicate  the  serious  need  for  increased  public-school  facilities.  The 
work  of  the  elementary  schools  should  be  extended  and  strengthened.  Special  effort 
should  be  made  to  reorganize  the  Coulter  Memorial  Academy  so  that  it  may  become  a 
central  institution  where  pupils  may  board  and  supplement  the  limited  training  received 
in  the  rural  schools.  The  Chesterfield  parochial  school  is  of  slight  value  and  effort  should 
be  made  to  have  the  public  authorities  care  for  the  pupils  of  this  school.  It  is  described 
in  the  summary  of  small  Presb3rterian  schools  for  the  State. 

CHERAW. 
COULTER  MEMORIAL  ACADEMY. 

Principal:  G.  W.  Long. 

An  elementary  school  with  a  seven-month  term.  The  school  is  doing  good  work  but 
is  hampered  by  limited  equipment. 

The  school  was  founded  in  1881  by  the  Prebyterian  Board  of  Missions  for  Freedmen 
and  is  owned  and  supported  by  that  board. 

Atiendance, — ^Total,  200;  boarders,  12.     All  the  pupils  are  below  the  eighth  grade 
Good  work  in  cooking,  sewing,  and  house  cleaning  is  done.     The  reported  enrollment 
for  the  year  was  320. 

Teachers. — ^Total,  7;  all  colored;  male  i,  female  6. 

Financial,  1912-13. — ^The  income  was  $910,  $710  being  from  the  Presbyterian  Board 
and  $200  from  tuition.    The  salaries  amounted  to  $840. 

Plant. — Estimated  value,  $5,100.  The  plant  consists  of  a  town  lot  and  two  2-story 
frame  buildings,  one  used  for  the  school  building  and  the  other  for  dormitory  and  teach- 
ers' home.  Both  buildings  were  badly  in  need  of  repair,  but  the  rooms  were  in  good 
condition. 

Recommendations. — i.  That  industrial  work  for  boys  be  added. 

2.  That  effort  be  made  to  enter  into  cooperation  with  the  public-school  authorities. 

Date  of  visit:  November,  1913.    Facts  verified,  191 5. 

CLARENDON  COUNTY. 

White  Negro. 

Population,  1910 8, 794  23, 393 

Children  6  to  14  years  of  age,  1910 i,  967  6, 374 

Teachers'  salaries  in  public  schools,  1911-12 S23, 403  $6, 186 

Teachers'  salaries  per  child,  6  to  14  in  county $11. 98  $0. 89 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910 7. 8  35. 9 

The  entire  population  is  rural.  The  average  length  of  the  public-school  term  is 
6.6  months  for  white  pupils  and  3.2  months  for  colored.  The  number  of  teachers  is 
74  in  white  schools  and  yy  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance  is  1,312  white 
pupils  and  2,762  colored  pupils. 
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These  statistics  indicate  the  serious  need  for  increased  public-school  facilities.  The 
work  of  the  elementary  schools  should  be  extended  and  strengthened.  A  Jeanes  Fund 
county  supervising  industrial  teacher  traveb  in  the  county  and  aids  the  rural-school 
teachers  in  introducing  industrial  work  and  extending  the  influence  of  the  school  into 
the  community.  The  county,  in  cooperation  with  the  Slater  Fund  and  the  General  Edu- 
cation Board,  is  developing  the  school  at  Manning  to  provide  a  central  institution  where 
pupils  from  the  surrounding  rural  schools  may  receive  more  advanced  training. 

MANNING. 

CLARENDON  COUNTY  TRACING  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  I.  M.  A.  Myers. 

An  elementary  public  school  with  a  few  pupils  in  secondary  subjects.  It  has  been 
selected  as  a  central  institution  to  supplement  the  work  of  the  public  schools. 

AUendance. — ^Total,  291;  elementary  272,  secondary  19;  boarders,  8. 

Teachers. — ^Total,  6;  all  colored;  male  i,  female  5. 

Organization. — Elementary:  The  work  covers  the  regular  eight  grades. 

Secondary:  The  secondary  subjects  are  taught  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  grades.  In 
order  that  the  pupils  who  go  out  to  teach  in  the  county  schools  may  have  some  training, 
practice  teaching  is  provided  in  the  tenth  grade. 

Industrial:  The  industrial  work  is  limited  to  a  little  sewing,  shuck  and  raffia  work. 

Financial^  J914-J5. — ^The  income  amounted  to  $1,998,  of  which  $750  was  from 
public  funds,  $748  from  donations  and  tuition,  and  $500  from  the  Slater  Fund.  Of  the 
income,  $1,222  was  expended  for  salaries  and  $326  for  other  purposes. 

Plant:  Estimated  value,  $5,500.  The  plant  consists  of  about  2  acres  of  land, 
value  $1,000;  a  seven-room  building,  value  $4,000;  and  equipment,  valued  at  $500. 

Recommendation. — ^That  the  work  be  encouraged  and  facilities  added,  as  the  need 
appears,  for  secondary  work  and  teacher  training. 

EDGEFIELD  COUNTY. 

White.  NegTOi 

Populatkm,  1910 '.      8, 165  20, 114 

Children  6  to  14  yean  of  age,  19x0 x,  734  5t  457 

Teachers'  salaries  in  public  schools,  191X-13 $31, 010  $4, 497 

Teachexs'  salaries  per  child,  6to  i4in county $X2. 18  la  8a 

Percentage  illiterate,  19x0 3. 4  4i 

The  entire  population  is  rural.  The  average  length  of  the  public-school  term  is 
5.5  months  for  white  pupils  and  2.7  months  for  colored.  The  number  of  teachers  is  75 
in  white  schools  and  79  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance  is  i  ,484  white  pupils 
and  3,747  colored  pupils. 

These  statistics  indicate  the  need  for  additional  school  facilities.  The  work  of  the 
elementary  schools  should  be  extended  and  strengthened.  A  Jeanes  Fund  supervising- 
industrial  teacher  travek  in  the  cotmty  and  aids  the  rural-school  teachers  in  introducing 
industrial  work  and  extending  the  influence  of  the  school  into  the  community.  Bettis 
Academy  has  done  much  to  create  a  favorable  attitude  toward  Negro  education  in 
the  county.  This  school  serves  as  an  educational  center  where  pupils  from  the 
surrounding  rural  districts  may  board  and  supplement  the  limited  training  received  in 
the  rural  schools. 

46027*— Bull.  39—17 ^32 
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TRENTON. 
BETTIS  ACADEMY. 

Principal:  A.  W.  Nicholson. 

A  school  of  elementary  and  secondary  grade  doing  good  work  in  a  rural  community. 
In  spite  of  limited  equipment,  agriculture  and  simple  industries  are  taught.  The  insti- 
tution, supported  mainly  by  the  colored  Baptists,  has  done  much  to  improve  the  con- 
dition of  the  colored  people. 

The  school  was  founded  in  1881  by  Alexander  Bettis,  an  ex-slave,  who  exerted  a 
great  influence  for  good  in  this  section  of  South  Carolina,  founding  many  churches  and 
gaining  the  confidence  of  the  white  people.  The  school  is  owned  by  an  incorporated 
board  of  trustees  and  supported  by  contributions  from  Baptist  associations,  donations, 
and  a  small  appropriation  from  the  county. 

Attendance, — Total,  231 ;  elementary  187,  secondary  44.  Many  of  the  pupils  tx>ard 
at  the  school. 

Teachers  and  workers, — Total,  12;  all  colored;  male  4,  female  8;  academic  9,  indus- 
trial I,  agriculture  i,  others  i. 

Organization. — Elementary:  The  work  covers  the  regular  eight  grades.  The  first 
year  of  the  "normal"  course  is  also  elementary. 

Secondary:  The  secondary  work  is  done  in  the  last  two  years  of  the  "normal," 
course.    The  course  is  simple  and  well  selected. 

Industrial :  The  industrial  training  consists  of  some  instruction  in  sewing,  cooking, 
woodwork,  and  farming. 

Financial,  191^14, — The  more  important  items,  excluding  the  boarding  depart- 
ment, which  is  maintained  on  the  club  plan  by  the  students  themselves,  were: 

Income $2, 817 

Expenditures 2, 817 

Indebtedness 2, 000 

Value  of  plant 3a,  500 

Sources  of  income:  Baptist  associations,  $1,400;  Slater  Fund,  $600;  general  dona- 
tions, $500;  county  funds,  $250;  other  sources,  $67. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Salaries,  $1,735;  payment  on  notes,  $350;  repairs,  $200; 
equipment,  $50;  other  expenses,  $482.  About  $4,000  was  raised  and  expended  for  a 
new  building. 

Plant, — Estimated  value,  $32,500.  The  plant  consists  of  209  acres  of  land,  four 
frame  buildings,  a  cottage  and  equipment  valued  at  $1,000.  The  buildings  are  clean 
and  the  grounds  well  kept. 

Recommendations, — i.  That  financial  aid  be  obtained  to  employ  teachers  of  agri- 
culture and  industries  and  to  increase  the  plant  and  equipment. 

2.  That  teacher  training  and  theory  and  practice  of  gardening  be  made  a  part  of 
the  regular  course.* 

3.  That  a  system  of  accoimting  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  school  be  adopted  and 
an  annual  audit  made  by  an  accredited  accountant. 

Date  of  visit:  December,  1913.    Facts  verified,  1916. 

^  See  reoonuncndations  in  summary  chapter,  p.  aa. 
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GREENWOOD  COUNTY. 

WUte.  Negro. 

Populadon,  1910 12, 923  21, 302 

Children  6  to  14  yean  of  age,  1910 2, 820  5, 548 

Teachers'  salaries  in  public  schools,  1911-12 S37, 944  S6, 794 

Teachers'  salaries  per  child  6  to  14  in  county $13.  45  $1.  22 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910 6.  o  33.  5 

The  rural  population  is  80.7  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  average  length  of  the  public 
school  term  is  6.4  months  for  white  pupils  and  3.9  months  for  the  colored.  The  number 
of  teachers  is  89  in  white  schools  and  68  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance 
is  2,018  white  pupils  and  3,647  colored  pupils. 

These  statistics  indicate  a  need  for  additional  school  facilities.  The  Brewer  Normal 
School  is  a  good  central  institution  where  pupils  may  board  and  supplement  the  limited 
training  received  in  the  rural  schools. 

GREENWOOD.     . 

BREWER  NORMAL,  INDUSTRIAL,  AND  AGRICULTURAL  INSTITUTE. 

Principal:  H.  W.  Stevens.* 

A  school  of  elementary  and  secondary  grade  doing  some  industrial  and  teacher- 
training  work.     A  small  boarding  department  is  maintained. 

The  school  was  founded  by  the  American  Mis^onary  Association  of  the  Congre- 
gational Church  in  1872  and  is  owned  and  maintained  by  that  association. 

AUendance. — Total,  250;  elementary  221,  secondary  29.  Of  the  60  pupils  above 
the  sixth  grade  14  were  male  and  46  female;  20  were  boarders.  The  reported  enroll- 
ment for  the  year  was  289. 

Teachers  and  workers. — Total,  11;  white  10,  colored  i;  male  2,  female  9;  grades 
5,  academic  2,  music  i,  girls'  industries  i,  boys'  industries  i,  matron  i. 

Organization. — Elementary:  The  work  covers  the  regular  eight  elementary  grades. 

Secondary:  The  four-year  secondary  course  includes  English,  4  years;  agricul- 
ture and  botany,  3;  chemistry,  >^;  mathematics,  4;  history,  3;  pedagogy,  i ;  and  physi- 
ology, I .  The  selection  of  subjects  indicates  a  regard  for  the  needs  of  the  pupils  and 
an  appreciation  of  recent  movements  in  secondary  education. 

Industrial :  The  instruction  in  cooking  and  sewing  is  good.  Provision  is  also  made 
for  gardening  and  for  manual  training  in  wood  and  iron. 

Financial,  1913-14, — ^The  financial  management  is  controlled  by  the  American 
Missionary  Association.  A  simple  and  effective  system  of  accoimts  has  recently  been 
installed.     The  more  important  items  for  the  year  were : 

Income,  excluding  noneducational  receipts $6, 836 

Expenditures,  less  noneducational  receipts 6, 836 

Value  of  plant 25, 300 

Sources  of  income:  American  Missionary  Association,  $4,895;  tuition  and  fees, 
$1,527;  donations,  $382;  other  sources,  $32.  The  noneducational  receipts  amounted 
to  $1,586,  of  which  $1,516  was  from  the  boarding  department  and  $70  from  sales. 

» White. 
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Items  of  expenditure:  Salaries,  $3,664;  supplies  for  boarding  department,  $1,381; 
equipment,  $1,309;  student  aid  and  labor,  $782;  heat,  light,  and  water,  $592;  general 
supplies,  $186;  other  expenses,  $508. 

Plant. — Land:  Estimated  value,  $2,000.  The  school  owns  20  acres  of  land,  about 
12  acres  being  cultivated  by  the  principal  with  student  labor. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $20,000.  The  school  building  is  a  two-story  structure, 
part  brick  and  part  frame;  the  girls'  dormitory  is  a  four-story  brick  building.  The 
buildings  are  in  good  repair  and  are  well  kept. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $3,300.  The  equipment  consists  of  furni- 
ture, good  apparatus  for  small  domestic-science  classes,  and  limited  shop  equipment 
and  farm  implements. 

Recommendations. — i.  That  the  institution  be  encouraged  in  the  better  adaptation 
of  its  educational  work  to  the  needs  of  the  pupils. 

2.  That  the  theory  and  practice  of  gardening  be  made  a  part  of  the  regular  course.* 
,         3.  That  dormitory  facilities  f©r  boys  be  provided. 

Date  of  visit:  November,  1913.     Facts  verified  December,  1915. 

KERSHAW  COUNTY. 

White.  Negro. 

Population,  1910 10, 648  16, 444 

,        Children  6  to  14  years  of  age,  1910 2, 355  4, 343 

Teachers'  salaries  in  public  schools,  191 1-12 $23, 930  $4, 949 

Teachers'  salaries  per  child  6  to  14  in  county $10. 16  $1. 13 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910 8.  2  49.  a 

The  rural  population  is  86.8  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  average  length  of  the  public- 
school  term  is  5.8  months  for  white  pupils  and  3.4  months  for  colored.  The  number  of 
teachers  is  73  in  white  schools  and  52  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance  is 
1,646  white  pupils  and  1,977  colored  pupils. 

These  statistics  indicate  the  serious  need  for  additional  school  facilities.  The 
Browning  Industrial  Home  and  Mather  Academy  serves  as  a  central  training  school 
where  pupils  may  board  and  supplement  the  training  received  in  the  rural  schools. 

CAMDEN. 

BROWNING  INDUSTRIAL  HOME  AND  MATHER  ACADEMY. 

Superintendent:  Mrs.  H.  E.  Mower.' 

A  well-managed  home  school  for  girls  providing  day-school  facilities  for  boys  and 
girls.     Most  of  the  work  is  elementary,  but  a  few  pupils  take  secondary  subjects. 

The  school  was  founded  in  1864  by  Mrs.  Mather,  of  Boston,  who  later  transferred  the 
property  to  the  Woman's  Home  Missionary  Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
She  also  gave  $14,000  with  the  provision  that  this  sum  should  be  invested  and  allowed 
to  accummulate  until  the  total  amoimted  to  $20,000.  This  amount  was  reached  in  19 15. 
The  institution  is  still  owned  and  managed  by  the  Woman's  Home  Missionary  Society. 

Attendance. — ^Total,  279;  elementary  256,  secondary  23;  boarders,  61. 

Teachers  and  workers. — Total,  12;  white  7,  colored  5;  all  female. 

Organization. — Elementary :  The  elementary  work  covers  the  regular  eight  grades. 

>  See  rrcommfndationn  in  summary  du4>ter,  p.  22.  *  Wmte. 
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Secondary:  The  "normal"  course  includes  algebra,  general  history,  Latin,  English, 
bookkeeping,  Bible,  and  pedagogy. 

Industrial:  Instruction  is  provided  in  sewing,  cooking,  and  laundry.  The  sewing 
b^;ins  with  the  third  grade.  The  girls  living  in  the  school  home  receive  excellent  train- 
ing in  the  various  forms  of  home  activities. 

Financial,  191J-14. — The  finances  are  carefully  supervised  by  the  home  office  in 
Cincinnati  and  the  management  is  economical.    The  more  important  items  were: 

Income,  excluding noneducational  receipts $5, 373 

Expenditures,  less  noneducational  receipts 5, 373 

Value  of  property 75,  500 

Sources  of  income :  Woman's  Home  Missionary  Society,  $4,680;  tuition  and  fees,  $540; 
donations,  $28;  other  sources,  $125.  The  noneducational  receipts  were  from  the  board- 
ing department  and  amounted  to  $1,648. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Salaries,  $3,280;  supplies,  $2,880;  student  aid,  $550;  other 
expenses,  $311. 

Property:  Of  the  property,  $53,000  was  in  the  plant  and  $22,500  in  a  special  fund. 

Plant, — Land:  Estimated  value,  $5,000.  The  land  comprises  16  acres  within  the 
town  limits.  The  premises  are  kept  in  excellent  condition.  Some  of  the  land  is  under 
ctdtivation. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $45,000.  There  are  five  neat  two-story  frame  build- 
ii^s.  Hubbard  Hall  is  a  beautiful  building,  well  adapted  to  its  purpose  and  one  of  the 
best  buildings  of  its  type  to  be  seen  anywhere.  Except  for  a  few  minor  repairs  needed 
on  the  older  buildings,  they  were  in  good  condition  throughout. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $3,000.  The  classrooms  and  dormitories  are 
well  ftutiished.     The  industrial  building  contains  good  equipment  for  domestic  science. 

Recommendations, — i.  That  the  work  be  encouraged  and  that  the  secondary  in- 
struction be  adapted  to  the  training  of  teachers. 

2.  That  the  theory  and  practice  of  gardening  be  made  a  part  of  the  regtilar  course.* 

Date  of  visit:  November,  1913.     Pacts  verified  November,  1915. 

LANCASTER  COUNTY. 

Wbite.  Negro. 

Population,  1910 i3>  5^4  i3»  i^S 

Children  6  to  Z4year8of  age,  1910 3f  14a  3, 454 

Teachers'  salaries  in  public  schools,  1911-1 S24,779  $4*336 

Teachers'  salaries  per  child  6  to  14  in  county $7.  88  Si.  25 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910 1 1. 6  46.  7 

The  entire  population  is  rural.  The  average  length  of  the  public-school  term  is 
4.8  months  for  white  pupils  and  2.5  months  for  colored.  The  number  of  teachers  is 
86  in  white  schools  and  64  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance  is  2,398  white 
pupils  and  2,378  colored  pupils. 

These  statistics  indicate  the  need  for  additional  school  facilities.  The  work  ol  the 
elementary  schools  should  be  extended  and  strengthened.  The  Lancaster  Normal  and 
Industrial  School  shotdd  be  reorganized  to  meet  the  need  for  trained  teachers  in  the 
county. 


) 
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LANCASTER. 
LANCASTER  NORMAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL. 

President:  M.  D.  Lee. 

An  elementary  school  with  a  few  pupils  in  secondary  subjects.  It  was  founded  in 
1897  and  is  owned  and  controlled  by  a  board  of  trustees  elected  by  the  conference  of  the 
African  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion  Church.  The  county  makes  an  appropriation  to  it 
as  the  colored  public  school  of  Lancaster. 

Attendance. — ^Total,  239;  elementary  218,  secondary  21;  boarders,  49.  The  re- 
ported enrollment  for  the  year  was  257. 

Teachers  and  workers. — Total,  8;  all  colored;  male  4,  female  4.  The  teachers  have 
attended  good  schools,  but  they  seem  to  be  imable  to  awaken  the  interest  of  their  pupils. 

Organization. — ^Though  the  catalogue  outlines  "scientific,'*  "normal,"  "indus- 
trial, "and  "nurse-training"  departments,  the  instruction  is  confined  mainly  to  element- 
ary work.  The  few  secondary  studies  are  poorly  taught.  Many  of  the  pupils  can  not 
spell  the  names  of  the  subjects  they  are  studying.  A  little  cooking  and  sewing  is  the 
only  industrial  work  offered.  A  farmers'  conference  is  held  annually  at  the  school  and 
a  county  fair  for  colored  people  is  held  by  the  trustees. 

Financial,  igi2-ij. — ^The  financial  records  are  poorly  kept.  As  far  as  could  be 
determined  the  more  important  financial  items  were  as  follo>¥s: 

Income,  excluding  noneducatkmal  receipts $1, 900 

Escpenditures,  less  noneducational  receipts i,  900 

Value  of  school  plant 14, 000 

Sources  of  income:  County  appropriation,  $900;  tuition  and  fees,  $400;  A.  M.  E.  Z. 
Church,  $400;  general  donations,  $200.  The  noneducational  receipts  were  from  the 
boarding  department  and  amounted  to  $1 ,500. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Teachers'  salaries,  $1,532;  material  and  supplies,  including 
boarding  department,  $1,302;  light  and  fuel,  $325;  repairs,  $202;  advertising  and 
incidentals,  $39. 

Plant. — Land:  Estimated  value,  $6,000.  The  4  acres  of  land  are  near  the  town 
limits. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $6,000.  There  are  three  frame  buildings.  Two  of 
these  are  two-story  structures  and  are  used  for  dormitory  and  classrooms.  A  one-story 
building  is  used  for  the  lower  grades.  The  buildings  are  of  inferior  construction  but  are 
fairly  well  kept. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $2,000.  The  movable  equipment  consists 
of  furniture  for  dormitories  and  classrooms.     The  equipment  is  fairly  good. 

Recommendations. — i.  That  greater  emphasis  be  placed  upon  thorough  work  in  the 
classroom. 

2.  That  provision  be  made  for  teacher  training,  gardening,  and  simple  industrial 
training.* 

3.  That  a  better  system  of  student  registration  and  financial  accounts  be  adopted. 
Date  of  visit:  November,  1913.     Facts  verified,  1915. 

1  See  rfrnniinm^fttl*y"f  in  summary  chaptfr,  p.  2a, 
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LEXINGTON  COUNTY. 

White  Negro. 

Population,  19x0 20, 40a  zi,  638 

Children  6  to  14  yeats  of  age,  1910 4, 356  3, 060 

Teacbers'  salaries  in  public  schools,  19x1-12 $27, 996  $3, 2x6 

Teacheis'  salaries  per  child  6  to  14  in  county $6, 40  $x.  05 

Percentage  illiterate,  19x0 7. 2  39.  a 

The  entire  population  is  rural.  The  average  length  of  the  public-school  term  is 
4.6  months  for  white  pupils  and  2.2  months  for  colored.  The  number  of  teachers  is 
114  in  white  schools  and  52  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance  is  3,134  white 
pupils  and  2,039  colored  pupils. 

These  statistics  indicate  the  need  for  additional  school  facilities.  With  reorganiza- 
tion Harbison  College  could  become  a  good  central  institution  where  boys  might  board 
and  supplement  the  limited  training  received  in  the  rural  schools.  A  small  parochial 
school  operated  in  connection  with  Harbison  College  serves  to  care  for  the  elementary 
pupils  of  the  surrounding  districts. 

IRMO. 
HARBISON  COLLEGE. 

President:  C.  M.  Young. 

A  boys'  school  of  elementary  grade  with  a  small  secondary  enrollment.  Connected 
with  the  school  b  a  ''farm  hoxne"  plan  to  aid  colored  families  to  purchase  land.  The 
valuable  school  plant  and  the  land  project  are  not  effectively  managed. 

The  school  is  owned  and  supported  by  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Missions  for 
Preedmen  and  was  formerly  Ferguson  Institute  at  Abbeville,  S.  C.  It  was  moved  to 
Irmoin  191 1. 

Attendance. — ^Total,  89,  all  male;  elementary  62,  secondary  27.  About  60  pupils 
board  at  the  school.    The  reported  enrollment  for  the  year  was  129. 

Teachers  and  workers. — ^Total,  9;  all  colored;  male  8,  female  i ;  teachers  7,  superin- 
tendent of  building  i,  matron  i.  All  are  from  schook  that  do  not  give  agricultural 
or  industrial  training. 

Organization. — Elementary:  Elementary  work  corresponding  to  the  five  upper 
grades  is  done  in  the  four  preparatory  years  and  in  the  first  year  of  the  so-called 
"normal"  course. 

Secondary:  The  subjects  taught  in  the  last  three  years  of  the  "normal"  course  are: 
Latin,  3  years;  Greek,  i ;  English,  4;  mathematics,  3;  elementary  science,  3;  history,  2; 
civics,  I ;  education,  % ;  religion,  i ;  and  agriculture,  3. 

Agriculture:  Little  agricultural  instruction  is  given  beyond  the  three  years  of  class 
study.  The  boys  are  employed  in  clearing  the  land  and  cultivating  the  crops.  The 
teacher  is  a  graduate  of  literary  schools  with  practically  no  systematic  training  in  agri- 
culture but  with  some  experience  in  practical  farming. 

"Farm  home"  plan:  To  carry  out  the  "farm  home"  plan  850  acres  of  land  adjoin- 
ing the  school  were  purchased  by  the  board.  This  land  is  to  be  divided  into  small  tracts 
to  be  sold  to  colored  farmers.    Only  a  few  tracts  had  been  sold  up  to  the  date  of  visit.' 

1  It  is  reported  that  (vtions  have  i inoe  been  taken  on  other  tracts,  but  no  payments  made. 
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Financial^  1914-15, — ^The  financial  records  are  kept  in  accordance  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  Board  of  Missions  for  Freedmen.  The  more  important  items  for  the  year 
were: 

Income,  excluding  noneducational  receipts $7, 169 

Expenditure,  leas  noneducational  receipts 8, 203 

Value  of  plant 54, 700 

Sources  of  income:  Board  of  Missions  for  Freedmen,  $7,142;  donation,  $20;  day 
tuition,  $7.  The  noneducational  receipts  amounted  to  $3,373.  Of  this  $1,972  was 
from  the  farm  and  $1,401  from  the  boarding  department. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Payments  on  indebtedness,  $3,266;  supplies  for  boarding 
department,  $2,574;  salaries,  $2,461;  plumbing  and  electrical  fixtures,  $1,586;  farm 
tools,  $552;  fuel  and  other  supplies,  $223;  oxen,  $175;  repairs,  $138;  outside  labor, 
$134;  trees  and  seed,  $103;  taxes,  $91;  blacksmith  bill,  $60;  books,  stationery,  and 
postage,  $59;  other  expenses,  $154. 

Plant. — Land:  Estimated  value,  $12,000.  The  school  land  comprises  500  acres, 
a  large  part  of  which  is  under  cultivation.  In  addition  the  school  has  charge  of  an 
8oo>acre  tract  of  land  owned  by  the  Presbyterian  Board,  which  is  being  sold  in  small 
farms  of  5  to  25  acres  to  colored  farmers  who  desire  to  live  in  the  school  community. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $32,700.  There  are  two  new  brick  buildings,  four 
frame  cottages  and  two  bams.  The  buildings  are  new.  The  main  building  is  four 
stories  high,  with  dormitories  on  the  third  and  fourth  floors.  The  other  brick  building 
is  a  neat  two-story  house  used  for  the  principal's  residence.  The  cottages  are  used  as 
teachers'  homes.     The  dormitories  and  classrooms  were  clean  and  fairly  well  equipped. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $10,000.  Of  this  $6,000  is  in  electrical  plant 
and  machinery,  $2,000  in  furniture,  and  $2,000  in  farm  equipment  and  live  stock. 

Recommendations, — i.  That  the  business  administration  of  the  school  and  land 
project  be  improved  and  an  adeqtiate  system  of  accotmting  installed. 

2.  That  a  man  trained  in  agriculture  be  employed  to  superintend  the  "farm-home" 
plan,  the  school  farm,  and  the  instruction  in  agriculture. 

3.  That  the  time  spent  on  ancient  languages  be  given  to  subjects  properly  belong- 
ing to  a  rural-life  school. 

4.  That  simple  manual  training  be  introduced. 
Dates  of  visits:  December,  191 3;  December,  191 5. 

OCONEE  COUNTY. 

White.  Negro. 

Population,  1910 30, 489  6, 848 

Children  6  to  14  years  of  age,  1910 , 4, 777  i,  854 

•   Teachers'  salaries  in  public  schools,  1911-13 $38, 195  $3, 355 

Teachers'  salaries  per  child  6  to  14  in  county $5. 88  $1. 80 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910 15.  5  3a  9 

The  entire  population  is  rural.  The  average  length  of  the  public-school  term  is 
4.8  months  for  white  pupils  and  3.4  months  for  colored.  The  number  of  teachers  is 
116  in  white  schools  and  36  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance  is  2,766  white 
pupils  and  960  colored  pupils. 
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These  statistics  indicate  the  need  for  additional  school  facilities.  The  work  of  the 
elementary  schools  should  be  extended  and  strengthened.  The  Seneca  Institute  could 
be  developed  as  a  central  institution  to  supplement  the  training  given  in  the  rural  schools. 
Schofield  parochial  school,  also  known  as  Norrell  College,  is  of  slight  value  to  the  com- 
munity.   This  school  is  described  in  the  summary  of  small  Presbyterian  schools  for  the 

State. 

SENECA. 

SENECA  INSTITUTE. 

Principal:  G.  B.  Hancock. 

A  school  of  elementary  and  secondary  grade  doing  fairly  good  work.  It  is  main- 
tained alxaost  entirely  on  the  income  from  board  and  tuition.  It  is  owned  by  a  Baptist 
association  too  small  to  support  it. 

Attendance. — ^Total,  127;  elementary  78,  secondary  49;  boarders,  60.  Of  the  sec- 
ondary pupils  23  were  bo3rs  and  26  girls;  18  were  from  Seneca,  25  from  other  places  in 
the  State,  and  6  from  Georgia. 

Teachers, — ^Total,  6;  all  colored;  male  2,  female  4- 

Organization. — Elementary:  The  elementary  grades  with  78  pupils  are  taught  by 
one  teacher  with  such  aid  as  the  teachers  of  secondary  subjects  can  spare.  Part  of  the 
elementary  work  is  done  as  practice  teaching  by  the  senior  pupils. 

Secondary:  The  secondary  subjects  are  given  in  four  classes,  the  first  two  classes 
being  partly  elementary.  Latin  is  required  for  three  years  and  Greek  for  two  years. 
The  industrial  work  is  confined  to  a  little  gardening,  sewing,  and  so^e  cooking  in  the 
boarding  department. 

Financial,  igij-14. — ^The  accounts  are  fairly  well  kept.  The  more  important 
items  for  the  vear  were: 

Income,  excluding  noneducational  receipts $850 

Expenditures,  less  noneducational  receipts i,  120 

Value  of  plant 11, 500 

Sources  of  income:  Baptist  Association,  $500;  tuition  and  fees,  $300;  county  funds, 
$50.    The  noneducational  receipts  were  from  the  boarding  department  and  amounted 

to  $3,9«>- 

Items  of  expenditure:  Salaries,  $1,400;  repairs  and  additions  to  buildings,  (450; 
power,  light,  and  heat,  $260;  equipment,  $200;  student  labor,  $185;  advertising,  $15. 

Plant, — ^Land:  Estimated  value,  $3,000.  The  land  consists  of  8  acres  in  Seneca, 
about  4  aci^  being  used  for  truck  garden. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $7,000.  There  are  three  buildings  on  the  grotmds. 
The  main  building  is  a  two-story  brick  structure  used  for  classrooms,  girls'  dormitory, 
teachers'  home,  and  dining  hall.  The  boys'  dormitory  is  a  two-story  frame  building. 
The  buildings  and  grotmds  are  in  fairly  good  condition. 

Recommendations. — i.  That  the  institute  cooperate  with  the  Seneca  public  school 
in  an  effort  to  eliminate  duplication  of  elementary  work. 

2.  That  the  school  endeavor  to  secure  a  larger  appropriation  from  the  cotmty,  so 
as  to  increase  its  income  and  secure  the  supervision  of  the  cotmty  superintendent. 

3.  That  more  emphasis  be  placed  on  industrial  work  for  both  bo3rs  and  girls. 
Date  of  visit:  December,  1914. 
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ORANGEBURG  COUNTY. 

White.  Negnx 

Population,  1910 19, 098  36, 794 

Children  6  to  14  years  of  age,  1910 4, 149  9, 651 

Teachers'  salaries  in  public  schools,  19x1-12 $56, 396  $9, 418 

Teachers'  salaries  per  child  6  to  14  in  county $13.  58  $0. 97 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910 3. 8  32,  7 

The  rural  population  is  89.4  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  average  length  of  the  public- 
school  term  is  5.8  months  for  white  pupils  and  2.8  months  for  colored.  The  ntunber 
of  teachers  is  158  in  white  schools  and.  1 19  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance  is 
3,448  white  pupils  and  4,945  colored  pupils. 

These  statistics  indicate  the  need  for  additional  school  facilities.  The  work  of  the 
elementary  schools  should  be  extended  and  strengthened.  The  State  School  and  Claflin 
College  are  duplicating  each  other's  efforts  in  industrial  work  and  some  plan  of  coopera- 
tion should  be  developed  between  them.  Effort  should  also  be  made  to  have  the  city 
of  Orangeburg  relieve  these  important  schools   of  the  large  elementary  grades   for 

which  they  are  caring. 

ORANGEBURG. 
CLAFLBV  COLLEGE. 

President:  L.  M.  Dunton.* 

A  school  of  secondary  grade  with  small  college  department  and  an  elementary 
enrollment  of  600.  It  is  one  of  the  four  institutions  to  which  the  State  grants  the  right 
to  give  teachers'  certificates. 

The  institution  was  founded  in  1869  by  Lee  Claflin,  of  Massachusetts.  It  is  owned 
and  supervised  by  the  Freedmen's  Aid  Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  and 
supported  mainly  by  that  society.  From  1872  to  1896  it  received  a  part  of  the  Federal 
funds  for  agricultural  and  mechanical  education.  The  beard  of  21  trustees,  which  is 
composed  chiefly  of  colored  men  from  South  Carolina,  is  self-perpetuating.  President 
Dunton  is  one  of  the  pioneers  in  the  education  of  the  colored  race. 

Attendance. — ^Total,  814;  elementary  597,  secondary  177;  college  subjects  26, 
commercial  12,  special  2,  boarders  273.  Of  the  pupils  in  higher  and  special  dasses 
99  were  male  and  118  female.  Of  those  reporting  home  address  36  were  from  Orange- 
burg, 150  from  other  parts  of  South  Carolina,  and  31  from  other  States.  There  were  59 
from  farm  homes.     The  reported  enrollment  for  the  year  was  866. 

Teachers  and  workers. — ^Total,  27;  white  6,  colored  21,  male  7,  female  20;  grades 
II,  secondary  and  college  8,  music  2,  Bible  i,  commercial  i,  industrial  4.  Six  of  the 
academy  teachers  give  one  or  two  college  courses. 

Organization. — Elementary:  The  elementary  work  covers  the  usual  eight  grades, 
in  which  three-fourths  of  the  pupils  are  enrolled.  The  quality  of  instruction  is  above 
the  avemge. 

Secondary:  The  secondary  pupils  are  divided  into  two  groups — "normal,"  in  which 
a  large  majority  of  the  pupils  are  enrolled,  and  "college  preparatory,"  enrolling  a  few 
pupils.     The  subjects  common  to  both  groups  are:  Latin,  2  years;  French,  2;  English,  4; 

1  White. 
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science,  3;  mathematics,  3;  Bible  4;  and  history,  2.  In  the  nonnal  course  physiology, 
nature  study,  and  teacher-training  subjects  are  added.  In  the  college  preparatory  course 
the  time  given  to  languages  is  increased. 

College:  The  secondary  and  college  classes  are  taught  by  eight  teachers  well  quali- 
fied for  their  work.  The  number,  however,  is  not  large  enough  to  handle  the  courses 
of  both  departments.  The  laboratory  is  insufficient  for  college  work.  The  courses  in 
elementary  science  are  so  numerous  that  good  work  can  not  be  done  in  any  of  them. 

Industrial:  The  training  of  girls  in  home  activities  includes  sewing  45  minutes 
daily  in  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  grades,  and  cooking  five  periods  a  week  in  the 
second  and  third  years  of  the  high  school.  A  few  of  the  girls  take  millinery.  The  sewing 
is  well  taught;  the  cooking  equipment  is  inadequate. 

The  John  P.  Slater  Manual  Training  Building  and  equipment,  valued  at  (40,000,  are 
ine£fectively  used.  The  teachers  are  students  continuing  their  literary  education  or 
recent  graduates  of  Claflin.  The  work  is  classed  as  "manual  training,"  and  "trade 
work."  The  only  apparent  difference  is  that  manual  training  is  given  45  minutes 
daily  to  the  lower  grades  and  the  **  trades"  12  hours  a  week  to  the  upper  classes.  There 
seems  to  be  little  genuine  interest  in  the  trades.  Practically  all  the  pupils  indicate  the 
professions  as  their  future  occupations.  Even  two  of  the  instructors  intend  to  be  law- 
yers. While  Clafiin  is  thus  not  making  good  use  of  its  extensive  industrial  equipment, 
the  training  given  to  the  young  men  is  considerably  more  than  that  at  any  of  the  other 
literary  schools. 

Financial,  jgi2^ij, — Careful  financial  records  are  kept,  but  the  system  requires 
a  considerable  amount  of  unnecessary  work.     The  more  inportant  items  were : 

Income,  excluding  noneducaticmal  receipts $39,  $^ 

Expenditures,  lessnoneducational  receipts 39, 450 

Value  of  school  property 362, 035 

Sources  of  income:  Freedmen's  Aid  Society,  $21,134;  tuition  and  fees,  $5,392;  col- 
ored church  conferences  of  South  Carolina,  $3,174;  Slater  Fund,  $3,000;  contributions  for 
student  aid,  $715;  cash  donations  and  other  sources,  $6,132.  The  noneducational 
receipts  amounted  to  $12,189,  ^^  which  $10,004  ^^  ^^™  the  boarding  department, 
$1,018  from  the  farm,  $685  from  sale  of  books,  and  $482  from  the  shops. 

Items  of  expenditure :  Salaries,  $1 7,099 ;  repairs,  and  additions  to  buildings  and  equip- 
ment, $10,812;  supplies  for  boarding  department,  $7,379;  fuel,  light,  and  water,  $2,563; 
farm  expenses,  $1,658;  student  labor,  $1,505;  material  and  supplies  for  industrial  depart- 
ment, $1,494;  books,  $736;  student  aid,  $700;  other  expenses,  $7,693. 

School  property:  The  school  property  consists  of  $284,000  in  the  plant;  $40,000  in 
endowment,  and  $38,035  in  building  fund  and  cash  on  hand. 

Plant. — Land:  Estimated  value,  $56,000.  Of  this  $50,000  is  represented  by  the 
school  grounds  and  $6,000  by  the  farm.  The  grounds  and  farm  comprise  220  acres. 
The  campus  is  in  a  good  section  of  the  town.  The  farm  is  about  two  miles  from  the 
school  and  is  cultivated  on  a  commercial  basis. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $186,600.  There  are  12  buildings  on  the  grounds. 
While  some  of  these  are  handsome  structures,  the  absence  of  any  plan  for  their  arrange- 
ment detracts  much  from  the  general  appearance.     The  main  buildings  are:  Tingley 
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Hall,  a  substantial  two-story  brick  building  used  for  administration  and  classroom  pur- 
poses; Mary  E.  Dunton  Hall,  a  three-story  brick  building  used  for  boys'  dormitory; 
the  girls'  dormitory,  a  three-story  brick  structure;  the  John  F.  Slater  Manual  Training 
Building,  the  dining  hall  and  kitchen,  library  and  reading  room,  all  one-story  brick 
structures.  The  other  buildings  are  large  frame  structures  used  mainly  for  dormitories 
and  classrooms. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $41,400.  Of  this,  $20,000  was  in  shop 
equipment ;  $1 3,000  in  furniture ;  $4,000  in  library  books  and  fixtures ;  $3,700  in  farm  equip- 
ment and  live  stock;  and  $700  in  other  equipment. 

Recommendations, — i.  That  the  trustees  seek  to  induce  the  dty  of  Orangeburg  to 
relieve  Clafiin  of  the  large  enrollment  of  pupils  from  the  city. 

2.  That  the  training  of  teachers  be  made  the  main  purpose  of  both  the  Secondary  and 
college  departments. 

3.  That  the  industrial  courses  for  young  men  be  reduced  to  simple  agriculture, 
gardening,  and  manual  training  in  wood  and  iron  adapted  to  rural  teachers.^ 

4.  That  the  boys'  dormitory  be  so  governed  as  to  develop  habits  of  cleanliness  and 
order. 

Dates  of  visits:  December,  1913;  January,  1914;  January,  1915;  February,  1916. 

STATE  COLORED  NORMAL,  INDUSTRLAX,  AGRICULTURAL,  AND  MECHANICAL 
COLLEGE. 

President:  R.  S.  Wilkinson. 

A  secondary  school  with  large  elementary  enrollment.  It  is  one  of  the  four  insti- 
tutions to  which  the  State  grants  the  right  to  give  teachers'  certificates.  The  equipment 
for  agricultural  and  industrial  work  is  good,  but  the  time  allotted  is  too  short. 

The  school  was  founded  in  1896  by  the  State  of  South  Carolina.  It  is  supported 
in  part  by  the  State  and  in  part  by  the  Federal  funds  for  agricultural  and  mechanical 
education.  It  is  controlled  by  a  white  board  of  trustees,  of  which  the  governor  is  ex  o£5cio 
chairman.    The  board  is  elected  by  the  legislature. 

Attendance, — ^Total,  726;  elenjentary  529,  secondary  197.  Of  the  pupils  above  the 
seventh  grade  204  were  female  and  158  were  male;  277  were  boarders. 

Teachers  and  workers. — ^Total,  33,  all  colored;  male  23,  female  10;  grades  and 
academic  14,  boys'  industries  7,  agriculture  4,  girls'  industries  2,  matrons  and  other 
workers  6. 

Organizaiion, — A  complicated  and  wasteful  plan  of  organization  prevails,  in  which 
the  large  student  body  of  over  700,  with  only  14  academic  teachers,  is  separated  by 
classes  into  five  overlapping  groups. 

Elementary:  The  practice  school,  with  an  attendance  of  364,  covers  the  fifth, 
sixth,  and  seventh  grades.  The  preparatory  department,  designed  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  pupils  from  the  ungraded  schools  of  rural  districts,  has.  two  classes,  which  are 
practically  the  equivalent  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades. 

Secondary:  The  secondary  work  is  done  in  the  four-year  "normal"  department. 
The  subjects  are:  English,  3  years;  mathematics,  3;  elementary  science,  2;  commercial 
geography,  i%\  history,  j;  economics  and  sociology,  i;  Bible,  i;  psychology  and  phi- 

>  See  p.  500. 
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losophy,  i;  ph3rsical  culture,  i;  drawing,  iX;  bookkeeping,  i.  Practice  teaching  and 
hygiene  are  not  included.  An  agricultural  course  is  reported,  but  the  number  of  pupils 
enrolled  is  small. 

The  extensive  system  of  classes  is  further  complicated  by  the  large  number  of 
subjects  studied  by  each  class.  The  following  program  of  studies,  with  the  number  of 
recitations  per  week  indicated,  is  typical  of  the  majority  of  the  class  programs:  Algebra, 
4  recitations;  chemistry,  2;  English,  4;  English  history,  2;  physics,  2;  physical  culture, 
2 ;  drawing,  2 ;  bookkeeping,  2 ;  agriculture,  2 ;  animal  husbandry,  2 ;  Bible,  i ;  brick 
masonry,  6. 

Industrial:  The  industrial  work  is  handled  by  good  teachers  and  there  is  fairly  good 
equipment.  Each  pupil  is  required  to  spend  one  day  a  week  in  the  industrial  depart- 
ment. The  time  allotment  of  only  six  hours  is,  however,  clearly  too  short  to  produce 
skilled  workers.  This  brief  period  spent  in  the  well-equipped  industrial  department  is 
in  striking  contrast  with  the  large  proportion  of  time  devoted  to  the  academic  depart- 
ment, with  its  inadequate  teaching  force  and  equipment.  The  boys'  trades  were  handled 
by  7  teachers.  The  trades  and  attendance  were  as  follows:  Carpentry,  15;  bricklaying, 
46;  tailoring,  25;  plumbing,  7;  hJacksmithing  and  wheelwrighting,  20;  painting,  10; 
haraessmaking,  10. 

Industrial  subjects  for  girls  were  in  charge  of  two  teachers.  Every  girl  receives 
instruction  in  cooking  and  sewing. 

Agriculture:  The  agricultural  department,  with  four  teachers,  has  a  farm  of  85 
acres,  an  agricultural  btiilding,  dairy,  and  stables.  Some  classroom  work  in  agriculture 
is  done.  The  course  begins  in  the  senior  preparatory  class  with  two  hours  a  week  in 
market  gardening.  The  normal  classes  have  two  courses  in  agriculture,  besides  one  in 
rural  sociology  and  one  in  agricultural  economics.  The  practice  work  in  gardening  has 
recently  been  reorganized  and  made  effective.  There  are  16  special  students  reported 
in  agriculture.    The  farm  is  conducted  with  little  consideration  for  educational  aims. 

Financial,  1913. — ^A  good  system  of  accounting  was  installed  in  191 3.  The  board- 
ing department  is  conducted  privately  and  figures  relating  to  it  are  omitted  from  the 
statement  below. 

Inootne,  excluding  noneducational  receipts $44, 216 

Expenditures,  less  noneducational  receipts 37, 699 

Value  of  plant 297, 300 

Sources  of  income:  Federal  land-grant  funds,  $30,754;  State  appropriations, 
$12,614;  fees  from  students,  $848.  The  noneducational  receipts  were  from  the  farm 
and  shops  and  amounted  to  $1 ,624. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Salaries,  $23,555;  materials  and  supplies,  $3,530;  equip- 
ment, $3,021;  insurance,  $2,726;  student  labor,  $2,451;  fuel,  heat,  and  water,  $2,181; 
repairs,  $1,000;  athletic  expenses,  $287;  stationery  and  postage,  $204;  advertising  and 
printing,  $192;  traveling  expenses  of  president,  $176.  In  addition  the  sum  of  $8,000, 
appropriated  the  year  before,  was  expended  in  the  erection  of  a  heating  plant. 

Plani, — Land:  Estimated  value,  $50000.  The  school  owns  130  acres  of  land,  ¥dth 
85  acres  under  cultivation. 
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Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $227,000.  Morrill  Hall,  the  boys'  dormitory,  is  a 
three>story  frame  building.  Bradham  Hall,  the  girls'  dormitory  building,  is  a  two-story 
brick  structure  containing  rooms  for  400  girls,  together  with  administrative  offices. 
There  is  also  the  dining  hall,  a  one-story  brick  building  accommodating  750;  and  Indus- 
trial Hall,  a  large  two-story  brick  building,  which  contains  shops.  Smaller  buildings 
are  the  agricultural  building,  the  dairy,  two  bams,  a  heating  and  electrical  building,  the 
president's  home,  and  six  teachers'  houses. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $20,300,  as  follows:  Shop  equipment, 
$10,000;  scientific  apparatus,  $4,000;  furniture,  $3,000;  farm  equipment  and  live  stock, 
$3,000;  books  in  library,  $300. 

Recommendations, — i.  That  the  elaborate  system  of  academic  classes  be  simplified. 

2.  That  the  disproportion  in  number  of  teachers  between  the  industrial  and  agri- 
cultural departments  be  adjusted  and  the  teaching  force  rearranged  to  enable  the 
agricultural  department  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  people  88  per  cent  rural. 

3.  That  an  adequate  number  of  garden  implements  be  purchased  and  time  allowed 
so  that  all  pupils  may  have  at  least  one  year  of  work  in  gardening.^ 

4.  That  the  farm  operations  be  arranged  so  that  special  students  in  agriculture 
may  have  practice  in  farming,  to  include  tillage  operations,  cultivating,  spraying,  har- 
vesting, and  marketing. 

5.  That  the  boarding  department  be  conducted  as  a  department  of  the  school. 

6.  That  provision  be  made  for  an  annual  audit  by  an  accredited  accountant. 
Dates  of  visits:  December,  191 3;  March,  191 5. 

RICHLAND  COUNTY. 

White.  Negro. 

Population,  1910 25, 609  291 533 

Children  6  to  14  years  of  age,  1910 4>  547  6, 393 

Teachers'  salaries  in  public  schools,  1911-12 $78, 193  $17, 728 

Teachers*  salaries  per  child  6  to  14  in  county $17. 19  $2.  77 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910 6.  5  31.  i 

The  rural  population  is  52.3  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  average  length  of  the  public- 
school  term  is  8.2  months  for  white  pupils  and  4.9  months  for  colored.  The  number  of 
teachers  is  156  in  white  schools  and  89  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance  is 
3,502  white  pupils  and  3,945  colored  pupils.  There  are  no  private  schools  for  colored 
people  in  Richland  County  outside  the  city  of  Columbia. 

COLUMBIA. 

White.  Nesro. 

Population,  1910 I4>  772  n,  546 

Children  6  to  14  years  of  age,  1910 2, 098  i,  884 

Teachers'  salaries  in  public  schools,  1911-12 $40, 246  $9, 545 

Teachers'  salaries  per  child  6  to  14  in  city $19. 18  $5. 06 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910 5.  5  32.  2 

The  number  of  teachers  is  61  in  white  schools  and  24  in  colored  schools.  The  aver- 
age attendance  is  1,800  white  pupils  and  1,048  colored  pupils.  A  new  school  for  colored 
people  was  erected  in  191 5.  Up  to  that  time  the  city  had  only  one  colored  public  school. 
Though  it  is  inadequate  for  a  city  the  size  of  Columbia,  some  good  secondary  and  indus- 

1  Since  date  of  visit  a  course  in  gardening  has  been  introduced. 
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trial  work  is  done.  The  St.  Mary's  Episcopal  School,  with  strong  local  support,  supple- 
ments the  public  schools  of  the  dty.  Allen  University  and  Benedict  College  should  be 
developed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  State,  leaving  the  elementary  work  for  the  dty 
schools  and  the  Episcopal  school. 

HOWARD  (PUBUC)  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Prindpal:  N.  J.  Frederick. 

A  high  school  furnishing  the  only  public-school  accommodations  for  Negroes  in  the 
dty.*  Two  and  a  half  years  of  secondary  work  are  covered  and  good  industrial  training 
is  provided.    The  seven  dementary  grades  are  taught  in  the  same  building. 

Attendance. — Secondary,  138;  male  24,  female  114.  The  dementary  enrollment 
was  1,327. 

Teachers. — Secondary,  6;  all  colored;  male  2,  female  4. 

Organization. — Secondary:  Secondary  work  is  introduced  in  the  dghth  grade  and 
is  continued  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  grades. 

Industrial :  One  period  a  day  is  given  to  industrial  training  by  all  pupils.  Sewing 
and  cooking  are  provided  for  girls  and  manual  training  for  boys. 

Plant. — Estimated  value,  $15,300.  The  plant  consists  of  a  lai^e  dty  lot  and  two 
frame  buildings.    The  dementary  dassrooms  are  crowded. 

ALLEN  UNIVERSITY. 

President:  R.  W.  Mance.* 

An  dementary  and  secondary  school  with  a  large  boarding  department.  Because 
of  a  division  of  financial  authority  between  the  president  and  treasurer,  and  also  because 
of  the  lax  methods  of  the  board  of  trustees,  the  affairs  of  the  school  are  in  a  constant 
turmoil.  Qauntity  rather  than  quality  seems  to  be  the  educational  aim  of  the  institu- 
tion.   The  State,  however,  grants  teachers'  certificates  to  its  graduates. 

The  school  was  incorporated  in  1880.  It  is  owned  and  controlled  by  an  unwiddy 
board  of  about  100  trustees  representing  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of 
South  Carolina. 

Attendance. — ^Total,  450;  dementary  304,  secondary  140,  theological  3,  special  3. 
Of  the  196  pupils  above  seventh  grade  reporting  residence,  87  were  male  and  109  female; 
32  were  from  Columbia,  160  from  other  parts  of  the  State,  and  4  from  other  States. 
The  reported  enrollment  for  the  year  was  507. 

Teachers  and  workers. — Total,  20;  all  colored;  male  9,  female  11;  dementary  5, 
secondary  10,  theological  2,  industrial  2,  matron  i. 

Organization. — ^The  institution  daims  a  university  organization  of  12  departments. 
Only  the  dementary  and  secondary  departments  are  worthy  of  the  name.  The  de- 
mentary work  is  done  in  the  seven  regular  grades  and  the  first  ''normal''  dass.  Sec- 
ondary courses  are  given  in  the  three  upper  dasses  of  the  ''normal"  department  and 
in  some  of  the  so-called  college  classes.  These  courses  indude  algebra,  geometry,  physics, 
history,  rhetoric,  and  psychology,  and  four  years  of  Latin.  No  courses  in  pedagogy  or 
practice  teaching  are  reported  by  the  pupils  who  are  candidates  for  the  degree  of  licen- 
tiate of  instruction  given  by  the  State  department  of  instruction.  The  other  depart- 
ments are  theological,  dressmaking,  and  printing,  each  with  a  few  pupils. 

*  since  date  of  visit  it  has  been  reported  that  a  new  school  building  is  in  course  of  erectioo. 

*  Elected  since  date  of  visit. 
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Financial,  I9I^-IJ. — ^The  treasurer  handles  all  funds  except  board  and  tuition,  and 
publishes  only  a  straight  list  of  ''amounts  received''  and  ''amounts  expended"  from 
month  to  month.  The  statement  for  the  year  gives  no  details  as  to  what  the  monthly 
expenses  are.  The  president  receives  tuition  and  board  money  and  keeps  no  records 
except  the  stubs  of  check  and  receipt  books.  The  income  and  expenditure  given  in  the 
statement  below  are  from  the  printed  statement  of  the  treasurer,  while  the  receipts  from 
board,  tuition,  and  fees  are  as  reported  by  the  president. 

Income,  excluding  noneducational  receipts $i6, 702 

Expenditures,  leas  noneducatioiial  receipts 16, 697 

Indebtedness 14, 303 

Value  of  plant 82, 000 

Sources  of  income:  Church  conferences  and  donations,  $14,000;  tuition,  $2,000; 
other  sources,  $702.  The  noneducational  receipts  were  from  the  boarding  department 
and  amounted  to  $8,756.  The  president  makes  no  analysis  of  the  funds  received,  so 
that  the  amount  of  tuition  and  fees  is  not  shown  separately,  the  above  figures  for  tuition 
being  an  estimate  from  the  total  for  board  and  tuition. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Salaries,  $7,879;  water,  light,  and  fuel,  $4,700;  payment  on 
school  debt,  $800;  other  expenditures,  $3,318. 

Indebtedness:  Of  the  indebtedness,  $10,000  is  in  the  form  of  mortgage  and  the 
remainder  is  accounts  payable  for  supplies. 

Plant. — Land:  Estimated  value,  $20,000.  The  school  land  consists  of  4  acres 
of  valuable  city  property. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $57,000.  There  are  two  large  brick  buildings  and 
two  frame  structures.  A  four-story  building  is  used  for  girls*  dormitory,  classrooms, 
chapel,  and  president's  office.  The  other  brick  building  is  used  for  boys'  dormitory  and 
classes  in  cooking.  The  two  frame  buildings  are  used  for  school  kitchen,  dining  room, 
laundry,  and  printing  shop. 

Movable  equipment :  Estimated  value,  $5,000.  The  movable  equipment  consists 
of  furniture  valued  at  $3,000;  office  furniture  and  fixtures  valued  at  $1,000,  and  laundry 
and  other  equipment  valued  at  $1,000. 

Recommendations. — ^That  the  double  financial  system  be  abolished. 

2.  That  the  trustees  appoint  a  resident  treasurer  who,  tmder  the  supervision  of  the 
president,  shall  keep  the  financial  records  in  accordance  with  a  system  installed  by  an 
accredited  accotmtant. 

3.  That  the  books  be  audited  annually  by  an  accredited  accotmtant  who  shall 
report  to  the  board  of  trustees. 

4.  That  the  present  unwieldy  board  of  trustees  intrust  the  immediate  management 
of  the  school  to  a  small  and  responsible  executive  committee. 

5.  That  the  plan  tmder  consideration  by  the  trustees  to  transfer  the  school  to  a 
rural  community  be  carried  out. 

6.  That  the  energies  of  the  school  be  centered  upon  the  training  of  teachers. 

7.  That  simple  instruction  in  agriculture  and  manual  training  be  introduced.  ^ 
Dates  of  visits:  December,  1913;  December,  1915. 

1  See  recomznciidatiaas  in  sumnuuy  chapter,  p.  aa. 
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BENEDICT  COLLEGE. 

President:  B.  W.  Valentine.* 

An  institution  of  secondary  and  coUege  grade  making  considerable  provision  for 
teacher  training.  It  is  one  of  four  schools  to  whose  grsuluates  the  State  of  South  Caro- 
lina gives  certificates  to  teach. 

The  school  was  founded  in  187 1  by  the  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society  and 
chartered  in  1894.  It  is  owned  and  controlled  by  the  society.  A  board  composed  of 
six  white  and  three  colored  trustees  acts  in  an  advisory  capacity. 

AUendance, — ^Total,  507;  male  208,  female  299;  elementary  254,  secondary  205, 
college  45,  ministerial  3.  Of  the  pupils  above  the  eighth  grsule,  197  were  boarders.  Of 
those  reporting  home  address,  43  were  from  Columbia,  199  from  other  places  in  South 
Carolina,  and  10  from  other  States.  There  were  107  pupils  from  farm  homes.  The 
reported  enrollment  for  the  year  was  595. 

Teachers  and  workers. — ^Total,  30;  white  18,  colored  12;  male  9,  female  21 ;  grsules  4, 
academic  14,  theological  i,  girls'  industries  4,  office  2,  music  i,  drawing  i,  commercial  i, 
nurse  training  i ,  superintendent  of  grounds. 

Organization. — Elementary:  The  elementary  work  is  unusually  good;  instruction 
is  given  by  two  supervising  teachers,  four  regular  teachers,  and  a  practice  teacher. 

Secondary:  The  secondary  subjects  are  offered  in  two  courses,  "college  prepar- 
atory" and  "normal.''  The  subjects  of  the  first  two  years  are  practically  the  same  for 
both  courses.  In  the  third  and  fourth  years,  16  pupils  elect  the  "college  preparatory" 
and  87  the  "normal"  course.  The  "college  preparatory"  course  includes:  Latin,  i, 
year;  English,  4;  mathematics,  3;  science,  3>^;  history,  2;  Bible,  3.  In  addition,  7 
pupils  elected  Greek,  8  advanced  Latin,  j  i  chemistry,  4  physics,  3  history,  2  agri- 
culture, 6  German.  Some  of  the  college-preparatory  pupils  elect  teacher-training  sub- 
jects. The  normal  course  includes:  English,  4  years;  mathematics,  4;  science,  $yi] 
history,  2;  Bible,  3;  education,  K;  reviews,  i}4;  practice  teaching,  i.  Bookkeeping  is 
elected  by  28  pupils,  Latin  by  15,  and  German  by  7.  The  practice  teaching  is  especially 
well  done.  Both  the  "normal"  and  "college  preparatory"  courses  are  modem  in  their 
emphasis  on  science  and  history  and  their  freedom  from  the  domination  of  foreign 
language.  The  work  would  be  strengthened  by  the  addition  of  theory  and  practice 
of  gardening  and  sanitation. 

College:  The  college  course  includes  English,  2}4  years;  mathematics,  2;  science,  3; 
history,  i}4]  Bible,  i}^;  logic,  yi.  In  addition  22  students  elected  chemistry,  22  Ger- 
man, II  Latin,  11  Greek,  6  economics,  i  physics,  i  practice  teaching,  i  psychology, 
I  biology,  and  i  geology.  The  ages  of  some  pupils  in  this  department  indicate  that 
entrance  requirements  are  not  strictly  enforced. 

Ministerial:  One  of  the  regular  teachers  devotes  most  of  his  time  to  theological 
subjects.  Three  pupils  of  limited  training  are  taking  the  r^ular  course.  A  short  course 
of  lectures  is  arranged  for  ministers  desiring  elementary  training  in  theology. 

Industrial:  Good  courses  in  cooking  and  sewing  are  provided  for  the  girls.  Some 
instruction  in  gardening  is  given. 

^Whiu. 
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Financial,  1912-13, — ^The  books  are  cai^uUy  kept  in  accordance  with  the  reqiiire- 
ments  of  the  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society,  and  the  business  management  is 
eflSdent.     The  more  important  items  for  the  year  were: 

Income,  excluding  noneducational  receipts $21, 384 

Expendit\ires,  less  noneducational  receipts 19, 140 

Value  of  school  property 635, 744 

Sources  of  income:  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society  and  endowment  ftmds, 
$18,610;  tuition,  $1,861;  other  sources,  $913.  The  noneducational  receipts  were  from 
the  boarding  department  and  amotmted  to  $15,095. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Salaries,  $12,565;  supplies  for  boarding  department,  $6,936; 
power,  light,  and  heat,  $3,91 1 ;  hospital  building,  $3,500;  equipment  for  academic  depart- 
ments, $2,689;  tepairs,  $1,605;  outside  labor,  $696;  advertising  and  soliciting,  $323; 
other  expenses,  $2,010. 

School  property:  The  property  consists  of  $493,000  in  the  school  plant,  $140,000  in 
endowment,  $2,244  ^  c<^^  on  hand,  and  $500  in  supplies. 

Plant. — Land:  Estimated  value,  $350,000.  The  grotmds  comprise  20  acres  of 
valuable  land  within  the  city  limits.  The  campus  is  well  kept  and  the  general  appear- 
ance is  good. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $126,000.  There  are  12  buildings  on  the  grounds, 
6  of  brick  and  the  rest  of  frame.  Pour  of  the  brick  buildings  are  three  stories  high  and 
one  is  two  stories.    The  buildings  are  in  fairly  good  repair. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $17,000.  Of  the  movable  equipment, 
$8,000  is  in  furniture,  $5,000  in  scientific  apparatus,  $3,000  in  farm  imjplements  and  live 
stock,  and  $1 ,000  in  books  in  the  library. 

Recommendations. — i.  Financial  means  should  be  provided  to  maintain  the  good 
work  in  the  academic  classes  and  to  add  gardening,  simple  manual  training,  and  instruc- 
tion in  hygiene  and  sanitation.^ 

2.  The  ministerial  training  should  be  limited  to  short  courses  for  ministers  already 
in  service. 

Dates  of  visits:  December,  191 3;  March,  191 5. 

ST.  MARY'S  PAROCHIAL  SCHOOL. 

Principal :  E.  S.  Willett. 

An  Episcopal  elementary  school  with  a  few  secondary  pupils.  It  was  founded  by 
the  Episcopal  Board  of  Missions  and  is  controlled  by  a  board  of  influential  white  men  of 
Columbia. 

Attendance, — ^Total,  210;  elementary  201,  secondary  9. 

Teachers. — Total,  8;  all  colored;  male  i,  female  7.  The  principal,  who  is  the  local 
rector,  does  not  teach. 

Organization. — The  work  covers  nine  grades.  The  teaching  is  good.  Ninth-grade 
pupils  take  Latin,  algebra,  physiology,  English,  and  history.  The  industrial  training 
consists  of  woodworking  for  the  boys  and  sewing  and  cooking  for  girls. 

>  See  iT^^fiinnif««4a»i/Hi«  in  Bummary  chapter,  p.  aa. 
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Ftnandaly  1913-14. — ^The  income  amounted  to  approximately  $1,200,  a  large  part 
of  which  came  from  the  Episcopal  Board  and  the  remainder  from  tuition.  Most  of  this 
was  used  for  salaries. 

Plant. — Estimated  value,  $8,000.  The  plant  consists  of  a  dty  lot,  a  large  frame 
building,  and  a  small  amount  of  classroom  furniture.  The  building  is  badly  lighted 
and  in  poor  repair. 

Recommendations. — i.  That  the  work  in  manual  training,  cooking,  and  sewing  be 
strengthened;  that  the  energies  of  the  school  be  directed  to  the  elementary  classes. 

2.  That  the  theory  and  practice  of  gardening  be  made  a  part  of  the  regular  course.^ 

Dates  of  visits :  November,  191 3;  December,  1915. 

SUMTER  COUNTY. 

White.  Negro. 

*     Population,  1910 10, 246  d8, 103 

Children  6  to  14  years  of  age,  1910 2, 026  7, 25a 

Teachers'  salaries  in  public  schools,  1911-12 $37, 573  $11, 484 

Teachers'  salaries  per  child  6  to  14  in  county $18.  54  $1.  58 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910 4.  x  32.  i 

The  rural  population  is  78.9  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  average  length  of  the  public 
school  term  is  7.6  months  for  white  pupils  and  4.2  months  for  colored.  The  number  of 
teachers  is  89  in  white  schools  and  81  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance  is 
i>459  white  pupils  and  3,899  colored  pupils. 

These  statistics  indicate  the  need  for  additional  school  facilities.  The  work  of  the 
elementary  schools  should  be  extended  and  strengthened.  A  Jeanes  Fund  supervising 
industrial  teacher  travels  in  the  county,  helping  the  teachers  in  rural  schools  to  intro- 
duce industrial  work  and  extend  the  influence  of  the  school  into  the  community.  The 
Mayesville  Industrial  Institute  should  be  reorganized  so  that  it  may  continue  to  supple- 
ment the  training  given  by  the  rural  schools.  The  Goodwill  parochial  school  also 
supplements  the  public  schools  in  a  rural  community.  In  view  of  the  small  need  for 
Kendall  Institute,  effort  should  be  made  to  combine  it  with  the  Goodwill  parochial 
school.  Morris  College  could  be  developed  as  a  school  where  pupils  might  board  and 
receive  secondary  and  industrial  training.  Lowry  Institute  is  described  in  the  sum- 
mary of  small  independent  schools  for  the  State. 

MAYESVILLE. 
GOODWILL  PAROCHIAL  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  J.  D.  Davis. 

An  elementary  day  school  doing  a  needed  work  in  a  rural  community.  It  was 
founded  in  1868  by  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Missions  for  Freedmen  and  is  owned  and 
supported  by  that  Board.  The  total  attendance  was  200,  all  elementary.  There  were 
five  colored  teachers,  the  principal  and  four  women.  The  income  of  about  $700  was 
from  the  Presbyterian  Board,  the  cotmty,  and  tuition.    The  plant,  estimated  value, 

$3,000,  consists  of  an  acre  and  a  half  of  land  and  a  large  frame  building. 

- 

1  See  recomznciidatioos  in  summary  chapter,  p.  aa. 
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Recommendation, — That  the  school  adapt  its  work  to  the  needs  of  rural  life  by 
providing  simple  courses  in  manual  training  and  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  gardening. 
Date  of  visit:  December,  1913.    Facts  verified,  1916. 

MAYESVILLE  INDUSTRIAL  INSTITUTE. 

Principal:  Miss  Emma  J.  Wilson. 

A  school  of  elementary  grade  with  a  small  secondary  department  and  some  pro- 
vision for  industrial  and  agricultural  training.  It  was  founded  in  1886  by  the  prin- 
cipal, and  in  1896  was  incorporated  by  the  trustees  of  the  Mayesville  Educational  and 
Industrial  Association.  The  board  of  trustees  is  composed  of  white  and  colored  people 
from  the  North  and 'South. 

AUendance. — ^Total,  176;  elementary  152,  secondary  24.  About  75  pupils  board 
at  the  school.    The  reported  enrollment  for  the  year  was  425. 

Teachers  and  workers. — ^Total,  15;  all  colored;  male  5,  female,  10;  academic  9, 
industrial  2,  agriculture  i,  others  3.  A  number  of  the  academic  teachers  devote 
afternoons  to  industrial  work. 

Organization. — ^The  regular  e-gat  grades  and  a  three-year  "normal"  course  are 
provided.  The  normal  course  emphasizes  English  throughout.  The  other  subjects 
are:  Mathematics,  3  years;  geography,  2;  psychology,  i;  philosophy,  i;  ethics,  i;  com- 
mercial, 2.  The  industrial  work  for  boys  consists  of  simple  woodworking  and  tailoring. 
Good  instruction  in  cooking  and  sewing  is  provided,  though  the  equipment  is  limited. 
The  pupils  work  on  the  school  farm,  which  is  cultivated  for  profit. 

Financial,  1914-15. — An  excellent  system  of  accounting  is  followed  and  the  books 
are  carefully  kept.     According  to  the  report  for  the  year  the  more  important  items  were : 

Income,  excluding  noneducational  receipts $6, 169 

Expenditures,  less  noneducational  receipts 6, 595 

Value  of  property 47, 067 

Sources  of  income:  General  donations,  $4,981;  income  from  investments,  $478; 
tuition  and  entrance  fees,  $302;  concerts  and  entertainments,  $208;  appropriation  from 
the  county,  $200.  The  noneducational  receipts  amounted  to  $1,581,  of  which  $992  was 
from  the  farm,  $396  from  the  boarding  department,  $120  from  tailoring  sales,  and  $73 
from  sales  of  books  and  papers.  During  the  year  $5,500  was  raised  for  the  building 
fund,  making  $10,304  available  for  this  purpose. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Farm  expenses,  $2,846;  salaries,  $2,410;  fuel,  light,  and 
insurance,  $914;  boarding  supplies  and  expenses,  $782;  administration  expenses,  $554; 
payment  on  loan,  $300;  purchase  of  school  books,  $200;  academic  supplies,  $170.  In 
addition  $9,005  was  expended  during  the  year  on  a  new  building. 

Property:  The  property  consists  of  $39,025  in  the  plant,  $5,667  in  endowment 
funds,  and  $2,375  in  real  estate  investments  in  Mayesville. 

Plant. — Land:  Estimated  value,  $14,500.  The  school  owns  120  acres  of  land,  50 
acres  being  in  the  campus  site  and  70  acres  in  the  farm. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $21,525.  There  are  four  school  buildings,  a  laundry, 
several  cottages,  and  a  good  bam.  The  main  building,  a  frame  structure  recently 
erected  at  a  cost  of  $13,688,  is  used  for  classrooms  and  girls'  dormitory.  The  shop  is 
a  small  brick  structure  valued  at  $1,000.     All  of  the  buildings  are  clean  and  well  kept. 
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Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $3,000.  Of  this  about  $1,000  was  in  furni- 
ture and  academic  equipment  and  $2,000  in  shop  equipment,  farm  implements,  and  live 
stock. 

Recommendations. — i.  That  effort  be  made  to  develop  increased  cooperation  of  the 
county  and  State  in  the  support  and  management  of  this  school. 

2.  That  the  administration  be  strengthened  by  the  appointment  of  a  capable 
assistant  to  the  principal  and  that  the  standards  of  teaching  be  raised. 

3.  That  the  agricultural  work  be  made  educational  and  conducted  on  land  near 
the  school.^ 

4.  That  an  effective  course  in  manual  training  be  provided. 

5.  That  effort  be  made  to  have  the  county  provide  an  adequate  building. 
Dates  of  visits:  December,  1913;  December,  1915. 

SUMTER. 

KENDALL  INSTITUTE. 

Principal:  J.  P.  Foster.* 

An  elementary  school  with  few  pupils  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  grades.  It  is  owned 
and  largely  maintained  by  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Missions  for  Freedmen. 

Attendance. — ^Total,  219.  There  were  162  pupils  in  the  first  four  grades.  Industrial 
training  is  limited  to  instruction  in  sewing. 

Teachers. — ^Total,  6,  all  colored;  male  i,  female  5. 

Financial,  1914-13. — ^The  books  are  kept  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of 
the  Presbyterian  Board.    The  more  important  items  for  the  year  were: 

Income,  excluding  noneducational  receipts Si,  107 

Expenditures,  less  noneducational  receipts i,  107 

Value  of  plant , .  10, 900 

Sources  of  income :  Presbyterian  Board,  $945 ;  tuition  and  fees,  $119;  other  sources, 
(43.  The  noneducational  receipts  amounted  to  $80,  of  which  $45  was  from  the  boarding 
department  and  $35  was  a  special  appropriation  for  repairs  from  the  Board  of  Missions. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Salaries,  $988;  supplies  and  fuel,  $95;  supplies  for  boarding 
department,  $69;  repairs,  $35. 

Plant. — Land:  Estimated  value,  $1,500.  The  school  owns  about  two  acres  of  city 
property.    The  campus  has  been  neglected. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $8,400.  There  are  three  frame  buildings.  The  school 
building  and  the  dormitory  are  two-story  structures.  A  cottage  is  used  as  the  home  of 
the  principal. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $1,000.  The  equipment  consists  of  furni- 
ture for  classrooms  and  dormitories. 

Recommendation. — ^That  in  view  of  the  public-school  facilities  of  the  town  this 
school  be  merged  with  the  Good  Will  rural  school  in  the  same  county. 

Date  of  visit:  December,  191 3. 

'  See  irmmmrtirtatkTnt  in  ainunary  chapter,  p.  as.  '  Elected  since  dote  of  visit. 
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MORRIS  COLLEGE. 

President:  J.  J.  Starks. 

A  school  of  elementary  and  secondary  grade.  It  was  founded  in  1 905  by  the  Baptist 
Missionary  and  Educational  Convention  of  South  Carolina.  It  is  controlled  by  a  board 
of  trustees  elected  by  the  convention. 

Attendance. — ^Total,  160;  elementary  106,  secondary  54.  Of  the  secondary  pupils 
32  were  male  and  22  female;  40  were  boarders.  In  addition  a  few  ministers  attended 
irregularly. 

Teachers, — ^Total,  12,  all  colored;  male  3,  femafe  9.  The  teachers  were  fairly 
well  trained. 

Organization, — ^Elementary:  The  work  covers  the  usual  elementary  grades. 

Secondary:  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  ancient  languages  and  mathematics.  One 
teacher  gives  all  his  time  to  languages,  teaching  Latin,  Greek,  and  German.  The  other 
subjects  offered  in  the  four-year  "preparatory"  course  and  the  two-year  "college," 
so-called,  are  English,  history,  Bible,  and  chemistry.     A  few  of  the  girls  take  sewing. 

Financial,  1912-13, — ^The  books  are  fairly  well  kept  but  the  system  is  inadequate. 
According  to  the  printed  statement  for  the  year  the  more  important  items  were: 

Income,  excluding  noneducational  receipts $3, 525 

Expenditures,  less  noneducational  receipts 3, 509 

Indebtedness 5, 000 

Value  of  plant 25, 000 

Sources  of  income:  Baptist  churches  and  associations,  $2,425;  tuition  and  fees, 
$1,000  (estimated) ;  other  sources,  $100.  The  noneducational  receipts,  which  amounted 
to  approximately  $2,490,  were  from  the  boarding  department  but  can  not  be  shown 
separately  from  tuition. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Salaries,  $2,100;  supplies,  $1,583;  furniture  and  equipment, 
$821 ;  repairs  and  additions  to  buildings,  $481 ;  payment  on  school  debt,  $426;  fuel  and 
light,  $420;  traveling  expenses,  $128;  other  expenses,  $40.  * 

Indebtedness:  The  indebtedness  of  $5,000  represents  the  balance  due  on  the  pur- 
chase price  of  the  property. 

Plant, — Land:  Estimated  value,  $5,000.  The  land  consists  of  8  acres  on  the  out- 
skirts of  Sumter.     Part  of  the  land  is  used  for  truck  gardening. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $18,500.  There  are  three  large  frame  buildings,  one 
comparatively  new  and  the  others  older  but  in  fairly  good  condition. 

Movable  equipment :  Estimated  value,  $1 ,500.  The  equipment  consists  of  furniture 
for  classrooms  and  dormitories  and  a  few  farm  implements. 

Recommendations, — i .  That  emphasis  on  foreign  languages  be  not  allowed  to  inter- 
fere with  provision  for  teacher  training,  gardening,  and  simple  industrial  training.^ 

2.  That  a  system  of  accounting  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  school  be  installed  and 
the  books  audited  annually  by  an  accredited  accountant. 

Date  of  visit:  December,  1913.     Facts  verified,  1915. 

^  See  rpfommmdatiflns  in  summary  cfai4>ter,  p.  aa. 
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YORK  COUNTY. 

WbHe.  Negro. 

Fopulationi  19x0 92, 331  25, 275 

Children  6  to  14  yeais  of  age,  1910 4, 825  6, 602 

Teachers'  salaries  in  public  schools,  19x1-12 I45,  X57  I7, 599 

Teachers'  salaries  per  child  6  to  X4  in  county 19-35  li- 15 

Percentage  illiterate,  X910 9.  7  43. 8 

The  rural  population  is  84.9  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  average  length  of  the  public- 
school  term  is  5.9  months  for  white  pupils  and  3.8  months  for  colored.  The  number 
of  teachers  is  147  in  white  schools  and  96  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance 
is  3,596  white  pupils  and  3,463  colored  pupils. 

The  low  appropriations  of  York  County  have  led  to  a  peculiar  situation  in  Rocn: 
Hill  and  McConnellsville.  In  McConnellsville  the  $100  appropriated  by  the  county  for 
Negro  education  is  given  to  a  private  school.  In  Rock  Hill  the  $1,170  appropriated 
from  county  funds  to  educate  the  Negro  children,  instead  of  being  appropriated  to  a 
public  school,  is  distributed  equally  to  the  four  private  schools  regardless  of  their  worth. 
The  amount  given  to  each  school,  $292.50,  is  equal  to  one  teacher's  salary  at  $32  a 
month. 

Of  the  four  ptivate  schools,  two  are  elementary  day  schools  taught  in  one  room 
and  two  are  boarding  schools  with  several  teachers.  The  total  attendance  of  the  four 
schools  was  475,  395  being  day  pupib  and  80  boarders.  As  the  Negro  school  popula- 
tion of  Rock  Hill  is  only  423,  the  necessity  for  combination  among  these  schools  is 
evident.  The  Presbyterian  parochial  and  Episcopal  parochial  day  schools  are  so  ham- 
pered by  inadequate  equipment  and  limited  support  that  they  could  hardly  eidst  with 
out  the  county  appropriation.  The  Baptist  school  is  lax  in  discipline  and  organization. 
Clinton  College  appears  to  be  the  most  hopeful  school  upon  which  to  center  efforts  for 
Rock  HiU.  With  a  little  extension  of  classroom  space,  this  school  could  care  for  the 
combined  enrollments,  and  with  but  slight  reorganization  of  the  course  of  study  the 
pupils  would  receive  the  benefit  of  good  elementary  and  secondary  instruction  together 
with  some  teacher  training  and  industrial  work.  Rock  HiU  should,  of  course, 
ultimately  maintain  its  own  elementary  school  for  Negro  children. 

ROCK  HILL. 
CLINTON  COLLEGE. 

President:  R.  J.  Boulware. 

A  school  of  elementary  and  secondary  grade,  with  a  large  percentage  of  its  enroll- 
ment from  the  town  of  Rock  Hill.  It  was  founded  in  1893  by  the  African  Methodist 
Episcopal  Zion  Church.  It  is  owned  and  supervised  by  the  general  board  of  education 
of  that  body  and  receives  small  appropriations  from  the  dty  of  Rock  Hill. 

Attendance. — ^Total,  183;  elementary  155,  secondary  28;  boarders,  45.  The  enroll- 
ment for  the  year  was  338. 

Teachers. — ^Total,  9;  all  colored;  male  3,  female  6. 

Organization. — ^The  grades  correspond  to  the  public-school  grades  of  South  Carolina 
in  academic  subjects.  The  industrial  work  consists  of  sewing  and  domestic  science  for 
girls  and  carpentry  and  farm  work  for  boys.  The  girls'  courses  are  taught  by  well- 
trained  teachers.    The  courses  in  carpentry  and  agriculture  occupy  only  one  and  two 
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hours  per  week,  respectively.    The  neatness  of  the  campus  and  buildings  and  the  empha* 
sis  placed  on  order  furnish  valuable  training. 

Financial,  1912-13, — ^The  accounts  were  honestly  kept,  but  the  cost  of  the  depart- 
ments was  not  separately  shown.  As  far  as  could  be  determined  the  more  important 
items  were: 

Income,  excluding  noneducational  receipts $1, 740 

Expenditures,  less  noneducational  receipts i,  695 

Value  of  plant 15, 000 

Sources  of  income:  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion  churches,  $524;  tuition,  $480; 
net  gain  from  farm,  $380;  public-school  fund,  $293;  other  soutces,  $63.  The  nonedu- 
cational receipts  were  from  the  boarding  department  and  amounted  to  $2,132. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Supplies  for  boarding  department,  $1,839;  salaries,  $1,668; 
repairs  and  other  expenses,  $320. 

Plant. — Land:  Estimated  value,  $7,500.  The  grounds  consist  of  74  acres  on  the 
edge  of  Rock  Hill;  the  campus  occupies  about  10  acres  and  the  farm  the  remainder. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $6,500.  The  two  buildings  are  two-story  frame  struc- 
tures with  small  classrooms  and  dormitory  rooms.  The  buildings  and  premises  are 
neatly  kept. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $1,000;  furniture,  $500;  farm  equipment 
and  live  stock,  $300;  other  equipment,  $200. 

Recommendations. — i.  That  the  public-school  authorities  provide  for  the  day 
pupils  in  the  elementary  grades  as  soon  as  possible. 

2.  That  the  work  of  this  school  should  then  be  centered  on  the  secondary 
course  and  the  industrial  and  teacher-training  subjects  be  developed. 

3.  That  nature  study  and  gardening  with  actual  practice  be  substituted  for  the 
course  now  called  agriculture.* 

4.  That  the  present  limited  time  allotment  for  industrial  subjects  be  extended. 
Date  of  visit:  November,  191 3.     Facts  verified  November,  1915. 

FRIENDSHIP  NORMAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  COLLEGE. 

President:  M.  P.  Hall. 

An  elementary  school  with  some  pupils  in  secondary  subjects.  The  management 
and  discipline  are  not  effective.  The  school  is  owned  and  supported  by  the  Baptist 
churches  of  York  and  Chester  Counties. 

Attendance. — Total,  155;  elementary  136,  secondary  19;  boarders,  35.  The  reported 
enrollment  for  the  year  was  300. 

Teachers. — Total,  8;  all  colored;  male  4,  female  4.  Three  were  teachers  of  elemen- 
tary classes, and  the  others  had  such  titles  as  ''professor of  higher  mathematics,''  ''pro- 
fessor of  Greek,  science,  and  literature,"  " dean  of  theology,''  "professor  of  ethics  and  his- 
tory," and  "professor  of  chemistry."  These  titles,  together  with  the  claim  of  college 
work,  misrepresent  the  work  of  the  school. 

Financial,  1912-13. — Practically  no  accounts  are  kept.  The  boarding  department 
was  said  to  clear  expenses,  and  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  department  are  elimi- 

^  See  recommendations  in  summary  chapter,  p.  22. 
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nated  from  the  statement  below.    As  far  as  could  be  determined  the  more  important 
items  were: 

Income 14)  900 

Expenditure 5, 400 

Value  of  plant 13, 500 

Sources  of  income:  Churches,  $3,500;  tuition  and  fees,  $1,008;  county,  $292;  dona- 
tions, $100. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Salaries,  $4,150;  material,  $372;  power,  light,  and  heat,  $155; 
repairs,  $327;  other  expenses,  $322. 

Plant. — ^Land:  Estimated  value,  $3,000;  buildings,  $10,000;  equipment,  $550. 
The  buildings  are  in  bad  repair  and  the  dormitory  facilities  are  very  poor. 

Recommendation, — In  view  of  the  small  school  population  of  Rock  Hill  and  the 
existence  of  another  private  school  in  the  town,  it  is  recommended  that  this  school  com- 
bine with  one  of  the  larger  Baptist  schools  of  the  State. 

Date  of  visit:  November,  1913.    Facts  verified,  1915. 

BAPTIST  SCHOOLS. 

Besides  the  schools  described  in  the  county  summaries,  there  are  nine  small  Baptist 
schools  in  South  CaroUna.  Five  of  these  schools  were  visited  and  are  described  below; 
the  other  four  are  listed  at  the  end  of  this  section.  In  view  of  the  need  of  increased  sup- 
port for  the  larger  schools  and  the  limited  need  for  these  schools  effort  should  be  made 
to  combine  them  and  concentrate  the  support  of  the  Baptists  on  the  more  important 
institutions  of  the  State. 

ABBEVILLE  COUNTY— McCORMICK. 

M'CORMICK  INDUSTRIAL  INSTITUTE. 

Principal:  George  E.  Goode. 

A  small  elementary  school  owned  by  the  local  Baptist  Association.  The  term  Is  $}4  months. 
The  137  pupils  were  taught  by  the  principal  and  one  assistant.  The  income  was  appniadmately  I400, 
of  which  lioo  was  from  the  county  and  S300  from  the  Baptist  Association.  Practically  all  of  the  income 
was  spent  for  salaries.  The  plant,  estimated  value  $3,500,  consists  of  3  acres  of  land,  a  very  poor  frame 
building,  and  equipment  valued  at  |ioo. 

Recommendation. — ^That  the  Baptist  Association  endeavor  to  improve  the  plant  and  to  adapt  the 
work  of  the  school  to  local  conditions  and  needs. 

Date  of  visit:  November,  1913. 

CHEROKEE  COUNTY— OAFFNEY. 

CHEROKEE  NORMAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  INSTITUTE. 

Principal:  E.  E.  Bobo. 

A  small  elementary  day  school  owned  by  the  local  Baptist  Association.  The  97  pupils  were  practi- 
cally ungraded  the  most  advanced  were  doing  about  seventh-grade  work.  They  were  taught  by  the 
principal,  assisted  by  a  colored  woman  teacher.  The  income  amounted  to  approximately  $200,  of  which 
|ioo  was  from  tuition  and  $100  from  other  sources.  Practically  all  the  income  was  used  for  salaries. 
The  plant,  estimated  value  $2,000,  consists  of  7  acres  of  land,  a  two-story  frame  building,  and  equipment 
valued  at  $100. 

Recommendation. — That  the  school  be  combined  with  some  of  the  large  Baptist  schools  of  the  State. 

Date  of  visit:  November,  1913. 
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GREENVILLE  COUNTY— GREER. 

BAILEY  VIEW  ACADEMY. 

Principal:  J.  H.  Walker. 

A  small  elementary  school  with  ao  pupils  in  attendance  and  97  01;  roll.  It  is  owned  and  controlled 
by  the  North  Encree  Baptist  Association  and  maintained  by  the  principal  for  personal  profit  under  an 
agreement  with  the  association.  In  addition  to  his  school  work  the  principal  is  pastor  of  three  churches. 
The  teaching  is  done  by  two  colored  women.  The  income  of  the  school  amounted  to  approximately 
|i,coo,  of  which  $290  was  from  tuition  and  Syiofrom  the  Baptist  associations,  chtu-ches,  and  other  sources. 
Most  of  the  income  is  expended  for  salaries.  The  plant,  estimated  value  $5,000,  consists  of  8  acres  of 
land,  two  neat  frame  buildings,  and  equipment  valued  at  $500. 

Recommendation, — ^That  the  Baptist  Association  endeavor  to  merge  this  school  with  the  public- 
school  system. 

Date  of  visit:  November,  1913. 

LANCASTER  COUNTY— KERSHAW. 
UNION  INSTITUTE. 

Principal:  J.  S.  Jakes. 

A  small  elementary  school  maintained  cooperatively  by  the  county  and  the  local  Baptist  Association. 
The  75  pupils  were  in  seven  grades,  taught  by  the  principal  and  three  colored  women.  The  reported 
enioUment  for  the  year  was  225.  The  income  amounted  to  I700,  of  which  I375  was  from  the  county, 
$175  from  the  Baptist  Association,  and  $150  from  tuition  and  entertainments.  Of  the  income  $600 
was  expended  for  salaries  and  $zoo  for  other  expenses.  The  plant,  estimated  value  |i,5oo,  consists  of 
about  an  acre  of  land,  a  frame  building,  and  equipment  valued  at  $200. 

Recommendation. — That  effort  be  made  to  have  the  public  authorities  take  over  the  work  and  increase 
its  efficiency. 

Date  of  visit:  November,  1913. 

LAURENS  COUNTY— LAURENS. 

TUMBLING  SHOALS  BAPTIST  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  M.  A.  Cunningham. 

An  elementary  school  with  limited  equipment  and  teaching  force.  It  was  founded  in  1912  by  the 
kx:al  Baptist  Association.  The  200  pupils  were  taught  by  three  teachers.  The  income  amounted  to 
approximately  $800,  all  of  which  was  from  tuition  and  the  Baptist  Association.  Salaries  ammuited  to 
I600.  The  plant,  estimated  value  $2,500,  consists  of  5  acres  of  land,  a  two-story  frame  building,  and 
equipment  valued  at  I300. 

Recommendation. — ^There  is  a  present  need  for  this  school,  but  with  the  development  of  the  public 
schools  it  should  become  part  of  the  public-school  system  or  be  combined  with  one  of  the  larger 
institutions. 

Date  of  visit:  November,  1913. 

OTHER  BAPTIST  SCHOOLS. 

The  following  Baptist  schools  were  also  reported,  but  evidence  indicates  that  they 
were  not  of  sufficient  importance  to  warrant  consideration  in  this  study. 


Cmtnty. 

Town. 

SchooL 

Aiken. 

Beach  Island. 

Storm  Branch  High  School 

Aiken. 

Perry. 

Perry  Union  Institute. 

Barnwell. 

BlackviUe. 

Blaclcville  Institute. 

Lancaster. 

Lancaster. 

Lancaster  Institute. 

Saluda. 

Saluda. . 

Saluda  High  School. 
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CATHOLIC  PARISH  SCHOOLS. 

There  are  in  South  Carolina  three  Catholic  parish  schools.  All  are  small  elementary 
schools  where  the  religious  interest  is  strong.  The  principal  facts  reported  concerning 
them  are  as  follows: 

County.                              Town.                                        SdiooL  Attendance.   Tcschcn.  Inccune. 

Charleston.  Charleston.  Immaculate  Conception.        14a               4  |i,  000 

Charleston.  Charleston.  St.  Peter's  School.                  154              5  x,  xoo 

Colleton.  Catholic  Cross  Roads.  St.  James's  School.                   70              i  400 

EPISCOPAL  SCHOOLS. 

Besides  the  St.  Mary's  School,  which  is  aided  by  the  American  Church  Institute, 
six  small  Episcopal  schools  are  reported  for  South  Carolina.  Three  were  visited  and 
the  existence  of  three  others  was  verified  by  correspondence.  The  three  not  visited 
are  small  mission  schools  aided  by  the  Episcopal  Board  and  generally  taught  in  connec- 
tion with  a  church. 

NEWBERRY  COUNTY— NEWBERRY. 

ST.  LUKE'S  EPISCOPAL  MISSION  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  James  S.  Danieb. 

An  Episcopal  parochial  school  taught  in  the  church  by  the  rector  and  his  daughter.  It  was  fotmded 
in  1897  by  the  Episcopal  Board  of  Missions. 

AUndancB. — ^Total,  60;  all  in  eight  elementary  grades.  The  reported  enrollment  for  the  year  was 
Z30.    A  little  instruction  in  sewing  is  given.    No  industrial  work  b  provided  for  boys. 

^Teachgrs. — ^Total,  2.    A  part-time  teacher  gives  two  days  a  week  to  instruction  in  sewing. 

Financial,  JQ12-IJ. — ^The  income  of  the  school  amounted  to  $726,  of  which  $600  was  from  the  Epis- 
copal Board  and  $126  from  tuition.    Practically  all  of  thb  was  spent  for  salaries. 

Recommendation. — ^There  is  a  present  need  for  thb  school,  but  with  the  development  of  the  public 
schoob  thb  school  should  become  a  part  of  the  public-school  system  or  be  united  with  one  of  the  larger 
institutions. 

Date  of  vbit:  November,  Z013. 

SPARTANBURG  COUNTY— SPARTANBURG. 

EPIPHANY  MISSION  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  Robert  Bagnall. 

A  parochial  school  of  elementary  grade.  It  was  founded  in  1903  and  b  owned  and  controlled  by 
the  Episcopal  Board  of  Missions  for  Freedmen.  It  b  supported  by  that  board  and  the  city  of  Spartan- 
burg.   The  principal  b  the  local  rector. 

Attendance, — ^Total,  260.  All  but  three  pupib  were  in  the  eight  elementary  grades.  The  three 
pupib  in  the  ninth  grade  were  doing  some  elementary  and  some  secondary  work.  The  grades  are  well 
taught. 

TmcAmv.— Total,  3;  all  ookved;  male  x,  female  2.    The  teachers  are  fairly  well  trained. 

Financial,  igi2-ij. — ^The  income  was  approximately  |i|O0o»  of  which  I600  was  from  the  Epis- 
copal Board  of  Missions,  I27S  from  the  city,  and  $125  from  tuition.  All  but  a  small  part  of  thb  was 
expended  for  teachers'  salaries. 

Pfan^^-Estimated  value,  $4,000.  The  plant  consists  of  about  2  acres  of  land,  a  neat  frame  build- 
ing, and  fairly  good  classroom  equipment 

Recommendation. — ^That  the  Episcopal  board  endeavor  to  secure  increased  cooperation  with  the  city. 

Date  of  visit:  November,  1913. 
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YORK  COUNTY— ROCK  HILL. 
ST.  PAUL'S  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  John  S.  Dawldns. 

An  elementary  day  school  taught  in  the  church,  the  principal  being  the  local  rector.  It  is  owned 
and  supported  by  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  The  77  pupils  in  attendance  were  taught  by  the 
principal  and  a  woman,  both  colored.  The  income  of  $1,050  was  derived  from  the  church,  tuition,  and 
an  appropriation  from  the  public  authorities. 

Recommendation. — In  view  of  the  other  private  schools  in  Rock  Hill  there  seems  to  be  no  need  for 
this  school.' 

Date  of  visit:  November,  1915. 

OTHER  EPISCOPAL  SCHOOLS. 
The  existence  of  the  following  schools  was  verified  by  correspondence: 

County.  Town.  ScfaooL 

Charleston.  Waccamaw.  Faith  Memorial. 

Dorchester.  Summerville.  Epiphany  Mission. 

Richland.  Eastover.  St.  Thomas. 

PRESBYTERIAN  SCHOOLS. 

The  Presbyterian  Board  of  Missions  for  Freedmen  reports  48  schools  in  South 
Carolina.  Of  these  five  were  considered  important  enough  to  discuss  in  the  county 
summaries.  Of  the  remaining  43,  13  were  visited  and  are  discussed  below.  The  29 
not  visited  are  listed  at  the  end  of  this  section.  They  are  considered  as  little  more  than 
Sunday  schools  by  the  Board  of  Missions  and  are  usually  taught  in  the  church  by  the 
local  pastor.  The  term  is  five  or  six  months.  Eight  of  these  are  either  maintained  in 
cooperation  with  the  public  school  or  are  located  in  communities  where  they  are  needed 
to  supplement  inadequate  public-school  facilities.  Effort  should  be  made  to  have  the 
county  provide  adequate  elementary  school  facilities. 

It  is  apparent  that  it  is  practically  impossible  to  give  adequate  supervision  to  such 
a  large  ntunber  of  small  schools.  With  the  need  for  a  stronger  agricultural  school  at 
Irmo  and  for  better  equipment  at  the  other  four  larger  schools  in  the  State,  the  Presby- 
terian work  would  be  strengthened  if  the  money  now  spent  on  the  43  small  schools  were 
concentrated  on  the  stronger  institutions. 

ANDERSON  COUNTY— ANDERSON. 
SALEM  PAROCHIAL  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  A.  U.  Frierson. 

An  elementary  day  school  with  a  few  pupils  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  gfades.  It  is  owned  by  the 
Board  of  Missions  for  Freedmen  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.    The  school  term  is  seven  months. 

Attendafice, — ^Total,  aoo;  practically  all  in  the  elementary  grades.  The  reported  enrollment  for 
the  year  was  310. 

Teachers. — ^Total,  6;  all  colored;  male  i,  female  5. 

Financial,  igiz-is. — ^As  far  as  could  be  determined,  the  income  was  $1,300,  of  which  $404  was  from 
the  Presbyterian  Board,  $300  from  sale  of  cotton,  and  $496  in  tuition  and  donations.  Of  the  $i,aoo 
received,  about  $1,000  was  expended  for  salaries  and  $200  for  incidentals. 

Plant. — Estimated  value,  $ia,ooo.  The  plant  consists  of  a  large  city  lot,  a  two-story  frame  buildizig» 
and  a  small  amount  of  equipment  for  classrooms.  The  school  also  owns  63  acres  of  farm  land,  which 
is  cultivated  for  profit. 

Recommendation. — ^There  is  present  need  for  this  school,  but  with  the  development  of  the  public 
schools  it  should  become  part  of  the  public-school  system  or  be  combined  with  one  of  the  larger 
institutions. 

Date  of  visit:  November,  1913.    Facts  verified,  1915. 

1  See  p.  5S3. 
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BARNWELL  COUNTY— ALLENDAL':' 
HARLEAN  ACADEMY. 

Principal:  O.  Reid. 

A  well-managed  parochial  school  of  elementary  grade  with  a  few  pupib  in  secondary  subjects. 
It  is  owned  and  supported  by  the  Board  of  Missions  for  Freedmen  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  There 
were  97  pupils  and  4  colored  teachers.  The  course  covers  the  eight  elementary  grades  and  one  additional 
year  in  which  a  few  secondary  subjects  are  offered.  The  income  amounts  to  approximately  $900,  all 
of  which  was  from  the  Presbyterian  Board  and  from  tuition.  The  plant,  estimated  value  $4,900,  con- 
sists of  a  town  lot,  a  neat  one-story  frame  building,  and  equipment  valued  at  $150. 

RecammendaHon. — ^There  is  a  present  need  for  this  school,  but  with  the  development  of  the  public 
schools  it  should  become  part  of  the  public-school  system  or  be  combined  with  one  of  the  larger 
institutions. 

Date  of  visit:  December,  1913.    Facts  verified,  1915. 

BARNWELL  COUNTY— BLACKVILLB. 

EMERSON  INDUSTRIAL  INSTITUTE. 

Principal:  J.  M.  Miller. 

An  elementary  day  school  of  seven  grades  with  a  seven  months '  school  term.  It  was  founded  in  1900 
and  is  owned  and  supported  by  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Missions  for  Freedmen. 

Attendance, — ^Total,  90;  the  reported  enrollment  was  190.    There  is  no  industrial  work. 

Teachers.-— Total,  4;  all  colored;  male  z,  female  3. 

Financial,  IQ12-13. — ^No  systematic  accounts  are  tept.  As  far  as  could  be  determined  the  income 
amounted  to  I920,  of  which  $780  was  from  the  Presbyterian  Board  and  1x40  from  tuition  and  fees.  Of 
the  income,  I780  was  used  for  salaries. 

Plant. — ^timated  value,  $6,700.  The  plant  con«bt8  of  104  acres  of  UatA,  two  old  frame  buildings, 
and  meaig&r  equipments.  One  of  the  buildings  is  used  as  a  dormitory  for  the  pupils  and  a  home  for  the 
principal  and  teachen;  the  other  for  classrooms. 

Recommendations. — i.  That  the  Presbyterian  board  endeavor  to  combine  this  school  with  the  public- 
school  system. 

2.  That  the  building  be  improved. 

3.  That  simple  industrial  work  and  gardening  be  done.^ 
Date  of  visit:  December,  19 13.    Facts  verified,  19x5. 

CHESTERFIELD  COUNTY-CHESTERFIELD. 

CHESTERFIELD  PAROCHIAL  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  R.  E.  F.  Foster. 

A  small  four-grade,  two-teacher  school  with  a  six  months'  session.  The  85  pupils  are  taught  by  the 
pastor  and  his  wife  in  a  small  building  adjoining  the  church.  The  income  of  $150  is  derived  from  the 
Presbyterian  Board  and  tuition.    The  property  b  valued  at  about  $700. 

Recommendation. — ^That  this  school  be  merged  with  the  public-school  system. 

Date  of  visit:  November,  X913.    Facts  verified,  X915. 

FAIRFIELD  COUNTY— RIDGE  WAY. 
LEBANON  PAROCHIAL. 

Principal:  Mrs.  J.  M.  McKay. 

An  elementary  school  with  a  six  months'  term  and  a  very  irregular  attendance.  It  is  owned  and 
operated  by  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Missions.  The  attendance  was  45;  the  reported  enrollment  for 
the  year  was  205.  There  were  two  teachers,  both  colored  women.  All  the  school  work  was  done  in  one 
room.  The  income  of  $276  was  derived  from  the  Presbyterian  Board  and  tuition.  The  plant,  esti- 
mated value,  $450,  consists  of  a  small  one-room  house.    It  was  roughly  built  and  poorly  kept. 

Recommendation. — ^That  the  Presbyterian  board  endeavor  to  merge  this  school  with  the  public- 
school  system  or  with  the  other  Presbyterian  school  located  in  Fairfield  County. 

Date  of  visit:  November,  1913.    Facts  verified,  1915. 

1  See  rernmnifndatinffi*  in  sunuiiAiy  chapter,  p.  aa. 
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FAIRFIELD  COUNTY— WINNSBORO. 

NAZARETH  PAROCHIAL. 

Principal:  H.  R.  Hany. 

A  small  ungraded  school  taught  in  a  church.  It  is  contiolled  by  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Missions 
for  Freedmen.  The  attendance  was  42,  the  reported  enrollment  for  the  year  105.  No  financial  records 
were  kept.  The  $225  paid  in  salaries  to  pastor  and  his  wife  was  from  the  Presbyterian  Board  and  from 
tuition. 

Recommendation. — ^That  this  school  be  merged  with  the  public-school  system  or  with  the  other 
Presbyterian  School  located  in  Fairfield  County. 

Date  of  visit:  November,  1914.    Facts  verified,  1915. 

GREENVILLE  COUNTY— GREENVILLE. 

PRESBYTERIAN  PAROCHIAL  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  A.  P.  Allison. 

A  small  poorly-taught  elementary  school  with  an  attendance  of  35  pupils,  divided  among  eight 
grades.  The  reported  enrollment  for  the  year  was  74.  There  are  three  teachers,  two  of  whom  are  women. 
The  principal  is  the  local  pastor.  The  session  is  eight  months.  The  income  for  19x3-14  was  I500,  of 
which  $300  was  contributed  by  the  Presbyterian  Board  and  I200  was  from  tuition.  Practically  all  the 
money  received  is  used  for  salaries.    The  school  is  taught  in  the  basement  of  a  church. 

Recommendation. — ^The  funds  of  this  school  might  better  be  given  to  one  of  the  larger  Presbyterian 
schools  of  the  State.  ^ 

Date  of  visit:  November,  1913.    Facts  verified,  1915. 

LAURENS  COUNTY— LAURENS. 

PRESBYTERIAN  PAROCHIAL  SCHOOL. 

Teacher:  H.  Y.  Kennedy. 

An  elementary  school  with  a  six  months'  term,  taught  by  the  local  pastor.  It  is  owned  by  the 
Board  of  Missions  for  Freedmen  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  There  were  10  pupils,  all  in  the  lower 
elementary  grades.  The  income  amounted  to  approximately  $100,  of  which  $30  was  from  the  Presby- 
terian Board  and  the  remainder  from  tuition  and  other  sources.  The  lot  and  the  small  frame  building 
are  worth  approximately  $300. 

Recommendation. — There  is  a  present  need  for  this  school,  but  with  the  development  of  the  public 
schools  it  should  become  part  of  the  public-school  system  or  be  combined  with  one  of  the  larger 
institutions. 

Date  of  visit:  November,  1913.     Facts  verified,  1915. 

NEWBERRY  COUNTY— NEWBERRY. 

PRESBYTERIAN  PAROCHIAL  SCHOOL. 

Teacher:  Miss  Myrtle  H.  Ward. 

A  one-teacher  school  with  an  enrollment  of  40  pupils,  none  above  the  fourth  grade.  The  term  is 
six  months.  The  teacher's  salary,  amounting  to  $90,  is  paid  by  the  Presb3rterian  Board  of  Missions 
for  Freedmen.    The  school  is  taught  in  the  home  of  the  colored  minister. 

Date  of  visit:  November,  1913.    Facts  verified,  1915. 

OCONEE  COUNTY— SENECA. 
NORREL  COLLEGE." 

President:  J.  S.  Williams. 

A  privately  owned  elementary  school  doing  poor  work.  It  is  owned  and  controlled  by  the  principal. 
The  three  trustees  have  no  authority  in  the  school  management.  The  Presbyterian  Board  of  Missions 
for  Freedmen  pays  the  salaries  of  teachers,  amounting  to  I540.  The  remaining  income  is  &om  board, 
tuition,  and  the  school  farm.    The  49  pupils  in  attendance  were  all  of  elementary  grade  except  five 

1  See  p.  5x8* 

*  Called  "Norrel  Colkge"  by  the  ptcndent  and  "  Schofield  Panicfaial"  by  the  Presbyterian  Board. 
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"college"  pupils,  who  were  taking  a  few  secondary  subjects.  The  teachets  are  the  principal,  his  wife* 
and  one  assistant.  The  plant  consists  of  a  cottage*  a  two-story  frame  building,  and  40  acres  of  farm  land; 
estimated  value,  $4,000. 

Recommendation. — In  view  of  the  superiority  of  the  other  private  school  and  of  the  public  school 
in  Seneca,  the  funds  used  for  this  school  would  be  better  spent  on  one  of  the  larger  Presbyterian 
schools  of  the  State. 

Date  of  visit:  December,  19x4.    Pacts  verified,  19x5. 

UNION  COUNTY— CARLISLE. 

PRESBYTERIAN  PAROCHIAL  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  M.  T.  Wash. 

An  elementary  school  with  an  enxoUment  of  50  pupils  in  seven  grades,  taught  by  the  Presbyterian 
preacher  and  his  wife.  The  attendance  increases  somewhat  in  the  winter  months.  School  is  held  in 
a  one-room  house  owned  by  Union  County.  The  income  for  1913-X4  was  $925,  of  which  I150  was  from 
the  county,  $30  from  the  Presbyterian  Board,  and  $45  from  tuition  and  donations.  The  schoolrooms 
have  only  rough  benches  and  the  building  is  poorly  kept. 

Recommendation.-— 'Th&t  the  Presbyterian  board  endeavor  to  secure  increased  cooperation  with  the 
public-school  authorities. 

Date  of  visit:  November,  19x3.    Pacts  verified,  X9X5. 

YORK  COUNTY— McCONNELLSVILLE. 

BETHLEHEM  PAROCHIAL  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  Mrs.  M.  M.  Jones. 

A  small  elementary  school  with  a  teachers  and  80  pupils.  It  is  taught  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  the  school  building  having  recently  burned.  The  income  of  $350  is  derived  from  the  Presby- 
terian Board  and  the  county.  The  plant,  estimated  value  I500,  consists  of  about  4  acres  of  land. 
Some  money  was  in  hand  for  erectihg  a  building. 

Recommendation. — ^That  the  Presbyterian  board  endeavor  to  have  the  public  authorities  assume 
the  full  support  and  control  of  the  school  and  transfer  the  present  support  to  one  of  the  lai^er  schools. 

Date  of  visit:  November,  X9X3.    Facts  verified,  191 5. 

YORK  COUNTY— ROCK  HILL. 

PRESBYTERIAN  PAROCHIAL  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  N.  J.  Gregg. 

A  one-teacher  day  school  with  60  pupils.  It  is  practically  ungraded  and  very  disorderly.  The 
support,  amounting  to  $470,  is  from  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Missions  for  Freedmen  and  from  the 
county.  The  school  is  taught  in  a  one-room,  unceiled  building.  The  seats  are  rough  benches.  The 
plant  is  valued  at  $800. 

Recommendation. — ^That  in  view  of  the  other  private-school  facilities  in  Rock  Hill  and  the  present 
condition  of  this  school,  the  effort  to  continue  the  work  is  not  justified. 

Date  of  visit:  November,  19x3.  Facts  verified,  19x5. 

OTHER  PRESBYTERIAN  SCHOOLS. 

The  following  schools  were  also  reported,  but  evidence  indicates  that  they  hardly 
justify  consideration  in  this  report.  In  some  instances  where  visits  were  made  it  was 
found  that  school  was  not  in  session.  These  schools  are  transitory  in  nature  and  fre- 
quently move  when  the  pastor  goes  to  another  church. 
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Comity. 

Town. 

County. 

Town. 

Abbeville. 

Calhoun  Falls. 

Darlington 

Darlington. 

Beaufort. 

Beaufort. 

Jasper 

Hardee  ville. 

Calhoun. 

Lone  Star. 

Euershaw. 

Liberty  ffiU. 

Charleston. 

Charleston. 

Kershaw. 

Camden. 

Charleston^ 

Edisto  Island. 

Laurens. 

Mountville. 

Charleston. 

Johns  Island. 

Lee. 

Bishopville. 

Charleston. 

Ravenels. 

Lee. 

St.  Charles. 

Charleston. 

Wadmalaw  Island. 

Lexington. 

Irmo. 

Cherokee. 

Ga£fney. 

Saluda. 

Ridge  Springs 

Cherokee. 

Blacksburg. 

Spartanburg. 

Campo  Bello. 

Chester. 

Blackstock. 

Sumter. 

Melina. 

Clarendon. 

Alcolu. 

Sumter. 

New  Haven. 

Clarendon. 

Manning. 

Sumter. 

Dalzell. 

Colleton. 

Nyles. 

York. 

Yorkville. 

Colleton. 

WalterboiD. 

SCHOOLS  OF  MISCELLANEOUS  DENOMINATIONS. 

■ 

In  addition  to  the  denominational  schools  described  in  the  foregoing  summaries, 
there  are  three  small  denominational  schools  in  South  Carolina.  They  are  conducted  by 
the  **  Afro- American  Presbyterian  Church/'  the  Reformed  Episcopal  Church,  and  the 
African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.     All  are  small  schools  with  uncertain  support. 

* 

ABBEVILLE  COUNTY— ABBEVILLE. 

FERGUSON  AND  WILLIAMS  NORMAL  AND  POLYTECHNIC  COLLEGE. 

Principal:  E.  W.  Williams. 

A  small  elementary  school  maintained  as  a  private  enterprise.  It  was  started  after  the  principal 
left  the  Presb3rterian  Church  and  founded  the  ''Afro-American  Presbyterian  Church,"  which  has  a 
local  following.  The  25  pupils  in  attendance  are  taught  by  the  principal's  wife  and  a  pupil  teacher. 
The  principal  spends  most  of  his  time  soliciting  fimds.  No  accurate  account  of  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures was  available.  The  income  of  about  $1,500  was  derived  from  tuition  and  donations.  The  plant, 
estimated  value  $7,000,  consists  of  an  old  building  in  Abbeville  in  bad  repair  and  40  acres  of  land  just 
outside  of  town. 

Recommendation. — ^This  school  should  not  expect  other  than  local  support. 

Date  of  visit:  November,  1914.    Facts  verified,  1915. 


CHARLESTON  COUNTY-CHARLESTON. 

BISHOP  CUMMINS'  TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  MINISTERS. 

Principal:  A.  L.  Pengelley.* 

An  elementary  parochial  school  controlled  and  maintained  by  the  Reformed  Episcopal  denomina- 
tion. Rev.  A.  L.  Pengelly ,  a  white  officer  of  the  church ,  is  the  principal  of  the  school,  while  the  teaching 
is  done  by  the  pastor  of  the  colored  church  and  a  woman  assistant.  There  were  95  pupils  in  the  eighth 
grade.  The  income  for  1913-14  amotmted  to  approximately  $300,  of  which  $200  was  from  tuition 
and  the  balance  from  the  church.  Practically  all  of  this  was  used  for  teacher's  salaries.  The  plant, 
estimated  value  $3,000,  con^stsof  a  city  lot,  a  three-room  frame  building  and  a  little  classroom  furniture. 
There  is  no  industrial  equipment. 

» White. 
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RtcommendaUon, — ^There  is  a  present  need  for  this  school,  but  with  the  development  of  the  public 
schools  it  should  become  part  of  the  public-school  system  or  be  combined  with  one  of  the  lai^ger 
institutions. 

Date  of  visit:  December,  19x3.    Facts  verified,  19x5. 

MARION  COUNTY— MARION. 
FLEGLER  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  Robert  Hooper. 

A  school  with  12  pupils  and  one  teacher.  There  are  no  pupib  above  the  fourth  grade.  School  is 
held  in  a  small  poorly  constructed  frame  building  of  two  rooms,  worth  about  $500.  The  income, 
amounting  to  about  Isoo,  was  from  tuition  and  donations.  The  building  is  owned  by  the  African 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

Recommendation, — In  view  of  the  proximity  of  the  school  to  a  good  public  school,  the  effort  to  con- 
tinue the  work  is  not  justified.' 

Date  of  visit,  December,  X913. 

INDEPENDENT  SCHOOLS. 

Besides  the  school  described  in  the  county  summaries,  there  are  seven  independent 
educational  institutions  for  Negroes  in  South  Carolina.  They  include  six  private  schools 
and  a  semipublic  institution.  The  private  schools  were  founded  to  supplement  inade- 
quate public-school  facilities.  As  they  are  dependent  for  support  on  individual  initia- 
tive, and  their  supervision  is  limited,  they  are  doubtful  enterpriser  for  outside  philan* 
throphy.  Where  there  appears  to  be  a  real  need  for  these  schools,  effort  should  be  made 
to  merge  them  with  the  public-school  system.  In  no  case  should  they  endeavor  to 
extend  their  activities  beyond  the  immediate  needs  of  the  community.  Donations 
should  be  made  through  the  public  authorities  or  through  some  agency  acquainted 
with  the  educational  needs  of  the  commtmity.  Effort  should  be  made  to  have  the 
public  authorities  take  over  the  semipublic  school  at  Cowpens. 

BEAUFORT  COUNTY— PORT  ROYAL. 

OLD  FORT  PLANTATION  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  Miss  Emma  L.  Pease.  ^ 

A  small  private  school  taught  by  the  principal.  The  school  program  is  a  strange  combination  of 
studies  impossible  for  one  person  to  teach.  About  50  pupils  are  enrolled.  The  plant,  valued  at  $500, 
is  owned  by  the  heirs  of  Elizabeth  Hyde  Botume,  one  of  the  noble  women  who  went  South  soon  alter 
the  close  of  the  Civil  War  to  teach  the  freedmen.  The  little  frame  schoolhouse  is  reported  to  belong  to 
some  of  the  local  colored  people.    Approximately  $300  is  collected  annually  in  tuitions  and  donations. 

Recommendation. — ^As  the  work  attempted  is  unsuited  to  the  community,  the  cotmty  should 
take  over  the  property  and  reorganize  the  school. 

Date  of  visit:  January,  1914. 

CHARLESTON  COUNTY— CHARLESTON. 

CHARLESTON  NORMAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL. 

President:  J.  L.  Dart.^ 

A  poorly  managed  elementary  school  with  an  attendance  of  less  than  15  pupils.  It  is  owned  by 
the  president  and  his  wife.  The  original  intention  was  to  develop  an  industrial  school,  but  the  public 
industrial  school  supplied  this  need  and  the  attendance  of  the  private  school  decreased.  The  school 
has  no  income  except  tuition  and  donations  amounting  to  about  $500.  The  plant,  estimated  value 
$9,000,  consists  of  a  large  frame  building  on  a  city  lot  of  about  one-fourth  acre.    Only  a  small  part  of 
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the  building  is  used  for  school  puq)09es.  A  printing  press  has  been  installed  and  a  newspaper  is  pub- 
lished as  a  private  enterprise. 

Recommendation. — In  view  of  the  conditions  and  management  of  this  school  it  can  not  be  recom- 
mended as  worthy  of  aid. 

Date  of  visit:  December,  19 13. 

DARLINGTON  COUNTY— LAMAR. 

LAMAR  NORMAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  J.  R.  F.  Connelly. 

A  small  elementary  school  in  a  rural  community.  The  management  is  very  doubtful  and  the  work 
of  low  grade.     It  was  founded  in  1911  by  the  principal  and  other  residents  of  Lamar. 

Attendance. — Total,  46:  all  in  lower  elementary  grades.  The  school  circulars  claim  an  enrollment 
of  207,  but  only  80  names  were  found  to  be  recorded  on  the  day  the  school  was  viated.  A  few  pupils 
board  at  the  school. 

Teachers. — Total,  3;  all  colored;  male  i,  female  2.  One  of  the  teachers  is  the  principal's  wife. 
Two  part-time  teachers  were  also  reported.    On  the  day  of  visit  only  the  principal  was  teaching. 

Financial f  1^13-14. — ^No  financial  records  are  kept  except  the  memoranda  of  the  principal.  From 
these  it  appears  that  the  income  amotmted  to  apptoximately  $3,000,  of  which  about  $1,500  was  fit>m 
donations,  $140  ffom  the  county,  and  $1,360  from  students  for  board  and  tuition.  The  entire  income  was 
expended  for  salaries  of  teachers,  financial  agents,  and  for  running  expenses.  It  appears  that  much 
less  than  half  of  the  money  collected  by  the  four  financial  agents  is  used  by  the  school.' 

The  plant,  estimated  value  $a,ooQ,  consists  of  about  two  acres  of  land,  a  poorly  constructed  frame 
building,  and  equipment  valued  at  $400.  The  building  is  dirty  and  in  bad  repair.  A  piano  constitutes 
the  chief  equipment.    Most  of  the  teaching  is  done  in  a  church  near  the  school. 

Recommendation. — That  all  donations  be  withheld  and  effort  made  to  have  the  public  authorities 
supply  at  least  elementary  school  facilities  for  the  community. 

Date  of  visit:  March,  1915. 

JASPER  COUNTY— RIDGELAND. 

RIDGELAND  NORMAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  INSTITUTE. 

President:  E.  M.  Glover. 

A  low-grade  elementary  school  owned  and  taught  by  the  principal.  The  67  pupils  in  attendance 
were  practically  ungraded;  the  most  advanced  were  hardly  above  the  sixth  grade  in  preparation.  Three 
pupils  boarded  at  the  school.  The  income  amounted  to  approximately  $490,  of  which  $340  was  from 
donations  and  $150  from  tuition.  About  $450  additional  was  collected  and  expended  in  the  boarding 
department.  The  plant,  estimated  value  $4,400,  consists  of  5  acres  of  land  in  the  village  of  Ridgeland» 
two  rough  frame  buildings,  several  smaller  structtues,  and  live  stock  and  equipment  valued  at  $400. 
The  buildings  were  poorly  kept  and  in  bad  repair. 

Recommendation. — In  view  of  the  private  ownership  and  present  condition  of  this  school,  it  can  not 
be  recommended  as  worthy  of  aid. 

Date  of  visit:  December,  1913. 

LAURENS  COUNTY.— LAURENS. 

JERSEY  GRADED  SCHOOL.  » 

Principal:  Mrs.  L.  J.  Maxwell. 

An  elementary  school  enrolling  4a  pupils,  with  two  teachers.  It  is  owned  by  an  independent 
board  of  trustees.    The  income  amounted  to  approximately  $350,  of  which  $250  was  from  tuition  and 

>  It  18  claimed  in  a  circular  of  the  school  that  the  treasurer,  a  local  white  man,  is  vice  president  of  the  Lamar  bank.  Inquiry 
at  the  t>ank  revealed  that  this  man  is  not  connected  with  the  banlc  in  any  cas>acity.  Another  agent  has  in  the  past  solicited 
money  for  fraudulent  institutions.  Still  another  agent  who  lives  in  New  Jersey  has  made  no  report  to  the  school  for  two  years, 
though  it  is  known  that  he  has  been  solicitiag  money  for  the  school  during  this  period. 
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$ioo  fram  ^^9t*on»  itom  tbe  colored  people  of  the  oommtmity.  The  plant,  estimated  value  I500, 
consists  ci  an  acie  of  land,  a  two-room  frame  building,  and  equipment  valued  at  I50. 

Recommendation.— then  is  present  need  for  this  school,  but  with  the  development  of  the  public 
schools  it  should  become  a  part  of  the  public-school  system  or  be  combined  with  one  of  the  larger 
institutions. 

Date  of  visit:  November,  1913. 

I 

SPARTANBURG  COUNTY— CO WPENS. 

PROVIDENCE  NORMAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  INSTITUTE. 

Principal:  David  H.  Kearse. 

An  elementary  school  with  18  pupils  and  3  teachers.  It  is  owned  by  the  principal.  The 
teachers  were  doing  good  work  and  were  well  trained.  The  income  amounted  to  approximately  $600, 
of  which  $300  was  from  the  city,  $300  from  donations,  and  about  $100  fiom  tuition.  Practically  all  of 
the  income  was  used  for  salaries.  The  plant,  estimated  value  $4,500,  consists  of  ao  acres  of  land,  a 
six-room  frame  building,  and  a  neat  cottage  used  for  domestic  science  classes  and  principal's  home. 
About  15  acres  of  the  land  is  under  cultivation. 

Recommendation. — ^That  the  private  and  public  schools  be  combined  and  adequately  supported  by 
public  ftmds. 

Date  of  visit:  November,  1913.  ! 

SUMTER  COUNTY— MAYESVILLE.  ! 

LOWRY  INSTITUTE. 

Principal:  M.  C.  Boley. 

A  poorly  managed  elementary  day  school  whose  principal  and  a  woman  assistant  spend  a  large  part 
of  their  time  soliciting  funds  in  the  North.  On  the  day  of  visit  the  principal's  wife  and  one  teacher 
were  at  the  school,  and  39  little  children  were  loitering  about  with  practically  no  evidence  of  school 
work.  The  county  appropriates  $50  to  the  school,  but  no  further  statement  of  income  or  expenditure 
could  be  obtained.  The  funds  are  controlled  entirely  by  the  principal.  The  plant,  estimated  value 
l3»ooo,  consists  of  2  acres  of  land,  a  dilapidated  frame  building  with  three  or  four  classrooms,  a  one-room 
house,  and  meager  equipment.  The  school  is  located  wjthin  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  a  good  school,  the 
Mayesville  Institute,  which  could  easily  provide  for  all  the  children  in  the  community. 

Recommendation. — In  view  of  the  condition  and  management  of  this  school,  it  can  not  be  recom- 
mended as  worthy  of  aid. 

Date  of  visit:  December,  1915. 

SPECIAL  INSTITUTIONS. 

The  Jenkins  Orphanage  in  Charleston  is  the  only  institution  in  the  State  which 
provides  for  dependent  colored  children.  Two  other  institutions  purport  to  do  work 
for  orphans,  but  their  worth  is  extremely  doubtful. 

CALHOUN  COUNTY— FORT  MOTTE. 

THE  ORPHAN  AND  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL. 

Solicitor:  S.  B.  Birchmore. 

Inquiry  of  State  and  county  school  officials  indicates  that  no  such  institution  is  in  existence.  The 
solicitor  whose  name  appears  above  was,  however,  in  the  North  appealing  for  funds  in  19 16. 

CHARLESTON  COUNTY-CHARLESTON. 

JENKINS  ORPHANAGE. 

GREENWOOD  INDUSTRIAL  FARM  AND  REFORMATORY. 

President:  D.  J.  Jenkins. 

A  loosely  organized  institution  providing  for  orphans,  boarding  pupils,  day  pupils,  and  juvenile 
offenders.  Day  pupils  constitute  two-thirds  of  the  enrollment.  The  equipment  is  crude,  but  the 
institution  is  doing  a  needed  work  as  an  orphani^e.  Some  of  the  orphans  and  delinquents  committed 
by  the  juvenile  coiut  are  cared  for  in  the  Greenwood  Industrial  Reformatory,  which  is  under  the  same 
management  but  located  at  Ladson,  S.  C,  17  miles  from  Charleston. 
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The  orpliaxiage  was  founded  in  1891  Ipy  the  president  and  has  been  maintained  principally  through 
his  energy  in  soliciting  funds.  The  Orphans'  Aid  Society  elects  the  directors  and  holds  title  to  the 
property.    An  annual  appropriation  is  made  by  the  city  of  Charleston. 

A  ttendance. — ^Total,  360;  orphans  xo8,  day  students  353.    All  the  school  work  was  of  elementary  grade. 

Teachers  and  workers. — ^Total,  30;  aU  colored;  male  6,  female  14;  executive  and  o£fice  6,  matrons 
and  academic  teachers  7,  music  teachers  3,  workers  at  Ladson  farm  4.  Several  other  workers  were 
reported  as  connected  with  the  publication  of  the  "Charleston  Messenger. " 

Organization. — ^The  institution  receives  children  (i)  as  regular  pupils  in  the  day  school;  (3)  as 
orphans;  (3)  as  juvenile  offenders  committed  by  the  court;  and  (4)  as  boarders.  .The  orphans  and  day 
pupils  are  cared  for  in  the  Charleston  plant.  The  juvenile  delinquents  and  the  few  boarders  are  sent 
to  the  farm  at  Ladson. 

Financial,  jgiz-i^. — ^The  accounts  are  carefully  kept,  but  the  system  is  inedaquate.  The  more 
important  items  for  the  year  were: 

Income,  excluding  noneducational  receipts I14, 710 

Expenditures,  less  noneducational  receipts i<i)  152 

Indebtedness 3, 000 

Value  of  plant 56, 500 

Sources  of  income:  Donations  from  Northern  friends,  $6,1x4;  receipts  from  concerts,  $5,042;  city 
of  Charleston,  |x,ooo;  rents,  $793;  payments  on  bills  due  school,  $686;  net  proceeds  on  newspaper,  $66 x ; 
sale  of  lot,  $400;  interest  on  deposits,  $2x.  There  was  a  balance  from  the  previous  year  of  $3,363.  The 
noneducational  receipts  were  from  the  farm  and  amounted  to  $x,o46. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Repairs  and  improvements,  $4,568;  house  expenses,  including  groceries  and 
supplies,  $3,980;  salary  and  wages,  $3,538;  farm  and  reformatory  expenses,  $x,95o;  payment  on  debt, 
$x,i35;  railrcAd  fares,  $703;  band  expenses,  $391;  fire  and  life  insurance,  $346;  printing,  $334;  interest, 
$X53;  other  expenses,  $30x. 

Indebtedness:  The  indebtedness  of  $3,000  is  secured  by  a  mortgage  on  a  part  of  the  school  property. 

School  property:  The  property  con^sts  of  $36,500  in  the  orphanage  and  reformatory  plants  and 
$30,000  in  land  and  buildings  rented  out. 

Plant. — Land:  Estimated  value,  $x5,ooo.  The  land  in  Charleston  used  by  the  orphanage  com- 
prises about  one-half  of  a  block,  while  that  of  the  reformatory  at  Ladson  comprises  330  acres.  A  large 
part  of  the  reformatory  land  is  under  cultivation. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $x 5,000.  Of  the  six  buildings  two  are  in  Charleston.  One  of  these 
is  a  large  three-story  brick  structure,  "one  of  the  landmarks  of  this  old  historic  city. ' '  The  other  build- 
ing is  a  two-story  brick  structtu'e.    The  buildings  at  the  reformatory  are  small. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $6,500.  Of  this  $5,000  is  in  furniture,  books,  and  school 
equipment,  and  $x 5,000  in  farm  implements  and  live  stock. 

Recommendations. — x.  That  the  trustees  provide  for  the  reorganization  of  the  work  to  accord  with 
sound  principles  of  education  and  institutional  management. 

3.  That  the  local  day  pupils  be  sent  to  the  public  schools  of  Charleston  and  the  boarding  pupils 
to  other  boarding  schools  so  that  this  institution  may  be  devoted  wholly  to  the  care  of  orphans  and 
delinquents. 

Date  of  visit:  December,  X913. 

MARLBORO  COLTNTY— BENNETTS VI LLE. 

UNITED  STATES  RESCUE  AND  INDUSTRIAL  HOME. 

Founder:  William  Ratlifif. 

From  X91 X  to  1914  the  philanthropy  of  North  and  South  was  solicited  for  this  institution .  The  money 
paid  on  the  property  during  this  time  was  not  enough  to  secure  title ,  and  there  never  were  over  2  5  orphans 
in  attendance.  In  X914  the  local  white  people  refused  to  indorse  the  founder  any  longer  and  he  left 
Bennettsville.  With  the  aid  of  local  colored  people  a  woman  left  in  charge  has  continued  to  care  for 
the  six  orphans  remaining  in  the  institution.  As  late  as  May,  191 5,  the  founder  was  still  soliciting  funds, 
though  he  was  no  longer  connected  with  the  institution. 

Recommendation. — In  view  of  the  condition  and  management  of  this  school  it  can  not  be  recom- 
mended as  worthy  of  aid. 

Dates  of  visits:  November,  1913;  December,  1914. 
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SCHOOL  FACIIJTIES  IN  THE  STATR 

There  are  473,088  colored  people  in  Tennessee,  fonning  21.7  per  cent  of  the  total 
population.  They  constitute  23.4  per  cent  of  all  persons  engaged  in  agricultural  pur- 
suits in  the  State.  The  nimiber  of  farms  cultivated  by  them  increased  13  per  cent  be- 
tween 1900  and  1910.  As  farmers,  renting  and  owning  land,  they  have  charge  of  i  ,605,- 
694  acres;  as  farm  laborers,  they  tmdoubtedly  cultivate  a  much  larger  area.  While 
the  United  States  census  indicates  hopeful  progress  in  the  decrease  of  illiteracy  and  in 
the  improvement  of  health  conditions,  illiterates  are  still  27.3  per  cent  of  the  colored 
people  10  years  of  age  and  over  and  15.4  per  cent  of  the  children  10  to  14  years  of  age,  and 
the*death  rate  is  very  high.  Such  a  degree  of  illiteracy  and  ill  health  is  certain  evidence 
of  extensive  waste  of  economic  resources  and  human  energy.  In  view  of  these  facts  it 
is  important  to  note  the  following  summary  of  the  public-school  facilities  and  educational 
needs  of  Tennessee  as  they  are  shown  in  the  reports  of  the  United  States  census  and  the 
State  superintendent  of  education. 

*  White.  Nccm. 

Population,  1910 i»  7">  43a  473, 088 

Children  6  to  14  years  of  age  in  State,  1910 357^7^3  97>937 

Children  6tb  i4yearsof  age,  1910  (71  counties) ' 234, 4x4  61, 819 

Teachers'  salaries  in  public  schools,  1913-14  (71  counties) $x,  938, 487  $298,  772 

Teachers'salariesper  child,  6to  14 $8. 27  $4*  83 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910 9.  7  27.  3 

Percentage  living  in  rural  communities,  1910 83.  o  68.  2 

Public  appropriations. — EflFort  was  made  through  the  State  department  of  education 
and  through  correspondence  directly  with  county  superintendents  to  obtain  the  teachers' 
salaries  by  race.  Only  about  three-fourths  of  the  counties,  however,  reported.  In 
some  instances  the  salary  figures  obtained  by  correspondence  do  not  agree  with  those 
published  in  the  report  of  the  State  superintendent.  The  figures  are  given,  however, 
as  an  approximate  indication  of  relative  interest  in  colored  schools.  The  inequalities 
between  the  appropriations  for  white  and  for  colored  schools  are  probably  not  as  great 
in  Tennessee  as  in  States  where  the  Negro  population  constitutes  a  larger  percentage  of  the 
total.  According  to  the  reports  received  from  71  counties,  the  public-school  teachers 
received  $2,237,259  in  salaries  in  1913-14.  Of  this  sum  $1,938,487  was  for  the  teachers 
of  234,414  white  children  and  $298,772  for  the  teachers  of  61,819  colored  children.  On 
a  per  capita  basis  this  is  $8.27  for  each  white  child  of  school  age  and  $4.83  for  each  colored 
child.  Map  25  presents  these  per  capita  figures  for  the  71  counties  in  Tennessee  for 
which  figures  could  be  obtained,  the  proportion  of  Negroes  being  indicated  by  the  shading. 
The  inequalities  are  greatest  in  counties  with  the  largest  proportion  of  Negroes.  The 
per  capita  sums  for  white  children  decrease  and  those  for  colored  children  increase  as  the 

*  Pigtins  lor  other  counties  not  available. 
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proportion  of  Negroes  becomes  smaller.  The  extent  of  this  variation  appears  in  the 
following  table,  which  shows  the  per  capita  expenditures  for  county  groups  based  on 
the  percentage  of  Negro  population  in  the  71  counties  reporting: 

County  gfoa|M.pef«nt«eeo(  Negroes  in  the  popoktion.  population,    popalatioa.      whK.         NegiS. 

Counties  tinder  10  per  cent 112, 672        5, 803         Ss-Qi       %7*  27 

Cotintiesioto25percent 74>337       i7»^3  7-69         4.04 

Counties  2  5  to  50  per  cent 45i935      3a»334  ?4-  7®         5-45 

Counties  50  to  75  per  cent 

Cotinties  75  percent  and  over i,  470        $,  789  17. 97  i.  40 

In  addition  to  the  amounts  appropriated  for  public  schools,  the  State  appropriated 
for  white  pupils  $246,189  to  maintain  one  institution  of  higher  learning  and  three  normal 
schools  and  to  aid  public  high  schools;  and  $24,189  to  maintain  the  State  Agricultural 
and  Industrial  Normal  School  for  Negroes,  which  receives  the  Federal  funds  for  agri- 
cultural and  mechanical  education. 

Private  financial  aid, — ^The  private  schools  have  a  property  valuation  of  $1 ,630,308, 

an  annual  income  of  $220,934,  and  an  attendance  of  4,043  pupils,  of  whom  2,381  are  in 

elementary  grades.     It  is  important  to  note  the  concentration  of  private-school  facilities 

in  Nashville,  as  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  private  schools  of  the  city  have  property 

valued  at  $862,388,  an  income  of  $108,172,  and  an  attendance  of  1,201  pupils.    With 

the  addition  of  the  State  school  the  total  property  valuations  of  private  and  higher 

schools  in  Nashville  aggregate  $1,056,303  and  the  the  annual  income,  $147,991.     It  is 

sometimes  thought  that  the  liberal  private  contributions  to  these  schools  make  up  for 

the  inequalities  in  the  public  appropriations  for  the  education  of  white  and  colored 

youth.     In  Tennessee,  however,  the  total  per  capita  expenditures  for  both  public  and 

private  schools  for  Negroes  fall  short  of  the  per  capita  expenditures  for  teachers'  salaries 

in  white  public  schools,  and  the  income  of  the  15  Ifirge  private  white  schools,  as  reported 

to  the  Bureau  of  Education,  was  $579,471  as  against  $220,934,  the  income  of  all  colored 

private  schools. 

A  summary  of  the  income  and  property  of  the  private  and  higher  colored  schools, 

grouped  according  to  ownership  is  given  in  the  following  table: 

Number        Annual  Value  ct 

of  achoob.       inoome.  property. 

Total  private  schools 31  $220, 934  $1, 630, 308 

Independent 3  103, 305  733, 058 

Denominational 28  117, 639  897, 350 

State  and  Federal i  39, 819  193, 915 

According  to  this  table  the  annual  income  and  property  value  of  the  denominational 
schools  are  much  higher  than  those  of  the  independent  schools.  The  annual  income  of 
the  colored  schools  owned  by  denominations  whose  membership  is  white  or  largely  so 
^ggi^g^tes  $102,792,  as  against  $14,837  for  those  of  the  colored  denominations.  The 
property  owned  by  the  white  denominations  is  valued  at  $749,350  and  that  owned  by  the 
corored  at  $  1 47 ,900.  Some  of  the  schools  owned  by  white  denominations  receive  consider- 
able sums  of  money  from  their  colored  members.  The  statistics  of  private  schools  are  in 
strilcing  contrast  with  the  statistics  of  the  State  and  Federal  groups,  with  an  income  of 
$39319  ^i^d  property  valuation  of  $193,915.     In  addition  to  the  private  aid  reported  in 
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the  table,  about  $9,596  was  appropriated  for  general  supervision  and  special  phases  of 
education  by  the  General  Education  Board,  Jeanes  and  Slater  Funds  and  the  Rosenwald 
Rural  School  Fund. 

While  the  total  number  of  private  schools  is  31 ,  only  15  may  be  said  to  play  any  im- 
portant part  in  the  educational  activities  of  the  State.  Some  of  the  remaining  16  may 
be  justified  on  denominational  grotmds;  the  majority,  however,  are  so  hampered  by 
small  income  or  poor  management  that  the  State  receives  little  benefit  from  them. 
The  schools  of  the  first  group  are  described  under  their  respective  cotmties  and  their 
location  shown  on  Map  26.  The  schools  of  the  second  group  are  summarized  according 
to  ownership  and  discussed  at  the  end  of  this  chapter.  The  attendance  of  the  private 
and  higher  colored  schools  by  ownership  g^ups  is  indicated  in  the  following  statement: 

Number  Total 

Ownenliip-  of  acliools.    attendance.  Elementary.  Secondary. 

Total  private  schools 31  '4, 043  a,  381  939 

Independent 3  '  i,  o6z  iia  356 

Denominational 28  3,982  2,269  673 

State  and  Federal x  300  119  181 

In  view  of  the  frequency  of  the  terms  ''academy''  and  "collie"  in  the  names  of 
these  private  institutions,  it  is  important  to  note  that  less  than  one-fourth  of  their  pupils 
are  of  secondary  grade  and  only  733  are  in  collie  and  professional  classes. 

Attendance. — ^The  United  States  census  reported  97,927  colored  children  6  to  14 
years  of  age,  of  whom  58,895  were  attending  school.  A  study  of  the  figures  for  the 
public  and  private  schools  shows  that  while  a  majority  of  the  elementary  colored  pupils 
are  in  the  public  schools,  about  half  of  the  secondary  and  all  of  the  collie  pupils  are 
in  private  schools.  The  large  majority  of  white  secondary  pupils  are  in  public  schools, 
while  the  collie  students  are  about  equally  divided  between  public  and  private 
institutions. 

Elementary. — ^The  inadequacy  of  the  elementary-school  system  for  colored  children 
is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  total  attendance  upon  both  public  and  private  schools  is 
less  than  61  per  cent  of  the  children  between  the  ages  of  6  and  14  years.  The  average 
term  of  the  public  school  is  5.7  months,  and  many  of  the  teachers  are  poorly  prepared. 
The  2,381  pupils  in  the  private  schools  are  fairly  well  taught,  but  their  number  is  only 
a  small  part  of  the  58,895  children  attending  schools  and  a  still  smaller  fraction  of  the 
97,927  diildren  of  elementary-school  age. 

Secondary. — Public  high  schools  are  maintained  in  the  cities  and  several  of  the 
smfdler  towns  of  Tennessee.  The  majority  of  these  have  three-year  courses.  Large 
secondary  enrollments  are  reported  at  Nashville,  Memphis,  Knoxville,  Jackson,  Chatta- 
nooga, and  Johnson  Gty.  Other  high  schools  with  more  limited  secondary  work  are 
reported  at  Hyde  Park,  a  suburb  of  Chattanooga,  Cleveland,  McMinnville,  Clarksville, 
Columbia,  Covington,  Morristown,  and  Brownsville. 

Of  the  1,764  secondary  colored  pupils  in  Tennessee,  929  are  in  13  private  schools. 
Pour-year  courses  are  maintained  in  1 1  of  these  private  schools,  with  an  enrollment  of 

1  Inchidei  x8S  college  students  at  Pisk  Univefsity,  30  at  Knoxville  College,  xo  at  Lane  CoDege,  and  305  prolessunal  students 
at  Mehairy  Medical  College. 

*  Includes  505  tmif  essiooal  students  at  Meharry  Medical  College. 
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S59  pupils.  The  secondary  work  of  the  other  two  schools  is  very  limited.  The  courses 
of  study  of  most  of  these  schools  follow  closely  the  college  preparatory  or  classical  type. 
Some  of  them  still  require  Greek,  and  practically  all  make  Latin  the  central  subject. 

College. — College  instruction  is  provided  for  228  students  in  private  schools  and 
for  505  professional  students  at  Meharry  Medical  College.  Only  Fisk  University  and 
Knoxville  College  have  facilities  to  give  college  instruction.  Ten  college  pupils  are 
enrolled  in  Lane  College.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  188  of  the  college  pupils  are  in  Fisk 
University,  the  effort  to  maintain  college  classes  in  the  other  two  private  schools  of 
Nashville  is  wasteful.  The  professional  training  given  in  Meharry  Medical  College  is 
valuable. 

Teacher  training, — ^The  most  urgent  need  of  the  colored  schools  in  Tennessee  is 
trained  teachers.  The  supply  now  depends  largely  on  the  private  secondary  schools 
and  the  State  school.  Only  four  of  the  private  schools,  however,  give  fairly  good 
courses  in  teacher  training.  Four  others  include  one  or  two  teacher-training  sub- 
jects in  their  course.  To  supplement  these  facilities  an  e£Fort  has  been  made  to 
develop  county  training  schools.  Through  the  cooperation  of  the  Slater  Fund  and  the 
General  Education  Board  with  the  State  department  of  education  three  of  these  schools 
are  now  maintained.  As  yet,  however,  their  work  is  almost  entirely  of  elementary 
grade.  They  are  county  centers  at  which  some  secondary  and  industrial  training  may 
be  suppUed  to  those  who  plan  to  teach  in  the  rural  schools.  The  pupils  in  the  graduating 
classes  of  all  of  the  schools  offering  teacher  training  number  about  200,  an  annual  output 
obviously  inadequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  State  with  473,000  Negroes  and  1,900 
teachers  in  colored  public  schools. 

Industrial. — ^The  industrial  courses  in  the  colored  schools  of  Tennessee  are  meager. 
The  State  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Normal  School  has  not  yet  developed  its  industrial 
department  so  that  its  pupils  may  learn  trades.  Eight  schools  offer  one  or  two  satis- 
factory industrial  courses.  Ten  others  are  making  unsatisfactory  attempts  to  give 
industrial  training.  Several  of  the  public  high  schools  have  satisfactory  courses  in 
manual  training. 

Agricultural. — ^Three  schools  in  the  State  offer  some  agricultural  instruction.  The 
agricultural  work  of  the  State  school  is  now  being  organized  on  an  effective  basis. 
Knoxville  College  has  a  large  farm  and  considerable  equipment,  but  the  classroom 
instruction  in  the  subject  is  insufficient.  Fisk  University  offers  some  instruction  in 
theoretical  agriculture.  Morristown  College  has  recently  purchased  a  large  farm  and 
introduced  courses  in  gardening.  Some  of  the  public  high  schools  have  courses  in 
gardening. 

Supervision. — ^Through  the  cooperation  of  the  State  department  of  education  and 
the  General  Education  Board,  a  white  supervisor  travels  over  the  State  observing  educa- 
tional conditions  and  encouraging  efforts  for  improvement.  The  more  important  agencies 
with  which  he  cooperates  are  the  Jeanes  and  Slater  Funds  and  the  Rosenwald  Rural 
School  Building  Fund.  In  the  summer  of  191 5  a  summer  school  was  held  at  the  State 
Agricultural  and  Industrial  Normal  School.  Five  counties  in  the  State  have  Jeanes 
Fund  supervisors  traveling  among  the  rural  schools  introducing  industrial  training  and 
extending  the  influence  of  the  school  into  the  commtmity.     In  191 5  the  Jeanes  Fimd 
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appropriated  about  $ii328,  the  counties  gave  $653,  and  tlie  supervisors  raised  about 
$970  by  appeals  to  the  people.  With  the  financial  help  of  tiie  General  Education 
Board  these  supervisors  and  other  agents  have  organized  home  makers'  dubs  in 
several  counties.  These  clubs  enroll  colored  women  and  girls  and  stimulate  interest  in 
canning  fruits  and  vegetables  and  in  caring  for  the  home.  In  the  campaign  for  building 
better  rural  schoolhouses  for  colored  children  the  Rosenwald  School  Fund  expended 
$900.  This  amount  was  supplemented  by  about  $1,590  from  the  State  and  the  colored 
people. 

SUMMARY   OF   EDUCATIONAL.  NEEDS. 

1.  The  strengthening  and  extension  of  the  elementary-school  system.  The  only 
agencies  able  to  meet  this  n^d  are  the  State,  the  county,  and  the  local  public-school 
districts. 

2.  The  increase  of  teacher- training  facilities.  To  this  end  secondary  schools  with 
teacher-training  courses  should  be  provided,  more  summer  schools  and  teachers'  insti- 
tutes  should  be  maintained,  and  the  private  schools  should  cooperate  with  the  State 
department  of  education  by  placing  more  emphasis  on  teacher-training  courses  in 
accordance  with  State  standards. 

3.  More  provision  for  instruction  in  gardening,  household  arts,  and  simple  industries. 
In  developing  this  work  counties  should  reaUze  the  possibilities  of  the  Jeanes  Fund 
industrial  supervisors. 

4.  More' instruction  in  agriculture  and  in  the  problems  of  rural  life,  so  that  teachers 
and  leaders  may  be  developed  for  a  people  80  per  cent  rural. 

PRIVATE  AND  HIGHER  SCHOOLS. 

The  private  and  higher  schools  are  herewith  described.  Counties  and.  cities  in 
which  the  more  important  institutions  are  located  are  presented  as  a  background  for  the 
discussion  of  the  individual  schools.     The  counties  are  arranged  in  alphabetical  order. 

BEDFORD  COUNTY. 

White.  Negro. 

Population,  1910 i7i  181  5>  486 

Children  6  to  14  years  of  age 3, 321  i,  138 

Teachers'  salaries  in  public  schools,  1913 (^  (') 

Teachers'  salaries  per  child  6  to  14  in  county (*)  (■) 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910 5  25. 9 

The  rural  population  is  77.3  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  number  of  teachers  is  87 
in  white  schools  and  29  in  colored  schools. •  The  average  attendance  is  2,270  white 
pupils  and  686  colored  pupils. 

These  statistics  indicate  the  need  for  additional  school  facilities.  The  work  of  the 
elementary  schools  should  be  extended  and  strengthened.  The  Turner  Normal  School 
should  be  developed  as  a  central  institution  where  pupils  from  the  surrounding  counties 
may  board  and  supplement  the  limited  training  received  in  the  rural  schools. 

'  Teachen'  salaries  oould  not  be  obtained  by  race. 
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SHELBYVILLE 
TURNER  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

President:  J.  A.  Jones. 

A  school  of  elementary  and  secondary  grade  doing  good  classroom  work.  It  was 
founded  in  1890  by  the  Tennessee  Conference  of  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
and  is  owned  and  controlled  by  a  board  of  72  trustees  elected  by  the  Conference. 

Attendance. — ^Total,  loi;  elementary  78,  secondary  23;  male  45,  female  56;  board- 
ers, 47. 

Teachers  and  workers, — Total,  11;  all  colored;  male  5,  female  6;  grades  and  aca- 
demic 6,  boys'  industries  i,  girls'  industries  i,  other  workers  3. 

Organization. — Elementary :  The  elementary  work  is  done  in  the  usual  eight  grades. 
Some  student  teachers  are  used  in  this  department. 

Secondary:  The  secondary  work  is  done  in  the  four- year  "normal"  course.  The 
course  includes:  English,  2  years;  Latin,  4;  algebra,  4;  geometry,  2 ;  elementary  science, 
3 ;  and  history,  i .  In  addition  pedagogy,  botany,  commercial  subjects,  and  theological 
subjects  are  taken  as  electives  by  one  or  two  pupils. 

Industrial :  A  teacher  of  boys'  industries  conducts  the  repair  work  on  the  grounds. 
A  teacher  of  girls'  industries  gives  instruction  in  sewing. 

Financial,  1914-15. — Fairly  accurate  accounts  are  kept  at  the  school.     The  more 

important  items  for  the  year  were: 

Incx>me,  excluding  noneducational  receipts $4, 737 

Expenditures,  less  noneducational  receipts *. . .  n,  023 

Indebtedness 7, 375 

Value  of  property 48, 400 

Sources  of  income:  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  $4,000;  donations,  $500; 
tuition  and  fees,  $237.  The  noneducational  receipts  were  from  the  boarding  depart- 
ment and  amounted  to  $1,477. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Salaries,  $3,959;  material  and  supplies,  $2,370;  equipment^ 
$540;  student  labor,  $405;  interest,  $210;  power,  light,  and  water,  $86;  repairs,  $41; 
advertising  and  soliciting,  $39;  outside  labor  and  other  expenses,  $4,850.  Much  of  the 
outside  labor  and  general  expense  was  reported  in  connection  with  work  on  a  new  building 

Indebtedness:  Of  the  indebtedness  $5,450  was  bills  payable  on  interest,  $1,650 
back  salaries  payable  to  teachers,  and  $275  accounts  payable  for  equipment  and  sup- 
plies. 

School  property :  The  property  consists  of  $45,700  in  the  plant  and  $2,700  in  endow- 
ment. 

Plant. — Land:  Estimated  value,  $4,100.  The  school  site  comprises  20  acres  just 
outside  the  corporate  limits  of  the  town,  with  10  acres  under  cultivation.  The  campus 
of  5  acres  is  neat  and  well  kept.    There  are  excellent  athletic  fields  for  boys  and  girls. 

Buildings :  Estimated  value,  $40,000.  The  main  building  is  a  new  four-story  brick 
structure,  valued  at  $30,000.  It  is  used  for  administration  purposes  and  girls'  dormi- 
tory. A  large  frame  building,  value  $4,000,  is  used  for  boys'  dormitory.  There  are 
three  other  small  buildings  and  a  bam.     All  the  buildings  are  in  good  condition. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $1,600.  Of  this,  $800  was  in  furniture, 
$500  in  library  books  and  fixtures,  $250  in  farm  implements  and  live  stock,  and  $50  in 
shop  equipment. 
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RecommendcOions. — i.  That  more  provision  be  made  for  teacher-training. 

2.  That  the  theory  and  practice  of  gardening  be  made  a  part  of  the  regular  course.^ 

3.  That  a  system  of  accounting  be  installed  and  an  annual  audit  made  by  an  accred- 
ited accountant. 

Date  of  visit:  February,  1916. 

DAVIDSON  COUNTY. 

There  are  no  private  schools  for  colored  people  in  Davidson  County  outside  of  the 
city  of  Nashville. 

NASHVILLE. 

White.  Ncffo. 

Population,  1910 73i  831  36»  5*3 

Children  6  to  14  yean  of  age,  19x0 i3, 1x9  5, 538 

Teachers  salaries  in  public  schools  1913-X3* $342, 877  $59, 088 

Teacheis'  salaries  per  child  6  to  14  in  city laa  04  $xa  67 

Percentage  illiterate,  19x0 i.  9  22 

There  are  22  schools  for  white  pupils  and  12  for  colored.  The  number  of  teachers 
is  249  in  white  schools  and  95  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance  is  9,360  white 
pupils  and  4,775  colored  pupils. 

These  statistics  indicate  that  the  public-school  facilities  for  colored  people  are 
fairly  satisfactory.  In  addition  to  the  elementary  schools  a  three-year  city  high  school 
is  maintained.  Notwithstanding  this  favorable  condition,  there  are  many  local  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  pupils  in  the  State  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Normal  School  and 
in  the  private  schools.  Effort  should  be  made  to  have  these  pupils  attend  the  public 
schools  so  that  the  larger  institution  may  devote  its  facilities  to  teacher-training  and 
agricultural  and  industrial  courses  for  the  State  at  large. 

Of  the  three  schools  offering  college  courses  in  Nashville,  Pisk  University  is  the 
only  one  equipped  for  college  work.  Roger  Williams  University  should  organize  its  work 
so  as  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  secondary  pupils  from  surrotmding  rural  districts.  The 
most  hopeful  solution  of  the  difficulties  of  Walden  College  would  seem  to  be  to  have  it 
unite  with  the  Morristown  Normal  School.  Nashville  is  an  excellent  central  location  for 
Meharry  Medical  College. 

NASHVILLE  PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  F.  G.  Smith. 

A  public  high  school  offering  three  years  of  secondary  work  with  industrial  training. 

Attendance, — ^Total,  196;  all  secondary;  male  60,  female  136. 

Teachers. -^TotBl,  6;  all  colored;  male  4,  female  2.  The  industrial  teachers  give 
part  time  to  the  high  school  and  part  time  to  other  public  schools. 

Orgamzation, — ^The  secondary  work  includes:  Latin,  3  years;  mathematics,  3; 
history,  3;  physics,  chemistry,  and  physical  geogmphy.  The  industrial  work  consists  of 
manual  training  for  bo3rs  and  domestic  science  for  girls. 

Plant — No  statement  of  the  value  of  plant  could  be  obtained.  The  plant  consists 
of  a  large  lot  and  a  brick  building. 

Date  of  visit:  February,  191 6. 

^ * 

1  See  irn'onnumdatkw  in  summaiy  diapter,  p.  aa.       *  Doet  not  include  salaries  of  supervisors  and  industrial  teacfaen. 
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FISK  UNIVERSITY. 

President:  F.  A.  McKenzie.* 

An  institution  of  college  grade  with  a  secondary  department.  Emphasis  is  placed 
on  teacher  training  and  physical  and  social  sciences.  The  geographical  location  and 
progressive  management  are  unusually  favorable  to  the  development  of  a  strong  central 
institution  for  college  training  and  social  service. 

The  institution  was  founded  in  1865  t)y  the  American  Missionary  Association  and 
the  Western  Preedmen's  Aid  Commission.  It  was  incorporated  in  1867  and  is  now 
owned  by  an  independent  board  of  trustees  composed  of  white  and  colored  men  from 
the  North  and  South.  Money  for  some  of  the  buildings  was  obtained  by  the  concerts 
of  the  famous  "Jubilee  Singers,"  who  made  a  world  tour  in  1871.  The  long  presidency 
of  Dr.  E.  M.  Cravath  from  1875  to  1900  was  a  notable  period  in  the  growth  of  the 
institution. 

Attendance, — Total,  505;  elementary  112,  secondary  169,  college  188,  special  36; 
male  252;  female  253;  boarders,  253.  Of  the  pupils  above  the  practice  school  85  were 
from  Nashville,  154  from  other  places  in  Tennessee,  and  266  from  other  States. 

Teachers  and  workers. — ^Total,  45;  white  31,  colored  14;  male  11,  female  341 
practice  school  4,  academic  and  college  19,  music  7,  matrons  4,  domestic  science  i, 
agriculture  i,  executive  5,  other  workers  4. 

Organization, — Elementary:  Good  elementary  work  is  done  in  the  eight  grades  of 
the  practice  school. 

Secondary:  Secondary  work  is  done  in  the  four-year  "preparatory  courses."  All 
pupils  take  the  same  subjects  during  the  first  two  years.  The  subjects  are  mathematics, 
Latin,  English,  science,  history,  singing,  and  manual  training  or  home  economics.  In 
the  last  two  years  four  groups  of  electives  are  offered — scientific,  education,  home 
economics,  and  classical.  The  first  three  groups,  with  61  pupils,  differ  from  one  another 
only  in  the  emphasis  on  the  subjects  indicated  by  the  name  of  the  course.  The  classical 
group,  with  14  pupils,  also  contains  many  of  the  subjects  of  the  other  courses  and  requires 
Latin  and  Greek  in  addition. 

College:  The  four  college  courses  enroll  pupils  as  follows:  Scientific,  77;  education, 
25;  home  economics,  17;  classical,  38.  All  the  courses  provide  considerable  time  for 
the  physical  sciences,  English,  and  social  science.  Each  course  makes  liberal  provision 
for  the  subjects  indicated  by  the  name  of  the  course.  A  modem  language  is  required 
in  the  scientific  course  and  in  education  and  is  elective  in  home  economics.  The  classical 
course  requires  Latin,  Greek,  and  a  modem  language.  Home  economics  is  required  in 
all  freshmen  college  courses.     There  were  two  graduate  students. 

Special  training  for  social  service  has  been  arranged.  The  work  includes  religious 
pedagogy,  sociology,  recreation,  statistics,  manual  training,  and  domestic  science.  The 
field  practice  is  carried  on  at  the  Bethlehem  House  and  in  the  colored  neighborhoods 
of  Nashville. 

Music  department:  The  courses  in  vocal  and  instmmental  music  form  an  important 
part  of  the  university.  The  seven  teachers  are  well  trained.  The  facilities  both  in 
instmments  and  books  are  probably  the  best  of  all  the  schools  for  colored  people.     The 

iWhitc 
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courses  offered  include  pianoforte,  pipe  organ,  violin,  and  voice  culture.  Considerable 
emphasis  is  also  given  to  the  plantation  melodies. 

Industrial:  Effective  instruction  is  provided  in  home  economics.  The  work  is 
required  in  the  preparatory  classes  and  elective  in  the  collie.  A  limited  amount  of 
manual  training  is  taught  in  the  secondary  classes.  Theoretical  agriculture  is  studied 
and  some  laboratory  practice  is  offered. 

Financial^  1913-14. — The  financial  management  is  well  organized  and  the  business 
administration  economical.  The  books  are  carefully  kept  in  accordance  with  an  ap- 
proved system  and  an  annual  report  made  to  the  trustees  by  the  treasurer  of  the  insti- 
tution.    The  more  important  items  for  the  year  were: 

Income,  excluding  noneducational  receipts $54, 305 

Expenditures,  less  noneducational  receipts 50, 935 

Value  of  property 531, 688 

Sources  of  income:  Tuition  and  fees,  $14,408;  general  donations,  $14,178;  American 
Missionary  Association,  $8,500;  endowment  funds,  $4,699;  Slater  Fund,  $4,500;  con- 
tributions to  student  aid  ftmd,  $4,184;  contributions  for  extension  and  repairs,  $2,000; 
Daniel  Hand  Ftmd,  $1,500;  other  sources,  $336.  The  noneducational  receipts  are  not 
shown  separately,  but  the  net  cost  of  the  noneducational  activities  is  shown  under  items 
of  expenditure.  Special  funds  raised  during  the  year  amounted  to  $114,350,  of  which 
$72,350  was  for  permanent  endowment  and  $42,000  was  for  the  liquidation  of  the  indebt- 
edness of  the  school. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Departmental  expenses,  inducting  arts  and  sciences,  music, 
and  training  school,  $23,949;  operation  and  maintensmce  of  plant,  $7,384;  administra- 
tion expenses,  $5,218;  net  cost  of  dining  room  and  laundry,  $3,171;  net  cost  of  dormi- 
tories, $3,054;  student  aid,  $2,587;  soliciting  funds,  $1,524;  library  expenses,  $826;  net 
cost  of  bookstore,  $179;  miscellaneous  and  general  expenses,  $3,043. 

School  property:  The  property  consisted  of  $370,265  in  the  sdiool  plant,  $150,973 
in  endowment  ftmds,  and  $10,450  in  current  assets,  such  as  students'  accounts  receivable, 
cash  on  hand,  prepaid  insurance,  and  supplies  on  hand. 

Plant. — Land:  Estimated  value,  $48,869.  The  school  owns  35  acres  of  land  which 
is  used  for  campus.    The  campus  is  well  kept  and  of  unusual  beauty. 

Btdldings:  Estimated  value,  $275,054.  There  are  11  buildings  on  the  grounds. 
Jubilee  Hall,  used  for  boarding  department  and  women's  dormitory,  is  a  large,  four-story 
structure  of  stone  and  brick;  Livingstone  Hall,  a  four-story  brick  structure,  is  used  for 
classrooms  and  boys'  dormitory;  Bennett  Hall,  a  three-story  brick  building,  is  used  for 
boys'  dormitory;  Chase  Hall,  a  two-story  brick  building,  is  used  by  the  department  of 
science.  The  Carnegie  Library  is  a  substantial  structure  costing  $20,000;  Fisk  Memorial 
Chapel  is  a  handsome  church  edifice;  the  president's  home  is  a  large  two-story  brick 
residence;  the  Daniel  Hand  Training  School  building  is  a  two-story  brick  building  used 
for  the  practice  school;  the  gymnasium  and  workshop  is  a  two-story  brick  structure. 
A  neat  cottage  is  used  by  the  music  department.  In  addition  to  these  there  are  several 
teachers'  cottages. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $46,342.  Of  this  $32,139  is  in  furniture, 
$9,137  in  library  books  and  fixtures,  $4,266  in  scientific  apparatus,  and  $800  in  the 
college  museum. 
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Recommendations. — i.  That  the  institution  be  adequately  financed  so  that  it  may 
strengthen  its  woric  as  a  central  institution  for  collie  training  and  social  service. 

2.  That  increased  provision  be  made  for  teacher  training,  manual  training,  and  the 
theory  and  practice  of  gardening.^ 

Dates  of  visits:  February,  1914;  February,  1915;  November,  1915. 

MEHARRY  MEDICAL  COLLEGE. 

President:  G.  W.  Hubbard.* 

A  medical  school  with  departments  of  medicine,  dentistry,  pharmacy,  and  nurse 
training.  It  is  one  of  the  two  institutions  for  the  medical  education  of  colored  students 
and  is  rendering  an  important  service.  Hubbard  Hospital,  a  well  equipped  institution, 
is  maintained  in  connection  with  the  school.  The  entrance  requirements  have  been 
below  the  standards  of  the  American  Medical  Association  but  plans  are  now  under  way 
to  raise  them. 

The  institution  was  founded  in'  1876  by  Dean  Hubbard  through  the  gifts  of  the  five 
Meharry  brothers.  Dean  Hubbard  has  been  the  moving  spirit  of  the  institution  from  the 
beginning,  and  his  40  years  of  service  constitute  a  noteworthy  contribution  to  the  cause 
of  medical  education.  Until  recently  the  school  was  nominally  a  part  of  Walden  Uni- 
versity (now  Walden  College),  which  is  owned  by  the  Freedmen's  Aid  Society  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  In  1915,  the  Freedmen's  Board  made  the  institution  inde- 
pendent and  appointed  a  board  of  trustees,  the  majority  of  whom  are  members  of  the 
Methodist  Church. 

Attendance. — ^Total,  505;  medical  291,  dentistry  137,  pharmacy  54,  nurse  training 
23.    A  few  of  the  students  in  each  department  are  young  women. 

Teachers. — ^Total,  30;  full  time  8,  part  time  22;  white  2,  colored  28.  There  are 
4  full  time  teachers  in  the  medical  department,  2  in  dentistry,  and  2  in  pharmacy.  A 
head  nurse  is  also  employed  at  the  hospital. 

Organization. — ^The  courses  are  well  planned,  but  more  equipment  is  seriously 
needed.  The  anatomical  laboratory  is  ituulequate,  but  ftmds  are  available  for  this 
building. 

Medical:  The  medical  department  requires  for  admission  graduation  from  an 
approved  high  school  and  one  year  of  college  work  in  ph3rsics,  chemistry,  and  biology. 
The  r^;ular  course  for  the  degree  of  M.  D.  covers  a  period  of  four  years  of  32  weeks 
each. 

Dental :  The  dental  department  requires  for  admission  graduation  from  an  accredited 
high  school.  The  degree  of  D.  D.  S.  is  granted  upon  the  satisfactory  completion  of  the 
course,  which  covers  four  years  of  28  weeks  each. 

Pharmacy:  The  pharmacy  department  requires  for  admission  two  years  of  high- 
school  work,  including  one  year  of  Latin  and  physics.  Three  years  of  28  weeks  each  are 
required  for  graduation  from  this  course.  Those  who  comply  with  the  requirements 
receive  the  degree  of  phannaceutical  chemist  (Ph.  C). 

Nurse  training :  A  good  nurse-training  course  is  provided  at  Hubbard  Hospital.  The 
requirement  for  admission  is  graduation  from  a  four-year  high  school.  The  course  covers 
three  years  of  eight  months  each. 

1  See  reoom mmdationi  in  summary  ch^iter.  p.  aa.  *  White 
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Financial,  1914-13, — ^The  more  important  financial  items  for  the  year  were: 

Income $41%  000 

Expenditures 41, 000 

Value  of  property 170, 370 

Sources  of  income:  Tuition  and  fees,  $29,000;  general  donations,  $5,000;  interest  on 
endowment,  $2,000;  Freedmen's  Aid  Society,  $1,500;  contributions  from  faculty,  $750; 

■ 

other  sources,  $2,750. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Salaries,  $16,364;  hospital  expenses,  $7,615;  equipment  and 
furniture,  $5,067;  repairs,  $3,676;  labor,  $3,630;  dental  opeiatory,  $1,571 ;  power,  light, 
and  heat,  $1,014;  latmdry,  $783;  other  purposes,  $4^,000. 

Property:  Of  the  property  $127,700  was  in  the  plant  and  $42,670  in  endowment. 

Plant. — Land :  ^Estimated  value,  $10,000.  The  land  comprises  about  two  city 
blocks. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $100,000.  The  main  building,  a  three-story  brick 
structure,  contains  recitation  rooms,  chemical  laboratories,  and  dean's  residence.  Other 
buildings  include:  Hubbard  Hospital,  an  excellent  two-story  brick  structure;  the  dental 
and  pharmaceutical  hall,  a  three-story  brick  structure;  Meharry  auditoritmi,  a  two-story 
brick  building,  used  for  auditorium,  laboratories,  and  examining  room.  In  addition 
there  are  three  frame  buildings,  two  of  which  are  used  for  dormitories  and  the  other  for 
the  dissecting  room. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $17,700.  Of  this,  $9,000  was  in  furniture, 
$7,700  in  scientific  apparatus,  and  $1,000  in  library  books. 

Recommendations, — i.  That  the  general  administration  be  strengthened  by  the 
provision  of  additional  help  for  the  president. 

2.  That  the  institution  carry  out  its  plan  for  a  more  effective  enforcement  of  entrance 
requirements.  To  this  end  it  is  suggested  that  the  plan  of  other  institutions  be  adopted 
and  an  outside  examiner  from  Vanderbilt  or  Peabody  Colleges  be  appointed  to  pass  on 
the  qualifications  of  entering  students. 

3.  That  more  ftmds  be  obtained  to  purchase  laboratory  equipment. 

ROGER  WILLIAMS  UNIVERSITY. 

President:  A.  M.  Townsend. 

A  school  of  secondary  grade  with  an  elementary  department.  A  few  ministers  of 
meager  education  are  studying  theology.  The  extensive  plant  and  elaborate  organi- 
zation are  not  justified  by  the  number  or  preparation  of  the  pupils.  The  business  man- 
agement is  effective. 

The  school  was  founded  in  1867  by  the  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society. 
After  being  closed  for  two  years  it  was  opened  in  1908  by  the  Tennessee  Missionary  and 
Educational  Convention.  It  is  controlled  by  a  board  of  3  white  and  12  colored  trustees 
elected  by  that  body.     It  receives  aid  from  the  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society. 

Attendance, — ^Total,  107;  elementary  27,  secondary  80;  male  61,  female  46;  boarders 
79.  Of  those  reporting  home  address,  20  were  from  Nashville,  43  from  other  places  in 
Tennessee,  and  35  from  other  States.    The  reported  enrollment  for  the  year  was  123. 

Teachers. — ^Total,  17;  all  colored;  male  8,  female  9;  academic  12,  theological  2,  girls' 
industries  i,  music  i,  commercial  i.  Pour  df  the  academic  teachers  also  teach  college 
subjects. 

46927**— Bull.  5»— 17 36 
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Organization. — Elementary:  Fairly  good  instruction  is  given  in  the  three  upper 
elementary  grades. 

Secondary:  Secondary  work  is  divided  into  two  regular  courses,  the  "academic," 
enrolling  41  pupils,  and  the  ''normal,"  enrolling  25.  The  subjects  in  these  courses  are 
practically  identical,  but  the  time  allotments  differ  slightly. 

The  academic  course  covers:  Latin,  4  years;  Greek,  2;  English,  4;  mathematics,  5; 
science,  i;  history  and  civics,  i^;  Bible,  3;  physiology,  K-  The  normal  course  has 
one  year  less  of  foreign  language,  one  year  less  of  Bible,  and  an  additional  year  of 
science,  besides  a  small  amount  of  teacher  training  and  review  work.  Two  pupils  elect 
bookkeeping  instead  of  psychology.  ^  The  6  pupils  reporting  college  subjects  were  tak- 
ing courses  largely  made  up  of  foreign  languages  and  science.  The  9  theological  stu- 
dents were  all  preachers  over  30  years  of  age  with  very  little  previous  training.  The 
division  of  the  small  student  body  and  teaching  force  among  so  many  classes  is  wasteful. 

Industrial :  Limited  training  in  cooking,  sewing,  basketry,  and  millinery  is  provided, 
the  instruction  being  given  by  three  part-time  teachers  and  a  student  assistant.  Hat 
making  for  men  is  also  taught.     Some  of  the  boys  assist  in  the  repair  of  buildings. 

Financial,  ipis-14. — ^The  books  are  kept  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of 
the  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society.    The  more  important  items  were: 

Income,  excluding  noneducational  receipts $5, 467 

Expenditures,  less  noneducational  receipts 5, 360 

Value  of  plant 98, 000 

Sources  of  income:  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society,  $1,547;  tuition,  $943; 
old  accounts,  $464;  women's  societies,  $323;  Negro  churches,  $267;  white  churches, 
$36;  other  sources,  $1,887.  T^^^  noneducational  receipts  amounted  to  $6,697,  ^^  which 
$6,361  was  from  the  boarding  department  and  $336  from  sale  of  books. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Salaries,  $4,598;  supplies  for  boarding  department,  $3,690; 
heat,  light,  and  power,  $1,000;  educational  supplies,  $869;  outside  labor,  $681 ;  repairs, 
$369;  postage,  $40;  miscellaneous,  $810.  The  cash  balance  at  the  end  of  the  year 
amounted  to  $107. 

Plant — Land:  Estimated  value,  $10,000.  A  tract  of  12  acres  of  land  on  a  high 
bluflF  overlooking  the  Cumberland  River  was  purchsed  in  1098  for  $10,000.  It  is  a 
beautiful  school  site,  but  the  general  appearance  of  the  grotmds  could  be  much  improved. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value  $80,000.  Phillips'  Hall,  a  five-story  brick  structure 
with  basement,  is  the  main  building;  it  is  used  for  chapel,  classrooms,  dining  hall  and 
girls'  dormitory.  Two  two-story  frame  buildings  are  used  for  bo)rs  dormitories.  A 
substantial  four-story  brick  building,  destined  for  use  as  a  boys'  dormitory,  was  in 
course  of  erection  at  the  time  the  school  was  visited.  The  president's  house  is  a  neat, 
two-story  cottage  of  brick  veneer. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $8,000.  Furniture,  $5,000;  shop  and 
laundry  equipment,  $1,200;  pianos  and  organs,  $1,000;  library,  $500;  farm  equipment 
and  live  stock,  $250;  scientific  apparatus,  $50. 

Recommendations. — i.  That  the  institution  be  made  to  serve  chiefly  as  a  secondary 
school  for  rural  and  small  town  commtmities  of  the  surrounding  country. 

2.  That  the  effort  to  teach  foreign  languages  and  college  subjects  be  not  allowed  to 
interfere  with  such  essential  subjects  as  teacher  training,  history,  and  elementary  science. 

Dates  of  visits:  February,  1914;  February,  1915. 
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TENNESSEE  AGRICULTURAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

President:  W.  J.  Hale. 

A  school  of  secondary  grade  with  elementary  classes  and  a  large  enrollment  of  local 
pupils.     The  agricultural  and  industrial  departments  are  being  strengthened. 

The  school  was  founded  in  191^.  It  is  owned  by  the  State  of  Tennessee  and  con- 
trolled by  the  State  board  of  education.  It  is  supported  partly  by  the  State  and  partly 
by  the  Federal  appropriation  for  agricultural  and  mechanical  education.  Prior  to  191 2 
the  Federal  money  was  appropriated  to  Knoxville  College. 

Attendance. — ^Total,  300;  elementary  119,  secondary  181;  male  107,  female  193.  Of 
the  pupils  above  the  seventh  grade  130  were  boarders,  105  were  from  Nashville,  142 
from  other  parts  of  Tennessee,  and  19  from  other  States.  The  reported  enrollment  for 
the  year  was  401. 

Teachers  and  workers. — Total,  25;  all  colored;  male  13,  female  12;  grade  3,  aca- 
demic 6,  agriculture  2,  boys'  industries  2,  girls'  industries  3,  matrons  2,  music  i,  admin- 
istration 4,  others  2. 

Organization. — Elementary:  The  elementary  work  covers  the  four  upper  grades. 
Most  of  the  classes  are  large. 

Secondary:  The  secondary  subjects  are  taught  in  a  four-year  "academic"  course 
and  in  two  additional  classes  called  "junior"  and  "senior."  The  subjects  are  EngUsh, 
mathematics,  history,  elementary  sciences,  education,  psychology,  agriculture,  and 
botany.  Latin  is  taught  to  a  group  of  pupils  from  different  classes  in  periods  outside 
of  school  hours.  Some  instruction  is  given  in  bookkeeping.  Pupils  in  the  "junior" 
and  "senior"  classes  are  permitted  to  specialize  in  certain  subjects. 

Industrial:  A  substantial  trades  building  has  been  constructed.  The  equipment  is, 
however,  largely  limited  to  woodwork.  Brick  masonry  is  taught  by  a  pupil  teacher. 
Pupils  receive  some  training  in  the  necessary  repairs  of  the  institution  and  in  erecting 
new  buildings.  The  time  spent  in  industries,  as  reported  by  the  pupils,  varies  from  15 
to  20  periods  per  week.  The  teaching  force  and  equipment  are  not  proportionate  to 
the  income  of  the  institution  or  in  accordance  with  the  purposes  of  the  land-grant  act. 
This  is  being  gradually  corrected. 

Two  teachers  of  sewing  and  one  of  cooking  instruct  the  girls.  The  work  is  well 
done.  The  value  of  the  work  in  cooking  would  be  increased  if  it  were  conducted  in 
connection  with  the  school  dining  hall. 

Agriculture:  Two  teachers  trained  in  agriculture  devote  their  time  to  agriculture. 
The  farm  is  being  equipped  with  buildings  and  machinery.  A  few  pupils  in  two  upper 
classes  are  specializing  in  agriculture.  Classroom  courses  are  given  to  all  pupils  in  the 
eighth  grade  and  to  some  pupils  in  higher  classes. 

Sunmier  school :  The  summer  course  for  teachers  has  an  attendance  much  beyond 
the  capacity  of  the  institution. 

Financial,  1914-15. — The  finances  are  controlled  by  the  State  board  of  education. 
A  general  bookkeeper,  whose  duty  it  is  to  keep  all  records  of  the  normal  schools  is 
elected  by  the  board  and  maintains  offices  in  the  department  of  education.  The  board 
recently  established  a  uniform  system  of  bookkeeping,  with  a  uniform  classification  of 
accounts  for  all  the  normal  schools,  and  the  books  of  the  Agricultural  and  Industrial 
Normal  School  are  kept  under  this  same  system.     The  bookkeeper  at  the  school  collects 
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and  deposits  all  local  funds  in  the  national  bank  to  the  credit  of  the  general  bookkeeper, 
who  disburses  all  funds.  All  bills  and  pay  rolls  are  approved  by  the  president  of  the  school 
and  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  and  large  bills  have  in  addition  the 
approval  of  the  president  of  the  State  board  of  education.  The  books  are  audited 
annually  by  the  State  auditor  and  copies  of  the  financial  report  submitted  by  him  to 
the  governor,  the  State  department  oi  education,  and  the  members  of  the  State  board. 
The  more  important  items  for  the  year  were: 

Income,  excluding  noneducational  receipts $39, 8x9 

Expenditures,  less  noneducational  receipts 19, 2x8 

Indebtedness 6, 000 

Value  of  property X93, 915 

Sources  of  income:  State  appropriation,  $24,189;  Federal  fund,  $12,000;  tuition 
and  fees,  $3,630.  The  noneducational  receipts  amounted  to  $23,184,  of  which  $14,759 
was  receipts  from  the  boarding  department,  $4,676  from  the  farm  and  other  productive 
departments,  and  $3,749  from  room  rent. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Salaries,  $18,262;  dining-hall  expenses,  $8,896;  farm  ex- 
penses, $3,393;  power,  heat,  and  light,  $2,336;  supplies  and  material  for  industrial 
department,  $1,122;  repairs,  $576;  sundries  and  other  expenses,  $7,817. 

Indebtedness:  There  was  a  balance  of  $6,000  owing  on  the  land.  This  sum  was  not 
yet  due,  however. 

Property:  The  property  at  the  end  of  the  year  consisted  of  $155,163  in  the  plant 
and  $38,752  in  cash  on  hand. 

Plant. — Land:  Estimated  value,  $48,128.  The  school  owns  167  acres  of  land  on  a 
commanding  elevation  on  the  edge  of  the  city.  Approximately  no  acres  are  under 
cultivation  and  10  acres  are  used  for  school  campus.  The  campus  has  been  improved 
by  student  labor. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $92,200.  The  buildings  include  the  academic  and 
administration  building,  girls'  and  boys'  dormitories,  trades  building  and  heating  plant, 
several  farm  houses  and  two  bams.  The  administration  building  and  the  two  dormi- 
tories are  three-story  brick  structures  with  two  2 -story  wings.  The  trades  building  is  a 
one-story  brick  structure.  All  of  the  buildings  are  well  constructed  and  in  good  repair. 
They  have  steam  heat,  electric  lights,  and  other  modem  conveniences. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $14,835.  Of  this,  $8,925  was  in  furniture, 
$2,539  ^  shop  equipment,  $2,400  in  farm  equipment  and  live  stock,  $896  in  library 
books,  and  $75  in  scientific  apparatus. 

Recommendations, — i.  That  the  teaching  force  and  organization  be  better  adapted 
to  realize  the  purposes  of  the  land-grant  fund  for  agricultural  and  mechanical  education 
and  to  the  preparation  of  teachers  for  mral  districts. 

2.  That  the  large  attendance  from  Nashville  be  discouraged  unless  the  pupils  come 
for  courses  not  available  in  the  city  schools. 

3.  That  a  system  of  accounting  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  school  be  installed  and 
the  books  audited  annually  by  an  accredited  accountant. 

4.  That  the  attendance  of  the  summer  school  be  limited  to  the  number  which  the 
institution  can  safely  and  effectively  handle. 

Dates  of  visits:  March,  1914;  April,  1915. 
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WALDEN  COLLEGE. 

President:  E.  A.  White,* 

A  school  of  secondary  grade  with  a  few  pupils  taking  collegiate  and  elementary 
subjects.  The  elaborate  organization  is  too  expensive  for  the  number  and  grade  of  the 
pupils. 

The  school  was  founded  in  1865.  In  1866  a  local  board  of  trustees  was  chartered. 
The  same  year  the  Freedmen's  Aid  Society  made  a  donation  to  purchase  a  site  and  erect 
buildings.  In  1868  two  brick  buildings  were  furnished  by  the  Preedmen's  Bureau. 
Since  that  date  the  trustees  and  the  Preedmen's  Aid  Society  have  each  contributed  to 
the  enlargement  of  the  plant  and  each  retains  title  to  certain  portions  of  the  property. 

Attendance. — ^Total,  107;  elementary  30,  secondary  77;  boarders,  57;  male  58, 
female  49.  Of  those  reporting  residence,  31  were  from  Nashville,  32  from  other  places 
in  Tennessee,  and  45  from  other  States.    There  were  36  from  farm  homes. 

Teachers  and  workers, — ^Total,  17;  white  9,  colored  8;  male  6,  female  11;  grades 
and  academic  10,  music  2,  girls'  industries  2,  other  workers  3. 

Organization, — Elementary:  The  elementary  work  covers  the  sixth,  seventh,  and 
eighth  grades. 

Secondary:  The  four-year  preparatory  course  includes:  Latin,  4  years;  modem 
language,  2;  English,  3;  mathematics,  3;  elementary  science,  2}^;  history,  iy(;  civics, 
.X-  The  omission  of  agriculture,  boys'  industries,  physiology,  and  nature  study  and  the 
brief  time  given  to  history  and  civics  indicate  little  regard  for  the  needs  of  the  pupils. 

The  pupils  reporting  some  college  subjects  were  taking  Latin,  2  years;  Greek,  lyil 
English,  iK;  mathematics,  i}4;  science,  2^4;  history,  i;  sociology,  yi;  psychology,  >^ ; 
philosophy,  yi ;  logic,  yi.  This  course  not  only  includes  subjects  of  little  value  to  students 
of  limited  preparation  but  it  is  too  heavy  for  the  teaching  force  available.  Its  mainte- 
nance for  15  pupils  is  extravagant.  The  waste  is  emphasized  by  the  fact  that  this  work 
is  carried  on  in  close  proximity  to  institutions  with  better  equipment  for  the  same  type 
of  instruction. 

Financial,  1913-J4, — There  are  no  systematic  books  or  financial  records.  The 
figures  below  were  given  off-hand  by  the  president  as  the  more  important  items: 

Income,  excluditig  noneducational  receipts $8, 400 

Expenditures,  less  noneducational  receipts 8, 400 

Value  of  plant 105, 


Sources  of  income:  Preedmen's  Aid  Society,  $6,400;  tuition  and  fees,  $2,000  (esti- 
mated). The  noneducational  receipts  were  from  the  boarding  department  and  amounted 
to  $4,000  (estimated). 

Items  of  expenditure:  Salaries,  $9,512;  boarding  department  and  other  expenses, 

$3,8S8. 

Plant. — Land :  Estimated  value,  $40,000.     The  school  owns  12  acres  of  land  within 

the  city  limits. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $60,000.     Most  of  the  buildings  are  small  and  old. 

The  four  brick  buildings  are  old-fashioned  and  badly  in  need  of  repair;  they  are  insani- 

*  Elected  since  date  of  visit. 
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tary,  and  are  not  protected  against  fire.  A  large  addition  was  being  made  to  one  of  the 
brick  buildings.  The  stone  foundation  of  the  girls'  dormitory  had  been  laid  but  work 
on  the  building  had  ceased.     The  dormitories  were  in  poor  condition. 

Mo'^'able  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $5,000.  Practically  all  of  the  equipment 
was  in  furniture.     Scientific  apparatus  and  other  equipment  are  negligible. 

Recommendation, — In  view  of  the  numerous  public  and  private  institutions  for 
colored  people  in  Nashville,  it  is  recommended  that  the  institution  be  moved  to  another 
section  where  it  will  have  a  larger  field  of  influence.  Combination  with  Morristown 
College  would  be  the  most  satisfactory  solution  of  the  problem  of  location. 

Dates  of  visits:  February,  191 4;  February,  191 5. 

FAYETTE  COUNTY. 

White.  Negro. 

Population,  1910 7, 543  22, 702 

Children  6  to  14  years  of  age,  1910 i,  470  5,  789 

Teachers'  salaries  in  public  schools,  1912-13 $26, 413  $8, 108 

Teachers'  salaries  per  child  6  to  14  in  county $17.  96  $1.  40 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910 5. 7  39 

The  entire  population  is  rural.  The  number  of  teachers  is  57  in  white  schools  and 
74  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance  is  982  white  pupils  and  2,830  colored 
pupils. 

These  statistics  indicate  the  need  for  additional  school  facilities.  The  work  of  the 
elementary  schools  should  be  increased  and  strengthened.  In  the  effort  to  meet  this 
need  the  county,  in  cooperation  with  the  Slater  Fund  and  the  General  Education 
Board,  is  developing  the  school  at  Somerville  as  a  central  training  institution. 

SOMERVILLE. 

FAYETTE  COUNTY  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  W.  P.  Ware. 

An  elementary  public  school  selected  as  a  central  training  institution  to  supplement 
the  work  of  the  public  schools. 

Attendance. — ^Total,  275;  all  elementary. 

Teachers. — ^Total,  5 ;  all  colored ;  male  i ,  female  4. 

Organization. — ^The  regular  eight  elementary  grades  are  provided.  A  course  in 
methods  is  given  in  the  eighth  grade,  in  order  that  pupils  who  go  out  to  teach  in  the 
rural  schools  may  have  some  training.  The  industrial  work  consists  of  sewing,  cooking, 
manual  training,  and  gardening. 

Financial f  1^14-15. — ^The  income  amounted  to  $1,340,  of  which  $840  was  from 
public  funds  and  $500  from  the  Slater  Fund.  Of  the  income  $1,250  was  expended  for 
salaries  and  $90  for  other  purposes. 

Plant — Estimated  value,  $4,540.  The  plant  consists  of  5  acres  of  land,  valued  at 
$245,  a  five-room  building,  value  $3,955,  and  equipment  worth  $300. 

Recommendation. — ^That  the  work  be  encouraged  and  facilities  added,  as  the  need 
appears,  for  a  boarding  department  and  additional  teacher-training  subjects. 
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HAMBLEN  COUNTY. 

White.  Negro. 

Population,  1910 12, 040  z,  610 

Children  6  to  14  years  of  age,  1910 2, 528  360 

Teachers'  salaries  in  public  schools,  1912-13 $12, 450  $740 

Teachers'  salaries  per  child  6  to  14  in  county ^93  $2. 06 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910 8.  8  24.  5 

The  rural  population  is  70.6  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  number  of  teachers  is  65 
in  white  schools  and  14  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance  is  2,253  white 
pupils  and  226  colored  pupils. 

A  fairly  good  public-school  system  is  provided  for  the  small  colored  population  of 
Morristown.  One  of  the  public  schools  does  some  secondary  work.  There  is,  therefore, 
no  need  for  the  Presbyterian  parochial  school.  This  school  is  described  in  the  summary 
of  small  schools  for  the  State.  The  Morristown  Normal  and  Industrial  School  furnishes 
good  facilities  for  pupils  of  east  Tennessee  who  wish  to  supplement  the  training  received 
in  the  public  schools. 

MORMSTOWN  NORMAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  COLLEGE. 

President:  J.  S.  Hill.* 

A  school  of  secondary  grade  with  elementary  department.  The  management  is 
effective.  New  Jersey  Home  is  maintained  in  connection  with  the  institution.  The 
school  diploma  is  recognized  by  Tennessee,  Virginia,  and  West  Virginia  for  teacher's 
certificates. 

The  school  was  founded  by  President  Hill  in  1881  for  the  Freedmen's  Aid  Society  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  it  is  owned  and  controlled  by  the  society.  Its 
support  is  partly  from  that  society  and  partly  from  donations.  The  prindpai  is  de- 
serving of  great  credit  for  his  long  service  to  the  education  of  colored  people  and  for  the 
support  he  has  secured  for  the  school  from  outside  agencies. 

Attendance. — ^Total,  258;  elementary  183,  secondary  75;  male  no,  female  148; 
boarders,  150.  Of  the  pupils  reporting  home  address,  13  were  from  Morristown,  55  from 
other  places  in  Tennessee,  and  54  from  other  States.    Thirty  were  from  farm  homes. 

Teachers  and  Workers. — ^Total,  25;  white  15,  colored  10;  male  12,  female  13; 
grades  5,  secondary  5,  boys'  industries  7,  cooking  and  sewing  2,  matrons  3,  others  3. 

Organization. — Elementary:  The  elementary  work  covers  the  regular  eight  grades. 

Secondary:  The  four- year  secondary  course,  known  as  the  "normal,"  includes: 
Latin,  4  years;  modem  language,  2;  mathematics,  4;  English,  5;  science,  3;  history 
and  civics,  3;  Bible,  i;  music,  i;  ph3rsiology,  i;  psychology,  i.  The  simplicity  of  this 
course  and  the  emphasis  on  English  and  history  are  commendable.  The  emphasis  on 
Latin,  however,  precludes  giving  proper  attention  to  teacher-training  subjects  and 
elementary  sciences  relating  to  plant  and  animal  life. 

Industrial :  Considerable  provision  is  made  in  equipment  and  teachers  for  industrial 
courses  for  boys.  Manual  training  is  required  in  the  elementary  grades.  Only  a  few 
pupils  in  the  "normal"  department,  however,  report  any  time  spent  in  this  work. 
Printing  is  reported  by  9  boys  and  broom  making  by  14.     The  latter  is  on  a  commercial 
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basis.  Courses  in  gardening  have  recently  been  organized.  The  courses  in  cooking 
and  sewing  are  well  taught.  Instruction  in  sewing  is  provided  by  the  Woman's  Home 
Missionary  Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

Discipline:  The  supervision  of  the  pupils  is  good.  Systematic  inspection  of  the 
dormitories  has  recently  been  introduced. 

Financial,  J913-14. — ^The  books  are  carefully  kept  under  the  supervision  of  the 
president.    The  more  important  items  were: 

Income,  excluding  noneducadonal  receipts $16, 684 

Expenditures,  less  noneducaticmal  receipts 16, 06a    . 

Value  of  plant 169, 000 

Sources  of  income:  General  donations,  $7,428;  Freedmen's  Aid  Society,  $6,566; 
tuition  and  fees,  $1,362;  city  government,  $1,000;  county  government,  $250;  other 
sources,  tr^%. 

The  noneducational  receipts  amounted  to  $5,059,  of  which  $4,034  was  from  the 
boarding  department,  $805  from  the  trade  school  and  $220  from  sale  of  books. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Salaries,  $10,913;  supplies  for  boarding  department,  $4,011 ; 
equipment  for  academic  department,  $1,335;  traveling,  printing,  and  advertising, 
$1,240;  repairs,  $1,185;  office  expenses  and  supplies,  $844;  pa3maient  of  loan,  $400; 
outside  labor,  $376;  books  for  sale,  $342;  student  labor,  $294;  taxes  and  insurance,  $181. 
The  cash  balance  for  the  year  amounted  to  $622. 

Plant, — Land:  Estimated  value,  22,500.  The  land  consists  of  75  acres  on  a  com- 
manding site  within  the  city  limits.^  Only  a  small  portion  of  this  land  is  used  for  school 
purposes.    The  remainder  is  not  used.    The  school  grounds  are  well-kept. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $120,000.  There  are  eight  buildings.  Of  these,  three 
are  brick  structures  and  the  others  frame.  The  administration  building  is  three 
stories  high,  of  an  excellent  type,  and  well  adapted  to  school  purposes.  Crary  Hall, 
another  large  brick  building,  contains  boarding  department  and  dormitories.  The 
industrial  building  is  a  large  one-story  brick  structure.  It  is  used  exclusively  for  teaching 
the  trades.  The  other  buildings  are  frame.  They  include  the  president's  house,  two 
cottages  for  teachers,  and  two  small  buildings  used  for  other  purposes. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $26,500.  Shop  equipment,  $15,000;  fur- 
niture, $8,000;  library  books  and  fixtures,  $2,500;  scientific  apparatus,  $1,000. 

Recommendations, — i.  That  more  provision  be  made  for  training  teachers. 

2.  That  the  theory  and  practice  of  gardening  be  made  a  part  of  the  regular  course.* 

3.  That  boys'  industries  be  organized  on  a  manual  training  basis.' 
Date  of  visit:  January,  191 5. 

NEW  JERSEY  HOME  OF  MORWSTOWN  NORMAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  COLLEGE. 

Superintendent :  Miss  E.  Apperson." 

A  home  for  31  girls  attending  Morristown  College.  The  work  of  the  home  is  a 
part  of  the  educational  activities  of  Morristown  College.  The  girls  do  all  the  work  of 
the  home  under  the  direction  of  two  white  matrons.  The  institution  is  owned  and 
maintained  by  the  Woman's  Home  Missionary  Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 

*  Not  including  a  fonn  of  300  acres  recently  pnrdiased. 
'  See  recommendations  in  summary  chapter,  p.  2a. 
•White. 
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Church.     In  addition  the  girls  enrolled  in  Morristown  College  have  courses  in  cooking 
and  sewing  in  the  home. 

Financial,  j^jj-14, — ^The  finances  are  carefully  supervised  by  the  home  office  in 
Cincinnati  and  the  management  is  economical.  The  more  important  items  for  the  year 
were: 

Income,  excluding  noneducational  receipts $2, 595 

Expenditures,  less  noneducatkmal  receipts a,  535 

Value  of  plant 8, 700 

Sources  of  income:  Woman's  Home  Missionary  Society,  $1,495;  general  donations, 
$100;  other  sources,  $1,000.  The  noneducational  receipts  were  from  the  boarding 
department  and  amotmted  to  $80. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Repairs  and  equipment,  $1,000;  salaries,  $600;  student  aid, 
$600;  supplies,  $300;  traveling  expenses,  $115 

Plant. — Land:  Estimated  value,  $1,000.    The  land  comprises  about  half  an  acre. 

Building:  Estimated  value,  $7,000.  The  building  is  a  two-story  frame  structure, 
fairly  well  kept. 

Movable  equipment :  Estimated  value,  $700.  The  eqtiipment  consists  chiefly  of  a 
small  amount  of  furniture  and  domestic-science  apparatus. 

Recommendation, — ^That  the  home  be  made  a  vital  part  of  the  college. 

Date  of  visit:  January,  1915. 

HAMILTON  COUNTY. 

WUte.  Nctm. 

Population,  1910 63, 239  a6, 026 

Children  6  to  14  years  of  age,  1910 zo,  739  4,  lao 

Teachers*  salaries  in  public  schools,  1912-13 (')  (*) 

Teachers'  salaries  per  child  6  to  14  in  county (')  (') 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910 4. 4  19. 8 

The  rural  population  is  50  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  number  of  teachers  is  309  in 
white  schools  and  92  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance  is  9,476  white  pupils 
suid  3,158  colored  pupils. 

The  figures  for  teachers'  salaries  by  race  were  not  obtainable  either  from  the  State 
department  of  education  or  by  correspondence  direct  with  the  public  school  officials. 
The  statistics  indicate,  however,  that  a  fairly  good  percentage  of  colored  children  of 
school  age  are  in  attendance.  A  rural  high  school  is  provided  for  colored  pupils.  In 
the  city  of  Chattanooga  the  schools  are  crowded  but  good  work  is  done.  The  Newton 
Normal  School  supplements  the  public  school  system. 

CHATTANOOGA. 

GHATTANOOGA  PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  W.  H.  Singleton. 

A  public  high  school  offering  four  years  of  secondary  work  with  industrial  training 
for  girls.     The  eight  elementary  grades  are  taught  in  the  same  'building. 

Attendance. — Secondary,  80;  male  20,  female  60.     The  elementary  enrollment  was 

777' 

>  Tcacfaen'  salaries  could  not  be  obtained  by  race. 
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Teachers, — Secondary,  5 ;  all  colored ;  male  2 ,  female  3. 

Organization. — Secondary:  The  secondary  course  includes:  English,  4  years,  his- 
tory, 2;  mathematics,  3;  Latin,  4;  and  physical  geography,  i. 

Industrial:  Cooking  and  sewing  are  provided  for  girls.  Three  hours  a  week  are 
assigned  to  these  subjects  in  the  first  year  and  five  hours  in  the  second  and  third. 

Plant. — ^The  plant,  estimated  value  $30,000,  consists  of  a  dty  lot,  which  is  not  large 
enough  to  furnish  adequate  play  space,  and  a  two-story  brick  building.  The  school  is 
crowded. 

Date  of  visit:  April,  1915. 

NEWTON  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  Mrs.  M.  S.  Lewis. 

An  elementary  day  school  with  7  high  school  pupils.  It  was  founded  in  1904  by 
the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Missions  for  Freedmen  and  is  partially  supported  by  that  board. 

Attendance. — ^Total,  90.  The  reported  enrollment  for  the  year  was  139.  The 
elementary  work  is  well  done.  Instruction  in  cooking  and  sewing  is  provided  for  girb, 
but  there  is  no  manual  training  for  boys. 

Teachers.— -T^otal,  6;  all  colored;  male  i,  female  5. 

Financial,  1^14-15. — School  funds  are  administered  by  a  nonresident  treasurer  and 

no  books  are  kept  at  the  school.     According  to  the  statement  of  the  treasurer  the  more 

important  items  for  the  year  were: 

Income ". . .  $2, 650 

Expenditures a,  342 

Value  of  plant 14, 250 

Sources  of  income:  Presbyterian  Board,  $1,475;  tuition  and  fees,  $650;  donations, 
$375;  other  sources,  $150. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Teachers'  salaries,  $1,475;  student  aid,  $100;  supplies,  $50; 
other  expenses,  $750. 

Plant. — Land:  Estimated  value,  $4,000.  The  land  comprises  a  large  dty  lot. 
Only  a  small  space  is  available  for  playground  and  recreation. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $6,750.  There  is  one  neat  frame  building.  It  con- 
tains 10  classrooms  and  basement,  is  well  lighted  and  adapted  to  school  purposes.  It 
is  clean  and  well  kept. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $3,500.  The  school  is  equipped  with 
patent  desks.  There  is  some  equipment  for  domestic  science,  but  no  tools  or  shop 
equipment  for  boys'  industries. 

Recommendation. — ^That  this  school  dispose  of  its  city  property,  move  into  the 
rural  districts,  and  be  given  sufficient  funds  to  enable  it  to  become  a  training  school 
for  teachers  of  the  counties  of  this  section.  For  this  purpose  the  Swift  Memorial  College 
at  Rogersville  and  the  Meyer  Industrial  School  could  be  combined  with  it. 

Date  of  visit:  February,  191 5. 

HYDE  PARK  STATION. 

LINCOLN  PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Principal:   H.  F.  Talifero. 

A  rural  public  high  school  doing  three  years  of  secondary  work  with  good  industrial 
training. 
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Aitendatice, — Secondary,  26;  male  6,  female  20.  There  were  also  140  pupils  in 
elementary  grades. 

Teachers. — Secondary,  6;  male  5,  female  i ;  academic  4,  industrial  2. 

Organization. — ^The  first  year  of  the  high  school  is  given  to  elementary  work,  with 
one  or  two  secondary  subjects.  The  secondary  subjects  of  the  remaining  three  years 
include:  English,  4  years;  history  and  civics,  i}4;  Latin,  i ;  mathematics,  2;  elementary 
science,  2.  Manual  training  and  home  economics  are  well  taught.  Some  work  in 
gardening  is  also  given. 

Plant. — ^The  plant,  estimated  value  $20,000,  consists  of  4  acres  of  land,  a  large  two- 
story  brick  building,  two  small  frame  buildings,  classroom  furniture,  and  good  industrial 
equipment. 

Date  of  visit:  February,  1916. 

HAWKINS  COUNTY. 

Wbhe.  NegfOu 

Population,  1910 ai,  782  i,  805 

Children  6  to  14  years  of  age,  1910 '. 5, 060  4x3 

Teachers'  salaries  in  public-schools,  1912-13 $25, 838  $1, 400 

Teachers'  salaries  per  child,  6  to  14,  in  county $5. 11  ^3-  39 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910 16.  6  32.  5 

The  entire  population  is  rural.  The  number  of  teachers  is  1 10  in  white  schools  and 
10  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance  is  4,059  white  pupils  and  258  colored 
pupib. 

The  Negro  population  of  Hawkins  Cotmty  is  small.  Effort  should  be  made  to  in- 
crease the  public-school  facilities  so  that  all  the  children  6  to  14  years  of  age  may  be 
accommodated.  The  Swift  Memorial  College  should  concentrate  its  work  on  the  secon- 
dary and  teacher-training  courses  for  boarding  pupils.  It  is  well  located  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

ROGERSVILLE. 
SWIFT  MEMORIAL  COLLEGE, 

President:  W.  H.  Franklin. 

A  school  of  secondary  grade  with  small  elementary  enrollment.  It  was  founded  in 
1883  by  the  president  and  is  owned  and  controlled  by  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Missions 
for  Freedmen. 

Attendance. — ^Total,  115;  elementary  66,  secondary  49;  male  49,  female  66; 
boarders,  85.  Of  the  secondary  pupils,  14  were  from  Rogersville,  17  from  other  places 
in  Tennessee,  and  18  from  other  States.     The  reported  enrollment  for  the  year  was  190. 

Teachers  and  workers. — ^Total,  11;  all  colored;  male  5,  female  6;  grades  4, 
academic  5,  music  i,  matron  i.  In  addition  one  teacher  gives  part-time  instruction 
in  domestic  science. 

Organization. — Elementary :  Elementary  work  is  done  in  the  seven  regular  grades. 

Secondary:  Secondary  subjects  are  covered  in  the  three-year  "normal"  course  and 
in  the  so-called  college  classes.  The  subjects  are:  Latin,  2  years;  Greek,  i;  science,  i; 
English,  2^;  mathematics,  2X;  history,  i>^;  philosophy,  }4]  music,  2.  The  six  so- 
called  college  pupils  were  following  a  program  which  included  international  law,  geol- 
ogy, ethics,  psychology,  sociology,  German,  and  higher  mathematics.     The  effort  to 
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maintain  a  college  department  with  the  small  teaching  force  and  inadequate  equipment 
is  wasteful.  The  omission  of  teacher-training  subjects,  agriculture,  and  ph3rsiology  indi- 
cates a  lack  of  adaptation  to  the  needs  of  the  pupils.  The  industrial  instruction  is 
limited  to  a  little  cooking  and  sewing. 

Financial,  1913-14. — The  accounts  were  kept  in  the  president's  office,  but  the  items 
were  not  clearly  shown.  As  far  as  could  be  determined  the  principal  items  were  as 
follows: 

Income,  excluding  noneducational  receipts $4, 100 

Expenditure,  less  ncneducational  receipts 4«  ai6 

Value  of  school  property 66, 500 

Income:  From  Presbyterian  Board,  $3,500;  tuition  and  donations,  $600.  The 
noneducational  receipts  were  from  the  boarding  department  and  amounted  to  $1,400. 

Expenditure:  Salaries,  $3,166;  supplies  for  the  boarding  department,  $1,500;  light 
and  heat,  $450;  repairs,  $200;  other  expenses,  $300. 

Property:  The  school  property  consisted  of  $41,000  in  plant  and  $25,500  in  endow- 
ment. The  endowment,  transferred  from  the  funds  of  Maryville  CoU^e  to  this  insti- 
tution, is  administered  by  the  Presbyterian  Board  and  the  income  is  included  in  the 
board's  appropriation. 

Plant. — Land :  Estimated  value,  $6,000.  It  consists  of  8  acres  near  the  center  of 
town  on  a  commanding  eminence.  Only  the  space  in  front  of  the  main  building  has 
been  improved. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $32,500.  The  fnain  building,  containing  classrooms, 
offices,  chapel,  and  girls'  rooms,  is  three  stories  high,  brick,  and  well  built.  The  boys' 
dormitory  is  a  three-story  brick  building. 

Equipment:  Estimated  value,  $2,500.  The  equipment  consists  chiefly  of  dormitory 
and  classroom  furniture,  with  a  few  books  and  sewing  machines. 

Recommendations. — i.  That  the  curriculum  be  simplified  and  provision  made  for 
teacher  training,  theory  and  practice  of  gardening,  and  manual  training. 

2.  That  the  county  authorities  be  urged  to  aid  in  educating  the  elementary  pupils 
who  are  now  entirely  dependent  upon  this  institution. 

Visited:  February,  191 5. 

HAYWOOD  COUNTY. 

White.  NegfOu 

Population,  1910 8, 199  17, 710 

Children  6  to  14  years  of  age i,  766  4, 409 

Teachers'  salaries  in  public  schools,  1912 {})  (') 

Teachers'  salaries  per  child  6  to  14  in  cotinty (*)  (*) 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910 4.  S  28.  x 

The  rural  population  is  89.5  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  number  of  teachers  is  56 
in  white  schools  and  43  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance  is  2,063  white  pupils 
and  3,038  colored  pupils. 

These  statistics  indicate  the  need  for  additional  school  facilities.  To  meet  this  need 
the  coimty,  in  cooperation  with  the  Slater  Fund  and  General  Education  Board,  is  devel- 
oping a  central  training  school  at  Brownsville. 

1  Teachers'  salaries  could  not  be  obtained  by  race. 
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BROWNSVILLE. 

HAYWOOD  COUNTY  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  Mrs.  Mary  Parr. 

A  school  of  elementary  and  secondary  grade  selected  as  a  central  training  institu- 
tion to  supplement  the  work  of  the  public  schools. 

Attendance, — Total,  423;  elementary  409,  secondary  14. 

Teachers. — ^Total,  8;  all  colored;  all  female. 

Organization. — Elementary :  The  elementary  work  covers  the  regular  eight  grades. 

Secondary:  The  secondary  work  is  done  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  grades.  Courses 
in  methods,  psychology,  and  child  study  are  given  in  the  tenth  grade  and  pupils  attend 
institutes  with  the  county  teachers  twice  a  month. 

Industrial:  A  little  cooking  and  sewing  are  provided  for  girls.  The  bo3rs  have 
gardening. 

Financial,  1914-13. — The  income  amounted  to  $2,404,  of  which  $1,905  was  from 
public  funds  and  $500  from  the  Slater  Fund.  Of  the  income  $2,250  was  expended  for 
salaries  and  $154  for  other  purposes. 

Plant. — ^Estimated  value,  $2,500.  The  plant  consists  of  i  acre  of  land,  value  $100; 
an  eight-room  building,  value  $2,400;  and  equipment  valued  at  $1,000. 

Recommendation. — ^That  the  work  be  encouraged  and  facilities  added,  as  the  need 
appears,  for  a  boarding  department,  secondary  work,  and  teacher  training. 

JEFFERSON  COUNTY. 

White.  Negro. 

Populotioii,  19x0 z6, 1x6  X,  639 

Ghildrcn  6  to  14  yean  of  age,  X910 3*  5^7  373 

Teachers'  salaries  in  public  schools,  1912-13 (*)  (*) 

Teachers'8alariesperchild,6toi4,  inoounty (')  Q) 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910 xa.  8  3a  i 

The  entire  population  is  rural.  The  number  of  teachers  is  91  in  white  schools  and 
13  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance  is  3,810  white  pupils  and  409  colored 
pupils. 

These  statistics  indicate  that  the  colored  population  of  Jefferson  County  is  rela- 
tively small.  The  children  of  Jefferson  City  have  access  only  to  the  Nelson-Mary  Col- 
lege, which  is  an  institution  operated  by  the  county  in  cooperation  with  the  local  Baptist 
association.  Special  effort  should  be  made  by  the  town  to  appropriate  sufficient  money 
to  operate  a  complete  elementary  school,  with  industrial  training  and  the  Baptist  asso- 
ciation should  supplement  this  with  a  good  boarding  department  and  secondary  school. 

JEFEERSON  CITY. 
NELSON-MARY  COLLEGE. 

Principal:  Miss  M.  L.  McMinn. 

An  elementary  school  with  a  plant  that  is  inadequately  used.  It  is  doing  the  public- 
school  work  for  the  town.  The  school  was  founded  in  1894  by  the  local  Baptbt  asso- 
ciation and  is  owned  and  controlled  by  that  body. 


^  Teecben*  aalaries  oould  not  be  obtained  by  laoe. 
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Attendance, — Total,  77;  all  in  nine  grades.  The  only  industrial  work  is  a  little  sewing 
and  cooking.     There  were  18  boarders.     The  reported  enrollment  for  the  year  was  114. 

Teachers, — ^Total,  5;  all  colored;  male  i,  female  4. 

Financial,  i^ij-14, — ^The  accounts  were  kept  by  a  nonresident  treasurer  and  could 
not  be  obtained.  The  income  amounted  to  approximately  $1,000,  a  part  of  which  is 
from  the  county  and  the  remainder  from  the  association  and^  tuition.  Practically  all 
the  income  was  used  for  salaries. 

Plant, — ^The  plant,  estimated  value  $5,000,  consists  of  13  acres  of  land,  a  two-story 
brick  building,  an  old  frame  building,  and  equipment  worth  about  $500.  The  buildings 
are  in  need  of  repair. 

Recommendations. — i.  That  the  boarding  department  be  enlarged. 

2.  That  manual  training  and  gardening  be  made  a  regular  part  of  the  course.^ 

Date  of  visit:  February,  191 5. 

KNOX  COUNTY. 

There  are  no  private  schools  for  colored  people  in  Knox  County  outside  of  the  city 

of  Knoxville. 

KNOXVILLE. 

White.  NegfOu 

Population,  1910 98,706  7, 638 

Children  6  to  1 4  years  of  age,  1910 4*621  h^S* 

Teachers'  salaries  in  public  schools,  1914-15 $89, 002  $15, 083 

Teachers'  salaries,  per  child,  6  to  14,  in  city $19.  26  $14. 61 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910 4. 2  14.  2 

There  are  12  schools  for  white  pupils  in  Knoxville  and  3  for  colored.  The  number 
of  teachers  is  140  in  white  schools  and  20  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance 
is  6,000  white  pupils  and  1,050  colored  pupils. 

The  public  schools  of  Knoxville  acconmiodate  more  than  the  number  of  children 
6  to  14  years  of  age.  In  addition  to  the  elementary  schools  a  good  high  school  is  furnished 
for  colored  pupils.  Knoxville  College  is,  therefore,  free  to  center  its  work  on  secondary 
industrial  and  teacher-training  courses  for  boarding  pupils. 

KNOXVILLE  PUBUC  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  Charles  W.  Ansler. 

A  public  high  school  offering  three  years  of  secondary  work.  Elementary  grades 
are  taught  in  the  same  building. 

Attendance. — Secondary,  116;  male  53,  female  63.  The  elementary  enrollment 
was  145. 

Teachers. — Secondary,  7;  all  colored;  male  5,  female  2. 

Organization. — The  three- year  secondary  course  includes:  English,  3  years;  Latin, 
3;  mathematics,  3;  history  and  civics,  3;  biology,  i;  physics,  i;  physiology,  i. 

Plant. — Estimated  value,  $12,000.  The  plant  consists  of  a  large  lot  and  a  two- 
story  brick  building  in  fair  condition. 

Date  of  visit:  January,  191 6. 

'  See  reoonmiendatians  in  summary  chapter,  p.  aa. 
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KNOXVILLE  COLLEGE. 

President:  R.  W.  McGranahan.^ 

A  school  of  secondary  and  collegiate  grade  with  large  elementary  enrollment.  The 
curriculum  is  above  the  average  in  its  adaptation  to  the  needs  of  the  pupils.  The  man- 
agement is  effective  and  the  home  training  of  the  girls  good.  The  graduates  of  the  in- 
stitution form  the  majority  of  the  teaching  force  of  the  smaller  colored  schools  of  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church. 

The  school  was  founded  in  1875  by  the  Board  of  Preedmen's  Missions  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church,  and  it  is  owned  and  supported  by  that  board.  It  has  a  self -perpet- 
uating board  of  white  trustees  who  act  in  an  advisory  capacity.  Prom  1891  to  1912  the 
institution  received  an  annual  appropriation  from  the  Pederal  land  grant  funds  for 
teaching  agricultural  and  mechanical  arts.  This  sum  in  the  later  years  amounted  to 
$10,000  annually. 

Attendance. — ^Total,  327;  elementary  187,  secondary  no,  college  30;  male  132, 
female  195;  boarders,  245.  ^  Of  those  reporting  home  address,  20  are  from  Knoxville,  36 
from  other  places  in  Tennessee,  and  154  from  other  States.  Fifty-five  are  from  farm 
homes. 

Teachers  and  workers. — ^Total,  29;  white  24,  colored  5;  male  7,  female  22;  grades 
4,  academic  9,  music  2,  girls'  industries  3,  boys'  industries  3,  matrons  2,  other 
workers  6.  There  are  three  student  assistants  in  the  shops.  The  teachers  are  well 
trained  and  devoted  to  their  work. 

Organization, — Elementary:  Satisfactory  elementary  work  is  done  in  the  eight 
grades;  the  instruction  is  given  by  four  regular  teachers  and  the  students  of  the  third 
normal  class  under  the  direction  of  a  critic  teacher. 

Secondary:  The  secondary  course  is  planned  to  provide  teacher  training  or  prepa- 
ration for  college.  Pupils  preparing  for  college  are  not  required  to  take  the  distinctly 
pedagogical  subjects.  Most  of  them,  however,  include  these  subjects  in  their  course. 
Agriculture,  education,  or  household  arts  may  be  substituted  for  Latin.  The  subjects 
taken  by  all  are:  Latin,  i  year;  English,  2  >^;  mathematics,  2;  science,  i>^;  history,  lyi 
civics,  yi;  psychology,  i}4\  agriculture,  i;  and  Bible,  i^. 

Collegiate:  In  the  college  department  12  students  took  Latin,  16  mathematics,  15 
English,  14  Greek,  14  German,  19  biology,  13  physics,  8  physiology,  21  history,  4  ethics, 
and  I  psychology. 

Industrial:  Good  instruction  in  cooking  and  sewing  is  provided.  Especially  good 
home  training  is  afforded  the  younger  girls  in  the  McDill  Home. 

Manual  training  in  wood  is  given  to  the  boys  from  the  fifth  grade  through  the  first 
normal  class.    A  few  boys  receive  training  in  blacksmithing,  printing,  and  broom  making. 

Agriculture:  The  school  has  an  excellent  farm  and  considerable  stock  and  equip- 
ment, but  the  students  receive  comparatively  little  systematic  instruction  in  scientific 
agriculture. 

^Wbitc 
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Financial,  ipij-14. — ^The  books  were  well  kept  and  the  financial  management  is 
good.  An  approved  system  of  accounting  has  recently  been  installed.  The  mote 
important  items  for  the  year  were: 

Income $25, 470 

Expenditures 25, 470 

Value  of  property 175, 000 

Sources  of  income:  United  Presbyterian  Board,  $19,450;  tuition  and  fees,  $4,800; 
Slater  Fund,  $750;  other  sources,  $470.  The  noneducational  receipts  were  from  the 
boarding  department,  hospital,  and  farm,  and  amounted  to  $16,010.  These  depart- 
ments are  said  to  be  self-supporting  and  are  therefore  omitted  from  the  statements  of 
income  and  expenditure. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Salaries,  $19,550;  student  labor,  not  including  boarding 
department,  $3,800;  repairs,  light,  heat,  and  sundry  expenses,  $2,120. 

Plant — ^I^and:  Estimated  value,  $75,000.  The  school  owns  75  acres  of  desirable 
land  just  west  of  the  city  li*iiits,  10  acres  being  utilized  for  campus  and  50  acres  culti- 
vated on  a  commercial  basis.    The  campus  is  attractive  and  well  kept. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $90,000.  There  are  10  large  buildings  and  several 
smaller  structures;  most  of  the  larger  buildings  are  of  brick.  The  buildings  include: 
Recitation  Hall,  a  three-story  structure,  containing  20  classrooms,  a  chapel  seating  600, 
and  assembly  rooms;  McCuUoch  Hall,  the  young  mens'  dormitory,  also  a  three-story 
building,  containing  50  rooms,  besides  laundry,  bath  rooms,  and  barber  shop;  the  young 
ladies'  dormitory,  a  four-story  building,  containing  rooms  for  100,  together  with  the 
kitchen  and  a  dining  room  having  a  seating  capacity  of  300;  McDill  Home,  accommo- 
dating 50  girls  under  16  years  of  age;  Wallace  Hall,  a  three-story  building,  with  the 
domestic-science  department  on  the  first  floor  and  teachers'  rooms  on  the  second  and 
third  floors;  Carnegie  Library,  erected  at  a  cost  of  $10,000,  containing  library  and  reci- 
tation rooms  for  college  classes;  McMillan  Memorial  Chapel,  a  neat  church  edifice,  seating 
700;  the  mechanical  building,  containing  the  shops  and  the  electric-lighting  plant;  the 
hospital,  a  two-story  brick  structure,  with  a  capacity  of  about  25  beds;  the  president's 
house;  and  five  cottages  used  by  teachers.  In  addition  there  are  two  large  bams,  a 
silo,  a  well  equipped  greenhouse,  and  a  small  brick  building  housing  the  central  heating 
plant.  Most  of  the  buildings  are  well  constructed  and  in  good  condition.  A  few,  how- 
ever, are  badly  in  need  of  repair. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $10,000.  Of  this  about  $7,000  is  in  furni- 
ture and  classroom  apparatus  and  the  remainder  in  farm  and  electrical  shop  equipment. 

Recommendations, — i.  That  the  academic  courses  be  strengthened  by  increased 
emphasis  on  history,  social  studies,  and  elementary  science  with  adequate  laboratory 
facilities. 

2.  That  the  agricultural  department  and  industrial  training  for  boys  be  reorganized 
on  a  simple  basis  so  that  the  students  may  receive  enough  training  to  supplement  their 
academic  education  for  teachers  and  ministers. 

Date  of  visit:  January,  1915. 
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MAYER'S  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  Mrs.  P.  C.  Mayer. 

A  small  elementary  school  with  meager  equipment.  It  is  owned  by  the  Presby- 
terian Board  of  Missions  and  is  the  outgrowth  of  a  mission  school  founded  by  the  principal 
in  1904.  The  name  was  changed  from  the  "People's  Industrial  School"  to  the  present 
title  in  1908  by  the  ladies  of  the  Union  Presbyterian  Society  of  Knoxville.  There  is  no 
board  of  trustees  and  the  work  is  practically  without  supervision. 

Attendance, — ^Total,  53;  boarders,  20.    The  reported  enrollment  for  the  year  was 

150. 

TeocAer^.— ^Total,  6;  all  colored;  male  2,  female  4.  The  teachers  are  reasonably 
well  trained. 

OrgawizaHon. — ^The  classroom  work  covers  the  elementary  grades.  Fairly  good 
woric  in  cooking  and  sewing  is  done  by  the  girls  of  the  upper  grades.  The  woodworking 
for  boys  is  negligible. 

Financial,  igij-14. — ^The  income  was  $1 ,400,  of  which  $700  came  from  the  Presby- 
terian Board,  about  (400  from  tuition,  and  $300  from  local  contributions.  Of  the 
expenditures  $1,000  was  for  salaries  and  $400  for  other  expenses. 

Plant. — Estimated  value,  $6,000.  The  land  consists  of  a  dty  block.  There  is  one 
large  three-story  frame  building  containing  18  rooms,  now  in  need  of  repair.  A  two- 
room  board  building  is  used  for  the  shop.  Equipment  is  limited  to  the  crude  furniture 
in  dormitories  and  classrooms. 

Recommendation, — In  view  of  the  pubUc  and  private  school  facilities  of  Knoxville 
it  seems  advisable  that  the  school  be  transferred  to  some  other  place  where  the  need 
is  greater. 

Date  of  visit:  January,  191 5. 

MADISON  COUNTY. 

White.  Negm. 

Population,  19x0 23, 184  16, 167 

Children  6  to  14  yean  of  age,  1910 At^^Z  3i<^zo 

Teachefs'  salaries  in  public  schools,  19x2-13 (^)  {}) 

Teachers'  salary  per  child  6  to  14  in  county {})  (^) 

.  Percentage  illiterate,  1910 3. 9  25. 3 

The  rural  population  is  59.9  per  cent  of  -the  total.  The  number  of  teachers  is  85 
in  white  schools  and  52  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance  is  3,660  white 
pupils  and  2,392  colored  pupils. 

These  statistics  indicate  the  need  for  additional  school  facilities.  The  work  of  the 
elementary  schools  should  be  extended  and  strengthened.  The  city  of  Jackson  main- 
tains a  fairly  good  public>school  system,  including  one  school  giving  secondary  work. 
Lane  College  is  therefoie  free  to  center  its  efforts  on  secondary,  industrial,  and  teacher- 
training  work  for  boarding  pupils. 

JACKSON. 
LANE  COLLEGE. 

President:  J.  F.  Lane. 

A  school  of  secondary  grade  with  a  large  elementary  enrollment  and  a  few  pupils 
in  collie  subjects.    The  institution  is  well  managed  and  the  classroom  work  is  effective. 

^  Teachers'  salaries  could  not  be  obtained  by  laoe. 
46927'— Bull.  3»— 17 86 
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The  school  was  founded  in  1879;  the  first  building  was  erected  in  1882;  and  the  name 
"college"  was  added  in  1896.  It  is  controlled  by  the  Tennessee  Conference  of  the  Colored 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  and  is  the  largest  of  the  schools  of  this  denomination. 

Attendance. — ^Total,  218;  elementary  139,  secondary  67,  in  college  courses  10,  theo- 
logical 2;  male  121,  female  97.  Theological  subjects  were  studied  by  10  pupils  in 
other  classes.  Of  the  pupils  reporting  home  address,  28  were  from  Jackson,  29  from 
other  places  in  Tennessee,  and  22  from  other  States.  There  were  52  students  boarding 
at  the  school.    The  reported  enrollment  for  the  year  was  317. 

Teachers  and  workers, — ^Total,  15;  all  colored;  male  8,  female  7;  grades  4,  academic  6, 
music  I,  typewriting  i,  manual  training  i,  sewing  i,  matron  i. 

Organization. — Elementary:  The  elementary  work  covers  grades  5  to  8. 

Secondary:  Secondary  work  is  offered  in  two  courses,  "college  preparatory,"  with 
27  pupils,  and  "teacher  training,"  with  40  pupils.  The  "college  preparatory"  includes: 
Latin,  4  years;  Greek,  2;  mathematics,  4;  English,  3;  physics,  i ;  history  and  civics,  i^, 
Bible,  yi'  The  "teacher- training"  course  offers  Latin,  3  years;  mathematics,  4;  Eng- 
lish, 3;  science,  3K;  history,  i}4\  economics,  i;  Bible,  i}4\  psychology,  K«  In  the 
fifth  year  of  this  course  some  provision  is  made  for  practice  teaching  and  methods. 
The  college  subjects,  studied  by  a  few  pupils,  are  Latin,  2}4  years;  Greek,  i ;  German, 
2 ;  mathematics,  2 ;  and  a  little  physics  and  economics.  These  courses  emphasize  for- 
eign languages  to  the  n^lect  of  such  subjects  as  teacher  training,  nature  study,  and 
social  science.  Although  the  program  of  studies  is  rather  elaborate  for  six  teachers  and 
the  small  student  body,  much  good  work  is  done. 

Industrial :  Good  courses  in  manual  training  and  sewing  are  provided. 

Financial,  1913-14, — ^While  the  financial  management  is  honest,  the  accounting 
system  is  not  adequate.  A  printed  statement  of  the  treasurer  summarizes  for  191 3- 14 
the  receipts  and  expenditures.     According  to  this  statement  the  important  items  were: 

Income,  excluding  nonediicational  receipts $8, 600 

B3q)enditures,  less  nonediicational  receipts 7»  165 

Indebtedness 5, 000 

Value  of  plant 89,  oco 

Sources  of  income:  Colored  Methodist  Episcopal  children's  day  and  educational 
funds,  $3»ii4;  Educational  Board  of  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South,  $2,000; 
Slater  Fund,  $750;  students'  fund,  $20;  ''miscellaneous  receipts,  $2,616;"  balance 
from  previous  year,  $100.  Receipts  from  board,  tuition,  and  other  fees,  which  are  not 
shown  separatdy,  amounted  to  $7,174. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Salaries,  $8,470;  dining  hall  and  "expense  bills,"  $5,869. 

Indebtedness:  There  is  a  balance  of  $5,000  due  on  the  main  building,  secured  by 
mortgage. 

Plant, — Land:  Estimated  value,  $12,000.  The  land  comprises  12  acres  on  the 
highest  elevation  of  the  city.  At  the  date  of  visit  provision  was  being  made  to  utilize 
a  part  of  the  land  for  school  gardening.  The  campus  presents  a  bare  appearance  and 
could  be  improved  with  trees  and  shrubbery. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $72,000.  There  are  three  3-story,  brick  buildings, 
all  supplied  with  steam  heat,  electric  lights,  and  adequate  water  supply;  a  brick  church; 
and  foiu:  frame  structures.    The  main  building,  which  cost  $26,750,  is  of  fine  type  and 
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well  constructed;  it  contains  classrooms,  offices,  and  assembly  room.  A  well-planned 
bo}^'  dormitory  has  recently  been  built  at  a  cost  of  $22,500.  The  girls'  dormitory,  a 
comparatively  new  building,  cost  $16,000.  It  contains  girls'  rooms,  dining  hall, 
kitchen,  and  laundry.  The  chapel  is  a  church  edifice  in  which  regular  services  are  held 
for  the  students  and  the  people  of  the  city.  The  president's  home  is  a  two-story  frame 
cottage.     There  are  two  other  frame  buildings  fonnerly  used  for  dormitories. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $5,000;  furniture,  $3,000;  scientific  appa- 
ratus, $500;  shop  equipment,  $500;  library,  $1,000. 

Recommendations, — i.  That  the  colored  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  endeavor  to 
increase  the  attendance  of  this  school,  especially  by  developing  cooperation  among  all 
the  schools  of  the  denomination  and  agreeing  to  assign  certain  grades  of  pupils  to  certain 
schools. 

2.  That  more  provision  be  made  for  teacher  training  and  gardening.^ 

3.  That  an  adequate  system  of  accounting  be  installed  at  the  school  and  the  books 
audited  annually  by  an  accredited  accountant. 

Date  of  visit:  March,  191 5. 

SHELBY  COUNTY. 

WUtc  Nccfo 

Population,  1910 21, 044  39, 278 

Children6to  i4year8of  age 4}085  8,898 

Teadwn' salaries  in  public  schools,  19x2  ' $116, 055  $40, 900 

Teachefs'  salaries  per  child,  6  to  14,  in  cotmty $38.  41  $4.  60 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910 3.  i  27.  8 

The  number  of  teachers  is  169  in  white  schools  and  125  in  colored  schools.  The 
average  attendance  is  3,327  white  pupils  and  5,607  colored  pupils. 

These  statistics  indicate  the  need  of  additional  school  facilities.  Effort  is  being 
made  to  improve  the  rural  schools  through  careful  supervision.  The  county,  in 
cooperation  with  the  Slater  Fund  and  the  General  Education  Board,  is  developing  a 
central  training  institution  at  Lucy.  Sanderlin  Academy,  the  only  private  school  in  the 
county  outside  of  the  city  of  Memphis,  is  of  little  educational  value.  This  school  is 
described  in  the  stunmary  of   small  schools  of  miscellaneous  ovmership. 

LUCY,  R.  F.  D. 

SHELBY  COUNTY  TRAINmG  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  T.  J.  Johnson. 

A  school  of  elementary  grade  selected  as  a  central  training  institution  to  supplement 
the  work  of  the  public  schools. 

Attendance, — ^Total,  475;  all  elementary. 

Teachers, — ^Total,  7;  male  i,  female  6. 

OrganizcUion. — ^The  work  covers  the  regular  eight  grades.  In  order  that  pupils  who 
go  out  to  teach  in  rural  schools  may  have  some  training,  a  course  in  methods  is  given  in 
the  eighth  grade.     The  industrial  work  is  well  done.     It  includes  simple  courses  in 

>  Sec  femmmriMlafionw  m  sunmiAry  dtapter. 

*  Figures  sivcn  exdude  the  dty  of  Hcmi>lijs.    Teacbcn'  salaries  could  not  be  obtained,  by  race,  for  the  city. 
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tnuntpiLl  training,  aewing,  cooking,  shoemaldng,  tinsmithing,  basketry,  and  cbair  caning. 
A  small  truck  patch  is  successfully  cultivated. 

Financial,  1914-13. — ^The  income  amounted  to  $2,280,  of  which  $1,780  was  from 
public  funds  and  $500  from  the  Slater  Fund.  Of  the  income  $2,120  was  expended  for 
salaries  and  $160  for  other  purposes. 

Plant. — Estimated  value,  $7,000.  The  plant  consists  oi  7  acres  of  land,  value  $700; 
a  seven-room  building,  value  $6,000;  and  equipment  valued  at  $300. 

Recommendation. — ^That  the  work  be  encouraged  and  facilities  added,  as  the  need 
I4>pears,  for  a  boarding  department,  secondary  work,  and  teacher  training. 

MEMPHIS. 

WUtc  N^ffOi 

Population,  1910 78, 590       52, 441 

Children,  6  to  14  years  of  age,  1910 xi,  004         6, 440 

Teachers'  salaries  in  public  schools ' 

Teachers'  salaries  per  child,  6  to  14,  in  city 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910 x.  4  17.  6 

The  number  of  teachers  is  337  in  white  schools  and  128  in  colored  schools.  The 
average  attendance  is  8,728  white  pupils  and  3,962  colored  pupils. 

The  statistics  indicate  that  about  two-thirds  of  the  Negro  population  of  elementary 
school  age  are  attending  school.  While  some  new  buildings  are  being  built,  the  schools 
are  crowded.  In  addition  to  the  elementary  schools,  a  fairly  good  city  high  school  with 
a  three-year  secondary  course  is  maintained.  Le  Mo3me  Institute  supplements  effec- 
tively this  secondary  school  and  provides  excellent  teacher  training.  The  Howe  Insti- 
tute has  a  large  constituency  among  the  Baptists  of  the  surrotmding  country  districts 
and  should  endeavor  to  adapt  its  work  to  the  needs  of  these  rural  pupils.  The  so-called 
University  of  West  Tennessee  is  of  little  educational  value.  This  school  is  described 
in  the  summary  of  small  schools  of  miscellaneous  ownership. 

MEMPHIS  PUBUC  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  G.  P.  Hamilton. 

A  large  city  high  school  offering  three  years  of  secondary  work  with  good  industrial 
training.  The  equipment  is  inadequate  for  the  large  enrollment.  The  seventh  and 
eighth  elementary  grades  are  taught  in  the  same  building. 

Attendance. — Secondary,  232;  male  70,  female  162.  The  elementary  enrollment 
was  235. 

Teachers. — Secondary,  5;  all  colored;  male  2,  female  3. 

Organization. — Secondary:  The  secondary  course  includes:  Latin,  3  years;  mathe- 
matics, 4;  English,  3;  history,  2;  elementary  science,  3.  There  is  also  some  provision 
for  music  and  industrial  work. 

Industrial:  The  industrial  courses  cover  five  periods  a  week.  Manual  training  is 
given  for  boys  and  sewing  and  cooking  for  girls. 

Plant. — Estimated  value,  $35,000.  The  plant  consists  of  an  old  two-story  brick 
building  and  a  city  lot.  Fairly  good  eqttipment  is  provided  for  industrial  teaching  and 
science.     The  facilities  are  taxed  by  the  large  enrollment. 

Date  of  visit:  February,  191 5. 
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HOWE  INSTITUTE 

Principal :  T.  O.  Fuller. 

A  school  of  elementary  and  secondary  grade  with  inadequate  supervision  of  dormi- 
tory and  classrooms  and  ineffective  teaching. 

The  school  was  founded  in  1890  by  the  State  Baptist  Convention  of  Tennessee  and 

is  controlled  by  a  board  of  colored  trustees.    It  receives  aid  from  the  American  Baptist 

Home  Mission  Society. 

Attendance. — ^Total,  135;  elementary  75,  secondary  60;  male  81,  female  54; 
boarders,  23.    The  reported  enrollment  for  the  year  was  270. 

Teachers  and  workers. — ^Total,  14;  all  colored;  male  5,  female  9;  grades  and 
academic  11,  domestic  science  and  matron  2,  printing  i. 

Organization. — Elementary :  The  work  covers  the  regular  eight  elementary  grades. 

Secondary:  The  secondary  course  covers  Latin,  4  years;  Greek,  2;  English,  2, 
mathematics,  3 ;  science,  2 ;  history,  2 ;  psychology,  i ;  business  methods,  i ;  nature  study,  i . 
The  following  subjects  are  elected  by  a  small  number  of  pupils:  Botany,  physical  geog- 
raphy, theology,  shorthand,  and  typewriting. 

Industrial:  Limited  provision  is  made  for  cooking  for  the  girls  and  printing  for  boys. 

Financial}  1^1^-14- — ^The  books  are  kept  on  forms  furnished  by  the  American 
Baptist  Home  Mission  Society.     The  following  were  the  important  items  for  the  year: 

Income,  less  noaeducational  receipts $4, 475 

Expenditures,  less  noneducatioaal  receipts 3, 900 

Indebtedness 4, 500 

School  plant 19, 500 

Sources  of  income:  Tuition  and  fees,  $2,518;  Baptist  churches,  $1,137;  American 
Baptist  Home  Mission  Society,  $820.  The  noneducational  receipts  were  from  the 
boarding  department  and  amounted  to  $2,321. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Salaries,  $2,749;  payment  on  debt,  $1,456;  materials  and 
supplies,  $902;  labor,  $408;  light  and  heat,  $272;  other  expenses,  $434. 

Indebtedness:  The  indebtedness  of  $4,500  is  secured  by  mortgiG^  on  part  of  the 
school  property. 

Plant. — Land:  Estimated  value,  $4,000.  The  land  comprises  one-fourth  of  a  dty 
block.    The  ground  is  low  and  the  premises  are  poorly  kept. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $14,000.  The  buildings  comprise  one  laige  building, 
dingy  and  poorly  ventilated,  used  for  classrooms  and  dormitory  for  three  or  four  boys; 
a  two-story  brick  structure  used  for  girls'  dormitory  and  classrooms;  a  small  frame 
dwelling  used  by  the  president,  and  a  small,  poorly  constructed  frame  building  which 
serves  as  the  printing  shop. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $1,500.  The  shop  equipment  is  valued  at 
$1,200  and  the  furniture  at  $300.    The  equipment  is  inadequate. 

Recommendations. — i.  That  the  administration  of  the  plant  and  school  activities 
be  made  more  effective. 

2.  That  the  institution  be  moved  to  a  suburban  section  where  the  work  can  be 
better  adapted  to  the  needs  of  rural  pupils. 

Date  of  visit:  February,  191 4.    Pacts  verified  in  1915. 
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LE  MOYNE  INSTITUTE. 

Principal:  L.  L.  Clippinger.* 

A  strong  city  high  school  with  a  course  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  pupils  in  teacher 
training  and  industry.    The  management  is  progressive  and  the  teachers  are  well  trained. 

In  1866  the  American  Missionary  Association  of  the  Congregational  Church  founded 
two  schools  in  Memphis.  Within  a  few  years  these  schools  were  taken  over  as  part  of 
the  public  school  system.  In  1869  Le  Mo3me  Normal  Institute  was  founded  through 
the  gift  of  $20,000  by  Julius  Le  Mo3me,  of  Pennsylvania.  In  191 5  it  was  moved  to  a 
new  modem  building.  It  is  owned  and  supported  by  the  American  Missionary  Asso- 
ciation. 

AUendance. — ^Total,  285;  elementary  174,  secondary  iii;  male  99,  female  186.  All 
are  day  pupils.    The  reported  enrollment  for  the  year  was  402. 

Teachers  and  workers. — ^Total,  21;  white  14,  colored  7;  male  4,  female  17;  grades 
5,  academic  7,  girls'  industries  2,  boys'  industries  i,  music  2,  commercial  i,  other 
workers,  3. 

Organization. — ^Elementary:  A  sufficient  elementary  enrollment  is  maintained  for  a 
kindergarten  and  practice  school  of  eight  grades,  in  which  the  pupils  of  the  last  two 
years  of  the  normal  course  teach.  Pupils  of  elementary  age  are  not  encouraged  to 
attend,  however,  since  the  public  schools  of  Memphis  offer  adequate  facilities. 

Secondary :  The  secondary  work  is  so  arranged  that  the  pupils  have  the  choice  of 
six  groups  of  electives:  "Normal,"  reported  by  55  pupils;  "college  preparatory,"  29; 
"home  economics,"  12;  and  "commercial,"  16.  There  were  no  pupils  taking  the  elec- 
tives in  trades  or  in  the  general  high-school  courses.  The  subjects  common  to  all  the 
courses  are :  English,  4  years;  American  history  and  civics,  i ;  algebra,  i ;  Bible,  i ;  music, 
iyi\  economics,  i;  manual  training  or  domestic  science,  2.  Physiology  and  physical 
geography  are  given  in  all  courses  except  the  college  preparatory,  while  a  year  of  plane 
geometry  and  a  year  of  zoology  and  botany  are  offered  in  all  but  the  commercial  course. 
The  "normal"  course  adds  ancient  history,  psychology,  school  hygiene,  school  manage- 
ment, methods,  and  practice  teaching.  The  college  preparatory  course  adds  ancient 
history,  i  year;  Latin,  4;  Greek,  2;  solid  geometry,  i.  The  home-economics  course 
includes:  Drawing,  i  year;  commercial  arithmetic,  i;  cooking  and  sewing,  3;  and  short 
courses  in  dietetics,  bacteriology,  home  management,  food  analysis,  home  decoration, 
home  nursing,  and  chemistry.  The  commercial  course  adds  spelling,  i  year;  commercial 
grammar,  i ;  arithmetic,  i ;  correspondence,  i ;  commercial  law,  i ;  stenography  and 
t)rpewriting  or  bookkeeping,  3. 

Industrial:  Instruction  in  sewing,  cooking,  and  manual  training  is  provided. 
Because  of  a  lack  of  equipment  the  practical  work  in  these  courses  is  limited. 

Financial,  1913-14, — ^The  finances  are  supervised  by  the  American  Missionary 
Association.  A  simple  and  effective  system  of  accounts  has  been  installed  recently. 
The  more  important  items  for  the  year  were: 

Income,  excluding  noneducational  receipts $12, 537 

Expenditures,  less  noneducational  receipts 12, 537 

Value  of  plant 54, 000 

1  White;  elected  since  date  of  visit. 
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Sources  of  income:  American  Missionary  Association,  $7,252;  tuition  and  fees, 
$3,626;  donations,  $1,048;  Slater  Fund,  $450;  other  sources,  $161.  The  noneduca- 
tional  receipts  amounted  to  $1,184,  of  which  $610  was  from  the  teachers'  dining  room 
and  $574  from  the  shops. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Salaries,  $5,814;  supplies,  $1,813;  repairs,  $1,175;  equip- 
ment, $1,110;  student  aid  and  labor,  $667;  light,  heat,  and  water,  $580;  outside  labor, 
$409;  general  suppUes,  $284;  other  expenses,  $1,869. 

Plant. — Land:  Estimated  value,  $10,000.  The  school  land  comprises  part  of  a 
dty  block  in  a  good  section  of  the  dty.    The  grounds  are  well  kept. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $42,000.  The  main  building  is  a  brick  structure  two 
stories  high.  It  is  comparatively  new,  well  built,  and  an  excellent  type  of  school  build- 
ing. The  prindpal's  cottage  and  teachers'  home  is  a  neat  frame  structure.  The  shop 
building,  used  for  industrial  work  for  boys,  is  a  frame  structure. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $2,000.  The  equipment  consists  of  good 
furniture  for  classrooms,  a  good  library,  domestic  sdence  apparatus,  and  a  little  indus- 
trial equipment. 

RecommendaHons. — i.  That  the  work  be  encouraged  by  adequate  financial  support. 

2.  That  larger  equipment  for  industrial  courses  be  supplied. 

3.  That  the  theory  and  practice  of  gardening  be  made  a  part  of  the  r^ular  course 
and  related  to  home  gardening.^ 

4.  That  a  boarding  department  be  added. 
•  Date  of  visit :  February,  1915. 

CATHOLIC  PARISH  SCHOOLS. 

There  are  two  Catholic  parish  schools  in  Tennessee.  The  school  at  Nashville  is  a 
large  elementary  school  taught  in  connection  with  a  convent.  The  school  at  Memphis 
is  also  elementary.  The  religious  interest  of  both  these  schools  is  strong.  The  principal 
facts  reported  concerning  them  are  as  follows: 


County. 

aty. 

School.                           Attokdaaoe. 

TinchefB. 

Inoooie. 

Davidson. 

Nashville. 

Immaculate  Mother's  School            160 

6 

$4,050 

Shelby. 

Memphis. 

St.  Anthony's  School.                      lax 

3 

300 

PRESBYTERIAN  SCHOOLS. 

The  Presbyterian  Board  of  Missions  for  Freedmen  reports  nine  schools  in  Tennessee. 
Three  of  these  are  considered  important  enough  to  discuss  in  county  summaries. 
Five  others  were  visited  and  are  described  below.  The  small  parochial  school  at  Dand- 
ridge  is  of  little  importance  and  is  omitted  from  this  study.  In  view  of  the  increasing 
needs  of  Swift  Memorial  College  and  the  Newton  Normal  School,  it  appears  that  the 
Presbyterian  work  would  be  strengthened  if  the  support  which  is  now  given  to  the 
smaller  schools  were  concentrated  on  the  more  important  institutions. 

*  See  gpconnnffidaHwif  in  mmnuify  chapter,  p.  at. 
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BLOUNT  COUNTY— LOUISVILLB. 

PRESBYTERIAN  PAROCmAL  SCHOOL. 

Teacher:  Mrs.  Flreelands. 

A  school  with  i6  elementary  pupils  taught  in  a  church.    The  seasioii  is  five  months.    The  income 
of  abqtit  $ioo  is  derived  bom  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Missions  for  Freedmen  and  from  tuition. 
Bate  of  visit:  February,  Z915. 

HAMBLEN  COUNTY— MORRISTOWN. 

PRESBYTERIAN  PAROCHIAL  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  E.  B.  Clarkson. 

'  An  elementary  day  school  taught  in  a  church  by  the  pastor  and  an  assistant.  EnioUment,  99.  The 
school  is  owned  and  controlled  by  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Missions  for  Freedmen.  The  income  for 
Z914-15  amounted  to  I623,  of  which  $400  was  from  the  Presbyterian  Board,  $150  from  entertainments, 
and  $73  from  tuition.  Of  the  income  $390  was  expended  for  salaries,  $134  for  repairs,  and  $108  for  sun- 
dries. 

Recommendation, — In  view  of  the  public  and  private  facilities  for  colored  children  there  seems  to 
be  no  need  for  this  school  in  Morristown. 

Dateof  visit:  January,  191 5. 

HAYGOOD  COUNTY— KEELING. 

PRESBYTEIUAN  PAROCHIAL  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  M.  J.  Nelson. 

A  parochial  school  doing  a  needed  work  for  a  small  rural  oommtmity  where  the  public  school  operates 
only  four  months  in  the  year.  The  school  is  owned  and  supported  for  »x  months  by  the  Presbyterian 
Board  of  Missions  for  Freedmen.  It  receives  $800  from  this  board  and  $150  from  private  subscription 
and  tuition.  Practically  all  the  income  is  spent  for  teachers'  salaries.  At  the  time  of  visit  there  were 
54  elementary  pupils  in  9  grades  taught  by  4  colored  teachers,  three  of  whom  were  women.  The  plant, 
estimated  value  $1,200,  consists  of  one-half  acre  of  land,  a  three-room  frame  building  and  meager  equip- 
ment.   Its  condition  could  be  improved  by  a  little  repair  and  more  attention  to  cleanliness. 

Recommendaiion, — ^That  the  Presbyterian  board  endeavor  to  have  the  parochial  school  combined 
with  the  public  school. 

Date  of  visit:  March,  191 5. 

SULLIVAN  COUNTY— BRISTOL. 

PRESBYTERIAN  PAROCHIAL. 

Principal:  C.  B.  Dusenberry,  jr. 

An  elementary  day  school  taught  in  three  rooms  in  the  back  of  a  church.  The  attendance  was  X50. 
There  are  three  colored  teachers,  two  of  whom  are  women.  The  Presbyterian  Board  of  Missions  pays 
$140  annually  for  salaries  and  the  remainder  comes  from  tuition 

Recommendaiion, — In  view  of  the  fact  that  there  are  three  other  schools  for  the  few  colored  pupils 
in  the  town  this  school  should  be  combined  with  them. 

Date  of  visit:  February,  1915. 

WASHINGTON  COUNTY— JOHNSON  CITY. 

PRESBYTERIAN  PAROCHIAL  SCHOOL. 

Teacher:  Mrs.  S.  S.  McKay. 

A  school  of  elementary  grade  reporting  30  pupils,  supported  by  the  Presbyterian  board  and 
tuition. 

Recommendation, — In  view  of  the  excellent  public  school  about  five  blocks  away  it  is  recommended 
that  this  school  be  discontinued. 

Date  of  visit:  February,  191 5. 
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UNITED  PRESBYTERIAN  SCHOOLS. 

In  addition  to  Knoxville  College,  described  under  Knox  County,  the  United  Pres- 
byterian  Church  has  four  small  schools  in  Tennessee.  Although  these  schools  are 
well  managed,  they  are  all  located  in  eastern  Tennessee,  where  the  private  schools  are 
numerous  and  the  colored  population  very  small.  The  attendance  of  two  of  them  has 
been  decreasing.  Two  of  them  are  maintained  in  cooperation  with  the  public  author- 
ities. Effort  should  be  made  to  increase  the  cooperation  with  the  city  authorities  in 
these  cases.    There  seems  to  be  little  need  for  the  other  two  schools  in  their  present 

locations. 

BRADLEY  COUNTY-CLEVELAND. 

CLEVELAND  ACADEMY. 

Principal:  Jt  L.  Gary. 

A  small  elementary  school  whose  attendance  is  reported  to  have  been  decreasing  for  several  years. 
The  school  was  founded  m  1899  by  the  Board  of  F^reedmen's  MissiooB  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church 
and  it  is  owned  and  supported  by  that  board. 

Atiendancs, — ^Total,  59;  male  28,  female  31.  At  the  date  of  visit  four  pupils  were  in  the  ninth 
and  tenth  grades,  and  there  were  two  girls  boarding  in  a  cottage  on  the  grounds.  Instruction  in  cooking 
and  sewing  is  provided  for  the  girls.    There  were  six  colored  teachefs,  of  whom  five  were  women. 

Financial,  1^13-14. — ^The  income  reported  was  $2,150,  of  which  $2,000  was  £n>m  the  United  Pres- 
byterian Board  and  $150  from  tuition.  The  expenditures  were  $2,000  for  salaries  and  $150  for  other 
purposes. 

Plant. — Estimated  value,  $4,750.  Of  this  $750  was  in  land,  $3,500  in  building,  and  $500  in  movable 
equipment.  The  land  is  a  small  city  lot.  There  are  two  frame  buildings,  one  is  moderately  large,  the 
other  a  small  structure.    The  equipment  is  fairly  good. 

Recommendation, — In  view  of  the  small  attendance  and  the  efficiency  of  the  public  school  in  Cleve- 
land there  seems  to  be  no  need  for  this  school. 

Date  of  visit:  February,  19x5. 

McMINN  CX)UNTY— ATHENS. 
ACADEMY  OF  ATHENS. 

Principal:  C.  H.  IX^sion. 

An  elementary  day  school  doing  good  work.  It  is  owned  and  supported  by  the  Board  of  Flreedmen's 
Missions  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church.  The  attendance  was  135;  there  were  6  pupils  in  the 
ninth  grade.  There  were  six  colored  teachers,  of  whom  five  were  women.  In  addition  there  is  also 
a  Jeanes  Fund  teacher  in  McMinn  County  who  makes  her  headquarters  at  the  school  and  gives  instruction 
In  cooking  and  sewing  twice  a  week. 

Financial t  igij-J4. — ^The  income  of  the  school  amounted  to  about  $2,000,  of  which  $1,710  was  from 
the  United  Presbyterian  Board  and  $290  from  tuition;  practically  all  of  this  was  expended  for  salaries. 

Plant, — Estimated  value,  $5,500.  The  plant  consists  of  a  city  lot,  a  two-story  frame  building  in 
good  condition,  and  fairly  satisfactory  equipment. 

Recommendations. — i.  That  the  school  be  made  a  county  training  school. 

2.  That  simple  industrial  work  for  boys  be  added. 

Date  of  visit:  February,  191 5. 

McMINN  COUNTY— RICEVILLE. 

WALLACE  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  W.  P.  Ware. 

An  elementary  day  school  owned  and  supported  by  the  Board  of  Freedmen's  Misaons  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church  and  receiving  the  town  appropriation  for  Negro  schools.  The  50  pupils  in  attend- 
ance were  taught  in  an  old  church  building  by  the  principal  and  two  women  assistants.  This  school  is 
doing  a  needed  work  under  adverse  conditions. 
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Financial,  igi4~is, — ^The  reported  income  was  $1,500.  Of  this  $1,000  was  fiom  the  United  Pres- 
byterian Board,  $250  from  tuition,  and  $250  from  the  county.  Of  the  expenditures,  salaries  amounted 
to  $1,370  and  other  expenses  to  $130. 

Phni. — Estimated  value,  $z,300.  Of  this  $200  is  in  land,  $900  in  building,  and  $100  in  equipment. 
The  laud  comprises  about  three-fourths  of  an  acre.  The  schoolhouse  is  an  old  church  building  par* 
titioned  o£f  into  two  rooms. 

Recommendation. — ^The  physical  equipment  of  the  school  should  be  improved  and  simple  industrial 
work  introduced. 

Date  of  visit:  February,  1915. 

SULLIVAN  COUNTY— BRISTOL. 

BRISTOL  NORMAL  INSTITUTE. 

Principal:  P.  W.  Woodfink. 

An  elementary  day  school  with  good  equipment  inadequately  used.  It  was  founded  in  1900  by  the 
Board  of  Preedmen's  Missions  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  and  is  owned  and  supported  by  that 
board.  Of  the  64  pupils  in  attendance  6  were  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  grades.  There  were  six  colored 
teachers,  of  whom  five  were  women.    Two  teachers  give  part  time  to  girls'  industries. 

Financial,  igjj-14. — ^Tfae  income  reported  was  $2,700,  of  which  $2,500  was  from  the  United  Pres- 
byterian Board  and  $200  from  tuition.    The  expenditures  were:  Salaries,  $2,200;  other  expenses,  $500. 

Plant. — Estimated  value,  $10,500.  The  land,  a  city  lot,  is  valued  at  $1,000,  the  builcUng  at  $9,000, 
and  the  movable  equipment  at  $500.  The  building  is  a  well-built  two-story  brick  structure  with  large 
well  lighted  classrooms.    The  classrooms  have  patent  desks  and  are  otherwise  well  equipped. 

Recommendation.^ — This  school  should  be  combined  with  some  other  school  in  order  to  make  ade- 
quate use  of  the  good  building  and  equipment. 

Date  of  visit:  February,  19x5. 

SCHOOLS  OF  MISCELLANEOUS  OWNERSHIP. 

In  addition  to  the  schools  already  described,  there  are  five  small  schools  in  Tennessee. 
One  is  owned  by  an  independent  board  of  trustees  and  one  each  by  the  Episcopal, 
Christian,  Christian  Alliance,  and  African  Methodist   Episcopal   Zion  denominations. 

GREENE  COUNTY-OREENEVILLE. 

GREENEVILLE  COLLEGE. 

Principal:  Reverend  Huff. 

Thb  school  had  just  been  built  in  a  small  town  which  already  had  a  good  three-teacher  public  school. 
It  had  only  18  pupils  present  on  day  of  visit.  It  is  operated  by  the  local  conference  of  the  African  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Zion  Church. 

Financia I,  igi3-i4.  — ^The  income  was  about  $500,  all  of  which  is  from  tui^on  and  the  church .  Prac- 
tically all  of  this  was  spent  for  teachers'  salaries. 

Plant. — Estimated  value,  $5,500.  The  plant  consists  of  a  large  town  lot,  one  frame  building,  and 
meager  equipment  for  classrcx>ms. 

Recommendation. — ^That  the  plant  and  income  be  combined  with  the  resources  of  the  public 
schools. 

Date  of  visit:  February,  1915. 

'  It  is  reported  that  sinoe  date  td  visit  oombinatioa  with  the  public  sdiool  has  been  effected. 
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HAYWOOD  COUNTY— KEELING. 

HOFFMAN-ST.  MARY'S  INDUSTRIAL  INSTITUTE. 

Principal:  E.  T.  Denbey. 

A  small  elementary  school  with  limited  equipment.    Good  home  training  is  given. 

The  school  was  founded  in  1912  by  the  Tennessee  Episcopal  diocese  and  it  is  under  the  control  of 
the  bishop.  The  attendance  was  32  elementary  pupils,  33  of  whom  were  boarders.  The  reported  en- 
rollment for  the  year  was  45.  There  are  four  ooloced  teachers,  of  whom  three  were  women.  Good 
elementary  vTork  is  done. 

Financial,  jgis-14. — ^The  income  amounted  to  $1,183,  of  which  $483  was  fiom  donations,  I400  from 
the  Episcopal  Board,  and  $300  from  tuition.  Of  this,  $650  was  expended  for  salaries,  I400  for  supplies, 
and  $133  for  incidentals. 

Plant, — Estimated  value,  $4,000.  The  plant  consists  of  100  acres  of  land,  a  small  frame  building, 
and  equipment  valued  at  $500.  Very  little  oi  the  land  is  used,  but  the  plan  is  to  hold  it  with  a  view  to 
building  an  industrial  and  agricultural  school.    The  cooking  and  sewing  equipment  is  limited. 

Recommendations, — i.  Hiat  the  plant  be  extended  so  that  more  pupils  may  be  accommodated. 

3.  That  gardening  and  simple  industrial  work  be  added. 

Date  of  visit:  March,  1915. 

SHELBY  COUNTY— MEMPHIS. 

UNIYERSmr  OF  WEST  TENNESSEE. 

President:  M.  V.  Lynk. 

A  school  operated  for  profit  by  a  private  corporation.  It  claims  to  teach  courses  in  medicine, 
pharmacy,  dentistry,  and  automobile  engineering.  The  buildings  were  very  dirty  and  the  equipment 
and  teaching  force  inedaquate. 

Attendance. — Total,  51.  Of  the  pupils  in  attendance,  34  were  medical,  7  dental,  5  pharmaceutical, 
and  5  in  the ' '  school  of  automobile  engineering . "  As  39  were  seniors  it  seems  that  the  future  enrollment 
will  be  very  small. 

Teachers, — ^Total,  3;  all  colored  men.  In  addition  some  of  the  Memphis  colored  physicians  lecture 
irregularly. 

Organisation. — ^All  the  class  instructon  was  given  in  one  loom.  The  laboratory  work  occupied  two 
small  rooms.  There  were  only  one  or  two  charts  and  four  microscopes,  of  which  two  were  out  of  com- 
mission. One  filthy  room  with  four  chairs  constituted  the  dental  department.  The  dissecting  loom  was 
the  attic  of  a  small  bam  or  out-building.  The  so-called  "  automobile  engineering ' '  consisted  oi  tinkering 
with  two  old  automobiles. 

Financial,  igis-14. — ^As  far  as  could  be  determined  the  income  amounted  to  approximately  $8,000, 
oi  which  $5,000  was  from  tuition  and  fees  and  $3,000  from  donations.  No  statement  of  expenditures 
could  be  obtained,  but  the  president  stated  that  about  $3 ,  500  was  expended  for  salaries  and  the  remainder 
of  the  income  for  equipment  and  running  expenses. 

Plant. — Estimated  value,  $31,000.  Of  this,  $30,000  was  in  land  and  buildings  and  $1,000  in  equip- 
ment. The  school  owns  about  an  acre  of  city  property,  four  frame  buildings,  and  one  brick-veneer 
building. 

Recommendation — This  school  should  not  expect  other  than  local  support. 

Date  of  visit:  March,  1915. 

SHELBY  COUNTY— WHITE  STATION. 

SANDERLIN  ACADEMY. 

Principal:  A.  J.  Sanderlin. 

A  poorly-managed  elementary  school  taught  by  three  teachers. 

The  school  was  foimded  and  is  controlled  by  the  Mission  Board  of  the  Advent  Christian  Church. 
The  attendance  is  about  60,  all  elementary.  There  were  20  boarders  at  the  school.  A  littie  instruction 
in  cooking  and  sewing  is  provided. 

Financial,  igij-14. — ^The  income  amounted  to  about  $1,500  and  was  derived  from  the  Christian 
Advent  Church  and  tuition. 
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Plant, — Estimated  value,  $2,500.  The  plant  oonsista  of  13  acres  of  land  about  zx  miles  from  Mem- 
phis, two  frame  buildings,  one  for  classrooms  and  one  for  girls'  dormitory.  A  small  frame  building  is 
used  for  boys'  rooms.    The  entire  plant  is  crude  and  poorly  kept. 

Recommendation. — In  view  of  the  condition  and  management  of  this  school  it  can  not  be  recom- 
mended as  worthy  of  aid. 

Date  of  visit:  February,  1915. 

WASHINGTON  COUNTY— JON  ESBORO. 

TENNESSEE  CHMSTIAN  INSTITUTE. 

Principal:  H.  D.  Grilfin. 

A  small  elementary  school  owned  and  operated  by  the  Christian  Woman's  Board  of  Missions 
Church .  The  6 1  pupils  are  taught  by  four  colored  teachers  in  an  old ,  poorly  kept  brick  building.  There 
were  10  girls  boarding  at  the  school.  The  support,  amounting  to  about  $1,730,  is  derived  from  die 
Woman's  Board  of  Missions,  donations,  and  tuition. 

The  plant,  estimated  value  $3,750,  consists  of  a  town  lot,  a  two-story  brick  building,  a  small  frame 
cottage  used  for  girls'  dormitory  and  meager  equipment  for  classrooms  and  dormitory. 

Recommendation. — There  is  present  need  for  this  school,  but  with  the  development  of  the  public 
schools  it  should  be  made  part  of  the  public-school  system. 

Date  of  visit:  February,  191 5. 


XVIIL  TEXAS. 

SCHOOL  FACILITIES  IN  THE  STATE. 

There  are  690,049  colored  people  in  Texas,  forming  17.7  per  cent  of  the  total  popu* 
They  constitute  23.3  per  cent  of  all  persons  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits 
in  the  State.  The  number  of  farms  cultivated  by  them  increased  6.6  per  cent  between 
1900  and  1910.  As  farmers,  renting  and  owning  land,  they  have  charge  of  4,264,198 
acres;  as  farm  laborers,  they  undoubtedly  cultivate  a  much  larger  area.  While  the 
United  States  census  indicates  hopeful  progress  in  the  decrease  of  illiteracy  and  in  the 
improvement  of  health  conditions,  ilUterates  are  still  24.6  per  cent  of  the  colored  people 
10  years  of  age  and  over  and  10.2  per  cent  of  the  children  10  to  14  years  of  age,  and  the 
death  rate  is  very  high.  In  view  of  these  facts  it  is  important  to  note  the  following 
summary  of  the  public-school  facilities  and  educational  needs  of  Texas  as  they  are 
shown  in  the  reports  of  the  United  States  census  and  the  State  superintendent  of 
education. 

White.  Negro. 

Population,  1910 3,304,848  690,049 

Children  6  to  14  years  of  age  in  State »  19 10 699,414  i59i597 

Children  6  to  14  years  of  age  in  115  counties  ' 485,55a  i57»67x 

Teacheis'  salaries  in  public  schools,  1909-10 ' I4, 893, 836  $904, 335 

Teachers' salaries  per  child  6  to  14  ^ $iao8  $5-74 

Percentage  illiterate,  19 10 6.6  34.6 

Percentage  living  in  rural  communities,  1910 76. 3  74.  z 

PiMic  approprialions, — The  public-school  teachers  of  eastern  Texas  received 
$5,797,171  in  salaries  in  1909-10.  Of  this  sum, $4,892, 836  was  for  the  teachers  of  485,552 
white  children  and  $904,335  for  the  teachers  of  157,671  colored  children.  On  a  per 
capita  basis  this  is  $10.08  for  each  white  child  of  school  age  and  $5.74  for  each  colored 
child.^  Map  27  presents  these  per  capita  figures  for  each  county  in  eastern  Texas, 
the  proportion  of  Negroes  being  indicated  by  the  shading.  The  inequalities  are  greatest 
in  counties  with  the  largest  proportion  of  N^roes.  The  per  capita  sums  for  white 
children  decrease  and  those  for  colored  children  increase  with  considerable  regularity 
as  the  proportion  of  Negroes  becomes  smaller.  The  extent  of  this  regularity  appears 
in  the  following  table,  which  shows  the  per  capita  expenditures  for  county  groups  based 
on  the  percentage  of  Negro  population: 

White  fchool    N«sro  school    Per  capita  Fer  capita 
County  grottps,  percentace  of  Nagnca  in  the  population.^  population,      population.        white.       Negro.* 

Counties  under  10  per  cent 128, 855  7, 676  9. 19  8. 83 

Counties  10  to  25  per  cent x88, 650  44, 376  la  a6  5. 90 

Counties  25  to  50  per  cent 155,094  84,838-  10139  5.62 

Counties  50  to  75  per  cent 22, 953  20, 781  X2. 44  4.  71 

The  high  per  capita  cost  for  white  children  in  the  "black  belt"  counties  is  partly 
eicplained  by  the  fact  that  in  these  counties  they  are  few  in  number  and  widely  scattered. 
To  the  appropriations  for  white  public  schools  the  State  added  $667,652  to  maintain 

1  _i  ■_  m  -  iiiM  III  Ml  II  _■■  ■■■■■   ■  T ■ ■ 1 r^M   » 

I  Only  the  zis  counties  in  Bast  Texas  which  report  colored  schoob  are  included.  The  colored  population  of  West  Texas  is 
Tcrysmallyand  there  were  only  1.9^6  colored  diildren  in  that  section  of  theSutein  1910.  The  salary  ficures  are  based  on  the 
State  report  for  1911.  Although  the  appropriations  for  colored  schools  have  increased  since  X9zt,  the  salaries  of  white  teadms 
have  increased  much  more  rapidly  than  those  of  colored  teachers. 

*  For  Z15  counties  of  Bastem  Texas. 

5^ 
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4  Tbxas  on  tbb  basis 

The  upper  figure  in  eadi  county  is  for  white  children,  the  lower  for  colored.    The  shading  indicates 
the  percentage  of  Negroes  in  the  total  population. 
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five  normal  schools  and  two  institutions  of  higher  learning.  To  the  appropriation  for 
colored  public  schools  the  State  added  $37^85^  to  maintain  the  Prairie  View  Normal 
and  Industrial  Institute,  which  receives  the  Federal  appropriation. 

Pftvaie  financial  aid. — ^The  private  schools  have  a  property  valuation  of  $1,194,160, 
an  annual  income  of  $131,508,  and  an  attendance  of  3,757  pupils,  of  whom  2,756  are  in 
elementary  grades.  It  is  sometimes  thought  that  the  liberal  private  contributions  to 
these  schools  make  up  for  the  inequalities  in  the  public  appropriations  for  the  education 
of  white  and  colored  youth.  The  income  of  the  1 7  large  private  white  schools,  however, 
as  reported  to  the  Bureau  of  Education,  was  $1,052,017,  compared  with  $131,508  for 
all  colored  private  schools.  A  summary  of  the  income  and  property  of  the  private  and 
higher  colored  schools,  grouped  according  to  the  ownership,  is  given  in  the  following 
table:  .  s 

Number         AnmiAl  Value  of 

of  schoob.       income.  property. 

Total  private  schools 29  $131, 508  $1, 194, 160 

Independent 4  iOi  3^4  42, 000 

Denominational 25  xsi,  Z44  ii  iS^i  160 

State  and  Federal i  49)9^5  237,200 

According  to  this  table  the  annual  income  and  property  value  of  the  denominational 
schools  are  much  higher  than  those  of  the  independent  schools.  The  annual  income  of 
the  colored  schools  owned  by  denominations  whose  membership  is  white  or  largely  so 
aggregates  $81,175,  as  against  $39,969  for  those  of  the  colored  denominations.  The 
property  owned  by  white  denominations  is  valued  at  $817,435  and  that  owned  by  the 
colored  at  $334,725.  Some  of  the  schools  owned  by  white  denominations  receive  con- 
siderable support  from  their  colored  members.  The  statistics  of  private  schools  are  in 
striking  contrast  with  those  of  the  State  and  Federal  school,  with  an  income  of  $49,985 
and  property  valuation  of  $237,200.  In  addition  to  the  private  aid  reported  in  the  table, 
about  $2,1397  was  appropriated  for  general  supervision  and  special  phases  of  education 
by  the  Jeanes  Fund  and  the  Slater  Fund. 

While  the  total  number  of  private  schools  is  29,  only  17  of  these  schools  play  any 
important  part  in  the  educational  activities  of  the  State.  Some  of  the  remaining  11 
schools  may  be  justified  on  denominational  grounds;  the  majority,  however,  are  so 
hampered  by  small  income  or  poor  management  that  the  State  receives  Uttle  benefit 
from  them.  The  schools  of  the  first  group  are  described  under  their  respective  counties 
and  their  location  shown  on  Map  28.  The  schools  of  the  second  group  are  summarized 
according  to  ownership  and  discussed  at  the  end  of  this  chapter.  The  attendance  of 
the  private  and  higher  colored  schools,  by  ownership  groups,  is  indicated  in  the  following 
statement: 

Number  of     Total  Blemcm- 

OimefBhip  of  colored  nchodUu  schools,  attendance.         tary.       Secondary. 

Total  private  schools 29  '3, 757  2, 756  872 

Independent 4  ^6^  317  46 

Denominational 25  '3,394  2,439  ^^^ 

State  and  Federal i  552  115  437 

^  Includes  129  coUece  students,  distributed  as  follows:  Bishop  College,  4a;  Wiley  CoUege,  38;  Samuel  Huston  College,  x8; 
Tillotson  CoUege,  x8;  Paul  Quinn,  13. 
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In  view  of  the  frequency  of  the  terms  ''academy"  and  ''coUege"  in  the  names  of 
these  private  institutions,  it  is  important  to  note  that  only  872  of  their  pupils  are  of 
secondary  grade  and  129  in  college  classes. 

AUtndance, — ^The  United  States  census  reported  159,597  colored  children  6  to  14 
years  of  age,  of  whom  103,014  were  attending  school.  The  majority  of  secondary 
pufMls  in  Texas  are  in  public  schools.  This  is  in  striking  contrast  with  most  of  the 
other  Southern  States,  where  the  majority  of  secondary  pupils  are  in  private  schools. 

Elementary, — ^The  inadequacy  of  the  elementary-school  S3^tem  for  colored  children 
is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  attendance  in  both  public  and  private  schools  is  less 
than  65  per  cent  of  the  children  of  elementary-school  age.  The  2,756  pupils  in  the 
private  schools  are  fairly  well  taught  but  their  number  is  only  a  small  part  of  the  103,014 
children  attending  schools  and  a  still  smaller  fraction  of  the  1 59,597  children  of  elementary* 
school  age. 

Secondary. — ^Public  high  schools  are  maintained  in  all  the  cities  and  large  towns  of 
eastern  Texas.  Visits  were  made  to  14  of  these  schools.  Of  these  11  maintain  four* 
year  courses.  There  are  probably  25  or  30  other  schools  enrollii^  a  few  pupils  above 
the  elementary  grade.  The  secondary  work  of  these  schools  varies  from  a  few  subjects 
above  the  eighth  grade  to  a  two-year  course. 

Of  the  2,555  secondary  colored  pupils  in  Texas,  872  are  in  17  private  schools.  Pour- 
year  courses  are  maintained  in  8  of  the  private  schools,  with  an  enrollment  of  675  pupils. 
The  secondary  work  of  the  remaining  7  schools  varies  from  a  few  subjects  above  the 
elementary  grades  to  a  full  three-year  course.  The  courses  of  study  of  most  of  these 
schools  follow  closely  the  college  preparatory  or  classical  type.  Bfany  of  them  still 
require  Greek  and  practically  all  of  them  make  Latin  the  central  subject. 

College. — ^Pive  colored  institutions  in  Texas  offer  limited  college  courses,  with  an 
aggr^;ate  attendance  of  129  pupils.  One  other  institution  with  inadequate  teaching 
force  and  equipment  offers  a  few  college  subjects.  It  is  important  to  note  that  notwith- 
standing this  small  attendance,  the  four  institutions  offering  college  work  are  in  two 
cities,  two  in  Austin  and  two  in  Marshall.  There  is  evident  need  of  cooperation  between 
the  institutions  located  in  the  same  dty. 

Teadier  training. — ^The  most  urgent  need  of  the  colored  schools  of  Texas  is  for 
trained  teachers.  The  numerous  summer  schools  held  in  the  State  are  factors  for  im- 
proving the  teachers  now  in  service,  and  the  Prairie  ^N^ew  Normal  and  Industrial  School 
offers  fairly  satisfactory  teacher  training,  but  the  supply  of  new  teachers  now  depends 
almost  entirely  upon  the  secondary  schools.  The  public  high  schools,  with  an  attend- 
ance between  2,200  and  2,500,  are  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  supply.  None  of  the  high 
schools  offer  teacher-training  subjects,  however.  Only  six  of  the  private  schools  offer 
even  a  fairly  adequate  course  in  teacher  training.  Three  others  include  one  or  two 
teacher-training  subjects  in  their  course.  One  county  training  school  is  being  developed 
at  Manor,  Travis  County.  This  school  is  a  county  school  aided  by  the  Slater  Fund  and 
the  Genera]  Education  Board.    The  graduating  classes  of  all  the  schools  offering  teacher- 
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training  subjects  do  not  aggregate  250  pupils,  an  annual  output  obviously  inadequate 
to  meet  the  needs  of  a  State  with  over  690,000  colored  people  and  over  3,200  colored 
public-school  teachers. 

Industrial. — Although  the  State  school  at  Prairie  View  has  ample  equipment  for 
teaching  trades,  only  a  few  pupils  devote  enough  time  to  receive  trade  tndning.  Most 
of  the  work  is  in  the  nature  of  manual  training.  Eight  of  the  private  schools  offer  fairly 
satisfactory  industrial  work  in  one  or  two  lines.  Seven  others  are  making  some  effort 
to  provide  industrial  courses.  The  work  in  manual  training,  cooking,  and  sewing  in 
some  of  the  public  high  schools  is  effectively  done. 

Agricultural, — Only  the  Prairie  View  Normal  and  Industrial  School  has  the  equip- 
ment and  organization  for  agricultural  training.  Two  of  the  private  schools  have  farms 
on  which  the  students  work  as  laborers,  but  the  educational  value  of  this  labor  is  doubt- 
ful. Practically  no  provision  is  made  for  systematic  instruction  in  agriculture.  Four 
of  the  private  schools  and  some  of  the  public  high  schools  have  courses  in  gardening. 

Supervision, — No  supervisor  of  Negro  schools  is  employed.  Summer  schools  were 
held  by  the  State  department  of  education  in  18  places  during  the  summer  of  191 5. 
Eight  counties  in  the  State  have  Jeanes  Fund  supervising  industrial  teachers  who  travel 
among  the  rural  schools  introducing  industrial  training  and  extending  the  influence  of 
the  school  into  the  community.  In  1915  the  Jeanes  Fund  appropriated  about  $2,198, 
the  counties  gave  $300,  and  the  supervisors  raised  about  $697  by  appeals  to  the  people. 

SUMMARY   OF   BDUCATIONAl,  NEEDS. 

1.  The  strengthening  and  extension  of  the  elementary-school  system.  The  only 
agencies  able  to  meet  this  need  are  the  State,  the  county,  and  the  local  public-school 
districts. 

2.  The  increase  of  teacher-training  facilities.  To  this  end  secondary  schools  with 
teacher-training  courses  should  be  developed  and  private  schools  should  cooperate  with 
the  State  department  of  education  by  placing  more  emphasis  on  teacher  training  in 
accordance  with  State  standards. 

3.  More  provision  for  instruction  in  gardening,  household  arts,  and  simple  indus- 
tries. In  developing  this  work  the  counties  should  realize  the  possibilities  of  the  Jeanes 
Fund  supervising  industrial  teachers. 

4.  More  instruction  in  agriculture  and  in  the  problems  of  rural  life,  so  that  teachers 
and  leaders  may  be  developed  for  a  people  80  per  cent  rural. 

PRIVATE  AND  HIGHER  SCHOOLS. 

The  private  and  higher  schools  are  herewith  described.  Counties  and  cities  in 
which  the  more  important  institutions  are  located  are  presented  as  a  background  for 
the  discussion  of  the  individual  schools.  The  counties  are  arranged  in  alphabetical 
order. 
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BEXAR  COUNTY. 

Only  19.3  per  cent  of  the  population  of  the  county  is  rural.  There  are  no  private 
schools  for  colored  people  outside  of  the  city  of  San  Antonio. 

SAN  ANTONIO. 

White.  Negro. 

Population,  1910 85, 801  10, 716 

ChUdren  6  to  14  years  of  age,  1910 151O46  i,  717 

Teachers'  salaries  in  public  schools,  1914-15 $34i>  750  t^s*  754 

Teachers'  salaries  per  child  6  to  14  in  city $22.  71  I19.  66 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910 9.  6  13.  2 

There  are  29  schools  for  white  pupils  and  4  for  colored.  The  number  of  teachers 
is  400  in  white  schools  and  36  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance  is  10,772 
white  pupils  and  946  colored  pupils. 

The  schools  of  San  Antonio  are  doing  good  work.  In  addition  to  the  elementary 
schools  an  excellent  city  high  school  is  provided.  The  St.  Philip's  Industrial  Academy 
would  serve  a  more  useful  purpose  if  it  were  moved  to  a  section  where  its  facilities  are 
more  needed. 

SAN  ANTONIO  PUBUC  HIGH  SCHOOL 

Principal:  S.  J.  Sutton. 

A  public  high  school  offering  four  years  of  secondary  work  with  unusually  good 
facilities  for  industrial  training.  The  sixth  and  seventh  grades  are  taught  in  the  same 
building. 

Attendance, — Secondary,  85;  male  34,  female  51.  There  were  121  pupils  in  the 
sixth  and  seventh  grades. 

Teachers, — Secondary,  9;  all  colored;  male  4,  female  5.  Of  these,  4  are  indus- 
trial teachers.    There  were  also  4  teachers  for  the  elementary  grades. 

Organization, — Secondary:  A  thoroughly  modem  secondary  course  is  offered.  The 
plan  of  semiannual  promotions  is  followed.  English  is  the  only  subject  required  of  all 
pupils;  three  years  of  this  subject  are  prescribed.  Students  take  four  subjects  each 
year,  the  most  popular  course  being:  English,  history,  mathematics,  and  industries. 
The  other  subjects,  with  the  number  of  pupils  in  attendance,  were:  Latin,  24  pupils; 
physiology,  ^i;  physics,  13;  civics,  9;  chemistry,  7. 

Industrial :  Although  the  industrial  subjects  are  not  required,  practically  all  students 
take  them.  The  high-school  students  devote  two  periods  a  day  to  this  work.  The 
industrial  work  for  girls  is  especially  good,  including  cooking,  sewing,  and  a  toilet  arts 
course  designed  to  give  training  in  manicuring  and  hairdressing.  The  boys  take  wood- 
working, ironwork,  and  pipe  fitting.     Eighteen  boys  take  cooking. 

Plant, — Estimated  value,  $58,000.  Land,  estimated  value,  $5,000.  The  school 
is  located  on  a  city  lot. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $49,500.  All  the  buildings  are  of  brick  and  thoroughly 
modem.  The  main  building  cost  $41,000.  Of  this  sum,  $25,000  came  from  the  sale  of 
real  estate  owned  by  the  Freedmen's  Bureau.  The  woodworking  shop  is  in  the  base- 
ment of  the  main  building.  The  girls*  industrial  building  is  a  four-room  stmcture 
valued  at  $6,500.     The  blacksmith  shop  is  a  one-room  building  valued  at  $2,000. 
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Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $3,500.  The  classroom  and  industrial 
equipment  is  good. 

Date  of  visit:  December,  191 5. 

ST.  PHILIPS  NORMAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  Miss  A.  Bowden. 

A  girls'  school  of  elementary  grade  with  a  few  pupils  in  secondary  classes  and  a 
small  number  of  boarders.  Instruction  in  cooking  and  sewing  is  provided.  The  insti- 
tution is  soon  to  be  moved  to  a  suburban  community  of  colored  people. 

The  school  began  'as  a  Saturday  sewing  dass  conducted  by  the  St.  Philip's  Church 
for  col<»'ed  people.  It  is  now  owned  by  the  Episcopal  diocese  of  west  Texas  and  is 
largely  supported  by  the  board  of  missions  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 

Attendance, — ^Total,  73;  elementary  68,  secondary  5.  All  but  24  of  the  pupils  are 
from  San  Antonio. 

Teachers, — ^Total,  4;  all  colored;  all  female.  There  were  two  additional  part-time 
teachers. 

Financial,  1913-14, — ^As  far  as  could  be  determined  the  more  important  financial 
items  were — 

Income,  excluding  noneducational  receipts $2, 500 

Expenditures 2, 500 

Value  of  plant 2$,  000 

Sources  of  income:  Episcopal  Board,  $1,800;  northern  friends,  $400;  special  dona- 
tion, $200;  other  sources,  $ipo.  The  noneducational  receipts  were  from  the  boarding 
department.    The  entire  income  of  the  department  was  used  for  its  maintenance. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Teachers'  salaries,  $2,000;  running  expenses,  $500. 

Plant, — Land:  Estimated  value,  $2,000.  The  land  comprises  a  part  of  a  dty 
block. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $18,000.  There  are  four  buildings.  The  main  build- 
ing, a  two-story  brick  structure,  contains  classrooms.  The  other  buildings  are  the 
teachers'  cottage,  a  small  dormitory,  and  the  laundry. 

Movable  equipment, — ^Estimated  value,  $5,000.  The  equipment  consists  of  dor- 
mitory furniture,  and  fairly  good  classroom  and  domestic  science  equipment. 

Recommendations. — i.  That  the  officers  of  the  institution  be  encouraged  in  the  plan 
to  move  the  school  to  a  suburban  community  and  adapt  the  work  to  the  needs  of  rural 
pupils. 

2.  That  the  theory  and  practice  of  gardening  be  made  a  part  of  the  regular  course.* 

Date  of  visit:  March,  1914.     Facts  verified,  1915. 

FANNIN  COUNTY. 

White,  Nccro. 

Population,  1910 39f  435  5i  3^ 

Qdildren  6  to  14  yearsof  age,  1910 8, 945  x,  232 

Teachers'  salariesin  public  schools,  1909-10 $77, 068  |6, 576 

Teachers'  salaries  per  child,  6  to  14,  in  county $S.  6x  $5*  34 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910 3. 6  25.  7 


1  Sec  leomnmrndfttions  in  mimnuuy  chapter. 
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The  rural  population  is  89.2  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  average  attendance,  accord- 
ing to  the  census  of  1 910,  is  6,950  white  pupils  and  852  colored  pupils. 

These  statistics  indicate  the  need  for  increased  public-school  facilities.  The  Farmers' 
Improvement  Agricultural  College  is  a  central  institution  where  pupils  may  supple- 
ment the  training  received  in  the  rural  schools. 

LADONIA. 
FARMERS'  IMPROVEMENT  SOCIETY  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE. 

Principal:  W.  H.  McClellan. 

A  school  of  elementary  grade  with  some  pupils  in  secondary  subjects.  It  is  located 
in  a  rural  community  and  effort  has  been  made  to  adapt  the  educational  activities  to 
rural  needs. 

The  school  was  founded  in  1906  by  R.  L.  Smith,  the  president  and  founder  of  the 
Farmers'  Improvement  Society.  This  organization  owns  the  school  and  elects  its  trus- 
tees.    President  Smith  visits  the  school  regularly. 

Attendance, — ^Total,  71;  elementary  52,  secondary  19.  Practically  all  pupils  board 
at  the  school.     The  reported  enrollment  for  the  year  was  150. 

Teachers. — ^Total,  8;  all  colored;  male  3,  female  5. 

Organization. — ^The  classroom  instruction  is  largely  elementary.  Some  instruction 
in  secondary  subjects  and  teacher  training  is  provided.  Classes  in  agriculture,  cooking, 
and  sewing  are  maintained.     The  pupils  assist  in  the  farm  activities  and  household  work. 

Financial  J  1^12-13. — Full  records  of  the  financial  operations  are  kept  but  the  method 

is  unsystematic.     The  more  important  items  for  the  year  were : 

Income,  excluding  noneducational  receipts I5, 128 

Expenditttres,  less  noneducational  receipts 5, 122 

Value  of  plant 18,000 

Sources  of  income:  Farmers'  Improvement  Society,  $2,680;  donations,  $1,150; 
tuition  and  fees,  $678;  Jeanes  and  Slater  Funds,  $620.  The  noneducational  receipts 
amounted  to  $4,386,  of  which  $4,251  was  from  the  boarding  department  and  $135  from 
the  farm. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Boarding  department  supplies,  $3,440;  salaries,  $2,895; 
repairs  and  additions  to  buildings,  $2,123;  equipment,  $538;  power,  light,  and  heat,  $491 ; 
other  expenses,  $21. 

Plant. — Land:  Estimated  value,  $4,000.  The  school  owns  92  acres  of  land,  of 
which  25  acres  are  under  cultivation.  About  5  acres  are  used  for  campus,  and  the 
remainder  for  pasture. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $11,000.  There  are  four  2-story  frame  buildings,  a 
small  laundry,  and  a  barn.     The  buildings  are  in  good  repair  and  well  kept. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $3,000.  The  equipment  consists  of  $1,800 
in  furniture,  $1,000  in  farm  implements  and  live  stock,  and  $200  in  books  and  other 
equipment. 

Reconimendaii(m5. — i.  That  the  policy  of  adapting  school  work  to  the  needs  of  a 
rural  community  be  further  developed. 

2.  That  provision  be  made  to  teach  manual  training.* 

Date  of  visit:  April,  1914.     Facts  verified,  1915. 


^  See  recommendationa  in  stmunary  chapter,  p.  a  2. 
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GUADALUPE  COUNTY. 

White.  Negro. 

Population,  1910 i9»  219  5, 681 

Children  6  to  14  years  of  age,  1910 4, 413  i,  486 

Teachers'  salaries  in  public  schools,  1909-10 $31,  293  $9, 199 

Teachers'  salaries  per  child  6  to  14  in  county l7-  09-  $6. 19 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910 12.  9  23.  2 

The  rural  population  is  87.5  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  average  attendance,  ac- 
cording to  the  census  of  1910,  is  2,234  white  pupils  and  1,048  colored  pupils. 

The  public  schools  for  colored  people  in  Guadalupe  County  are  fairly  satisfactory. 
A  Jeanes  Fund  supervising  industrial  teacher  travels  in  the  county  and  aids  the  teachers 
in  rural  schools  to  introduce  industrial  work  and  extend  the  influence  of  the  schools  into 
the  community.  Guadalupe  College  should  be  reorganized  and  should  center  its  work 
on  the  secondary  and  teacher  training  courses. 

SEQUIN. 
GUADALUPE  COLLEGE. ' 

Principal:  D.  J.  Hull. 

A  school  of  elementary  grade  with  a  few  pupils  in  secondary  subjects.  It  was 
founded  in  1884  and  is  owned  by  the  Baptist  Missionary  and  Educational  Convention 
of  Texas. 

Attendance. — ^Total,  86;  elementary  57,  secondary  29;  male  38,  female  48. 

TecLchers. — Total,  8;  all  colored;  male  3,  female  5. 

Organization, — Elementary:  The  elementary  work  is  done  in  three  "preparatory" 
years  and  the  first  year  of  the  ''academic"  department. 

Secondary:  The  secondary  work  is  confined  to  the  last  two  **  academic*'  years.  The 
industrial  work  is  optional  and  is  limited  to  brief  time  in  cooking,  sewing,  laundering, 
tailoring,  and  ironwork. 

Financial,  1^1^-14, — Complete  financial  records  are  not  kept  at  the  school  and  no 
details  of  income  or  expenditure  could  be  obtained  from  the  treasurer,  who  resides  in 
San  Antonio,  Tex.     As  far  as  could  be  determined  the  more  important  items  were : 

Income,  excluding  noneducational  receipts I5, 000 

Expenditures,  less  noneducational  receipts 5, 000 

Value  of  plant 50, 000 

Sources  of  income:  Baptist  conferences,  tuition,  and  fees,  $4,400;  rent  of  farm,  $600, 
The  noneducational  receipts  were  from  the  boarding  department  and  amounted  to 
$1 ,500. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Salaries,  $3,000;  other  expenses,  $3,500. 

Plant. — Land:  Estimated  value,  $15,000.  The  campus  comprises  5  acres  of  de- 
sirable property  in  the  central  part  of  the  town.  The  school  also  owns  a  farm  of  216 
acres  about  3  miles  out.     A  large  part  of  the  farm  is  cultivated. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $32,000.  There  are  three  buildings  and  several  small 
cottages.  The  main  building  is  a  large  brick  structure  four  stories  high;  the  other 
buildings  are  frame  structures.  The  rooms  are  fairly  well  kept,  but  the  buildings  are 
in  bad  repair. 

1  It  is  reported  (19x6)  that  the  school  has  been  reestablished  oa  a  farm  3  miles  out  of  town. 
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Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $3,000.    Of  this  $2,000  is  in  furniture  and 
classroom  equipment  and  $1,000  in  farm  implements  and  live  stock. 
Recommendations. — i .  That  the  administration  be  strengthened. 

2.  That  the  arrangement  of  classes  be  simplified. 

3.  That  teacher  training  and  theory  and  practice  of  gardening  be  required  subjects.* 

4.  That  a  simple  system  of  accounts  be  installed  and  the  books  audited  annually 
by  an  accredited  accountant. 

Date  of  visit:  March,  1914.    Facts  verified,  1915. 

HARRIS  COUNTY. 

The  rurEd  population  is  25.9  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  only  private  institution  for 
colored  people  outside  of  Houston  is  the  Dixon  Gordon  Orphan  Home.  This  institution 
is  described  in  the  summary  of  small  independent  schools  for  Texas. 

HOUSTON. 

White.  Necro. 

Papulation,  1910 54»  832  23, 929 

Children  6  to  14  years  of  age,  1910 8, 285  3»  5^ 

Teachers'  salaries  in  public  schools,  19x4-15 ^302,  535  $58, 685 

Teachers'  salaries  per  child  6  to  14  in  dty $36.  52  $16. 44 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910 i.  8  16. 4 

There  are  28  public  schools  for  white  pupils  in  Austin  and  13  for  colored.  The 
number  of  teachers  is  366  in  white  schools  and  113  in  colored  schools.  The  average 
attendance  is  9,548  white  pupils  and  2,761  colored  pupils. 

These  statistics  indicate  that  the  public-school  accommodations  for  colored  people 
are  fairly  satisfactory.  In  addition  to  the  elementary  schools  a  good  four-year  public 
high  school  is  maintained.  Houston  College  should  be  reorganized  to  meet  the  needs 
of  rural  pupils. 

HOUSTON  PUBUC  HIGH  SCHOOL 

Principal:  J.  D.  Ryan. 

A  large  public  high  school  ofifering  four  years  of  secondary  work  with  industrial 
training.     The  sixth  and  seventh  grades  are  taught  in  the  same  building. 

Attendance, — Secondary,  199;  male  76,  female  123. 

Teachers. — Secondary,  7;  all  colored;  male  4,  female  3. 

Organization. — ^The  four  high-school  grades  are  well  taught.  The  course  includes: 
Latin,  4  years;  English,  4;  history  and  civics,  4;  mathematics,  4;  elementary  science,  4. 
The  equipment  for  teaching  science  is  good. 

Industrial:  The  industrial  work  for  girls  consists  of  cooking  and  sewing.  For  boys 
manual  training  and  mechanical  drawing  are  provided. 

Plant. — Estimated  value,  $41,500.  The  plant  consists  of  a  large  city  lot,  two  brick 
buildings,  and  excellent  laboratory  and  shop  equipment. 

Dates  of  visits:  March,  1914;  December,  1915. 

>  Sec  ircomtnmdfttiaiK  in  summary  chapter,  p.  ja*. 
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HOUSTON  COLLEGE. 

President:  J.  T.  Hodges.^ 

An  elementary  school  with  a  few  secondary  pupils,  offering  a  limited  amount  of 
industrial  work.  The  institution  is  fairly  well  managed,  and  the  buildings  are  clean 
and  well  kept. 

The  school  was  founded  in  1885  by  the  Baptist  Missionary  and  Educational  Asso- 
ciation of  Texas  and  is  controlled  by  a  board  of  colored  trustees  elected  by  that  body. 
It  receives  aid  from  the  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society.' 

Attendance, — ^Total,  109;  elementary  91,  secondary  18. 

Teachers, — ^Total,  9;  all  colored;  male  4,  female  5.  One  teacher  gives  full  time  and 
one  part  time  to  industrial  work. 

Organization, — Elementary :  The  eight  elementary  grades  are  well  taught.  A  little 
instruction  in  cooking  and  sewing  is  provided  for  the  girls  and  gardening  for  the  boys. 

Secondary:  The  subjects  in  the  so-called  "academy"  course  are:  Latin,  3K  years; 
English,  2;  mathematics,  4;  chemistry,  2;  physics,  2;  biology,  i;  geology,  i;  history,  2}4l 
Bible,  i}4\  music,  i^I  methods,  23^;  agriculture,  J/i;  drawing,  i.  Greek  is  elected  by 
a  majority  of  the  secondary  pupils.     A  few  students  take  theology. 

Financial,  1912-13. — The  accounts  are  kept  on  a  simple  cash  basis  and  the  various 
transactions  are  not  shown  separately.  As  far  as  could  be  determined  the  more  impor- 
tant items  were : 

Income,  excluding  noneducational  receipts $4, 254 

Expenditures,  less  noneducational  receipts 3, 773 

Indebtedness 3, 000 

Value  of  plant 30,000 

Sources  of  income:  Tuition  and  donations  from  colored  people,  $3,279  (partly  esti- 
mated); American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society,  $500;  State  Baptist  conventions, 
$350;  donations  from  white  people,  $125.  The  total  receipts  from  board,  tuition,  and 
donations  from  colored  people,  which  could  not  be  shown  separately,  amounted  to 
$6,279.  It  is  estimated  that  of  this  stun  $3,000  was  from  the  boarding  department  and 
this  amount  is  excluded  as  noneducational  receipts. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Salaries,  $2,529;  expenses  of  boarding  department,  $2,366; 
repairs  and  maintenance,  $900;  other  expenses,  $978. 

Indebtedness  :  The  indebtedness  of  $3,000  was  secured  by  a  mortgage  on  the  entire 
plant. 

Plant. — Land:  Estimated  value,  $13,000.  The  school  land  comprises  about  four 
acres  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  most  of  it  used  for  campus.  A  small  portion  is  used 
for  school  garden.  Some  effort  has  been  made  to  beautify  the  grounds  with  shade  trees 
and  walks. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $11,500.  The  buildings  are  all  of  frame  construction. 
They  include  the  main  school  building,  a  three-^story  structure  40  by  70  feet;  three 
2-story  buildings;  a  laundry  and  domestic  science  building;  and  a  small  cottage.  Most 
of  the  buildings  are  painted  and  present  a  neat  appearance. 

Movable  equipment :  Estimated  value,  $5,500.  Of  this,  $4,000  was  in  the  power 
plant  and  shop  equipment,  and  $1 ,500  in  furniture,  books  in  library,  and  farm  equipment. 

1  Elected  since  date  of  visit.  '  This  aid  has  been  disoantinued  since  date  of  visit. 
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Recommendaiions, — ^This  school  should  increase  its  attendance  from  the  rural  dis- 
tricts and  adapt  its  training  to  preparing  teachers  and  other  workers  for  rural  schools. 
To  this  end  provision  should  be  made  for  teacher  training,  gardening  and  simple 
manual  training.^ 

Date  of  visit:  March,  1914. 

HARRISON  COUNTY. 

White.  Negro. 

Popiilatian,  1910 i3i  544  23, 698 

Children  6  to  14  years  of  age,  19x0 2, 791  6, 189 

Teachers'  salaries  in  public  schools,  1909-10 $4^,  860  $25, 131 

Teachers'salariesperchild,  6toi4,  inoounty ^Z5*35  l4-o6 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910 2. 9  37. 8 

The  rural  population  is  69.3  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  average  attendance  accord- 
ing to  the  census  of  1910  is  2,100  white  pupils  and  3,987  colored  pupils. 

These  statistics  indicate  the  need  for  additional  school  facilities.  The  work  of  the 
elementary  schools  should  be  extended  and  strengthened.  A  small  public  school  doing 
about  two  years  of  high-school  work  is  maintained  at  Jefferson.  A  fairly  good  city 
high  school  is  also  maintained  by  the  city  of  Marshall.  The  two  large  private  schools 
should  both  increase  the  emphasis  on  teacher  training  and  extend  their  facilities  for 
teaching  i^culture  and  industry  to  the  pupils  who  come  from  the  rural  district  of  the 
State;  effort  should  be  made  to  develop  cooperation  between  them. 

MARSHALL. 

MARSHALL  PUBUC  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  H.  B.  Pemberton. 

A  public  high  school  offering  four  years  of  secondary  work  with  good  industrial 
training.    The  seven  elementary  grades  are  taught  in  the  same  building. 

Attendance. — Secondary,  142;  male  42,  female  100.  The  elementary  enrollment 
was  712. 

Teachers. — Secondary,  4;  all  colored;  male  2,  female  2.  Four  industrial  teachers 
give  part  time  to  the  high  school.    There  were  9  teachers  for  the  elementary  grades. 

Orgamzation. — Secondary:  The  high-school  subjects  include:  Latin,  mathematics, 
history  and  civics,  English,  botany,  physiology,  and  physics. 

Industrial :  A  good  course  in  cooking  and  sewing  is  provided  for  girls,  and  besides 
the  usual  manual  training,  the  boys  have  shoe  repairing.  One  period  a  day  is  given  to 
the  work.    The  teaching  in  both  academic  and  industrial  subjects  is  thorough. 

Plani. — Estimated  value,  $10,000.  The  plant  consists  of  a  city  lot  and  2  acres  of 
rented  land,  together  with  two  buildings,  one  of  brick  and  one  of  frame.  The  equipment 
is  good. 

Date  of  visit:  December,  1915. 

1  See  reoammendatkais  m  winimary  duiiter,  p.  ta. 
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BISHOP  COLLEGE, 

President:  C.  H.  Maxson.* 

A  school  of  secondary  and  collegiate  grade  with  an  elementary  department.  The 
institution  is  well  managed  and  the  student  records  are  kept  with  unusual  care.  The 
school  is  accredited  by  the  Texas  State  board  of  examiners. 

The  school  was  founded  in  1881  by  the  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society 
and  receives  support  from  that  body.  It  has  a  board  of  trustees  of  northern  and  southern 
men. 

Attendance. — ^Total,  371;  elementary  176,  secondary  153,  collegiate  42.  Of  the 
pupils  above  elementary  grades,  93  were  male,  102  female,  172  were  boarders,  30  were 
from  Marshall,  118  from  other  places  in  Texas,  and  47  were  from  other  States.  There 
were  74  pupils  from  farm  homes.    The  reported  enrollment  for  the  year  was  421. 

Teachers  and  workers. — ^Total,  22;  white  12,  colored  10;  male  6,  female  16;  grades 
3,  academic  10,  music  3,  girls'  industries  2,  boys'  industries  i,  administrative  workers  3. 

Organization. — Elementary:  The  elementary  work  covers  the  three  upper  elementary 
grades,  which  are  well  taught. 

Secondary:  Secondary  work  is  given  in  two  courses,  the  "college  preparatory" 
course,  enrolling  71  pupils,  and  the  "normal"  course,  which  enrolls  82.  The  "college 
preparatory"  course  includes:  Latin,  4  years;  mathematics,  3;  English,  3;  science,  4; 
history,  iK;  Bible,  iK;  economics,  }4;  bookkeeping,  yi-  In  addition  five  pupils  elect 
Greek,  three  geology,  two  chemistry,  two  typewriting,  and  two  history.  The  normal 
course  includes:  Latin,  3  years;  mathematics,  3>^;  English,  3;  science,  4;  history,  i; 
civics,  K;  Bible,  i;  psychology  and  education,  i}4;  methods  and  practice  teaching,  2; 
bookkeeping,  }4.  Both  secondary  courses  omit  hygiene  but  place  commendable 
emphasis  on  science. 

College:  The  majority  of  the  college  students  take  the  "scientific"  course,  which 
includes:  English,  i  year;  German,  2;  mathematics,  2}4;  history,  i}4',  biology,  i;  chem- 
istry, i;  physics,  i;  economics  and  sociology,  i;  ethics,  i.  A  few  students  take  the 
"classical"  course,  which  comprises  Greek,  Latin,  and  German,  omitting  some  of  the 
science  of  the  other  course.  The  elective  studies,  enrolling  two  or  three  pupils  each, 
are  geology,  astronomy,  psychology,  Bible,  and  Christian  evidence.  At  the  time  the 
school  was  visited,  several  students  in  the  freshman  year  were  making  up  "conditions," 
and  a  few  pupils  were  studying  theological  subjects  in  connection  with  their  work  in 
other  departments. 

Industrial :  All  pupils  of  the  elementary  and  secondary  grades  are  required  to  take 
some  industrial  work.     Courses  in  cooking,  sewing,  and  manual  training  are  provided. 

Financial  J  jgi2-ij. — ^The  accounting  system  is  well  planned  and  effective  and  the 

books  are  carefully  kept.    Student  accounts  are  handled  through  the  deposit  fund,  which 

is  a  "students'  bank."     A  bank  book  is  provided  each  student  and  all  student  payments 

are  made  by  check.     Record  of  all  transactions  is  kept  by  an  extensive  voucher  system. 

The  printed  forms  used  reveal  in  great  detail  all  the  business  activities  of  the  school. 

The  more  important  items  for  the  year  were : 

Income,  excluding  noneducational  receipts $19, 247 

Expenditures,  less  noneducational  receipts 18, 537 

Value  of  school  property 3i4»  935 

>  White. 
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Sources  of  income :  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society  and  endowment  funds, 
$i2»238;  tuition  and  fees,  $5,327;  Slater  Fund,  $1,000;  general  donations,  $682.  The 
noneducational  receipts  amounted  to  $25,957.  Of  this,  $23,044  was  from  the  boarding 
department,  $1,958  from  sale  of  books  and  music,  $826  from  the  printing  offioe  and  shop, 
and  $129  from  the  farm. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Supplies  and  labor  in  boarding  department,  $14,457;  salaries, 
all  departments,  $13,198;  supplies  and  material,  $4,137;^  power,  light  and  heat,  $3,422; 
repairs,  $2,620;  equipment  for  boarding  department,  $2,465;  books  for  sale,  $1,570; 
student  labor,  $1,280;^  equipment,  $783;^  advertising  and  soliciting,  $345;  outside  labor, 
$217.* 

School  property:  Of  the  school  property,  $302,125  was  in  the  school  plant,  $12,000 
in  endowment,  and  $810  in  cash  on  hand. 

Plant. — Land:  Estimated  value,  $125,000.  The  grounds  comprise  23  acres  in  the 
residential  section  of  the  town.  Only  a  small  portion  of  the  land  is  used  for  agricultural 
purposes.    The  campus  is  well  kept  and  presents  a  neat  appearance. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $155,000.  Of  the  larger  buildings,  the  three  dormi- 
tories, the  recitation  and  manual  training  buildings  are  brick  structures.  The  presi- 
dent's house  is  a  large  old-fashioned  brick  mansion  of  colonial  design.  A  brick  building 
houses  the  steam  plant  and  laundry.  There  are  three  frame  cottages.  Most  of  the 
buildings  are  in  good  repair,  well  protected  against  fire,  and  clean  and  sanitary.  Three 
of  the  older  buildings,  however,  are  of  poor  design,  poorly  lighted,  and  with  damp  base- 
ments. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $22,125.  Of  this,  $12,000  is  in  furniture 
for  dormitories  and  classrooms,  $5,000  is  in  library  books  and  fixtures,  $3,000  in  scien- 
tific apparatus,  $2,000  in  shop  furnishings,  and  $125  in  farm  implements. 

Recommendations, — i.  That  the  financial  support  be  increased  so  that  the  work  of 
the  institution  may  be  strengthened  and  enlarged. 

2.  That  more  time  be  given  to  history  and  social  studies. 

3.  That  the  theory  and  practice  of  gardening  be  made  a  part  of  the  regular  course.' 
Dates  of  visits:  March,  1914;  March,  1915;  December,  1915. 

WILEY  COLLEGE. 

President :  M.  W.  Dogan. 

A  school  of  secondary  grade  with  pupils  in  college  classes  and  a  large  elementary 
enrollment.  The  student  body  is  promising.  The  strong  management  is  handicapped 
by  an  organization  too  elaborate  for  the  resources  of  the  institution.  The  school  is 
recognized  by  the  State  boards  of  examiners  of  Texas  and  Louisiana.  The  work  of  King 
Home  is  an  integral  part  of  the  educational  activities  of  the  college. 

The  institution  was  founded  in  1873  by  the  Freedmen's  Aid  Society  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church  and  chartered  in  1882.  It  is  owned  and  supervised  by  the 
society. 

Attendance, — ^Total,  384;  elementary  176,  secondary  170,  college  classes  38.  Of 
the  pupils  above  the  elementary  grades,  89  were  male  and  119  were  female;  156  were 
boarders.     Of  those  reporting  home  addresses,  37  were  from  Marshall,  118  from  other 

*  Exclusive  of  boardinc  deportment.  *  See  recommendatioiis  in  summary  chapter,  p.  aa. 
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places  in  Texas,  and  53  from  other  States.  There  were  54  from  farm  homes.  The 
reported  emrollment  for  the  year  was  439. 

Teachers  and  workers. — ^Total,  26;  all  colored;  male  14,  female  12;  elementary  4; 
academic  8,  industrial  3,  music  5,  matrons  2,  others  4.^ 

Organization, — ^Elementary:  Elementary  work  is  done  in  the  English  department, 
which  includes  the  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  grades. 

Secondary:  The  course  of  study  is  based  on  that  prepared  by  the  Freedmen's  Aid 
Society,  with  increased  emphasis  on  the  classical  studies.  The  work  is  divided  into  two 
courses,  college  preparatory  and  normal,  the  former  enrolling  86  pupils  and  the  latter 
84  pupils.  The  subjects  of  the  college  preparatory  course  are:  Latin,  4  years;  Greek,  2; 
mathematics,  3>^;  English,  3;  elementary  science,  3;  history,  2.  Brief  time  is  given  to 
Bible  and  civics.  The  normal  course  includes :  English,  4  years ;  mathematics,  3 ;  Latin,  3 ; 
science,  2;  and  a  small  amount  of  agriculture,  ph3rsiology,  and  teacher-training  subjects. 

College  classes:  The  program  of  college  studies  provides  excessive  time  for  foreign 
languages.  In  the  freshman  and  sophomore  classes  practically  all  pupils  are  taking  10 
periods  a  week  of  languages  and  a  few  report  14  periods.  The  ages  of  some  pupils  in  this 
department  indicate  that  entrance  requirements  are  not  strictly  enforced.  The  effort  to 
maintain  a  college  department  with  only  eight  teachers,  and  these  already  overburdened 
with  secondary  work,  is  not  justified. 

Music:  A  department  of  "musical  art"  with  three  teachers  is  outlined  in  the  cata- 
logue. In  view  of  the  limited  force  of  teachers  in  the  academic  and  industrial  depart- 
ments, the  maintenance  of  three  teachers  of  music  is  unusual. 

Industrial:'  The  courses  in  tailoring,  printing,  and  manual  training  for  boys  are 
ineffective.  The  teachers  are  poorly  prepared.  The  time  allowed  is  insufficient  and 
almost  entirely  confined  to  the  elementary  classes.  Cooking  and  sewing  are  effectively 
taught  at  King  Home. 

Financial,  1^12-13. — The  books  are  carefully  kept  in  accordance  with  the  system 
of  the  Freedmen's  Aid  Society.     The  more  important  items  for  the  year  were: 

Income,  excluding  noneducational  receipts $10, 420 

Expenditures,  less  noneducational  receipts 9, 920 

Value  of  plant 197, 000 

Sources  of  income:  Freedmen's  Aid  Society,  $4,950;  tuition  and  fees,  $4,870; 
Slater  Fund,  $600.  The  noneducational  receipts  were  from  the  boarding  department 
and  amount  to  $11,875.  ^^  addition  to  the  income  and  expenditure  for  educational 
purposes  $2,948  was  raised,  mostly  from  colored  churches,  for  the  new  boys'  dormitory. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Salaries,  $10,423;  supplies  for  boarding  department,  $4,523; 
student  labor,  $1,313;  equipment,  $962;  power,  light,  heat,  and  water,  $749;  repairs, 
$746;  interest,  taxes,  and  insurance,  $739;  advertising  and  soliciting  funds,  $220;  other 
expenses  (chiefly  on  new  building),  $1,182.  The  cash  balance  at  the  end  of  the  year 
amounted  to  $500. 

PlarU, — Land :  Estimated  value,  $48,000.  The  land  comprises  about  60  acres,  with 
10  acres  used  for  campus,  15  acres  rented  out,  about  8  acres  cultivated  by  the  school, 
and  27  acres  in  pasture.     The  campus  was  well  kept  and  presented  a  neat  appearance. 

>  King  Home  workers  are  not  included . 

*  Following  the  low  of  the  industrial  building  through  fixe  in  19x5,  the  iiulustiial  oouiscs  have  been  given  up  and  gardcnmc 
tnbstitnte. 
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Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $i35iOOO.  The  buildings  consist  of  the  main  hall,  a 
brick  structure  four  stories  high,  used  for  dining  room,  chapel,  and  girls'  dormitory;  two 
small  two-story  brick  buildings  used  for  classrooms;  two  frame  buildings  used  for  class- 
rooms and  girls'  dormitories;  a  laundry  and  bathhouse;  three  frame  cottages  used  by 
teachers;  a  large  two-story  frame  house  used  for  president's  home;  the  Carnegie  Library; 
and  the  new  boys'  dormitory,  a  three-story  brick  building  in  course  of  erection.  The 
president's  home  was  built  by  contributions  from  students'  friends  and  the  Texas  Church 
Conferences.  The  library  is  the  result  of  a  gift  of  $15,000  by  Andrew  Cam^e.  It  is 
of  neat  design,  two  stories  high,  and  one  of  the  best  libraries  in  colored  schools.  Most 
of  the  buildings  are  lighted  by  the  school  electrical  plant. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $14,000.  Furniture,  $5,000;  library  books, 
$4f50o;  equipment  of  laundry  and  electric  plant,  $3,400;  farm  equipment  and  live 
stock,  $600;  scientific  apparatus,  $500. 

Recommendaiions. — i.  That  college  oasses  be  restricted  to  work  of  junior  college 
grade  until  the  secondary  course  is  on  a  sound  basis. 

2.  That  a  teacher-training  course  with  ample  practice  teaching  be  developed. 

3.  That  courses  in  elementary  science,  history,  and  social  studies  be  strengthened. 

4.  That  the  theory  and  practice  of  gardening  and  the  industrial  courses  be  made 
tfective.* 

Dates  of  visits:  March,  1914;  March,  1915;  December,  1915. 

KING  INDUSTRIAL  HOME  OF  WILEY  COLLEGE. 

Superintendent:  Miss  Gertrude  Burkhardt.' 

A  home  school  for  girls  owned  and  managed  by  the  Wornan's  Home  Missionary 
Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  It  is  well  managed  and  its  work  is 
effective.    It  forms  a  part  of  the  educational  activities  of  Wiley  College. 

Attendance. — ^Total,  35;  all  boarders. 

Teachers, — ^Total,  4;  white  2,  colored  2. 

Organisation. — ^The  girls  boarding  in  the  home  receive  training  in  household  care 
and  attend  classes  at  Wiley  College.  Courses  in  cooking,  sewing,  and  millinery  are 
also  given  for  the  girls  in  Wiley  College. 

Financial^  igjj-14, — ^The  income  amounted  to  $2,308,  practically  all  from  the 
Woman's  Home  Mission  Society.  Of  this,  $1,160  was  expended  for  salaries  and  the 
remainder  for  running  expenses. 

Plant, — Estimated  value,  $7,000.  The  plant  consists  of  about  2  acres  of  land,  a 
neat  two-story  frame  building,  and  fairly  good  furniture  and  domestic-scieiioe  equip- 
ment.    The  premises  are  well  kept. 

Recommendations. — i.  That  the  work  be  encouraged  and  made  a  mpre  vital  part 
of  W^ey  College. 

2.  That  the  domestic  science  equipment  be  increased. 

Dates  of  visits:  March,  1914;  March,  1915;  December,  1915. 

*  See  reoommeiulatifoas  in  summAry  chapter,  p.  as.  '  White. 
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HOUSTON  CX)UNTY. 

White.  Ncgxo. 

Population,  1910 17,  oz6  12, 548 

Children  6  to  14  years  of  age,  1910 3, 894  3, 301 

Teachers'  salaries  in  public  schools,  1909-10 $40, 362  |i6, 330 

Teachers'  salaries  per  child  6  to  14  in  county tio.  36  $5. 10 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910 3. 8  21.  6 

The  rural  population  is  86.6  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  average  attendance,  accord- 
ing to  the  census  of  1910,  is  2,757  white  pupils  and  1,779  colored  pupils. 

These  statistics  indicate  the  need  for  additional  public-school  facilities.  The  work 
of  the  public  schools  should  be  extended  and  strengthened.  The  Mary  Allen  Seminary 
does  not  enter  into  the  local  situation  to  a  great  extent,  since  its  pupils  are  all  boarders. 

CROCKETT. 
MARY  ALLEN  SEMINARY. 

President:  H.  P.  V.  Bogue.^ 

A  girls'  school  of  elementary  and  secondary  grade.     The  teaching  is  effective. 

The  school  was  founded  in  1887  by  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Missions  for  Freed- 
men  and  owned  and  controlled  by  that  board. 

Attendance. — Total,  115;  elementary  88,  secondary  27.  Of  the  pupils  reporting 
home  address,  3  were  from  Crockett,  45  from  other  places  in  Texas,  and  2  from  other 
States. 

Teachers. — ^Total,  13;  all  white,  male  i,  female  12.  The  teachers  are  well  trained 
and  earnest. 

Orgamzaiion. — Elementary:  Pupils  are  admitted  as  low  as  the  third  grade.  The 
four  grades  and  the  first  year  of  the  "normal"  department  are  elementary. 

Secondary:  Secondary  work  is  done  in  the  last  three  years  of  the  "normal*'  course. 
The  subjects  are:  English,  i  year;  mathematics,  2;  elementary  science,  2;  history,  i; 
Bible,  J/i;  teacher-training,  i;  agriculture,  yi;  and  bookkeeping,  yi. 

Industrial:  Good  instruction  in  cooking  and  sewing  is  provided  and  the  work  is 
related  to  the  boarding  department.  The  dormitory  life  of  the  girls  affords  considerable 
training  in  home  activities. 

Financial,  igi2-ij. — ^The  books  are  kept  in  accordance  with  the  system  required 
by  the  Presbyterian  Board.  As  far  as  could  be  determined  the  more  important  items 
were: 

Income,  excluding  noneducational  receipts $10, 979 

Expenditures,  less  noneducational  receipts 13, 426 

Value  of  plant 60, 000 

Sources  of  income:  Presbyterian  Board,  $7,166;  tuition  and  fees,  $2,237;  miscel- 
laneous, $1,576.  The  noneducational  receipts  were  from  the  boarding  department  and 
amounted  to  $4,000. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Salaries,  $5,527;  supplies  for  boarding  department,  $4,105; 
farm  labor  and  material,  $1,748;  repairs  and  additions,  $1,453;  furniture  and  equip- 
ment, $823;  payment  on  debt,  $714;  power,  light,  and  heat,  $676;  other  expenses, 

>  White. 
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$2,380.  In  addition  the  Presbyterian  Board  appropriated  about  $5,000  for  building 
purposes  and  to  meet  the  deficit  of  $2,447. 

Plant, — Land:  Estimated  value,  $10,000.  The  land  comprises  280  acres,  a  large 
portion  of  which  is  cultivated.  The  products  are  used  by  the  school.  The  school 
grounds  present  a  neat  appearance. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $48,000.  There  are  two  large  brick  buildings,  used 
for  school  purposes  and  dormitories.  There  are  also  two  frame  buildings  and  a  bam. 
The  buildings  are  in  good  condition. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $2,000.  The  movable  equipment  consists 
of  furniture  for  classrooms  and  dormitories. 

Recommendations, — i.  That  efforts  be  made  to  gain  for  the  institution  larger  recog- 
nition from  the  school  authorities  of  the  State. 

2.  That  the  teachers  enlarge  their  contact  with  the  schools  of  the  county  and  the 
State. 

3.  That  teacher  training  and  the  theory  and  practice  of  gardening  receive  greater 
emphasis.* 

Date  of  visit:  March,  1914.     Facts  verified,  1915. 

Mclennan  county. 

The  population  of  the  county  is  59.9  per  cent  rural.  There  are  no  private  schools 
in  the  county  outside  of  the  dty  of  Waco. 

WACO. 

White.  Negro. 

Population,  1910 20,  ^^^  6, 067 

Childreii  6  to  14  years  of  age,  1910 3,  753  i,  056 

Teachers'  salaries  in  public  schools,  1914-15 Ii43, 422  $13, 523 

Teachers'  salaries  per  child  6  to  14  in  city I39.  50  $12.  80 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910 i.  4  16. 8 

There  are  14  schools  for  white  pupils  and  4  for  colored.  The  number  of  teachers  is 
182  in  white  schools  and  27  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance  is  4,693  white 
pupils  and  893  colored  pupils. 

These  statistics  indicate  that  the  public  schools  of  Waco  are  fairly  satisfactory.  In 
addition  to  the  elementary  f  adUties  a  good  high  school  is  provided.  The  private  schools 
should  discontinue  the  lower  elementary  grades  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Paul  Quinn 
College  should  be  reorganized  so  as  to  provide  better  secondary  and  teacher-training  facili- 
ties. Central  Texas  College  could  be  developed  as  a  central  institution  where  pupils 
may  supplement  the  training  received  in  the  rural  schools  of  the  county. 

WACO  PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  J.  A.  Kirk. 

A  dty  high  school  offering  four  years  of  secondary  work  with  industrial  training. 
The  seven  dementary  grades  are  taught  in  the  same  building. 

Attendance. — Secondary ,  69 ;  male  i6,female  53.    The  dementary  enrollment  was  5 17, 

Teachers. — Secondary,  5;  all  colored;  male  4,  female  i.  All  the  teachers  are 
fairly  well  trained.     There  were  10  teachers  for  the  elementary  grades. 

I  See  recommendiitinns  in  summary  chapter,  p.  22. 
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Orgamzatian. — ^More  than  half  the  high  school  students  are  in  the  first  two  years  of 
the  course.  The  time  devoted  to  high-school  subjects  is  as  follows:  English,  3  years; 
mathematics,  5;  Latin,  4;  physical  geography,  }4;  physics,  i;  chemistry,  i;  biology,  i; 
history,  3;  civics,  }4;  manual  training,  2;  domestic  science  and  art,  2. 

Industrial :  Industrial  training  begins  in  the  ^th  grade.  Five  periods  a  week  are 
given  to  this  work  throughout  the  high-school  course.  Good  work  in  sewing  is  done, 
but  the  cooking  is  hampered  by  lack  of  facilities.  There  is  no  way  to  heat  the  woodshop. 
The  teacher  explained  the  shortage  of  tools  by  saying  that  the  shop  had  been  broken 
into  some  time  before  and  most  of  the  tools  stolen. 

Plant. — Estimated  value,  $14,700.  Land:  Estimated  value,  $1,000.  The  school 
lot  is  165  by  175  feet. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $13,100.  There  are  two  frame  buildings.  The 
main  building  has  12  classrooms.  The  equipment,  estimated  value  $700,  consists  of 
classroom  furniture  and  limited  shop  apparatus. 

Date  of  visit:  November,  1915. 

CENTRAL  TEXAS  COLLEGE. 

Principal:  J.  W.  Strong. 

A  school  of  elementary  and  secondary  grade.  The  organization  is  not  effective. 
The  school  was  founded  by  the  General  Baptist  Convention  of  Texas  in  1901,  and  is 
owned  by  that  body. 

Attendance. — ^Total,  174;  elementary  iii,  secondary  41,  special  22. 

Teachers  and  workers, — ^Total,  12;  all  colored;  male  4,  female  8;  grades  and 
academic  8,  industrial  i,  music  i,  other  workers  2. 

Organization. — Elementary:  The  elementary  work  is  fairly  well  done.  Some 
instruction  in  sewing  is  provided. 

Secondary:  The  four- year  secondary  course  contains  the  usual  secondary  subjects, 
poorly  taught.  College  classes  were  claimed,  but  in  only  two  subjects  were  pupils 
reported.     Special  pupils  in  music  and  theology  attend  irregularly. 

Financial y  1912-13. — Only  a  rough  estimate  of  the  amount  of  money  received  and 
expended  could  be  obtained.     The  approximate  figures  were: 

Income,  excluding  noneducational  receipts $5,  x86 

Expenditures,  less  noneducational  receipts 5,  x86 

Indebtedness 11, 700 

Value  of  plant 40, 000 

■ 

Sources  of  income:  Tuition,  donations.  Baptist  Association  and  other  sources, 
$5,186.  The  noneducational  receipts  were  from  the  boarding  department  and  were 
estimated  to  be  about  $4,000. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Salaries  and  running  expenses,  $5,186;  expenses  of  boaiding 
department,  $4,000. 

Indebtedness:  Of  the  indebtedness  $1,700  was  in  the  form  of  mortgage  and  $10,000 
was  said  to  be  back  salary  due  teachers. 

PlarU. — Land :  Estimated  value,  $5,000.  The  school  owns  5  acres  of  land  in  Waco. 
All  the  land  is  used  for  campus. 
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Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $33,500.  The  buildings  include  a  large  three-story 
brick  structure,  two  large  frame  structures  and  several  small  frame  houses.  The  build- 
ings were  in  need  of  repair  but  the  rooms  were  fairly  well  kept. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $1,500.  The  equipment  consists  mostly 
of  furniture  for  classrooms  and  dormitories.  There  is  no  scientific  apparatus  or  indus- 
trial equipment. 

Recommendations. — i .  That  the  course  of  study  be  simplified  and  provision  made 
for  teacher-training,  theory  and  practice  of  gardening,  and  simple  industrial  training.^ 

2.  That  the  S3^tem  of  accounting  be  improved  and  an  annual  audit  made  by  an 
accredited  accountant. 

Date  of  visit:  April,  191 4. 

PAUL  QUINN  COLLEGE. 

President:  J.  K.  Williams.' 

An  institution  of  secondary  grade  with  a  large  elementary  department  and  a  few 
pupils  studying  college  subjects.  The  liberal  support  of  the  institution  by  the  colored 
people  is  noteworthy. 

The  school  was  established  and  chartered  in  1881  by  the  Texas  Conference  of  the 
African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  and  is  owned  and  controlled  by  an  unwieldy  board 
of  trustees  elected  from  the  various  conferences  of  the  church  throughout  the  State. 

Atiendance. — ^Total,  286;  elementary  213,  secondary  57,  in  college  subjects  13,  spe- 
cial students  3.     Of  the  pupils  above  the  grades,  63  boarded  at  the  school. 

Teachers  and  workers. — ^Total,  1 5 ;  all  colored ;  male  9,  female  6,  grades  i ,  academic  10, 
carpentry  i,  agriculture  i,  matrons  2. 

Organization. — Only  one  regular  teacher  is  assigned  to  the  elementary  grades.  The 
catalogue  shows  a  confusing  arrangement  of  higher  courses  too  elaborate  for  the  number 
of  pupils  and  too  extensive  for  the  teaching  force.  The  pupils  in  the  so-called  normal 
and  college  preparatory  courses  are  studying  low-grade  secondary  subjects.  Their 
spelling  and  handwriting  indicate  inadequate  preparation  for  their  classes.  The  13 
college  pupils  were  taking  language  and  mathematics  courses  too  advanced  for  their 
preparation.  A  few  of  the  pupils  receive  training  in  woodwork,  printing,  gardening, 
cooking,  and  sewing. 

Financial,  igi2-ij. — School  funds  are  received  and  disbursed  by  the  president, 
secretary,  and  treasurer.  Each  of  these  officers  keeps  separate,  unsystematic  accounts 
of  moneys  handled.  As  far  as  could  be  determined  the  more  important  items  were  as 
follows: 

Inoome,  excluding  noneducational  receipts $24, 318 

Expenditures,  less  noneducational  receipts 17, 465 

Value  of  plant 97, 000 

Sources  of  income:  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  $15,537;  tuition  and  fees, 
$3»285;  general  donations,  $2,717;  other  sources,  $2,779.     The  noneducational  receipts, 
amounted  to  $4,769,  of  which  $4,292  was  from  the  boarding  department  and  $477  from 
the  farm  and  shops. 

1  See  recommendAtions  in  suxnmary  chapter,  p.  aa.  *  Blected  since  date  of  visit. 
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Items  of  expenditure:  Salaries,  $6,862;  supplies  for  boarding  department,  $3,130; 
repairs,  fuel,  and  light,  $2,393;  material  and  supplies,  not  including  boarding  department, 
$1,887;  equipment,  $950;  traveling  expenses,  $757;  other  purposes,  $6,254. 

Plant. — Land:  Estimated  value,  $40,000.  The  land  comprises  20  acres  within  the 
city  limits.     About  12  acres  are  cultivated.    The  campus  is  fairly  well  kept. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $52,000.  The  buildings  include  a  three-story  brick 
structure  used  for  classrooms  and  girls'  dormitory,  a  two-story  frame  cottage  used  for 
the  president's  home  and  office,  a  one-story  brick  building  used  for  boys'  dormitory,  a 
one-story  brick  building  used  for  shop  and  store,  and  several  one-story  frame  structures. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $5,000.  The  equipment  consists  of  dor- 
mitory furniture,  office  fixtures,  and  a  few  farm  implements  and  tools  in  the  shop.  The 
laboratory  equipment  is  negligible. 

Recotntnendations, — i.  That  a  system  of  accounting  for  the  whole  school  be  installed 
in  a  central  office  and  the  books  audited  annually  by  an  accredited  accountant,  who 
shall  report  to  the  board  of  trustees. 

2.  That  the  present  unwieldy  board  of  trustees  give  over  the  immediate  manage- 
ment of  the  school  to  a  small  and  responsible  executive  committee. 

3.  That  the  school  organization  be  simplified  and  the  energy  of  the  institution  be 
centered  on  teacher-training. 

4.  That  industrial  work  be  made  an  effective  part  of  the  school  program  and  that 
the  land  about  the  school  be  utilized  for  teaching  gardening  and  agriculture.^ 

Date  of  visit:  April,  1914. 

SMITH  COUNTY. 

Wldte.  Necro. 

Population,  1910 34, 420  17, 346 

Children  6  to  14  years  of  age,  1910 „ 5}  3iz  At  4^ 

Teachers'  salaries  in  public  schools,  1909-10 $58, 863  $31, 933 

Teachers 'salaries  per  child  6to  i4in  county $11. 08  $4-91 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910 2. 6  26. 6 

The  rural  population  is  75.1  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  average  attendance,  accord- 
ing to  the  1 910  census,  is  3,950  white  pupils  and  2,774  colored  pupils. 

These  statistics  indicate  the  need  for  additional  school  facilities.  If  the  work  of 
Phillips  University  were  simplified,  it  could  meet  the  need  for  a  school  to  train 
teachers  for  the  surrounding  counties.  As  the  only  Colored  Methodist  Episcopal  school 
in  Texas  it  deserves  support.  The  East  Texas  Academy  could  Be  developed  as  a  central 
institution  for  supplementing  the  work  of  the  rural  schools  of  the  immediate  locality. 

TYLER. 

EAST  TEXAS  NORMAL  AND  ESDUSTRIAL  ACADEMY. 

Principal:  J.  V.  McClellan. 

A  school  of  elementary  and  secondary  grade.  It  was  founded  in  1905  by  the  local 
Baptist  Association  and  is  owned  and  controlled  by  that  body. 

Attendance. — Total,  1 50;  elementary  122,  secondary  28 ;  boarders,  115.  The  reported 
enrollment  for  the  year  was  211. 

1  See  recommendatioiia  in  summary  cfaaptcr,  p.  az. 
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Teachers  and  workers, — ^Total,  8;  all  colored;  male  3,  female  5. 

Organization, — The  12  grades  are  fairly  well  taught.  The  only  industrial  work  is  a 
little  sewing.  Boys  receive  practice  in  agriculture  by  cultivating  15  acres  of  land. 
Some  home  training  is  given  in  the  dormitories. 

Financial,  1^12-13, — ^The  accounts  were  poorly  kept,  but  according  to  the  estimates 

of  the  principal  the  more  important  items  were: 

Income,  excluding  naneducational  receipts $5,  500 

Expenditures,  less  noneducational  receipts 4*  131 

Indebtedness 85P 

Value  of  plant 2a,  225 

Sources  of  income:  East  Texas  Baptist  Association,  $4,000;  tuition  and  fees,  $1,500. 
The  noneducational  receipts  were  from  the  boarding  department  and  amounted  to 
approximately  $4,000. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Expenses  of  boarding  department,  $3,000;  salaries,  $2,200; 
repairs  and  additions,  $2,000;  equipment,  $675;  supplies  and  sundries,  $256. 

Indebtedness:  Of  the  indebtedness  $600  was  in  the  form  of  mortgage  on  part  of 
the  property  and  $250  was  back  salaries  due  teachers. 

Plant. — Land:  Estimated  value,  $12,000.  The  school  owns  30  acres  of  land,  which 
is  about  evenly  divided  between  the  campus  and  the  school  farm. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $8,000.  There  are  four  two-story  frame  buildings, 
fairly  well  kept  and  neat  in  appearance. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $2,225.  Of  ^^^  equipment,  $2,000  was  in 
furniture  and  $225  in  farm  implements  and  live  stock.  There  is  practically  no  indus- 
trial equipment. 

Recommendations, — i.  That  teacher  training,  the  theory  and  practice  of  gardening, 
and  simple  industrial  work  be  made  part  of  the  regular  course.^ 

2.  That  the  system  of  accounting  be  improved  and  the  books  audited  annually  by 
an  accredited  accountant. 

Date  of  visit:  March,  1914. 

PHILLIPS  UNrVERSITY.' 

President :  W.  R.  Banks." 

A  secondary  school  with  small  elementary  enrollment,  hampered  by  a  complicated 
curriculum. 

The  school  was  founded  in  1895  by  the  Texas  Conference  of  the  Colored  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church.  Its  name  was  afterwards  changed  from  Phillips  Academy  to  Texas 
College,  and  recently  to  Phillips  University.  It  is  controlled  and  supported  by  a  board 
of  17  colored  trustees  elected  by  the  conferences. 

Attendance. — Total,  no;  elementary  35,  secondary  75  (3  reporting  college  subjects), 
male  38,  female  72;  boarders,  82. 

Teachers  and  workers. — ^Total,  10;  all  colored;  male  6,  female  4;  elementary  3,  aca- 
denuc  3,  music  i,  sewing  i,  typewriting  i,  matron  i. 

Organization. — Elementary:  The  three  upper  grades  are  fairly  well  taught. 

1  See  recommendations  in  summary  chapter,  p.  a  2. 

*  Formerly  Texas  College. 

*  Blected  since  date  of  visit.    It  is  reported  that  the  new  administration  is  simplifying  the  courses. 
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Secondary:  The  secondary  work  is  divided  by  a  confusing  arrangement  into  three 
courses — college  preparatory,  with  38  pupils;  academic,  with  21;  and  normal,  with  13. 
Three  pupils  were  in  so-called  college  subjects.  The  principal  subjects  are:  Latin,  3  or 
4  years;  Greek,  in  the  college  preparatory,  2  years;  English,  i  to  4  years;  mathematics, 
4;  elementary  science,  iK  to  3;  history,  i;  Bible,  yi;  psychology  and  education,  iK; 
and  a  little  agriculture,  sewing,  music,  and  typewriting.  It  is  apparent  that  this  elaborate 
program  of  subjects  is  wasteful,  if  not  impossible  for  the  small  teaching  force. 

Financial,  1914-1^. — No  systematic  books  were  kept  at  the  time  of  visit,  and  no 
facts  concerning  the  finances  for  191 2-1 3  or  191 3-1 4  were  available.  The  new  president 
gives  the  following  as  the  more  important  financial  items  for  the  year  19 14-15: 

Income,  excluding  noneducational  receipts $3, 765 

Expenditures,  less  noneducational  receipts 7, 17a 

Indebtedness 15, 000 

Value  of  plant 70>  000 

Sources  of  income:  Church  conferences  and  collections,  $3,500;  tuition  and  fees, 
$265.  The  noneducational  receipts,  were  from  the  boarding  department  and  amounted 
to  $2,750. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Supplies  for  boarding  department,  $3,728;  teachers*  salaries, 
$3,150;  fuel,  light,  and  water,  $816;  repairs,  $78;  other  expenses,  $2,150. 

Indebtedness:  Of  the  indebtedness,  $3,500  was  money  borrowed  to  meet  current 
expenses  and  the  remainder  was  in  old  debts  for  buildings  and  other  purposes.  The 
entire  property  is  mortgaged. 

Plant. — Land:  Estimated  value,  $12,000.  The  land  comprises  100  acres,  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  from  town.  None  of  the  land  is  cultivated  by  the  school,  but  the  farm 
of  65  acres  is  rented  out.     The  other  land  is  used  for  campus  and  grounds. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $53,000.  Phillips  Hall,  a  large  four-story  brick  build- 
ing, value  $30,000,  contains  girls'  dormitory,  dining  hall,  and  domestic-science  depart- 
ment. The  boys'  dormitory,  value  $15,000,  is  a  good  three-story  brick  structure  recently 
erected.  There  are  several  small  frame  structures,  used  for  classrooms,  school  store,  and 
other  purposes. 

Movable  equipment :  Estimated  value,  $5,000.  Of  this,  $4,000  is  in  furniture;  $500 
in  farm  equipment  and  live  stock ;  $500  in  water  tanks  and  heaters. 

Recommendations. — i .  That  the  organization  be  simplified.  The  secondary  depart- 
ment should  comprise  one  main  course,  including  such  studies  as  teacher  training, 
elementary  science,  history,  social  studies,  physiology,  and  sanitation,  and  other  subjects 
should  be  arranged  on  a  limited  elective  system. 

2.  That  the  theory  and  practice  of  gardening  and  simple  industrial  training  be 
introduced.* 

3.  That  a  system  of  accounting  adjusted  to  the  needs  of  the  school  be  installed  and 
the  books  audited  annually  by  an  accredited  accountant. 

Date  of  visit:  March,  1914. 

^  See  recommendations  in  summary  chapter,  p.  aa. 
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TARRANT  COUNTY. 

The  population  is  32.5  per  cent  rural.  There  are  no  private  schools  in  the  county 
outside  of  the  city  of  Fort  Worth. 

FORT  WORTH. 

White.  Negro. 

Population,  1910 59, 960  13,  aSo 

Children  6  to  14  years  of  age,  1910 9, 394  i,  956 

Teachers'  salaries  in  public  schools,  1914-15 $347, 244  $19, 243 

Teachers'  salaries  per  child  6  to  14  in  city $26. 32  $9.  84 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910 i.  9  12 

There  are  19  schools  for  white  pupils  and  8  for  colored.  The  number  of  teachers 
i3  335  in  white  schools  and  38  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance  is  9,523 
white  pupils  and  1,424  colored  pupils. 

These  statistics  indicate  that  the  public-school  accommodations  for  colored  people 
in  Fort  Worth  are  fairly  satisfactory.  In  addition  to  the  elementary  schools,  a  good 
public  high  school  is  provided.  As  far  as  the  local  situation  is  concerned,  the  Fort  Worth 
Industrial  and  Mechanical  College  is  not  needed.  It  could,  however,  be  developed  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  pupils  who  come  from  the  surrounding  rural  schools. 

FORT  WORTH  PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Principal :  T.  H.  Tabb. 

A  city  high  school  doing  four  years  of  secondary  work,  including  industrial  training. 
The  seven  elementary  grades  are  taught  in  the  same  building. 

AUendance, — Secondary,  133;  male  39,  female  94.  The  elementary  enrollment 
was  547. 

Teachers. — Secondary,  6;  all  colored;  male  4,  female  2.  There  were  15  teachers 
for  the  elementary  grades.    The  teachers  are  fairly  well  prepared  for  their  work. 

Organization, — Secondary:  The  high  school  subjects  are:  Mathematics,  4  years; 
English^  4;  Latin,  2^;  German,  i;  physical  geography,  }4]  physics,  i;  chemistry,  i; 
history,  4;  manual  training,  2}4\  domestic  science  and  art,  2>^.  The  classes  are  divided 
into  sections  and  the  half-year  promotion  plan  is  followed.  Many  of  the  pupils,  espe- 
cially the  girls,  take  music  in  addition  to  the  required  subjects. 

Industrial :  In  the  seventh  grade  three  45-minute  periods  a  week  are  given  to  in- 
dustrial work.  This  is  increased  to  five  45-minute  periods  a  week  in  the  eighth  grade  and 
above.     Sewing  is  handicapped  by  lack  of  space. 

Plant. — Estimated  value,  $68,000.  Land:  Estimated  value,  $10,000.  The  school 
site  occupies  a  city  block.  Land  located  three  blocks  away  from  the  school  is  rented 
for  garden  purposes,  but  no  school  gardening  was  being  done  at  the  time  of  visit. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $50,000.  The  main  brick  building,  where  the  high 
school  work  is  done,  is  a  three-story  structure  with  a  large  auditorium,  and  is  among 
the  best  high  school  buildings  in  the  State.    There  are  also  two  frame  buildings. 

Movable  equipment :  Estimated  value,  $8,000.  Most  of  the  equipment  is  in  desks 
and  industrial  apparatus. 

Date  of  visit:  November,  191 5. 
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FORT  WORTH  EMDUSTRIAL  AND  MECHANICAL  COLLEGE. 

President :  M.  J.  Johnson. 

A  school  of  elementary  and  secondary  grade.  The  school  was  founded  as  Heame 
Academy  in  1881  and  the  present  name  was  adopted  in  1909.  It  is  owned  and  controlled 
by  the  Baptist  Missionary  and  Educational  Convention  of  Texas. 

Attendance. — ^Total,  102;  elementary  66,  secondary  36;  male  43,  female  59; 
boarders,  66. 

Teachers  and  workers. — ^Total,  7;  all  colored;  male  3,  female  4. 

Organization. — Elementary:  The  elementary  work  is  divided  into  primary  and 
grammar  departments.  The  primary  department,  embracing  the  first  four  grades, 
enrolls  practically  no  pupils.  The  grammar  grades  are  fairly  well  taught.  Some 
instruction  in  sewing  is  given. 

Secondary:  The  secondary  pupils  have  a  four-year  course  of  the  college  preparatory 
type,  including  four  years  of  Latin  and  two  of  Greek.  A  little  practice  teaching  is  done. 
The  girls  have  sewing  three  times  a  week. 

Financial^  1^12-13. — As  far  as  could  be  determined  the  more  important  items  were: 

Income,  excluding  noneducational  receipts $4, 200 

Expenditures,  less  noneducational  receipts 3, 700 

Value  of  plant 16, 500 

Sources  of  income :  Baptist  Missionary  and  Educational  Convention  of  Texas,  $3,000; 
tuition  and  fees,  $1,200.  The  noneducational  receipts  )vere  from  the  boarding  depart- 
ment and  amounted  to  approximately  $3,000. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Expenses  of  boarding  department,  $3,000;  salaries,  $2,000; 
other  expenses,  $1,700. 

Plant. — Estimated  value,  $8,000.     The  school  owns  10  acres  of  land  in  the  suburbs. 

Buildings :  Estimated  value,  $7,500.  There  are  three  two-story  frame  buildings  and 
a  cottage  on  the  grounds.     The  rooms  are  fairly  well  kept  but  the  buildings  need  repair. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $1,000.  The  equipment  consists  of  furni- 
ture for  classrooms  and  dormitories. 

Recommendation. — ^That  the  Baptists  of  Texas  increase  the  support  of  this  institution 
and  adapt  its  work  to  the  needs  of  students  from  the  rural  communities  and  small  towns 
of  this  part  of  the  State,  or  combine  it  with  one  of  the  other  Baptist  schools  of  the  State. 

Date  of  visit:  April,  1914. 

TRAVIS  COUNTY. 

White.  Negro. 

Population,  1910 40, 130  15, 473 

Children  6  to  14  year?  of  age,  1910 7, 625  3, 486 

Teachers'  salaries  in  public  schools,  1909-10 $89. 364  $21. 932 

Teachers'  salaries  per  child  6  to  14  in  county $11. 71  |6. 19 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910 5.  2  21.  i 

The  rural  population  is  46.3  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  average  attendance,  ac- 
cording to  the  1910  census,  is  5,344  white  pupils  and  2,377  colored  pupils. 

These  statistics  indicate  the  need  for  increased  public  school  facilities.  A  rural 
high  school  is  maintained  at  Manor  which  is  doing  good  work.  The  St.  John's  Orphanage 
and  Industrial  School  operates  a  day  school  with  a  six  months'  term.  This  institution 
is  described  in  the  stunmary  of  special  institutions  for  Texas. 
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MANOR. 

CIAYTON  INDUSTRIAL  fflGH  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  J.  E.  Clayton. 

A  school  of  elementary  and  secondary  grade  selected  as  a  central  training  institu- 
tion to  provide  additional  facilities  for  the  colored  children  of  the  county. 

Attendance, — ^Total,  208;  elementary  174,  secondary  34;  male  96,  female  112. 

Teachers. — ^Total,  6;  all  colored;  male  i,  female  5. 

Organization, — Elementary:  The  seven  elementary  grades  are  well  taught. 

Secondary:  The  three  years  of  high  school  include  the  usual  subjects,  with  some 
training  in  methods  and  school  management. 

Industrial:  All  pupils  above  the  third  grade  have  seven  hours  a  week  of  industrial 
work.  The  courses  include  cooking,  sewing,  and  a  little  manual  training.  The  work  in 
gardening,  canning,  and  care  of  farm  animals  is  well  conducted. 

Financialy  IQ14-15. — The  income  amounted  to  $2,511,  of  which  $1,664  was  from 
public  funds,  $500  from  the  Slater  Fund,  and  $347  from  other  sources.  Of  the  income 
$2,120  was  expended  for  salaries  and  $78  for  current  expenses. 

Plant, — Estimated  value,  $4,080.  The  plant  consists  of  half  an  acre  of  land,  value 
$250;  a  seven-room  building,  value  $2,750;  and  equipment  valued  at  $1,080. 

RecommendaHon. — ^That  the  work  be  encouraged  and  facilities  provided,  as  the  need 
appears,  for  a  boarding  department,  increased  secondary  work,  and  teacher  training. 

Date  of  visit:  December,  191 5. 

AUSTIN.  Wkiiit,  Negro. 

Foptilatioa,  19x0 .' 22, 366  7, 478 

Children  6  to  i4yearsof  1^,  19x0 3, 634  x,  389 

Teachers' salaries  in  public  schools,  X9X4-15 I99, 607  $x6, 018 

Teachers'  salaries  per  child,  6  to  14,  in  city $27. 4X  $11.  53 

Percentage  illiterate,  X9X0 4.  i  18.  8 

There  are  in  Austin  eight  schools  for  white  pupils  and  six  for  colored.  The  number 
of  teachers  is  130  in  white  schools  and  32  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance  is 
4,174  white  pupils  and  1,352  colored  pupils. 

In  addition  to  the  elementary  school  facilities  a  fairly  good  city  high  school  is 
provided.  As  rapidly  as  possible  the  private  schools  should  discontinue  the  lower 
elementary  grades  and  center  their  energies  on  secondary,  industrial,  and  teacher- 
training  courses.  The  authorities  of  Samuel  Huston  College  and  Tillotson  College  should 
agree  to  combine  the  college  work  of  the  two  institutions  at  one  place.  This  would 
enable  both  institutions  to  develop  more  fully  their  secondary  departments. 

AUSTIN  PUBUC  fflGH  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  L.  C  Anderson. 

A  city  high  school  oflFering  four  years  of  secondary  work  with  some  industrial  train- 
ing.   The  sixth  and  seventh  grades  are  in  the  same  building. 

Attendance. — Secondary,  82;  male  25,  female  57.  There  were  222  pupils  in  the 
sixth  and  seventh  grades. 

Teachers. — Secondary,  2;  both  colored.  Three  others  give  part  time.  There  are 
three  teachers  for  the  sixth  and  seventh  grades. 

Organization. — Secondary:  The  secondary  subjects  are:  English,  5  years;  mathe- 
matics, 5;  Latin,  4;  elementary  science,  2K;  history,  5;  civics,  X;  manual  training,  2. 
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Industrial:  Simple  manual  training  is  provided  for  boys,  and  there  is  also  some 

gardening.    Cooking  is  the  only  industrial  course  for  girls,  but  this  is  exceptionally 

well  taught.    Lunches  are  served  to  the  students  every  day  at  a  cost  of  5  cents  apiece. 

.•   Plant, — Estimated  value,  $28,000.     Land:  Estimated  value,  $5,000.     A  large  lot 

is  used  for  school  grounds  and  another  lot  50  by  170  feet  for  the  school  garden. 

Building. — Estimated  value,  $21,000.  The  building  is  a  modem  brick  structure. 
Two  large  basement  rooms  are  practically  unused. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $2,000.     Excellent  equipment  is  provided. 

SAMUEL  HUSTON  COLLEGE. 

President:  J.  W.  Frasier.^ 

A  school  of  secondary  grade  with  a  large  elementary  enrollment  and  a  few  pupils  in 
college  studies.  The  management  has  won  the  confidence  of  white  and  colored  people, 
but  the  efiFort  to  maintain  college  classes  limits  the  development  of  other  departments. 
The  Eliza  Dee  Industrial  Home  for  girls  is  maintained  in  connection  with  the  institution. 

The  institution  was  founded  in  1900  by  President  Lovinggood,  and  it  is  owned  and 
supervised  by  the  Freedmen's  Aid  Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

Attendance. — Total,  377;  elementary  267,  secondary  92,  in  college  studies  18; 
boarders,  150.  Of  the  pupils  above  the  seventh  grade,  55  were  male  and  63  female; 
18  were  from  Austin,  97  from  other  places  in  Texas,  and  3  from  other  States;  51  were 
from  farm  homes.     The  reported  enrollment  for  the  year  was  405. 

Teachers  and  workers. — Total,  17;  all  colored;  male  8,  female  9;  elementary  5, 
academy  6  (5  reporting  part  time  to  college),  industrial  i,  music  i,  commercial  i, 
matrons  2,  laundry  i.* 

Organization. — Elementary:  The  eight  grades  with  large  enrollment  are  in  crowded 
classrooms. 

Secondary:  The  secondary  work  is  given  in  two  four-year  courses,  "college  pre- 
paratory," with  44  pupils,  and  "normal''  with  48  pupils.  The  college  preparatory  in- 
cludes: Latin,  4  years;  Greek  or  Spanish,  2;  mathematics,  3;  English,  2}4;  history  and 
civics,  2 ;  elementary  science,  2}^ ;  physiology,  i ;  Bible,  i .  The  normal  course  includes : 
Latin,  2  years;  mathematics,  3 ;  history  and  civics,  2 ;  English,  3 ;  physiology,  i ;  Bible,  X ; 
agriculture,  i ;  science,  i}4.  Psychology  and  pedagogy  are  taught  in  the  junior  and  senior 
years,  and  in  the  senior  year  methods  and  review  occupy  practically  the  whole  course. 
The  teaching  force  of  six,  already  heavily  burdened  with  secondary  courses,  is  entirely 
inadequate  for  the  college  work  attempted. 

Industrial:  The  boys'  industrial  work,  with  the  exception  of  tailoring,  has  been 
abandoned.  Recently  an  industrial  building  was  erected,  but  it  is  now  used  for  music, 
science,  and  the  elementary  classes  crowded  out  of  the  main  building  by  the  higher 
classes.  Cooking  and  sewing  are  effectively  taught  at  the  Eliza  Dee  Home,  which  is 
across  the  street  from  the  school. 

Financial,  1912-13. — ^The  accounts  are  kept  carefully  in  accordance  with  the  system 

of  the  Freedmen's  Aid  Society.    The  more  important  items  were: 

Income,  excluding  noneducational  receipts $14, 803 

Expenditures,  less  noneducational  receipts zz,  706 ' 

Value  of  plant 96, 000 

^  Elected  since  date  of  visit.  *  Workers  at  Bliza  Dee  Home  are  not  included. 
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Income:  Donations,  $6,321;  Freedmen's  Aid  Society,  $4,429;  tuition  and  fees, 
$4,053.  The  noneducational  receipts  amounted  to  $14,375,  of  which  $11,391  was  from 
the  boarding  department,  $1,982  from  the  shops,  and  $1,002  from  books  sold. 

Expenditures:  Supplies  for  boarding  department,  $11,662;  salaries,  $8,244;  shop 
equipment,  $2,604;  books  to  be  sold,  $2,079;  repairs,  $721 ;  piano  and  t3rpewriter,  $445; 
student  aid,  $222 ;  other  expenses,  $24.  The  unexpended  balance  for  the  year  amounted 
to  $3,197. 

Plant, — Land:  Estimated  value,  $23,000.  The  school  owns  a  dty  block  and  several 
lots,  together  with  about  8  acres  outside  the  dty  limits.  A  part  of  the  land  is  used  for 
truck  garden. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $65,000.  There  are  three  neat  brick  buildings.  The 
main  building,  four  stories  high,  is  used  for  administration,  chapel,  dining  room,  and 
girls'  dormitory.  The  boys*  dormitory,  four  stories  high,  is  of  good,  simple  design. 
The  laundry  building  is  a  frame  structure  two  stories  high.  Across  the  street  from  the 
main  building  is  a  frame  building  used  for  girls'  dormitory. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $8,000.  Of  this,  $5,000  was  in  furniture, 
$1,400  in  shop  equipment,  $900  in  library  books  and  fixtures,  $450  in  farm  equipment 
and  live  stock,  $250  in  sdendfic  apparatus. 

Recommendations, — i.  That  the  effort  to  maintain  college  classes  be  deferred  until 
the  secondary  and  industrial  departments  are  adequatdy  supplied  with  teachers  and 
equipment.^ 

2.  That  more  provision  be  made  for  the  training  of  teachers  and  spedal  emphasis 
placed  on  the  preparation  of  teachers  for  rural  schools. 

Date  of  visit:  April,  1914. 

ELIZA  DEE  INDUSTRIAL  HOME  OF  SAMUEL  HUSTON  COLLEGE, 

Superintendent:  Miss  Clara  King. 

A  home  school  for  girls  maintained  and  managed  by  the  Woman's  Home  Missionary 
Sodety  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  connection  with  Samud  Huston  College. 

Attendance, — ^Total,  15;  all  boarders. 

Teachers, — Total,  3;  white  i,  colored  2. 

Organization. — Besides  the  domestic  training  given  the  15  girls  boarding  in  the 
home,  courses  in  cooking,  sewing,  and  dressmaking  are  provided  in  Samud  Huston 
College. 

Financial,  1^1^14, — The  income  amounted  to  $1,387,  practically  all  from  the 
Woman's  Home  Missionary  Sodety.  The  entire  sum  was  used  for  salaries  and  running 
expenses. 

Plant, — Estimated  value,  $6,000.  The  plant  consists  of  about  half  an  acre  of  land, 
a  two-story  frame  building,  and  fairly  good  furniture  and  domestic  sdence  equipment. 
The  building  is  neatly  kept. 

Recommendation, — ^That  the  work  be  encouraged  and  made  a  more  vital  part  of 
Samuel  Huston  College. 

Date  of  visit:  April,  1914. 

Austin  statement,  p.  593. 
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TILLOTSON  COLLEGE. 

President:  I.  M.  Agard.* 

A  school  of  secondary  grade  with  a  few  pupils  in  college  classes  and  a  large  ele- 
mentary enrollment.  It  has  a  large  plant  and  an  equipment  for  simple  industrial 
courses.     The  teachers  are  well  trained. 

The  school  was  founded  in  1877  and  opened  in  1881  by  the  Americsm  Missionary 
Association  of  the  Congregational  Church.  It  is  owned  and  maintained  by  that  asso* 
dation  and  controlled  by  a  board  of  trustees. 

Attendance, — ^Total,  223;  elementary  135,  secondary  70,  in  college  classes  18;  male 
95,  female  128;  boarders,  139.  There  were  a  few  special  students.  Of  the  pupils  above 
the  seventh  grade,  33  were  from  Austin,  53  from  other  places  in  Texas,  and  2  from  other 
States.    The  reported  enrollment  for  the  year  was  314. 

Teachers  and  workers. — ^Total,  20;  white  14,  colored  6;  male  7,  female  13;  grades  4, 
academic  7,  music  3,  girls'  industries  2,  boys'  industries  2,  matron  i,  Bible  i. 

Organization, — Elementary :  The  four  upper  elementary  grades  are  well  taught. 
-  Secondary:  The  secondary  work  is  arranged  in  groups  of  required  and  elective 
subjects.  The  subjects  required  of  all  are:  English,  3  years;  mathematics,  3;  elemen- 
tary sciences,  3>^;  civics,  }4;  Bible,  i;  music,  X-  Thirty-three  pupils  elected  Latin, 
8  education,  8  ethics,  15  physics,  7  history,  3  commercial  subjects,  2  chemistry,  i  Greek. 
It  is  tmfortunate  that  the  emphasis  is  on  mathematics  in  the  required  group  and  on 
Latin  in  the  elective. 

College  classes:  The  college  work  consists  of  advanced  English,  ancient  languages, 
and  mathematics,  with  limited  courses  in  economics,  Bible,  logic,  and  biology.  The 
teaching  force  and  equipment  are  too  limited  to  attempt  college  work. 

Industrial:  Cooking  and  sewing  are  taught  by  well-trained  teachers.  The  equip- 
ment for  manual  courses  is  ample,  but  the  teachers  have  had  only  slight  training  for 
the  work.    The  courses  are  required  through  the  ninth  grade. 

Financial^  191^-14- — ^The  financial  management  is  under  the  control  of  the  Amer- 
ican Missionary  Association.  A  simple  and  effective  system  of  accounts  has  been 
installed  recently.     The  more  important  items  for  the  year  were: 

Income,  excluding  noneducatlonal  receipts $ia,  792 

Expenditures,  less  noneducational  receipts 12, 792 

Value  of  plant 103, 500 

Sources  of  income:  American  Missionarv  Association,  $8,581;  tuition  and  fees, 
$2,693;  donations,  $1,064;  other  sources,  $454.  The  noneducatlonal  receipts  amotmted 
to  $7,618,  of  which  $6,635  was  from  the  boarding  department  and  $983  from  farm  and 
other  sales. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Salaries,  $6,964;  supplies  for  boarding  department,  $6,217; 
other  supplies,  $1,930;  heat,  light,  and  water,  Si 55;  equipment  $966;  repairs,  $850; 
student  aid  and  labor,  $775;  outside  labor,  $22;  other  expenses,  $1,531- 

PlarU, — ^Land:  Estimated  value,  $25,000.  The  land  comprises  22  acres  of  desirable 
property  on  the  edge  of  town.     None  of  the  land  is  used  for  instruction  in  agriculture. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $70,000.  There  are  foiu:  lai^ge  buildings  and  two 
smaller  structures.    The  main  building,  used  for  classrooms,  administration,  and  boj^' 

1  White. 
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dormitory,  is  a  brick  structure  four  stories  high;  the  girls'  dormitory  is  a  brick  building 
three  stories  high;  the  new  administration  building  and  the  industrial  building  are  of 
concrete-block  construction;  two  small  two-story  frame  buildings  are  used  for  laundry 
and  other  purposes.  The  buildings  are  without  adequate  fire  protection  and  some  of 
the  bo)rs'  rooms  are  poorly  kept. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $8,500.  Of  this,  $5,000  was  in  furniture, 
$2,000  in  shop  equipment,  and  $1,500  in  library  books  and  fixtures,  scientific  apparatus, 
and  other  equipment. 

Recommendations, — i .  That  increased  emphasis  be  given  to  teacher  training,  history, 
and  elementary  science.  The  maintenance  of  college  classes  should  not  be  allowed  to 
interfere  with  these  necessary  subjects.^ 

2.  That  the  theory  and  practice  of  gardening  be  made  part  of  the  r^^ular  course. 

3.  That  the  supervision  of  bo)rs'  dormitory  be  more  effective. 
Date  of  visit:  April,  1914. 

WALKER  COUNTY. 

Population,  1910 7, 699  8, 36a 

Oiildren  6  to  14  years  of  age,  1910 z,  706  2, 116 

Teachers'  salaries  in  public  schoob,  1909-10 $22, 259  $xo,  032 

Teachers'  salaries  per  child  6  to  14  ia  county $13. 04  $4-74 

Percents^  illiterate,  1910 4.  2  '26. 9 

The  entire  population  is  rural.  The  average  attendance,  according  to  the  census  of 
1910,  is  1,149  white  pupils  and  1,271  colored  pupils. 

These  statistics  indicate  the  need  for  increased  public  school  facilities.  The 
Houston  Industrial  and  Training  School  could  be  developed  as  a  central  institution  to 
supplement  the  training  given  in  the  rural  schools  of  the  county. 

HUNTSVILLE. 

HOUSTON  INDUSTWAL  AND  TRAINmO  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  S.  W.  Houston. 

An  elementary  day  school  doing  fairly  good  work,  with  poor  equipment.  There  are 
a  few  secondary  pupils  in  attendance.  The  school  was  begun  in  19 10  and  is  owned  and 
controlled  by  a  local  board  of  white  and  colored  trustees. 

Attendance, — ^Total,  227;  elementary  200,  secondary  27. 

Teachers. — ^Total,  5;  all  colored;  male  2,  female  3. 

Organization, — ^Ten  grades  are  covered.  Instruction  in  cooking,  sewing,  basketry, 
carpentry,  and  simple  agriculture  is  provided. 

Financial,  igij-14, — The  income  amounted  to  $2,210,  of  which  $945  was  from 
public  funds,  $715  from  the  Jeanes  and  Slater  Funds,  $485  from  rallies  and  subscription, 
and  $70  from  tuition.  Of  the  income  $1,660  was  expended  for  salaries  and  $550  for 
running  expenses. 

Plant. — Estimated  value,  $6,000.  The  plant  consists  of  59  acres  of  land,  two 
2-story  frame  buildings,  a  small  shop,  and  equipment  valued  at  $500. 

Recommendations. — i.  That  the  school  be  developed  as  a  county  training  school. 

1  See  statement  tmder  Austin,  p.  593. 
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2.  That  teacher  training  and  the  theory  and  practice  of  gardening  be  made  part  of 
the  regular  course. 

Date  of  visit:  March,  191 4. 

WALLER  COUNTY. 

White.  Nesro. 

Population,  1910 5, 426  6,  712 

Childrea  6  to  14  years  of  age,  1910 i,  133  i,  632 

Teachers*  salaries  in  public  schools,  1909-10 $10, 317  $9, 405 

Teachers'  salaries  per  child  6  to  14  in  county $9. 10  $5-  76 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910 2.  5  32.  2 

The  entire  population  is  rural.  The  average  attendance,  according  to  the  1910 
census,  is  788  white  pupils  and  938  colored  pupils. 

PRAIRIE  VIEW. 

PRAIRIE  VIEW  NORMAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  COLLEGE. 

Principal:  I.  M.  Terrell.* 

A  school  of  secondary  grade  with  one  elementary  class.  Over  two-thirds  of  the 
pupils  are  girls.  The  school  has  extensive  industrial  and  agricultural  equipment,  but 
the  work  has  suffered  from  ineffective  organization. 

The  institution  is  owned  by  the  State  and  supported  partly  by  the  State  and  partly 
by  the  Federal  funds  for  agricultural  and  mechanical  education.  It  was  founded  in 
1879  and  is  controlled  by  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
College  of  Texas  through  a  special  committee. 

Attendance. — Total,  552;  elementary  115,  secondary  437;  male  130,  female  422; 
all  boarders.  Practically  all  the  pupils  were  from  Texas.  Of  the  505  reporting  home 
address,  265  were  from  city  homes  and  240  from  farm  homes.  The  reported  enrollment 
for  the  year  was  700.     The  proportion  of  male  students  has  recently  increased. 

Teachers  and  workers. — ^Total,  46;  all  colored;  male  31,  female  15;  academic 
teachers  15,  music  2,  agriculture  4,  boys'  industries  11,  girls'  industries  6,  matrons  2, 
other  workers  6.  Of  the  29  reporting  place  of  training,  11  were  trained  at  Prairie 
View.     Some  of  the  teachers  are  poorly  prepared. 

Organization. — ^All  pupils  are  expected  to  spend  3  hours  a  day  in  agriculture  or 
industry.  The  organization  of  the  academic  work  into  four  classes  is  commendably 
simple. 

Elementary:  The  first  year  class  includes  United  States  history,  physical  geography, 
arithmetic,  grammar,  and  industrial  courses.  The  ages  of  the  pupils  range  from  13  to 
20  years. 

Secondary:  The  secondary  work  is  done  in  the  three  upper  grades  of  the  "normal" 
course.  The  subjects  are:  Algebra,  i  year;  rhetoric,  i;  drawing,  i;  psychology,  %'; 
education  and  management,  i;  history,  i;  elementary  science,  2.  While  the  selection 
of  subjects  is  simple  and  intelligent,  there  are  too  many  courses  running  only  12  or  24 
weeks.     No  practice  teaching  is  reported  and  the  subject  of  hygiene  is  neglected. 

Industrial:  Most  of  the  pupils  have  three  45-minute  periods  a  week  of  industrial 
work.     The  small  number  of  special- trades  pupils  take  from  25  to  30  hours  per  week  in 

^  Appointed  since  date  of  visit. 
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the  shops.  The  trades,  with  the  number  of  pupils  enrolled,  were:  Blacksmithing, 
five;  printing,  one;  carpentry,  three;  tailoring,  four;  broom  making,  four.  Shoemaking 
and  hat  making  are  also  taught.  The  work  in  blacksmithing  and  carpentry  is  of  a 
distinctly  practical  nature.  The  tailoring  department  spends  a  large  part  of  its  time 
making  school  uniforms.  The  printing  and  broom- making  departments  are  engaged  in 
commercial  work.  The  condition  of  the  buildings  indicated  little  practical  repair  work 
done  by  the  carpenters. 

The  girls'  industries  were  handled  by  six  teachers.  The  work  in  plain  sewing  and 
dressmaking  was  good.  Some  work  in  millinery  was  done.  The  girls  are  also  admitted 
to  the  courses  on  broom  and  mattress  making. 

Agriculture:  One  teacher  and  three  helpers  have  charge  of  the  instruction  and 
practical  work.  About  365  acres  are  cultivated.  The  farm  equipment  and  live  stock 
are  ample.  Only  28  pupils  are  specializing  in  agriculture.  No  general  course  for  all 
pupils  is  reported. 

Financial,  1912-13, — ^The  accounts  are  kept  on  a  simple  cash  basis.*  There  is  no 
separate  record  of  departmental  transactions.  No  inventory  had  been  taken  of  the 
movable  property.  A  cumbersome  requisition  system  for  purchasing  supplies,  which 
entailed  unnecessary  expense  and  loss  of  time  and  labor,  was  in  use.  As  far  as  can  be 
determined  the  more  important  items  for  191 2-1 3  were  as  follows: 

Income,  excluding  noneducational  receipts $49, 985 

Expenditures,  less  noneducational  receipts 58, 448 

Value  of  plant 237, 200 

Sources  of  income:  State  appropriations,  $37,485;  Federal  funds,  $12,500.  The 
noneducational  receipts  amounted  to  $97,757,  of  which  $92,183  was  from  board  and 
tmiforms  (the  items  could  not  be  shown  separately),  and  $5,574  from  the  farm.  The 
State  legislature  appropriated  $40,000  during  the  year  to  make  up  the  deficit  and  to 
pay  off  the  indebtedness. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Salaries,  $36,895;  material  and  supplies,  including  food  stuffs 
for  boarding  department,  $36,461 ;  student  labor,  $27,435 ;  fuel,  light,  and  water,  $14,769; 
** maintenance"  and  "contingent**  expenses,  $9,871;  repairs,  $8,395;  uniforms,  $7,601; 
equipment  for  shops,  farm,  and  boarding  department,  $7,113;  outside  labor,  $6,400; 
advertising  and  printing,  $661 ;  improvement  of  roads  and  groimds,  $604. 

Plant. — Land:  Estimated  value,  $36,250.  The  land  comprises  about  1,400  acres, 
of  which  45  acres  are  in  campus,  365  acres  in  the  farm,  and  over  900  acres  in  pasture 
and  grazing  land.  Effort  has  been  made  to  improve  the  general  appearance  of  the 
campus. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $150,000.  There  are  12  large  buildings  and  18  others  of 
various  sizes,  including  a  number  of  small  cottages  and  bams.  The  more  important  are: 
The  main  building,  three-story  brick,  containing  chapel,  offices,  classroom,  and  library; 
five  girls'  dormitories,  of  which  three  are  three-story  brick  structures  and  two  are  one-story 
frame;  the  trades  building,  a  two-story  brick;  and  the  science  building,  a  two-story 
frame.  The  buildings  were  in  poor  condition  and  the  dormitory  rooms  unclean  and 
disorderly. 

1  Improveiiients  in  the  system  ate  repocted. 
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Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $50,950,  as  follows:  Farm  equipment  and 
live  stock,  $21,000;  shop  equipment,  $17,100;  furniture,  $7,400;  books  in  library,  $2,500; 
scientific  apparatus,  $2,000;  current  assets,  $950. 

Recommendations, — i.  That  the  organization  be  made  more  effective. 

2.  That  effort  be  made  to  increase  the  attendance  of  young  men  so  that  it  at 
least  equals  the  number  of  yoxmg  women.  To  this  end  the  dormitory  facilities  for 
young  men  should  be  improved. 

3.  That  inventories  of  all  school  property  be  made,  a  system  of  accounting  adapted 
to  the  needs  of  the  institution  installed,  and  the  books  audited  annually  by  an  accred- 
ited accountant. 

4.  That  a  course  in  agriculture  and  practical  work  in  gardening  be  made  a  part  of 
the  general  curriculum. 

5.  That  the  curriculum  provide  for  a  thorough  study  of  hygiene  and  its  appUca- 
tions  to  dormitories  and  dining  room. 

6.  That  cooperation  be  estabUshed  between  the  dining  room  and  the  domestic 
science  department. 

7.  That  practice  teaching  be  included  in  the  training  of  teachers. 
Dates  of  visits:  April,  1914;  March,  1915. 

SMALLER  BAPTIST  SCHOOLS. 

Besides  Bishop  College,  which  is  aided  by  the  American  Baptist  Home  Mission 
Society,  there  are  13  Baptist  schools  and  an  orphanage  reported  in  Texas.  Three  are 
owned  and  encouraged  by  the  Baptist  General  Convention.  These  three,  with  Fort 
Worth  Industrial  College  and  East  Texas  Academy,  are  discussed  in  the  county  sum- 
maries. Two  others  were  visited  and  are  described  below.  The  other  six  schools  are 
listed  at  the  end  of  this  summary. 

LEON  COUNTY— OAKWOOD. 
BOYD  INSTITUTE. 

Principal:  J.  D.  Hill. 

A  poorly  managed  elementaiy  school.  Though  it  is  owned  by  the  local  Baptist  Association  the 
former  principal  had  taken  away  all  the  furniture  and  farm  products,  leaving  the  school  in  a  disorganized 
condition.  The  60  pupils  were  taught  by  four  teachers.  The  income  amounted  to  appioximately 
$2,500,  all  of  which  was  from  the  Baptist  Association  and  tuition.  The  plant,  estimated  value  $2,000, 
consisted  of  60  acres  of  land,  three  frame  buildings,  and  equipment  valued  at  $300. 

Recommendation. — That  the  school  be  reorganized  and  continued  so  long  as  the  public  schools  are 
inadequate. 

Date  of  visit:  March,  1914. 

WASHINGTON  COUNTY— BRENHAM. 

BRENHAM  NORMAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  COLLEGE. 

Principal:  D.  Porter. 

A  school  of  elementary  grade,  with  a  few  pupils  in  secondary  subjects.  Most  of  the  pupils  board 
at  the  school.  The  teaching  is  poorly  done  and  the  plant  is  in  bad  repair.  The  school  was  foxmded 
in  1905  by  the  local  Baptist  Association  and  is  owned  and  controlled  by  that  body.  There  were  8 
teachers  and  107  pupils.  Some  work  in  cooking,  sewing,  agriculttire,  and  blacksmithing  is  done, 
but  pupils  are  not  required  to  take  these  courses.  There  were  practically  no  financial  accounts,  but 
the  principal  estimated  that  of  the  $2,500  income  $400  was  from  the  association  and  the  remainder  fiom 
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board  and  tuitloa.    The  plant,  estimated  value  $7,000,  oonsists  of  about  12  acres  of  land,  4  frame  bulld- 
ingSi  and  equipment  worth  about  $400. 

Recommendation, — ^That  the  school  be  combined  with  one  of  the  stranger  Baptist  schools  ol  the  State. 

Date  of  visit:  April,  19x4. 

OTHER  BAPTIST  SCHOOLS. 

In  addition  the  following  Baptist  schools  were  reported  but  not  visited.    Evidence 
indicates  that  they  are  of  only  minor  importance.     They  are  located  as  follows: 


Town. 

School. 

Dallas. 

Dallas. 

Zion  Rest  Academy. 

Houston. 

Latexo. 

Oldham  Institute. 

Je£fer9on. 

Beaumont. 

Bowen  Academy. 

Kaufman. 

Trinity. 

Hubbard  Academy. 

Bfata^rda. 

Bay  City. 

South  Texas  Academy. 

Robertson. 

Hearne. 

Hcame  Institute  Normal  and  Industrial. 

CATHOLIC  PARISH  SCHOOLS. 

There  are  six  Catholic  parish  schools  reported  in  Texas.  These  are  all  small  schools 
in  which  the  religious  interest  is  strong.  The  principal  facts  reported  concerning  them 
are  as  follows: 


Coonty. 

Town. 

ScfaooL 

Attaidancc    T( 

BMbcl 

Bexar. 

San  Antonio. 

St.  Catherine's  School. 

120 

3 

Bexar. 

San  Antonio. 

Holy  Redeemer  School. 

72 

2 

Bexar. 

San  Antonio. 

St.  Peter  Claver's  School 

"5 

2 

Coryell. 

Ames. 

Sacred  Heart  School. 

80 

3 

Galveston. 

Galveston. 

Holy  Rosary  School. 

"5 

4 

Galveston. 

Galveston. 

St.  Nicholas'  School. 

105 

3 

CHRISTIAN  CHURCH  SCHOOLS. 

Two  schools  of  the  Christian  Church  are  maintained  in  Texas.    One  of  these  schools 

Is  maintained  by  the  Christian  Woman's  Board  of  Missions  and  the  other  by  the  local 

Christian  convention. 

WOOD  COUNTY— HAWKINS. 

JARVIS  CHRISTIAN  INSTITUTE. 

Princi]>al:  J.  N.  Ervin. 

A  small  elementary  school  owned  and  maintained  by  the  Christian  Woman's  Board  of  Missions. 
According  to  the  report  of  this  board  there  were  14  pupils  and  3  colored  workers  in  1913-14. 

The  income  amomited  to  $1,712,  of  which  $z,68o  was  from  the  Christian  Woman's  Board  of  Missions 
and  $32  from  tuition  and  other  sources. 

The  plant,  estimated  value  $3,000,  consists  of  10  acres  of  land,  several  small  buildings,'  and  meaget 
equipment 

Recommendation. — ^There  is  a  present  need  for  this  school,  but  with  the  development  of  the  public 
schools  it  should  become  part  of  the  public-school  system  or  be  combined  with  one  of  the  larget 
institutions. 

ANDERSON  COUNTY— PALESTINE. 

CHRISTIAN  THEOLOGICAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  COLLEGE. 

President:  I.  S.  Q.  Hurdle. 

A  small  elementary  school  with  about  36  pupils.  Practically  all  board  at  the  school.  The  principal 
and  three  women  teachers  are  colored.     It  is  owned  by  the  Northeast  Texas  Christian  Convention. 

1 A  new  building  has  rectntly  been  erected. 
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Financial,  igij-z4, — The  inoome  for  the  year  amounted  to  $1,387  and  the  expenses  to  $1,537.  Most 
of  ^e  inoome  is  from  the  Northeast  Texas  Christian  Missionary  Convention  and  was  used  to  pay  salaries. 
Small  sums  were  received  through  tuition  and  donations.  The  indebtedness  amounted  to  $1,157,  of 
which  $937  was  on  the  building  and  the  balance  on  furniture  and  other  equipment. 

Plant. — Estimated  value,  $5,000.  The  plant  consists  of  50  acres  of  land,  two  large  and  two  small 
wood  btiildings,  and  limited  equipment  for  classrooms,  dormitories,  and  farm.  About  30  acres  of  the 
land  are  cultivated. 

Recommendation. — This  school  should  not  expect  support  except  locally  or  from  the  Northeast 
Texas  Christian  Missionary  Convention. 

Date  of  visit:  March  26,  1914. 

INDEPENDENT  SCHOOLS. 

In  addition  to  the  independent  schools  described  in  the  county  summaries  there 
are  two  small  independent  schools  in  Texas.  Both  of  these  schools  are  of  minor 
importance. 

CASS  COUNTY— AVINGER. 

AVINGER  INDUSTMAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  F.  W.  Wheeler. 

A  small  elementary  school  doing  good  work  with  limited  equipment.  It  is  taught  by  the  principal 
and  his  wife.  The  property  is  owned  by  the  principal.  The  15  pupils  are  all  below  the  sixth  grade. 
In  addition  there  were  five  special  industrial  students.  The  pupils  spend  the  morning  in  the  classnmm 
and  the  afternoon  in  industrial  work.  Cooking,  sewing,  basketry,  printing,  and  truck  gardening  are 
done.  The  income  amounted  to  approximately  $430,  of  which  $350  was  from  general  donations  and  $70 
from  tuition  and  fees.  The  plant,  estimated  value  $3,000,  consists  of  about  8  acres  of  land,  a  two-story 
frame  building,  and  equipment  valued  at  $500.  The  building  was  poorly  constructed  and  in  bad  repcur 
but  clean  and  orderly. 

Recommendation. — That  the  principal  endeavor  be  to  have  this  school  combined  with  the  public 
school  and  make  school  gardening  and  manual  training  an  effective  part  of  the  school  work. 

Date  of  visit:  March  24,  1914. 

MONTGOMERY  COUNTY-CONROE. 

CONROE  NORMAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  COLLEGE. 

President:  David  J.  Abner. 

A  school  of  elementary  grade  with  a  few  pupils  in  secondary  subjects.  Some  efforts  are  made  to  do 
industrial  work.  Because  of  the  frequent  absence  of  the  president  the  school  lacks  supervision  and 
the  work  is  poorly  organized. 

The  school  was  founded  in  1903  and  is  owned  by  a  stock  company,  the  president  owning  over  50 
per  cent  of  the  stock. 

Attendance. — Total,  50;  practically  all  elementary  boarding  pupils.  The  girls  do  sewing  and  cooking 
in  an  tmsystematic  way,  and  some  of  the  boys  work  on  the  farm,  but  the  work  is  of  little  educational 
value. 

Teachers. — Total,  8;  all  colored.    The  president  lives  in  Houston  and  spends  little  time  at  the  school. 

Financial,  jgij-J4. — ^As  far  as  could  be  determined  the  more  important  financial  items  were: 

Income,  excluding  noneducational  receipts $2, 601 

Exp>enditures,  less  noneducational  receipts 2, 601 

Value  of  plant i5»ooo 

Sources  of  income:  Tuition  and  fees,  $1,038;  Baptist  conventions  and  associations,  $428;  concerts* 
$168;  donations  and  other  sources,  $967.  The  noneducational  receipts  were  from  the  boarding  depart- 
ment and  amounted  to  $1,661. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Salaries,  $1,738;  supplies  and  expenses  of  boarding  department,  $z,66i, 
repairs,  $112;  advertising  and  soliciting,  $94;  labor,  $52;  heat  and  light,  $30;  interest  and  debt,  $575. 
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Plant. — ^Land:  Estimated  value,  $5,000.  The  school  owns  105  acres  of  land,  of  which  60  acres  are 
tmder  cultivation. 

Building^:  Estimated  value  $9,000.  There  are  two  lai^e  frame  buildings  and  several  smaller  struc- 
tures.   The  rooms  were  poorly  kept  and  the  buildings  in  need  of  repair. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value.  $1,000.  The  equipment  consists  of  simple  furniture  for 
classrooms  and  dormitories  and  a  few  farm  implements. 

Recommendation. — In  view  of  the  condition  and  management  of  this  school  it  can  not  be  recom- 
mended as  worthy  of  aid. 

Date  of  visits:  March,  1913;  March,  1914. 

PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

In  addition  to  the  eight  public  high  schools  that  have  been  described  in  the  county 
summaries,  there  are  eight  public  high  schools  in  Texas  located  in  towns  which  have  no 
private  schools.    These  high  schools  are  described  in  the  following  sketches: 

ANDERSON  COUNTY— PALESTINE. 

PALESTINE  PUBUC  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  Clarence  F.  Carr. 

A  city  high  school  offering  a  four-year  secondary  course  with  good  manual  training.  The  three 
upper  elementary  grades  are  tat^ht  in  the  same  building. 

Attendance. — Secondary,  69;  male  24,  female  45.    The  elementary  enrollment  was  82. 

Teachers. — Secondary,  2;  both  colored  men.  One  other  teacher  gives  part  time  to  the  high  school, 
and  there  are  two  full-time  teachers  for  the  elementary  grades. 

Organization, — Secondary:  The  secondary  pupils  take  history,  Latin,  English,  and  mathematics 
throughout  the  four-year  course.    Physical  geography  and  physics  are  also  offered. 

Industrial :  The  girls  do  good  work  in  cooking  and  sewing  and  the  boys  do  excellent  work  in  the  school 
garden.  Many  of  the  boys  cultivate  home  gardens.  The  time  devoted  to  industries  is  five  hours  a 
week  throughout  the  course. 

Plant. — Estimated  value,  $8,000.  The  plant  consists  of  a  quarter  of  an  acre  of  land  and  a  well- 
planned  one-story  frame  building,  together  with  classroom  and  domestic-science  equipment. 

Date  of  visit:  March,  1914. 

BELL  COUNTY— TEMPLE. 

TEMPLE  PUBUC  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  L.  J.  Lequey. 

A  small  city  high  school  offering  four  years  of  secondary  work.  The  seven  elementary  grades 
are  taught  in  the  same  building. 

Attendance. — Secondary,  38;  male  10,  female  28.    The  elementary  enrollment  was  355. 

Teachers. — Secondary,  2;  both  colored;  male  i,  female  i.  T&ere  were  six  teachers  for  the  elemen- 
tary grades. 

Organization. — ^The  four  years  of  secondary  work  are  fairly  well  done.  Latin,  English,  history,  and 
science  are  taught  thioughout  the  course.    There  is  no  industrial  training. 

Plant. — Estimated  value,  $15,000.  The  plant  consists  of  about  an  acre  of  land  and  a  tvf^o-story 
brick  building.    The  equipment  is  limited  to  classroom  furniture. 

Date  of  visit:  December,  19 15. 

I 

DALLAS  COUNTY— DALLAS. 

DALLAS  PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  W.  O.  Bundy. 

A  city  high  school  offering  four  years  of  secondary  work  with  industrial  training.  The  eight  elemen* 
tary  grades  are  taught  in  the  same  building. 

Attendance. — Secondary,  243;  male  92,  female  151.    The  elementary  enrollment  was  743. 
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Teachers. — Secondary,  is;  all  colored;  male  6,  female  6;  academic  9,  industrial,  3. 

Organiiation, — Secondary:  Two  secondary  courses  are  offered;  the  "English-manual  training" 
course,  which  enrolls  iia  pupils  and  the  "Latin-manual  training  course"  which  enrolls  131.  These 
courses  differ  mainly  in  the  substitution  of  Latin  for  manual  training.  Although  manual  training  is  not 
required  in  the  Latin-manual  training  course,  about  60  of  the  pupils  elect  it.  The  subjects  are:  English, 
3  years;  mathematics,  4;  physics,  i;  chemistry,  z;  history,  3.  To  these  subjects  the  English  course 
adds  four  years  of  manual  training  and  the  Latin  course  four  years  of  Latin. 

Plant. — Estimated  value,  $60,000.  The  plant  consists  of  about  2  acres  of  land  and  four  buildings, 
two  of  which  are  of  brick  and  two  of  frame  construction,  and  good  equipment. 

Date  of  visit:  November,  1915. 

GALVESTON  COUNTY— GALVESTON. 

GALVESTON  PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  J.  R.  Gibson. 

A  city  high  school  offering  a  four-year  secondary  course  with  good  industrial  training.  The  seven 
elementary  grades  are  taught  in  the  same  building. 

Attendance. — Secondary,  89;  male  41,  female  48.  There  were  144  pupils  enrolled  in  the  elemen- 
ary  grades. 

Teachers. — Secondary,  6;  all  colored;  male  2,  female  4.  Three  of  the  secondary  teachers  give 
part  of  their  time  to  the  elementary  grades.    There  are  three  full-time  teachers  for  the  elementary  work. 

Organization. — Secondary:  The  secondary  subjects  are:  English,  5>^  years;  mathematics,  4;  ele- 
mentary science,  3;  history,  3K;  civics,  }4\  physiology,  i.    The  work  is  well  done. 

Industrial:  Two  double  periods  a  week  are  assigned  to  domestic  science  and  art  for  girls  and  simple 
manual  training  for  boys. 

Plant. — Estimated  value,  $54,000.  The  plant  consistsof  a  city  lot  and  one  three-story  stone  building. 
Good  equipment  is  provided  and  there  is  a  school  library. 

Date  of  visit:  December,  1915. 

GRAYSON  COUNTY— DENISON. 

DENISON  PUBUC  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  W.  R.  Winn. 

A  city  high  school  offering  three  years  of  secondary  work  with  industrial  training  for  girls.  The 
elementary  grades  are  taught  in  the  same  building. 

Attendance. — Secondary,  28;  male  7,  female  21.    The  elementary  enrollment  was  311. 

Teachers. — ^Total,  2;  both  colored;  male  i,  female  i.  The  principal  devotes  his  entire  time,  and 
the  industrial  teacher  over  half  of  her  time,  to  high-school  work. 

Organisation. — Secondary:  The  subjects  are:  English,  2X  years;  mathematics,  4;  Latin,  3;  physics,. 
2;  history,  2}4',  civics,  i>^. 

Industrial:  There  is  no  industrial  training  for  boys.  Sewing  for  girls  begins  in  the  fifth  grade* 
The  high-school  students  give  two  periods  a  day  to  this  work. 

Plant. — Estimated  value,  $14,000.  The  plant  consists  of  a  city  lot  150  by  100  feet,  two  bttildings,. 
one  of  brick  and  one  of  frame,  construction  and  equipment,  valued  at  $1,000. 

Date  of  visit:  November,  1915. 

GRAYSON  COUNTY— SHERMAN. 

SHERMAN  PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  A.  J.  Kirkpatrick. 

A  city  high  school  with  a  three-year  secondary  course  and  industrial  training  for  girls.  The  ele- 
mentary grades  are  taught  in  the  same  building. 

Attendance. — Secondary,  26;  male  7,  female  19.     The  elementary  enrollment  was  366. 

Teachers. — Secondary,  2;  both  colored;  male  i,  female  i.  There  were  6  teachers  for  these  elemen- 
tary grades. 
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OrganiwaHon, — Secondary:  The  high-school  subjects  are:  English,  3  3rears;  mathematics,  4;  physical 
geography,  x;  physics,  t;  history,  3;  civics,  i. 

Industrial:  Cooking  and  sewing  for  the  girls  begin  with  the  fifth  grade.  Thioi^Jioiit  the  grades  and 
high-school  course  four  periods  a  week  are  allotted  to  these  subjects.  Although  the  equipment  b  limited, 
the  work  is  well  done.  Some  equipment  for  woodworking  is  provided,  but  classes  in  woodworking  are 
held  irregularly. 

Plant. — Estimated  value,  $11, 500.  The  plant  oooststs  of  a  large  lot,  two  frame  buildings  and  equip- 
ment, valued  at  $1,500. 

Date  of  visit:  November,  1915. 

JEFFERSON  COUNTY— BEAUMONT. 

BEAUMONT  PUBUC  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  T.  J.  Charlton. 

A  city  high  sdhool  doing  three  years  of  secondary  work.  The  seven  elementary  grades  are  taught 
in  the  same  building. 

Attendance. — Secondary,  108;  male  40,  female  68.    The  elementary  enioUment  was  368. 

Teachers. — Secondary,  9;  both  colored;  male  i,  female  i.  One  other  teacher  gives  part  time  to 
high-school  work.    There  are  5  teachers  for  the  elementary  grades. 

Organimiion, — ^The  classroom  work  is  fairly  well  done.  The  plan  of  half-year  promotions  is  followed. 
No  industrial  work  is  offered. 

Plant. — Estimated  value,  $10,000.  The  plant  consists  of  a  city  lot,  a  two-story  frame  building,  and 
good  equipment. 

Date  of  visit:  December,  1915. 

LAMAR  COUNTY— PARIS. 

PARIS  PUBUC  men  school. 

Principal:  E.  W.  Bailey. 

A  city  high  school  offering  four  years  of  secondary  work  with  industrial  training  for  girls.  The 
seven  elementary  grades  are  taught  in  the  same  building. 

Attendance. — Secondary,  100.    There  were  600  pupils  enrolled  in  the  elementary  grades.  ' 

Teachers. — Secondary,  3;  all  colored;  male  i,  female  2. 

Organisation. — ^The  course  comprises  the  usual  high-school  subjects.  The  industrial  work  for 
girls  is  well  done. 

Plant. — Estimated  value,  $37,500.  The  plant  consists  of  a  city  lot,  a  modern  brick  school  building, 
and  good  equipment. 

Date  of  visit:  November,  1915. 

SPECIAL  INSTITUTIONS. 

Although  there  is  need  for  a  colored  orphan  home  in  Texas,  neither  of  the  two  institu- 
tions caring  for  children  is  very  efficient.  The  orphanage  in  Spring  is  under  doubtful 
management.  Special  effort  should  therefore  be  made  to  reorganize  the  St.  John's 
Orphanage  and  Industrial  Home  so  that  it  will  provide  fadhties  for  dependent  children. 

HARRIS  COUNTY— SPRING. 

DIXON  GORDON'S  ORPHAN  HOME. 

Manager:  S.  J.  Dixon. 

A  small,  poorly  managed  orphan  home  with  an  average  number  of  14  inmates.  It  is  owned  by  a 
local  board  of  trustees.  Children  from  2  to  17  are  admitted  free  provided  they  are  destitute,  but  children 
placed  in  the  institution  by  their  parents  are  charged  a  small  fee.  The  manager  spends  practically 
all  of  his  time  in  Houston,  leaviag  the  matron  and  teacher,  two  colored  women,  to  operate  the  institution. 
A  Uttle  sewing  and  latmdry  work  are  done  by  the  boys.    The  matron  teaches  some  gardening. 
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Financial,  igij-14. — Financial  records  were  not  obtainable.  The  principal  reports  that  the  income 
for  the  year  amounted  to  $8,550,  all  of  which  was  from  donations  and  payments  from  pupils.  Of  this 
sum,  $5,100  was  expended  for  groceries  and  dry  goods,  $3,500  for  building  and  repairs,  and  $453  for  mis- 
cellaneous purposes. 

Plant. — ^Estimated  value,  $3,000.  The  plant  consists  of  12  acres  of  land,  two  small  frame  buildings, 
and  meager  equipment. 

Recommendation. — In  view  of  the  condition  and  management  of  this  school,  it  can  not  be  recom- 
mended as  worthy  of  aid. 

ST.  JOHN'S  INDUSTRIAL  INSTITUTE  AND  ORPHANAGE. 

President:  L.  L.  Campbell. 

An  institution  combining  the  features  of  an  orphanage  and  a  small  public  school.  It  was  founded 
in  19x2  by  the  St.  John's  Baptist  Association  and  is  owned  and  controlled  by  a  board  of  trustees  elected 
by  the  association. 

Attendance. — ^Total,  77;  all  boarders;  orphans  52,  others  25.  In  addition  about  50  pupils  attend 
the  public  free  school  connected  with  the  institution.  A  summer  school  is  held  every  year  and  is 
largely  attended. 

Teachers. — ^Total,  9;  all  colored;  male  6,  female  3. 

Organization. — The  course  includes  seven  elementary  grades  and  three  secondary  classes.  The 
pupils  assist  in  the  farm  work. 

Financial,  igi4-is. — ^The  total  amount  reported  as  income  was  $10,000.  Of  this,  about  $3,500  was 
from  the  Baptist  Association  and  the  remainder  from  donations.  Of  the  income,  $2,500  was  expended 
for  teachers'  salaries  and  the  remainder  for  general  expenses. 

Plant. — Estimated  value,  $1 16,000.  The  plant  consists  of  300  acres  of  valuable  land  in  the  suburbs 
of  Austin,  three  buildings,  and  limited  equipment.  The  main  building  is  a  three-story  stone  structure, 
valued  at  about  $50,000.    The  other  two  are  small  frame  cottages. 

Indebtedness:  The  total  indebtedness  of  $23,000  consisted  of  $16,000  in  the  form  of  a  mortgage  and 
$7,000  in  unpaid  accounts. 

Recommendations. — i.  That  the  State  be  asked  to  cooperate  in  supporting  this  institution  as  an 
orphanage. 

9.  That  a  system  of  accotmts  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  institution  be  installed  and  an  annual 
audit  made  by  an  accredited  accountant. 

3.  That  the  institution  be  reorganized  on  a  sound  financial  basis  and  a  olan  formed  to  provide  for 
the  annual  maintenance  and  the  payment  of  the  indebtedness. 


XIX.  VIRGINIA. 

SCHOOL  FACILITIES  IN  THE  STATE. 

There  are  671,096  colored  people  in  Vii^nia,  forming  32.6  per  cent  of  the  total 
population.  They  constitute  33.9  per  cent  of  all  persons  engaged  in  agricultural  pur- 
suits in  the  State.  The  number  of  farms  cultivated  by  them  increased  7.2  per  cent 
between  1900  and  1910.  As  farmers,  renting  and  owning  land,  they  have  complete 
charge  of  2,233,883  acres;  as  farm  laborers  they  undoubtedly  cultivate  a  much  larger 
area  of  Virginia  soil.  While  the  United  States  census  indicates  hopeful  progress  in  the 
decrease  of  illiteracy  and  in  the  improvement  of  health  conditions,  illiterates  are  still 
30  per  cent  of  the  persons  10  years  of  age  and  over  and  16  per  cent  of  the  children  10 
to  14  years  of  age,  and  the  death  rate  is  almost  twice  as  high  as  that  of  the  white  people. 
Such  a  degree  of  illiteracy  and  ill  health  is  certain  evidence  of  extensive  waste  of  economic 
resources  and  human  energy.  In  view  of  these  facts,  it  is  important  to  note  the  follow- 
ing summary  of  the  public  school  facilities  and  educational  needs  of  Virginia  as  they  are 
shown  in  the  reports  of  the  United  States  census  and  the  State  superintendent  of  public 
instruction : 

White.  Negro. 

Population,  1910 i,  389, 809  671, 096 

Children  6  to  i4yearsof  age,  1910 a86, 977  153, 827 

Teachers'  salaries  in  public  schools,  1911-13 $2, 767, 365  $421, 381 

Teachers'  salaries  per  child  6  to  14  in  State $9-64  S2.  74 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910 8.  o  30.  o 

Percentage  living  in  rural  communities 77.  z  76. 4 

Public  appropriations, — The  public  school  teachers  of  Virginia  received  $3,188,746 
in  salaries  in  1911-12.  Of  this  sum  $2,767,365  was  for  the  teachers  of  286,977  white 
children  and  $421,381  was  for  the  teachers  of  153,827  colored  children.  On  a  per  capita 
basis  this  is  $9.64  for  each  white  child  of  school  age  and  $2.74  for  each  colored  child. 
Map  29  presents  these  figures  for  each  county  in  Virginia,  the  proportion  of  Negroes 
being  indicated  by  the  shading.  The  inequalities  are  greatest  in  counties  with  the 
largest  proportion  of  Negroes.  The  per  capita  sums  for  white  children  decrease  and 
those  for  colored  children  increase  with  considerable  regularity  as  the  proportion  of 
Negroes  becomes  smaller.  The  extent  of  this  regularity  appears  in  the  following  table, 
which  shows  the  per  capita  expenditures  for  county  groups  based  on  the  per  centage  of 
Negro  population : 

White  Negro 

school  school  Per  Per 

County  groups,  percentage  of  Negroes  m  the  population.  popular  popul*-  capita  capita 

lation.  lation.  white.  Negxo. 

Cotmties  under  10  per  cent 81,300  4)  36a  $6.48  ^3-78 

Counties  10  to  25  per  cent 60, 942  14, 468  8. 67  3. 99 

Counties  25  to  50  per  cent 105, 414  73, 003  ri.  65  3.  21 

Cotmties  50  to  75  per  cent 39, 325  61, 994  12. 32  i.  82 
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The  high  per  capita  cost  for  white  children  in  the  ''black  belt"  counties  is  partly 
explained  by  the  fact  that  the  children  are  few  in  number  and  widely  scattered.  The 
smaller  cost  of  schools  for  colored  children  is  due  partly  to  the  lower  wage  scale  of  colored 
teachers  and  partly  to  the  very  limited  provision  for  high  school  education.  It  is 
apparent,  however,  that  these  explanations  by  no  means  account  for  the  wide  diver- 
gencies in  the  "black-belt"  counties.  In  addition  to  the  $2,767,365  appropriated  for 
the  public  school  teachers  of  white  children,  the  State  appropriated  $403,217  to  aid  25 
high  schools  and  maintain  10  agricultural  high  schools,  2  normal  schools,  and  5  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning.  To  the  $421,381  for  the  colored  public  school  teachers  the 
State  added  $22,000  to  maintain  a  normal  school  for  colored  pupils. 

Private  financial  aid, — ^The  deficiencies  presented  above  in  the  public  expenditures 
for  the  education  of  the  colored  people  largely  explain  the  active  campaigns  for  private 
schools  since  the  Civil  War.  As  a  result  of  this  activity  the  private  schools  have  a  prop- 
erty valuation  of  $6,234,321,  an  annual  income  of  $536,187,  and  an  attendance  of 
6,368  pupils,  of  whom  4,995  are  in  elementary  grades.  It  is  sometimes  thought  that  the 
Uberal  private  contributions  to  these  schools  make  up  for  the  inequaUties  in  the  public 
appropriations  for  the  education  of  white  and  colored  youth.  In  Virginia,  however,  the 
total  per  capita  expenditure  of  both  public  and  private  schools  for  colored  people  is 
less  than  the  per  capita  expenditure  for  white  teachers  in  public  schools  alone.  In 
addition  the  income  of  the  16  large  private  white  schools,  as  reported  to  the  Bureau  of 
Education,  was  $667,874,  as  against  $536,187,  the  income  of  all  colored  private  schools. 
A  summary  of  the  income  and  property  of  the  private  and  higher  schoob  is  given  in  the 
following  table: 

Number        Annual  Vahieof 

of  schools,      income.  property. 

Total  private  schools 55  $536, 187  $6, 234, 331 

Independent 11  *  321, 660  4,414,459 

Denominational 44  214,  527  i,  819, 862 

State  school i  27, 898  233, 900 

According  to  this  table  the  annual  income  and  property  value  of  the  independent 
schools  are  much  higher  than  those  of  the  denominational  schools.  .  The  comparatively 
larger  cost  of  the  independent  schools  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  Hampton  Institute 
and  several  other  smaller  independent  schools  maintain  large  agricultural  and  indus- 
trial departments.  The  annual  income  of  the  colored  schools  owned  by  denominations 
whose  membership  is  white  or  largely  so  aggregates  $185,701,  as  against  $28,826  for 
those  of  the  colored  denominations.  The  property  owned  by  the  white  denominations  is 
valued  at  $1,697,482  and  that  owned  by  the  colored  at  $122,380.  Some  of  the  schools 
owned  by  white  denominations  receive  considerable  sums  of  money  from  their  colored 
members.  The  statistics  of  the  private  schools  are  in  striking  contrast  with  those  of 
the  State  school,  with  an  income  of  $27,898  and  property  valuation  of  $233,900.  In 
addition  to  the  private  aid  reported  in  the  table,  $12,396  was  appropriated  for  general 
supervision  and  special  phases  of  education  by  the  General  Education  Board  and  the 
Jeanes  and  Slater  Funds. 

While  the  total  number  of  private  schools  is  55,  only  26  play  any  important  part  in 
the  educational  activities  of  the  State.     Some  of  the  remaining  29  may  be  justified  on 

^  Tttoi^^  $36,996  given  to  Hampton  Institute  from  Pedeml  frmds. 
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denominational  grounds;  the  majority,  however,  are  so  hampered  by  small  income  or 
poor  management  that  the  State  receives  little  benefit  from  them.  The  schools  of  the 
first  group  are  described  under  their  respective  counties  and  their  location  shown  on 
Map  30.  The  schools  of  the  second  group  are  sunmiarized  according  to  ownership  and 
discussed  at  the  end  of  this  chapter.  The  attendance  of  the  private  and  higher  colored 
schools  by  ownership  groups  is  indicated  in  the  following  statement : 

Ownership  of  colored  tchoob.  ?"?^     ^'^^  Ekmen-      Secood- 

v/wuaiHUA/viMMwicuau<w».  of  schools.  attendance.        tary.  ary. 

Total  private  schools 55  *  6, 368  4, 995  i,  322 

Independent 11  i,  685  i,  257  428 

Denominational 44  4, 683  3, 738  894 

State I  573  282  291 

In  view  of  the  frequency  of  the  terms  "academy"  and  "college"  in  the  names  of 
these  private  institutions,  it  is  important  to  note  that  1,284  ^^  ^^^  pupils  in  these  schools 
are  of  secondary  grade  and  only  51  are  in  college  classes. 

Attendance, — The  United  States  census  reported  153,827  colored  children  of  ele- 
mentary school  age,  of  whom  90,367  were  attending  school.  A  study  of  the  figures 
for  the  public  and  private  schools  shows  that  while  a  majority  of  the  elementary  colored 
pupils  are  in  the  public  schools,  a  majority  of  the  secondary  pupils  and  all  the  college 
students  are  in  private  institutions.  A  majority  of  the  white  secondary  pupils  are  in 
public  schools,  however,  and  the  college  students  are  about  equally  divided. 

Elementary. — ^The  inadequacy  of  the  elementary-school  system  for  colored  children 
is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  attendance  on  both  public  and  private  schools  is  less 
than  59  per  cent  of  the  children  between  the  ages  of  6  and  14  years.  The  4,995  pupils 
in  the  private  schools  are  fairly  well  cared  for,  but  their  number  is  only  a  small  part  of 
the  90,367  children  attending  school  and  a  still  smaller  fraction  of  the  153,827  children 
of  elementary-school  age. 

Secondary. — ^There  are  6  public  high  schools  for  colored  people  in  Virginia,  3  with 
four-year  courses  and  3  with  three-year  courses.  All  except  the  Armstrong  High  School 
in  Richmond  share  their  buildings  with  elementary  grades.  There  are  probably  10 
or  15  other  schools  that  enroll  a  few  pupils  above  the  eighth  grade.     • 

Of  the  2,683  secondary  colored  pupils  in  Virginia,  1,322  are  in  23  private  schools. 
Four-year  courses  are  maintained  in  9  of  these  private  schools,  with  an  enrollment 
of  927  pupils.  The  secondary  work  of  the  remaining  14  schools  varies  from  a  few 
subjects  above  the  elementary  grades  to  a  full  three-year  course.  The  courses  of  study 
in  most  of  these  schools  follow  closely  the  college  preparatory  or  classical  type.  Many 
of  them  still  require  Greek  and  practically  all  make  lyatin  the  central  subject. 

College. — ^Virginia  Union  University  is  the  only  institution  which  offers  work  of 
college  grade  to  colored  students.  The  enrollment  in  college  classes  is  5 1 .  A  theological 
course  of  college  grade  is  also  offered  in  this  institution.  Bishop  Payne  Divinity  School 
is  entirely  devoted  to  the  preparation  of  ministers.  A  number  of  other  schools  provide 
some  instruction  for  ministers. 

Teacher  training. — ^The  most  urgent  need  of  the  colored  schools  is  trained  teachers. 
The  supply  now  depends  almost  entirely  upon  the  secondary  schools,  most  of  which  are 

^  Includes  51  o^ege  students  at  Virginia  Union  University. 
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private  institutions.  Twelve  of  these  schools  offer  fair  courses  in  teacher  training. 
Four  others  include  one  or  two  teacher-training  subjects  in  the  general  courses.  The 
teacher-training  course  at  Hampton  is  well  organized  and  remarkably  effective.  The 
State,  Normal  School  at  Petersburg  offers  good  teacher-training  work.  The  Richmond 
Public  High  School  also  provides  a  normal  course.  To  supplement  these  facilities,  an 
effort  is  now  being  made  to  develop  county  training  schools.  Through  the  cooperation 
of  the  Slater  Fund  and  the  General  Education  Board  with  the  State  department  of 
education  four  of  these  schools  are  now  maintained.  As  yet,  however,  their  work  is 
almost  entirely  of  elementary  grade.  They  are  county  centers  at  which  some  second- 
ary and  industrial  training  is  provided  for  those  who  plan  to  teach  in  the  rural  schools. 
The  pupils  in  the  graduating  classes  of  all  o^  these  schools  number  about  350,  an  annual 
output  obviously  inadequate  to  meet  the  need  for  teachers  in  a  State  with  over  670,000 
colored  people  and  2,430  colored  public-school  teachers.  Special  effort  has  been  made 
by  the  State  department  of  education  to  improve  the  teachers  now  in  service  by  means 
of  institutes  and  summer  schools.  In  the  summer  of  191 5  summer  schools  were  held 
at  Hampton  Institute,' St.  Paul  Normal  and  Industrial  School,  Virginia  Normal  and 
Industrial  Institute,  Virginia  Union  University,  Manassas  Industrial  School,  and  Chris- 
tiansburg  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute. 

Industrial, — ^Through  the  influence  of  Hampton  Institute,  industrial  training  has 
received  considerable  recognition  in  Virginia.  The  St.  Paul  Normal  School  also  offers 
trade  training.  Three  of  the  smaller  schools  have  industrial  work  which  approximates 
trade  training;  12  have  satisfactory  industrial  training  in  one  or  two  lines,  and  10 
others  are  making  some  effort  to  do  industrial  work. 

Agricultural, — ^The  Negroes  of  Virginia  are  dependent  for  agricultural  training  upon 
the  extensive  facilities  of  Hampton  Institute  and  a  few  of  the  smaller  schools.  Of  the 
smaller  schools,  Christiansburg  Industrial  Institute,  Manassas  Industrial  Institute,  and 
the  St.  Paul  Normal  and  Industrial  School  are  maintaining  agricultural  courses.  Six 
other  schools  have  farms  on  which  their  pupils  work  as  laborers,  the  educational  value 
of  the  work  varjring  with  the  institution.  A  majority  of  these  schools  fail  to  provide 
for  systematic  instruction  in  agriculture.  Three  other  private  schools  maintain  courses 
in  gardening. 

Supervision, — ^Through  the  cooperation  of  the  State  department  of  education  and 
the  General  Education  Board,  a  white  supervisor  is  maintained  for  the  colored  rural 
schools.  This  supervisor  travels  over  the  State  observing  educational  conditions  and 
encouraging  all  efforts  for  improvement.  The  more  important  agencies  with  which  he 
cooperates  are  the  Jeanes  and  Slater  Funds  and  the  extension  department  of  Hampton 
Institute. 

Thirty-five  counties  in  the  State  have  supervising  industrial  teachers  traveling 
among  the  rural  schools  and  assisting  in  the  introduction  of  industrial  work  and  the 
general  upbuilding  of  the  schools.  These  supervising  teachers  are  supported  in  12 
counties  by  the  Jeanes  Fund  in  cooperation  with  the  local  school  authorities  or  Hampton 
Institute.  In  these  cotmties  in  191 5  the  Jeanes  Ftmd  appropriated  $2,800,  the  counties 
gave  $1,332,  and  the  supervisors  raised  $16,647  by  appeals  to  the  people.  Part  of 
the  last-mentioned  sum  was  raised  for  the  county  training  schools.     In  the  other  coun- 
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ties  the  supervisors  are  supported  by  cooperative  arrangements  with  the  General 
Education  Board,  the  extension  department  of  the  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute, 
the  local  school  authorities,  and  Hampton  Institute.  In  many  of  the  counties  these 
workers  organized  homemakers'  clubs  among  the  colored  girls  and  women,  stimulating 
interest  in  gardening,  canning,  and  the  care  of  the  home. 

SUMMARY  OF   EDUCATIONAL   NEEDS. 

1.  The  Strengthening  and  extension  of  the  elementary-school  system.  The  only 
agencies  able  to  supply  this  need  are  the  State,  the  cotmty,  and  the  local  public-school 
districts. 

2.  The  increase  of  teacher-training  facilities.  To  this  end  secondary  schools  with 
teacher-training  courses  should  be  developed  and  the  private  schools  should  cooperate 
with  the  State  department  of  education  by  placing  more  emphasis  on  teacher-training 
courses  in  accordance  with  State  standards. 

3.  More  provision  for  instruction  in  gardening,  household  arts,  and  simple  indus- 
tries. In  developing  this  work  the  county  authorities  would  do  well  to  consider  the 
possibilities  of  the  Jeanes  Ptmd  industrial  supervisors. 

4.  More  instruction  in  agriculture  and  in  the  problems  of  rural  life,  so  that  teachers 
and  leaders  may  be  developed  for  a  people  76  per  cent  rural. 

5.  The  maintenance  of  industrial  high  schools  in  cities. 

PRIVATE  AND  HIGHER  SCHOOLS. 

The  private  and  higher  schools  of  Virginia  are  herewith  described.  Counties  and 
dtiesin  which  the  more  important  institutions  are  located  are  presented  as  a  backgrotmd 
for  the  discussion  of  the  individual  schools.-  The  counties  are  arranged  in  alphabetical 
order. 

ALBEMARLE  COUNTY. 

White.  Negro. 

Population,  19x0 24, 434  12, 197 

Giildrettd  to  14  years  of  age,  1910 5, 184  3,002 

Teachers'  salaries  in  public  schools,  1911-12 44»  loi  9, 559 

Teachers'  salaries  per  child  6  to  14  in  county 7.  72  3. 18 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910 6  39.  7 

The  rural  population  is  81.5  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  average  length  of  the  public 
school  term  is  6.4  months  for  white  pupils  and  5.4  months  for  colored.  The  number  of 
teachers  is  140  in  white  schools  and  60  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance  is 
3,277  white  pupils  and  2,241  colored  pupils. 

These  statistics  indicate  the  need  for  additional  school  facilities.  The  work  of  the 
elementary  schools  should  be  increased  and  strengthened.  In  order  to  provide  a  central 
institution  where  more  advanced  instruction  may  be  given  the  county,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Slater  Fund,  is  developing  the  training  school  near  Charlottesville. 

CHARLOTTESVILLE. 

UNION  RIDGE  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  J.  G.  Shelton. 

A  school  of  elementary  graae  selected  as  a  central  training  institution  to  supplement 
the  work  of  the  public  schools. 
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Attendance, — ^Total,  75;  all  elementary. 

Teachers, — ^Total,  4;  all  colored;  male  i,  female  3. 

Organization, — ^The  seven  elementary  grades  are  fairly  well  taught.  Some  elemen- 
tary work  in  manual  training,  cooking,  sewing,  canning,  and  chair  caning  is  provided. 

Financial f  1^14-15, — ^The  income  amotmted  to  $1,100,  of  which  $600  was  from  public 
funds  and  $500  from  the  Slater  Fund.  Of  the  income,  $1,050  was  expended  for  salaries 
and  $50  for  current  expenses. 

Plant, — Estimated  value,  $3,500.  The  plant  consists  of  2  acres  of  land,  value 
$200,  a  four-room  building,  value  $2,700,  and  equipment  valued  at  $600. 

Recommendations, — i.  That  the  work  be  encouraged  and  facilities  added,  as  the 
need  appears,  for  a  boarding  department  and  secondary  and  industrial  work. 

2.  That  the  theory  and  practice  of  gardening  be  made  a  part  of  the  regular  course.* 

BRUNSWICK  COUNTY. 

White.  Negro. 

Poptilation,  1910 7, 878  11, 366 

Children  6  to  14  years  of  age,  1910 if  ^79  3,948 

Teachers'  salaries  in  public  schools,  1911-12 $20, 663  $3, 891 

Teachers' salaries  per  child  6  to  14  in  county $12.30  $1.31 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910 9  29 

The  entire  population  is  rural.  The  average  length  of  the  public-school  term  is 
7.1  months  for  white  pupils  and  4.8  months  for  colored.  The  number  of  teachers  is  69 
in  white  schools  and  43  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance  is  1,022  white 
pupils  and  1,157  colored  pupils. 

These  statistics  indicate  the  need  for  additional  public  school  facilities.  The  work 
of  the  elementary  schools  should  be  increased  and  strengthened.  The  town  of  Law- 
renceviUe  provides  no  public  school  for  colored  people.  The  presence  of  the  large  private 
school  has  relieved  the  public  officials  of  the  feeling  of  responsibility  to  provide  adequate 
school  facilities  for  colored  people.  The  St.  Paul  Normal  School  should  be  relieved  of 
the  burden  of  the  elementary  day  pupils  from  Lawrenceville  so  that  it  may  center  its 
energies  on  the  higher  elementary,  secondary,  industrial,  and  teacher-training  work. 

LAWRENCEVILLE. 

ST.  PAUL  NORMAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL. 

•  Principal:  J.  S.  Russell. 

A  school  of  elementary  and  secondary  grade  with  extensive  industrial  equipment 
and  several  himdred  acres  of  land.  The  institution  is  approved  by  the  white  and  colored 
people  of  the  county  and  its  work  has  had  marked  influence  on  the  section  of  the  State 
in  which  it  is  located.  The  plant  is,  however,  poorly  arranged,  and  the  agricultural 
equipment  is  not  effectively  used.    These  conditions  are  largely  due  to  lack  of  funds. 

The  institution  was  founded  in  1888  by  the  principal.  The  trustees  were  incor- 
porated in  1890.  This  is  one  of  the  important  schools  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  and  receives  aid  and  supervision  from  the  Board  of  Missions  and  the  American 
Church  Institute  for  Negroes. 

Attendance. — Total,  391;  elementary  289,  secondary  102;  male  187,  female  204. 
Of  the  pupils  above  the  seventh  grade,  67  were  in  day  school  and  79  in  night  school; 

1  See  reoommendations  in  summary  chapter,  p.  aa. 
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7  were  from  Lawrenceville,  96  from  other  parts  of  Virginia,  and  41  from  other  States. 
Practically  all  the  pupils  in  the  upper  classes  boarded  at  the  school. 

Teachers  and  workers. — ^Total,  49;  all  colored;  male  21,  female  28;  grades  9, 
academic  6,  girls'  industries  6,  bo3rs'  industries  12,  administration  and  oflSce  workers 
9,  military  2,  music  2,  agriculture  2,  matron  i. 

Or^nizaiion, — Elementary:  Elementary  work  is  done  in  the  seven  grades  and  the 
"preparatory  year"  of  the  "normal"  course.     Provision  is  made  for  industrial  training. 

Secondary:  The  subjects  taught  in  the  last  three  years  of  the  "normal"  course  are 
arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry,  English,  physical  and  commercial  geography,  general 
history,  agriculture,  Bible,  music,  drawing  and  industrial  training,  methods  and  practice 
teaching.     Latin  is  elective. 

Night  school:  The  pupils  in  the  night  school  group  work  during  the  day  and  receive 
trade  instruction.  Two  years  of  study  in  night  classes  are  required  to  complete  the 
courses  covered  in  one  year  of  day-school  work. 

Industrial :  All  pupils  are  required  to  take  some  industrial  training.  Pupils  enter- 
ing without  means  earn  funds  by  working  one  year  for  the  school.  Day-school  pupils 
are  expected  to  devote  two  hours  a  week  to  industrial  training.  Several  three-year 
courses  in  trades  are  offered  for  boys  above  the  seventh  grade.  The  attendance  on 
these  trades  was:  Tailoring  15,  brick  masonry  10,  steam  engineering  8,  carpentry  8, 
blacksmithing  4,  printing  2.  Most  of  the  teachers  are  well  trained.  The  trade  build- 
ings and  equipment  are  very  inadequate.  Practice  work  for  the  trades  pupils  is  pro* 
vided  by  contract  jobs  for  the  citizens  of  Lawrenceville.  The  girls*  industrial  depart- 
ment provides  training  in  plain  sewing,  dressmaking,  millinery,  laundering  and  cooking. 
Much  of  the  work  in  this  department  is  well  done. 

Agricultural:  Very  little  educational  use  is  made  of  the  1,500  acres  of  land  or  the 
extensive  farm  equipment.  One  teacher  trained  in  agriculture  gives  some  classroom 
courses  and  supervises  the  farm  operations  on  the  hundred  acres  which  the  school  cul- 
tivates. 

Extension  work :  The  influence  of  the  school  has  been  extended  in  Brunswick  and 
neighboring  counties  through  the  farmers'  conference,  the  fair,  the  public-school  exhibit, 
and  the  summer  school. 

Discipline:  The  boys  are  organized  according  to  military  regulations  and  the 
discipline  is  maintained  under  that  system.  Supervision  of  the  boys'  rooms  has  been 
difficult  on  account  of  the  dilapidated  condition  of  the  cottages  in  which  the  boys  have 
been  living.  It  is  hoped  that  the  new  building  now  almost  completed  will  enable  the 
school  to  improve  the  dormitory  conditions. 

Financial,  igi2-ij. — A  good  system  of  accounts  has  been  installed  and  the  books 
are  carefully  kept.    The  more  important  financial  items  for  the  year  were: 

Inoome,  excluding  noneducational  receipts $41,  z6i 

Expenditures,  less  noneducational  receipts 39, 375 

Indebtedness 3,392 

Value  of  property 230, 043 

Sources  of  income:  Episcopal  Board  of  Missions,  $18,173;  general  donations  for 
current  expenses,  $13,135;  American  Church  Institute  for  Negroes,  $5,011;  tuition 
and  fees,  $2,728;  endowment  funds,  $1,664;  Slater  Fund,  $450.    The  noneducational 
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receipts  amotinted  to  $8,388,  of  which  $4,815  was  for  increase  of  plant,  $3,323  from  land 
sold,  and  $250  from  sale  of  electric  light. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Administration  expenses,  including  salaries,  $12,397;  aca- 
demic department,  $9,186;  increase  of  plant,  $8,662;  net  cost  of  industrial  departments, 
$5,949;  repairs  and  maintenance  of  plant,  $3,628;  net  cost  of  boarding  department, 
$2i794;  ^^^  cos^  o^  agricultural  department,  $1,630;  interest  on  debt,  $953;  extension 
work,  $533;  aid  to  students,  $250;  other  expenses,  $1,781. 

Indebtedness:  During  the  year  $32,966  was  raised  through  a  special  campaign  and 
the  existing  indebtedness  was  entirely  liquidated.  The  income  for  other  purposes  fell 
behind,  however,  so  that  by  June  30,  1913,  there  was  a  new  indebtedness  for  current 
expenses  of  $2,292. 

Value  of  property:  Of  the  school  property  $161,256  was  in  the  school  plant,  $46,835 
in  endowment,  $12,231  in  groceries  and  supplies  on  hand,  $5,103  in  special  funds, 
$2,832  in  current  accounts  receivable,  and  $1,786  cash  on  hand  for  general  purposes. 

Plant, — Land:  Estimated  value,  $44,515.  The  land  comprises  1,536  acres  and 
four  dty  lots.    About  100  acres  are  cultivated  for  school  purposes. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $88,310.  There  are  60  buildings  on  the  grounds, 
most  of  them  small  frame  structures,  badly  in  need  of  repair.  Some  are  unsightly. 
The  buildings  have  been  scattered  about  the  grounds  with  little  regard  to  their  location. 
The  chapel,  the  most  valuable  of  the  buildings,  cost  $25,000.  Maurice  Hall  is  valued 
at  $6,800;  Webster  Hall  at  $9,500;  and  the  domestic  science  building  at  $5,108.  The 
other  buildings  have  a  total  valuation  of  less  than  $5,000,  most  of  them  being  worth 
only  a  few  hundred  dollars  apiece. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $28,431.  ^  Much  of  the  equipment  is  indus- 
trial, electrical,  and  farm  apparatus.  Fairly  satisfactory  furniture  is  provided  for 
rooms  and  dormitories. 

Recommendations, — i.  That  the  trustees  appoint  a  committee  to  study  the  organiza- 
tion and  cooperate  in  the  management  of  this  important  institution. 

2.  That  the  activities  be  so  organized  as  to  develop  more  eflFective  correlation  of  the 
schoolroom  with  the  farm,  the  shops,  the  dormitories,  and  the  boarding  department. 

3.  That  the  institution  carry  out  the  general  plan  of  buildings  and  grotmds  recently 
adopted,  providing  for  the  centralization  of  the  heating,  electric,  and  pumping  machinery; 
for  the  removal  of  the  old  and  unsightly  buildings,  and  for  proper  location  and  construc- 
tion of  future  buildings. 

4.  That  a  full-time  treasurer  be  appointed  and  his  duties,  together  with  those  of  the 
business  manager,  be  clearly  defined. 

5.  That  effort  be  made  to  have  the  public-school  authorities  cooperate  in  the  care 
of  the  local  pupils. 

Dates  of  visits:  December,  191 3;  February,  191 6. 
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CAMPBELL  COUNTY. 

The  population  of  Campbell  County  is  43.9  per  cent  rural.  There  are  no  private 
schools  for  colored  people  outside  of  the  city  of  L3^chburg. 

LYNCHBURG. 

White,  Negro. 

Population,  1910 20, 028  9, 466 

Children  6  to  14  years  of  age,  1910 3, 220  i,  519 

Teachers'  salaries  in  public  schools,  1911-12 $58, 849  $8, 267 

Teachers'  salaries  per  child  6  to  14  in  city $18.  27  $5.  44 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910 " i.  4  25. 3 

There  are  84  teachers  in  white  schools  and  22  in  colored  schools.  The  average 
attendance  is  2,598  white  pupils  and  1,167  colored  pupils. 

These  statistics  indicate  that  by  a  slight  increase  in  facilities  the  public  schools  of 
Lynchburg  could  accommodate  all  the  colored  children  of  school  age.  In  addition  to 
the  elementary  schools  a  public  high  school  is  maintained  for  Negroes.  The  Virginia 
Collegiate  and  Industrial  Institute  should  adapt  its  work  more  to  the  needs  of  rural 
pupils.    The  Virginia  Theological  Seminary  and  College  should  be  reorganized. 

LYNCHBURG  PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOL.* 

Principal :  Helen  D.  Urquhart.* 

A  three-year  high  school  with  good  teaching  force  and  provision  for  industrial 
training.  L3^chburg  is  one  of  the  few  cities  where  Southern  white  people  still  teach  in 
colored  public  schools. 

Attendance, — ^Total,  no;  all  secondary;  male  27,  female  83. 

Teachers — ^Total  4;  all  white;  all  female.  Manual  training  for  boys  is  taught  by  a 
teacher  from  another  city  school. 

Organization, — ^The  high-school  course  includes  some  elementary  subjects,  spelling, 
arithmetic,  and  reading  being  taught  throughout  the  course.  The  secondary  subjects 
are:  Latin,  3  years;  algebra,  3;  English,  3>^;  history  and  civics,  3;  physics,  K- 

Industrial:  A  course  in  cooking  and  sewing  is  provided  for  girls  and  sloyd  work  and 
drawing  for  bo)rs. 

Plant. — Estimated  value,  $14,000.  The  plant  consists  of  a  dty  lot  of  about  half 
an  acre  and  a  two-story  frame  building  with  fairly  good  equipment. 

Date  of  visit:  February,  191 6. 

VIRGINIA  COLLEGIATE  AND  INDUSTRIAL  INSTITUTE. 

Principal:  L.  M.  McCoy.' 

A  small  school  of  secondary  grade  aided  and  supervised  by  the  Freedman's  Aid  So- 
ciety of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  but  operated  as  a  branch  academy  of  Morgan 
Collie  by  the  Morgan  College  trustees. 

Attendance. — ^Total,  85;  elementary  9,  secondary  76;  boarders,  35.  The  reported 
enrollment  for  the  year  was  92. 

Teachers. — ^Total,  5;  all  colored;  male  i,  female  4. 

^  Known  as  Jackson  High  School.  *  White.  *  Elected  since  date  of  visit. 
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Or^am^a^wm.T— Elementary:  Elementary  work  is  done  in  the  seventh  and  eighth 
grades  and  in  the  first  "normal"  class. 

Secondary:  The  three  upper  grades  of  the  "normal  and  preparatory'*  course 
include  Latin,  lyi  years;  German,  chemistry,  and  ph3rsics,  i ;  arithmetic,  i ;  algebra  and 
geometry,  2;  English,  3;  history,  2;  nature  study,  i;  music,  i;  drawing,  }4\  teacher- 
training,  I.     Instruction  in  cooking  and  sewing  is  provided  for  the  girls. 

Financial,  1^13-14. — Careful  accounts  are  kept  in  the  office  of  the  principal  and 
reports  made  to  the  Morgan  College  Corporation.  The  more  important  financial  items 
were: 

Income,  excluding  noneducational  receipts $3, 400 

Expenditure,  less  noneducational  receipts 2, 300 

Value  of  plant 35, 500 

Income:  Morgan  College  Corporation,  $1,900;  tuition  and  fees,  $1,100;  donations, 
$400.  The  noneducational  receipts  were  from  the  boarding  department  and  amounted 
to  $1,600. 

Expenditures:  Salaries,  $1,900;  supplies  for  boarding  and  other  departments, 
$1,800;  repairs,  $200.    The  cash  balance  was  $1,100. 

Plant. — Land :  Estimated  value,  $10,000.  The  land  consists  of  1 2  acres  on  a  high  hill 
near  the  city  limits.    The  general  appearance  of  the  grotmds  could  be  improved. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $25,000,  The  one  building  is  a  large  structure  of 
unfinishted  stone. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $500.  The  equipment  consists  of  furniture 
for  classrooms  and  dormitories. 

Recommendations, — i.  That  the  plan  to  make  this  school  an  institution  for  the  train- 
ing of  young  women  be  encouraged.  To  this  end  teachers  and  equipment  should  be  pro- 
vided for  courses  in  teacher  training,  cooking,  sewing,  and  gardening.^ 

Date  of  visit:  November,  191 4. 

VIRGINIA  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY  AND  COLLEGE. 

President:  Robert  C.  Woods. 

A  school  of  elementary  and  secondary  grade.  Excessive  time  is  devoted  to  foreign 
languages  and  exaggerated  claims  are  made  for  the  courses  offered. 

The  school  was  founded  in  1888  and  opened  in  1890  by  the  Virginia  Baptist  State 
Convention.     It  is  owned  and  controlled  by  that  body. 

Attendance. — ^Total,  200;  elementary  99,  secondary  loi;  of  the  secondary  pupils, 
53  were  male  and  48  female;  70  were  boarders.  The  reported  enrollment  for  the  year 
was  250. 

Teachers  and  workers. — ^Total,  15;  all  colored;  male  9,  female  6;  grades  and 
academic  9,  commercial  2,  music  i,  others  3. 

Organization. — ^Elementary:  Elementary  work  is  done  in  the  three-year  prepara- 
tory course. 

Secondary:  The  secondary  subjects  are  taught  in  the  "normal"  course  of  three 
years  and  in  the  ** academic"  course  of  four  years.     In  both  courses  a  disproportionate 

^  See  recommendations  in  sununary  chapter,  p.  22. 
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amount  of  time  is  devoted  to  foreign  languages.  The  pupils  in  the  academic  classes 
report:  Latin,  3  years;  Greek  3,  and  German  i.  Those  in  the  normal  course  receive 
some  instruction  in  teacher  training  and  domestic  science.  A  few  pupils  are  studying 
theological  subjects. 

Financial,  191^^14, — Full  accounts  are  not  kept  at  the.  school.  According  to 
figures  given,  the  more  important  items  were: 

Income,  excluding  noneducational  receipts $16, 422 

Expenditures,  less  noneducational  receipts 16, 422 

Indebtedness 14, 000 

Value  of  plant 56, 000 

Sources  of  income:  Baptist  State  Convention,  $14,000;  tuition  and  fees,  $1,422; 
donations,  $1,000.  The  noneducational  receipts  were  from  the  boarding  department 
and  amounted  to  $4,961.  In  addition,  the  convention  appropriated  $4,000  for  a  new 
building. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Supplies  for  boarding  department,  $7,650;  salaries,  $6,200; 
light,  fuel,  and  water,  $1,000;  advertising  and  soliciting,  $200;  repairs  and  other  ex- 
penses, $6,333. 

Indebtedness:  The  indebtedness  is  secured  by  a  mortgage  on  the  entire  school 
plant. 

Plant, — Land :  Estimated  value,  $12,000.  The  school  owns  6  acres  of  city  property. 
A  portion  of  this  is  used  for  school  garden. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $40,000.  There  are  two  4-story  brick  buildings 
and  a  3-story  annex.  The  main  building  contains  nine  classrooms  on  the  first  floor; 
on  the  upper  floors  are  dormitory  rooms  for  boys.  The  annex  to  this  building  is  used 
for  dining  room,  library,  and  dormitory.  The  other  building  contains  offices,  reception 
room,  and  girls'  dormitories.  The  buildings  are  heated  by  steam  and  lighted  by  elec- 
tricity.    They  are  well  kept  and  in  good  repair. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $4,000.  Of  the  equipment,  $3,000  was  in 
furniture  and  $1,000  in  farm  implements. 

Recommendations. — i.  That  the  curriculum  be  simplified  and  adapted  to  the  ntunber 
of  teachers  available. 

2.  That  less  time  be  devoted  to  foreign  languages,  in  order  that  more  time  may  be 
given  to  elementary  science  and  teacher-training  courses. 

3.  That  provision  be  made  for  instruction  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  gardening 
and  simple  industrial  training.^ 

Dateof  visit:  November,  1 9 14. 

CAROLINE  COUNTY. 

White.  Negro. 

Population,  1910 7, 846  8, 750 

Children  6  to  14  years  of  age,  1910 i,  610  '    a,  334 

Teachers'  salaries  in  public  schools,  1911-12 $13, 749  $3, 716 

Teachers'  salaries  per  child  6  to  14  in  county ^7-  91  ^i-  59 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910 11.  a  35.  6 

The  entire  population  is  rural.  The  average  length  of  the  public-school  term  is 
6  months  for  both  white  and  colored  pupils.     The  number  of  teachers  is  59  in  white 

*  See  recocnmendatioas  in  suxmnary  chapter,  p.  aa. 
,  46927*— Bull.  39— 17 40 
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schools  and  34  in  colored  schools.    The  average  attendance  is  983  white  pupils  and 
1,226  colored  pupils. 

These  statistics  indicate  the  need  for  increased  public-school  facilities.  A  Jeanes 
Fund  county  supervising  industrial  teacher  travels  among  the  rural  schools  and  helps 
the  teachers  to  introduce  industrial  work  and  to  extend  the  influence  of  the  school  into 
the  community.  In  order  to  provide  an  institution  where  pupils  may  supplement  the 
training  given  in  the  rural  schools,  the  county,  in  cooperation  with  the  Slater  Fund  and 
the  General  Education  Board,  is  developing  the  school  at  Bowling  Green. 

BOWLING  GREEN. 

CAROUNE  COUNTY  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  G.  H.  Buchsman. 

A  school  of  elementary  grade  selected  as  a  central  training  institution  to  supplement 
the  work  of  the  public  schools. 

Attendance, — ^Total,  212;  all  elementary;  boarders,  4. 

Teachers, — ^Total,  4;  all  colored;  male  i,  female  3. 

Organization, — ^Nine  grades  are  fairly  well  taught.  The  industrial  work  consists 
of  cooking,  sewing,  and  simple  manual  training.  Some  instruction  in  gardening  is 
provided.  In  order  that  the  pupils  who  go  out  to  teach  in  the  rural  schools  may  have 
some  training,  methods  and  management  are  taught  in  the  ninth  grade. 

Financial,  1^14-1^, — ^The  income  amounted  to  $2,080,  of  which  $1^430  was  from 
public  funds,  $500  from  the  Slater  Fund,  and  $150  from  other  sources.  Of  the  income, 
$1,760  was  expended  for  salaries  and  $320  for  other  purposes. 

Plant, — Estimated  value,  $4,300.  The  plant  consists  of  11  acres  of  land,  value 
$800,  a  6-room  building,  value  $2,000,  and  equipment  valued  at  $1,500. 

Recommendation, — That  the  work  be  encouraged  and  facilities  added,  as  the  need 
appears,  for  increased  secondary  work  and  teacher-training. 

DINWIDDIE  COUNTY. 

White.  Ne«ro. 

Population,  1910 19, 186  20^  382 

Children  6  to  14  years  of  age,  1910 3, 369  4, 529 

Teachers'  salaries  in  public  schools,  1911-12 $55, 170  $12,  528 

Teachers'  salaries  per  child  6  to  14  in  county $16.  38  $2.  77 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910 3.  7  27. 8 

The  rural  population  is  39  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  average  length  of  the  public 
school  term  is  7.2  months  for  white  pupils  and  5  months  for  the  colored.  The  number 
of  teachers  is  122  in  white  schools  and  60  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance 
is  2,518  white  pupils  and  2,325  colored  pupils. 

These  statistics  indicate  the  need  for  additional  school  facilities.  The  work  of  the 
elementary  schools  should  be  increased  and  strengthened.  The  Dinwiddie  Agricultural 
and  Industrial  School  is  a  central  institution  where  the  pupils  of  the  coimty  may  sup- 
plement the  training  received  in  the  rural  schools.  The  city  of  Petersburg  provides  a 
city  high  school  for  the  local  pupils.  The  Bishop  Payne  Divinity  School  and  the 
State  Normal  School  do  not  enter  materially  into  the  local  situation,  since  most  of  their 
pupils  are  boarders. 
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DINWIDDIE. 

DINWIDDIE  AGRICULTURAL  AND  INDUSTRLA.L  SCHOOL. 

» 

Principal :  W.  E.  Woodyard.  * 

An  elementary  school  with  small  attendsmce. 

The  school  was  founded  in  1898,  largely  through  the  influence  of  the  Van  Rens- 
selaer family  of  Philadelphia,  and  for  a  time  was  controlled  by  an  independent  board 
of  trustees.  It  is  now  owned  and  supervised  by  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  African 
Methodist  Episcopal  Zion  Church. 

Attendance, — Total,  45;  elementary  36,  secondary  9;  boarders,  34.  The  reported 
enrollment  for  the  year  was  76. 

Teachers, — ^Total,  7;  all  colored;  male  4,  female  3.  The  teachers  are  graduates  of 
good  schools. 

Organization, — Elementary:  The  elementary  work  covers  the  three  upper  elementary 
grades,  with  liberal  time  for  physiology  and  hygiene. 

Secondary:  The  preparatory  course  of  3  years  includes  the  usual  secondary  subjects 
with  3  years  of  Latin  and  2  years  of  Greek  or  German.  The  teachers'  course  differs 
from  the  preparatory  course  in  the  omission  of  languages  and  the  substitution  of  science, 
animal  husbandry,  and  principles  of  teaching. 

Industial:  Four  hours  a  week  of  industrial  work  is  required  of  all  pupils.  A  little 
training  in  carpentry  and  blacksmithing  is  provided  for  the  boys  and  cooking  and  sewing 
for  the  girls.  The  shops  are  poorly  equipped.  The  farm  is  maintained  on  a  com- 
mercial basis. 

Financial, — ^The  bookkeeping  system  under  a  former  principal  had  been  so  inade- 
quate that  no  accurate  financial  items  were  available.  As  far  as  could  be  determined 
the  income  for  1913-14  was  about  $3,000,  all  of  which  was  used  for  teachers'  salaries 
and  expenses. 

Plant, — ^The  estimated  value  of  the  plant  was  $18,750. 

Land:  Estimated  value,  $6,250.  The  school  owns  246  acres  of  land,  with  about  100 
acres  under  cultivation. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $8,800.  The  main  building  is  a  neat  two-story  frame 
structure  used  for  classrooms,  office,  and  girls'  dormitory.  A  frame  cottage  is  used  for 
the  boys'  dormitory.  The  other  buildings  are  the  two  shops  and  the  large  bam.  The 
buildings  are  in  good  condition  and  the  dormitories  and  classrooms  well  kept. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $3,700.  Of  this,  $2,000  is  in  furniture  and 
$1,700  in  farm  equipment  and  live  stock. 

Recommendations, — i.  That  closer  cooperation  with  the  public  school  S3rstem  be 
developed  and  the  institution  made  a  county  training  school. 

2.  That  gardening  and  simple  industrial  training  be  made  part  of  the  regular 
course. ' 

3.  That  an  accounting  system  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  school  be  installed  and 
the  books  audited  annually  by  an  accredited  accountant. 

Date  of  visit:  November,  191 4. 

'Appointed  stnoe  date  of  visit.  '  See  reconmieDdatioas  in  summary  chapter^  p.  aa. 
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PETERSBURG. 

PETERSBURG  PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOL.* 

« 

Principal:  James  E.  Shields. 

A  city  high  school  offering  three  years  of  secondary  work  lyith  domestic  science  for 
girls.     The  seven  elementary  grades  are  taught  in  the  same  building. 

Attendance, — Secondary,  147;  male  29,  female  118.  The  elementary  enrollment 
was  901. 

Teachers. — Secondary,  4;  all  colored;  male  i,  female  3.  There  were  7  teachers  for 
the  elementary  grades. 

Plant. — Estimated  value,  $30,000.  The  plant  consists  of  a  city  lot,  a  brick  build- 
ing, and  fairly  good  equipment. 

Date  of  visit:  February,  1916. 

BISHOP  PAYNE  DIVINITY  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  C.  B.  Bryan.' 

A  school  for  the  training  of  men  for  the  ministry  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 
A  boarding  department  is  maintained.  All  but  one  of  the  teachers  are  white  men, 
natives  of  Virginia  and  graduates  of  the  best  institutions  of  the  State. 

The  school  was  established  by  the  Episcopal  Bishop  of  Virginia  in  1878.  It  was 
incorporated  in  1884  and  has  a  board  of  trustees  composed  of  prominent  white  clergy- 
men and  laymen  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  It  receives  aid  from  the  American 
Church  Institute  for  Negroes. 

Attendance. — ^Total,  15;  all  male. 

Teachers. — Total,  4;  white  3,  colored  i ;  all  male.     All  the  teachers  are  well  trained. 

Organization. — ^Two  courses  are  offered.  The  course  taken  by  candidates  for 
deacon's  orders  includes  Biblical  study,  Hebrew  ayd  Greek,  prayer  book,  church  his- 
tory, and  English.  The  course  for  priest's  orders  covers  three  years  and  includes  apolo- 
getics, exegetical  theology,  doctrinal  theology,  historical  theology,  pastoral  theology, 
English,  Bible,  prayer  book,  and  Christian  ethics.  The  small  number  of  pupils  makes 
it  possible  to  give  intensive  instruction  to  the  individual  students.  There  is  need  for  a 
larger  recognition  of  educational  efforts  that  pertain  to  the  community  life  of  the  colored 
race. 

Financial,  igis-14. — ^There  is  no  record  of  finances  of  the  school  except  the  mem- 
oranda kept  by  the  president.  As  far  as  could  be  determined  the  more  important 
items  were: 

Income. . .  •. $12, 320 

Expendittires 12, 100 

Value  of  property • 48, 000 

Sources  of  income:  All  of  the  income  is  from  the  Episcopal  boards,  churches,  and 
the  endowment  fund.  •  No  board  is  charged. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Salaries,  $7,900;  supplies  for  boarding  department,  $1,610; 
light  and  fuel,  $200;  equipment,  $180;  other  expenses,  $2,210. 

^  Known  as  Peabody  High  School.  *  White, 
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School  property:  The  property  consists  of  $25,000  in  the  school  plant  and  $23,000 
in  endowment. 

Plant. — ^Land:  Estimated  value,  $5,000.  The  land  consists  of  about  an  acre  of 
city  property. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $18,000.  There  are  four  2-story  buildings.  The 
main  building  is  of  brick,  while  the  others  are  of  frame  construction.  The  buildings  are 
in  good  repair  and  the  rooms  well  kept. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $2,000.  Most  of  the  equipment  is  in  furni- 
ture.   There  is  a  fairly  good  library.  * 

Recommendations. — i.  That  plans  be  adopted  whereby  the  benefits  of  the  institution 
may  be  extended  to  a  larger  number  of  pupils. 

2.  That  instruction  be  broadened  to  include  training  for  social  service. 

3.  That  increased  contact  with  actual  conditions  of  colored  people  be  developed. 

4.  That  a  system  of  accounts  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  school  be  installed  and  the 
books  audited  annually  by  an  accredited  accountant. 

Date  of  visit:  November,  1914.     Facts  verified,  1916. 

VIRGINIA  NORMAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  INSTITUTE. 

President:  J.  M.  Gandy. 

A  large  secondary  school  with  almost  half  the  enrollment  in  the  elementary  grades. 
More  than  three-fourths  of  the  pupils  are  girls.  No  tuition  is  charged  those  who  pledge 
themselves  to  teach  in  the  Virginia  public  schools.  The  industrial  and  agricultural 
courses  are  limited. 

The  school  was  founded  in  1882  by  the  State  of  Virginia  and  is  controlled  by  the 
State  board  of  education  through  a  board  of  visitors.  It  is  largely  supported  by  the 
State  appropriation. 

Attendance. — ^Total,  573;  elementary  282,  secondary  291;  male  142,  female  431. 
Of  the  secondary  students  258  were  boarders,  most  of  them  from  Virginia.  The  reported 
enrollment  for  the  year  was  778. 

Teachers  and  workers. — ^Total,  25;  all  colored;  male  9,  female  16;  grades  3, 
academic  9,  girls'  industries  3,  boys'  industries  i,  agriculture  i,  commercial  i,  music  i, 
executive  4,  matrons  2. 

Organization. — A  new  course  of  study  is  being  introduced.  In  191 5-16,  the  pupils 
were  taught  in  the  six-grade  practice  school  and  in  the  ''grammar  school,"  consisting  of 
the  seventh  and  eighth  grades.  The  secondary  work  was  done  in  a  four-year  high-school 
course,  with  Latin  elective  in  the  last  two  years. 

Besides  this  high-school  course,  the  complete  plan  to  be  realized  hereafter  pro- 
vides a  parallel  four-year  industrial-normal  course  for  pupils  desiring  teacher  training 
without  completing  the  regular  high-school  work.  The  catalogue  also  outlines  four 
2-year  normal  courses  adapted  to  fit  pupils  to  teach  special  subjects.  These  courses 
are  intended  for  pupils  who  may  desire  to  remain  after  completing  the  high-school 
course. 

Industrial:  Some  manual  training  is  provided  for  boys  in  the  elementary  grades  and 
in  the  first  year  of  the  high  school,  but,  with  one  teacher  for  all  the  classes,  it  is  necessarily 
very  limited.  Cooking  and  sewing  are  required  of  all  girls  at  some  time  in  the  course 
and  elementary  sewing  is  required  of  the  boys  in  the  practice  school.     The  work  begins 
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in  the  elementary  grades  and  continues  through  the  scIiooL  In  the  upper  classes  the  work 
is  elective. 

Agriculture:  A  classroom  course  in  agriculture  is  given  in  the  upper  elementary 
grades  and  in  the  first  secondary  class.    A  few  pupils  report  practice  work. 

Financial,  1^13-14, — A  good  system  of  accounting  is  followed  and  the  books  are 
carefully  kept.     The  more  important  items  for  the  year  were : 

Incomei  excluding  noneducational  receipts $27, 898 

Expenditures,  less  noneducational  receipts 27, 679 

Value  of  plant 233, 900 

Sources  of  income:  State  appropriations,  $22,000;  tuition  and  fees,  $5,898.  The 
noneducational  receipts  amounted  to  $29,974,  of  which  $27,763  was  from  the  boarding 
department  and  $2,211  from  the  farm. 

Items  of  expenditure :  Supplies  and  labor  for  boarding  department,  $25,447;  salaries, 
$16,680;  power,  light,  and  heat,  $5,410;  repairs,  $2,586;  additions  to  land  and  buildings, 
$2,423;  labor  and  supplies  for  agricultural  department,  $2,082;  traveling  expenses  and 
advertising,  $684;  equipment,  $652;  insurance,  $600;  labor  and  supplies  for  academic 
department,  $505 ;  library  expenses,  $75 ;  office  supplies  and  stmdries,  $509. 

Plant — Land:  Estimated  value,  $16,000.  The  land  comprises  40  acres,  24  in  the 
farm  and  16  in  the  campus.     The  campus  is  well  kept. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $190,900.  There  are  nine  brick  buildings  and  a  frame 
cottage  on  the  grounds.  The  main  building  is  a  four-story  structure  367  feet  long.  It 
contains  offices,  dining  room,  classrooms,  and  assembly  rooms  on  the  first  and  second 
floors,  and  girls*  dormitory  on  the  third  and  fourth  floors.  A  two-story  building  is  used 
for  the  agricultural  department,  the  training  school,  science  classes,  manual  training,  and 
boys'  dormitory.  A  three-story  building  recently  erected  is  used  for  boys'  dormitory. 
There  are  also  three  2 -story  houses  for  the  president  and  teachers,  besides  the  laundry 
and  the  domestic  science  building.  The  remaining  buildings  are  the  heating  plant  and  a 
frame  cottage  used  by  the  teacher  of  agriculture.  The  buildings  have  toilet  facilities,  fire 
protection,  steam  heat,  and  electric  lights.     They  are  all  in  good  repair. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $27,000.  Of  this  $17,550  is  in  furniture 
$3i5oo  in  farm  equipment  and  live  stock,  $2,500  in  shop  equipment,  $1,500  in  scientific 
apparatus,  $1,200  in  library  books  and  fixtures,  and  $750  in  other  equipment. 

Recommendations, — i.  That  training  of  teachers  continue  to  be  the  main  purpose  of 
the  school  and  that  special  emphasis  be  given  to  training  for  rural  schools. 

2.  That  the  theory  and  practice  of  gardening  be  made  an  effective  part  of  the  regular 
course.* 

3.  That  the  manual  training  course  be  strengthened. 
Dates  of  visits:  November,  1914;  November,  1915. 

ELIZABETH  CITY  COUNTY. 

White.  Negro. 

Population,  1910 13, 227  7, 992 

Ckildren  6  to  14  years  of  age,  1910 i,  670  i,  506 

Teachers'  salaries  in  public  schools,  1911-12 $23, 545  $3, 956 

Teachers'  salaries  per  child,  6  to  14,  in  county $14. 09  $2. 69 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910 z.  5  22.  5 


1 


See  recommendatioos  in  sitimnary  chapter*  p.  aa. 
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The  rural  population  is  4.1  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  average  length  of  the  public 
school  term  is  8.7  months  for  white  pupils  and  7.3  months  for  colored.  The  number  of 
teachers  is  52  in  white  schools  and  25  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance  is 
1,522  white  pupils  and  944  colored  pupils. 

These  statistics  indicate  the  need  for  increased  public  school  facilities.  Hampton 
Institute  cooperates  with  the  county  in  maintaining  the  Whittier  School.  The  Weaver 
Orphanage  and  the  Di^e  Hospital  are  described  in  the  summary  of  special  institutions 
forVii^ginia. 

HAMPTON. 

HAMPTON  NORMAL  AND  AGRICULTURAL  INSTITUTE. 

Principal:  H.  B.  Frissell.* 

A  vocational  school  of  secondary  grade,  preparing  teachers  of  academic,  industrial, 
and  agricultural  subjects  and  supervisors  of  county  industrial-school  work.  The  insti- 
tution has  national  recognition  as  a  pioneer  in  the  demonstration  of  the  educational  value 
of  manual  labor  and  in  the  correlation  of  academic  subjects  with  industrial  training. 
Its  most  remarkable  work  has  been  in  character  training,  whereby  colored  boys  and  girls 
have  been  developed  into  men  and  women  capable  of  honest,  useful,  and  sensible  citizen- 
ship. In  its  neighborhood  and  extension  work  it  was  the  forerunner  of  the  social  settle- 
ment, and  still  surpasses  most  of  those  institutions  in  the  adaptation  of  its  work  to  the 
needs  of  the  community.  Successful  effort  has  been  made  to  win  the  sympathetic  coop- 
eration of  the  Southern  people  in  the  education  of  the  Negro. 

In  May,  1867,  the  American  Missionary  Association  purchased  the  land  now  occupied 
by  the  school;  temporary  buildings  were  constructed  from  old  barracks  that  had 
been  used  for  hospital  purposes  during  the  Civil  War,  and  the  school  opened  April 
I,  1868,  with  Gen.  Samuel  Chapman  Armstrong  in  charge.  On  June  4,  1870,  a  charter 
was  granted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia  and  the  school  began  its  independent 
career  under  the  control  of  a  nondenominational  board  of  1 7  men.  This  board  is  composed 
of  influential  white  men  representing  the  South  as  well  as  the  North.  Since  1873  the 
school  has  received  a  share  of  the  Federal  funds  for  agricultural  and  mechanical  education, 
and  to  supervise  the  expenditure  of  these  funds  a  board  of  four  curators  is  appointed  by 
the  governor.  Prom  1878  to  191 1  the  school  received  Federal  appropriations  for  Indian 
education.    A  few  Indians  still  attend,  but  the  figures  given  below  do  not  include  them. 

Attendance. — Total,  762;  elementary  412,  secondary  350;  male  472,  female  290. 
Of  those  reporting  home  address,  21  were  from  Hampton,  388  from  other  places  in  Vir- 
ginia, and  240  from  other  States;  293  were  from  farm  homes.  In  addition  there  were 
450  pupils  at  the  Whittier  Practice  School. 

Teachers  and  workers, — Total,  210;  white  147,  colored  63;  male  106,  female  104; 
executive  12,  academic  51,  trades  42,  girls'  industries  16,  agriculture  15,  extension  8, 
matrons  and  boarding  department  workers  12,  bookkeepers  11,  office  workers  29,  mili- 
tary and  physical  training  7,  other  workers  7.  In  addition  there  were  8  teachers  in  the 
Whittier  School  and  9  part-time  workers. 

Organization, — ^All  pupils  are  classified  into  the  following  vocational  groups :  ( i )  Work 
class,  (2)  mechanical  trades,  (3)  agriculture,  (4)  household  arts,  (5)  business,  and  (6) 

iWhite. 
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teacher  training.  All  the  pupils  of  these  groups  attend  either  the  night  school  or  day 
school. 

The  night  school  is  composed  of  pupils  in  the  work  dass,  mechanical  trades  and 
agriculture  who  work  during  the  day  and  attend  school  two  50-minute  periods, 
beginning  at  6.45  p.  m.  The  trades  pupils  have  an  additional  50-minute  period  begin- 
ning at  7  a.  m.,  and  agricultural  pupils  one  beginning  at  1 1  a.  m.    The  enrollment  is  320. 

The  day  school  begins  at  8  a.  m.,  and  continues,  except  for  an  intermission  at 
noon,  tmtil  4  p.  m.  At  the  last  period  in  the  morning  the  day  classes  are  assembled 
to  hear  lectures  on  topics  of  general  interest.    The  enrollment  was  442. 

Elementary:  One  preparatory  class  is  maintained  to  supply  the  deficiencies  in  the 
elementary  training  of  the  pupils.  In  this  class  special  attention  is  given  to  reading, 
penmanship,  spelling,  English,  composition,  arithmetic,  geography,  and  physiology. 

Secondary:  The  secondary  courses  are  all  four  years  in  length.  Those  offered  to 
the  bo3rs  are  the  academic-normal,  agricultural,  mechanical  trades,  and  business  courses. 
Those  offered  to  the  girls  are  the  academic-normal  and  home  economics  courses.  The 
subjects  required  in  the  academic-normal  course  are:  English,  6  years;  history,  2yi\ 
elements  of  sociology  and  economics,  i ;  psychology  and  principles  of  teaching,  2 ;  Bible, 
I ;  physical  training,  i ;  manual  training,  3;  and  a  half-year  of  all-day  practice  teaching 
under  supervision  in  the  Whittier  School,*  While  this  selection  of  subjects  is  in  the 
main  representative  of  the  academic  subjects  of  the  other  courses,  there  are  important 
modifications  to  suit  the  demands  of  the  vocation  selected. 

Agricultural:  In  the  agricultural  course  the  pupils  are  required  to  spend  about  half 
the  day  for  three  years  in  practice  work  in  each  department  of  the  farm.  The  remainder 
of  each  day  and  practically  all  of  the  fourth  year  are  devoted  to  the  study  of  agricultural 
theory  and  of  academic  subjects.  During  the  winter  of  the  second  year  three  months 
are  spent  at  the  trade  school  in  practicing  harness  mending,  carpentry,  bricklaying,  and 
other  activities  necessary  for  fanners. 

In  addition  to  this  course  for  the  35  pupils  specializing  in  agriculture,  pupils  in  all 
departments  are  required  to  take  theory  and  practice  of  agriculture  and  of  animal  hus- 
bandry for  five  periods  a  week  during  a  year  and  a  half.  This  course  is  sufficiently 
thorough  to  enable  graduates  to  teach  school  gardening  or  to  undertake  farming.  Be- 
cause of  the  number  of  pupils  receiving  this  knowledge  and  practice,  the  work  is  quite 
as  important  as  the  longer  course  for  the  limited  number  of  special  pupils. 

A  short  course  of  eight  months  is  provided  for  special  students  who  desire  to  obtain 
preparation  for  farm  life.  This  course  includes  elementary  theory  and  practice  of  farm- 
ing with  some  attention  to  farm  machinery  and  care  of  animals. 

Mechanical  trades:  The  trade  school  department  offers  instruction  in  13  trades, 
each  trade  requiring  the  pupil  to  spend  eight  hours  a  day  in  shop  practice  for  three 
years.  The  hours  are  from  8  to  12  and  i  to  5  p.  m.  The  pupils  are  excused  from  shop 
practice  for  mechanical  drawing,  mechanics,  applied  mathematics,  and  business  prin- 
ciples. During  the  three  years  of  shop  practice  the  other  academic  work  is  done  in 
three  50-minute  periods  five  A&ys  a  week.     One  period  begins  at  7  a.  m. ;  the  other  two 

1  Thia  is  a  larfe  dcht-grade  idiool  maintained  cooperatiyely  by  Hain{>toa  Institute  and  the  county.  It  has  kindergarten, 
elementary  sradcs,  and  facilities  for  manual  work,  household  arts,  and  sdiool  gardening.  It  forms  an  excellent  laboratory  for 
observation  and  practice  teaching. 
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begin  at  645  p.  m.  The  fourth  year  is  devoted  chiefly  to  academic  work.  The  important 
trades  are  carpentry,  blacksmithing,  wheelwrighting,  bricklaying,  machinery,  painting, 
tailoring,  printing,  leather  work,  engineering,  and  tinsmithing.  The  enrollment  in  this 
department  was  186. 

Manual  training  is  required  of  boys  and  girls  in  all  courses.  The  purpose  of  the 
work  is  to  enable  the  pupils  to  teach  simple  woodworking  and  attend  to  the  smaller 
repairs  of  the  school  building.    The  work  is  very  well  done. 

Business:  The  business  course  is  practically  the  same  as  the  academic-normal  for 
the  first  two  years.  In  the  last  two  years  prominence  is  given  to  typewriting,  shorthand, 
business  law,  and  bookkeeping.  Ample  practice  is  provided  in  the  administrative 
offices  of  the  institution.    About  15  pupils  were  taking  the  course. 

Academic-normal  for  young  women:  This  course  includes  the  academic  subjects 
already  outlined,  with  the  addition  of  four  periods  a  week  of  training  in  home  economics 
throughout  the  four  years  of  the  course,  the  cultivation  of  a  kitchen  garden,  and  practice 
in  the  household  activities  of  the  school.    A  majority  of  the  girls  take  this  course. 

Home  economics:  The  home  economics  course  is  arranged  for  those  desiring  special 
training  as  teachers  of  girls'  industries.  It  includes  a  large  part  of  the  academic- 
normal  course,  with  liberal  time  allotment  for  the  theory  and  practice  of  household  arts. 

Work  class :  The  work  class  is  one  of  the  most  distinctive  features  of  the  school 
organization.  It  is  composed  of  first-year  pupils  who  work  during  the  day  for  12  months 
^nH  attend  night  school  for  eight  months.  The  existence  of  the  class  is  explained  by 
the  fact  that  it  is  necessary  for  most  of  the  pupils  to  earn  at  least  part  of  their  expenses 
and  also  by  the  fact  that  the  school  considers  the  educational  results  of  this  experience 
vital  in  the  training  of  the  pupils.  In  order  to  make  educational  use  of  all  activities 
incident  to  the  care  for  the  plant,  it  has  been  arranged  that  the  work  on  the  farms,  care 
of  roads  and  grounds,  care  of  dormitories,  kitchen,  laundry,  and  similar  departments 
shall  be  done  by  the  pupils.  Even  after  the  work  year  the  classes  are  so  arranged  that 
approximately  one-sixth  of  the  school  is  free  each  week  day  to  work  for  wages. 

The  largest  unit  of  the  work  class  is  employed  at  the  Shellbanks  Farm,  located  5 
miles  away  from  the  institution.  About  40  pupils  spend  their  first  year  on  this  school 
farm,  working  all  day  and  attending  school  at  night. 

Discipline  and  physical  training:  The  young  men  are  organized  into  military  com- 
panies for  purposes  of  physical  drill  and  discipline.  The  arbitrary  features  of  a  purely 
military  system  are  successfully  modified  by  a  division  of  responsibility  ambng  the  pupils. 
All  rooms  are  inspected  every  day  by  student  officers  and  every  week  by  members  of  the 
faculty.  The  young  women's  rooms  are  inspected  daily  by  matrons.  Supervision  of 
every  phase  of  dormitory  life  is  effectively  carried  out. 

Physical  training  is  carefully  directed.  All  the  pupils  have  gymnastics,  the  work 
including  calisthenics,  wands  dumb-bells,  Indian  dubs,  folk  games,  and  apparatus 
games.  Physical  measurements  and  strength  tests  are  taken  at  the  beginning  and  end 
of  the  school  year,  and  record  is  kept  of  the  physical  conditions  of  all  the  pupils.  The 
eyes,  ears,  and  teeth  are  examined  by  specialists,  and  all  corrective  work  is  done  on  the 
grounds  at  moderate  cost.  The  athletic  games  are  under  the  direction  of  the  physical- 
training  teachers. 
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Religious  and  social  service  training:  The  religious  training  of  the  pupils  is  an 
important  part  of  the  school  program.  Four  workers  give  special  attention  to  this 
work.  The  activities  are:  Sunday  school  of  40  classes  regularly  taught  by  the  insti- 
tute teachers,  Young  Men's  and  Young  Women's  Christian  Associations  under  paid 
directors  with  a  well-equipped  building  for  the  young  men,  daily  chapel  and  Sunday 
services  for  all  pupils,  and  neighborhood  work,  which  includes  the  management  of  bo}^' 
dubs  and  Sunday  Schools  and  Sunday  services  for  the  old  and  infirm  of  the  neighborhood. 

Library:  The  library  of  36,000  volumes  is  in  charge  of  trained  librarians,  who  direct 
the  pupils  in  their  efforts  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  good  books  and  to  cultivate  a  taste 
for  them.  Opportunity  is  offered  to  a  limited  number  of  pupils  to  study  library  methods 
and  to  prepare  themselves  for  library  work. 

Student  record  department :  The  object  of  the  student  record  department  is  to  keep 
in  close  touch  with  its  graduates  and  former  students,  helping  them  in  their  work  and 
gaining  through  their  experience  valuable  assistance  in  the  formation  of  the  courses  of 
study  and  work.  This  department  also  makes  a  record  of  the  history  of  every  pupil, 
including  his  parentage,  home  condition,  previous  education,  class  and  work  standing  at 
the  institute.    Two  workers  are  employed  in  this  department. 

Music:  All  pupils  receive  training  in  vocal  music.  The  "Plantation  Melodies"  are 
sung  not  only  for  their  musical  value  but  as  an  expression  of  the  spiritual  struggles  of 
the  Negroes  in  America. 

Extension  work:  As  a  pioneer  school  of  industrial  education  Hampton's  influence 
is  coextensive  with  the  fields  of  vocational  and  racial  education.  The  principal  is  a 
member  of  several  important  educational  boards  and  the  workers  maintain  dose  co- 
operation with  the  activities  of  these  boards.  About  20,000  visitors  are  entertained 
annually;  they  come  from  many  sections  of  America  and  from  foreign  countries.  Many 
of  these  visitors  are  missionaries,  heads  of  institutions,  and  superintendents  or  supervisors 
of  education. 

The  Farmers'  Conference  brings  together  not  only  the  leading  colored  farmers  of 
Virginia  and  ndghboring  States,  but  also  county  supervisors,  demonstration  agents,  and 
many  white  people  of  influence  who  are  interested  in  the  improvement  of  colored  people 
in  rural  communities.  Through  the  cooperation  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  the  colored  agents  of  those 
departments  assist  in  the  preparation  of  exhibits  and  reports  and  contribute  much  to  the 
success  of  the  Conference.  In  addition,  a  10  days'  course  is  arranged  for  the  instruction 
of  rural-school  supervisors  in  subjects  pertaining  to  thdr  work. 

In  cooperation  with  the  Jeanes  Ftmd  the  school  pays  the  salaries  of  some  of  the 
county  supervising  teachers  in  Virginia.  These  young  women  spend  thdr  time  in 
strengthening  the  training  in  industry  and  sanitation  in  the  Negro  rural  schools. 

The  summer  school  is  attended  by  teachers  from  a  wide  area.  About  three-fifths 
of  the  445  attending  in  191 5  were  from  Virginia  and  the  remaining  two-fifths  were 
scattered  over  22  States.  A  course  of  one  month's  instruction  in  teachers'  problems  is 
provided.  After  attending  the  summer  school  3  out  of  5  consecutive  years  and  com- 
pleting a  satisfactory  course,  Virginia  teachers  who  already  hold  certificates  of  spedfied 
grade  are  granted  first  or  second  grade  industrial  certificates  by  the  State. 
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Through  its  press  and  publication  services  the  institution  renders  valuable  service 
to  a  number  of  newspapers.  The  Southern  Workman,  a  magazine  dealing  with  race 
relations,  is  published  monthly.  Valuable  leaflets  and  pamphlets  are  also  distributed 
to  those  interested  in  the  adaption  of  education  to  the  needs  of  pupils  and  community. 

Financial,  igij-14, — ^An  excellent  system  of  accounts  is  followed  and  the  financial 
records  are  carefully  kept  by  a  force  of  competent  bookkeepers.  The  books  are  audited 
annually  by  expert  accountants  and  a  detailed  financial  statement  with  a  full  list  of 
donors  is  published.  According  to  the  statement  for  the  year  the  more  important  items 
were: 

Income,  excluding  noneducational  receipts S291, 484 

Expenditures,  less  noneducational  receipts 287, 857 

Indebtedness 4^)078 

Vahie  of  property 49336, 132 

Sources  of  income:  Endowment  funds,  $122,981;  general  donations,  $58,277;  dona- 
tions for  scholarships,  $40,894;  Federal  funds,  $26,996;  General  Education  Board, 
$25,000;  Slater  Fund,  $9,250;  donations  for  library  and  other  special  purposes,  $4,047; 
county  appropriations  for  Whittier  School,  $2,080;  church  collections  and  subscriptions 
to  pastor's  salary,  $1,074;  interest  on  bank  balances  and  other  sources,  $885. 

The  noneducational  receipts  were  from  the  farm  and  the  various  industrial  and  pro- 
ductive departments.  These  receipts  are  not  shown  separately  for  the  reason  that  only 
the  net  expenditures  of  the  several  departments  are  given  under  items  of  expenditure 
below. 

Items  of  expenditure  (net  cost  including  salaries):  Academic  and  normal,  $66,555; 
publications,  traveling  expenses,  and  soliciting,  $43,596;  administrative  expenses,  $36,571 ; 
agricultural  department,  $31,130;  boarding  department,  $22,697;  trade  school  and  in- 
dustrial departments,  $21,658;  maintenance  of  plant,  $14,540;  physical  and  military 
training,  $11, 481 ;  extension  work,  $9,801 ;  library,  museum,  lectures,  and  entertainments, 
$8,392;  church,  chapel,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  hall,  $7,457;  appropriation  to  retirement  fund,  $4,336; 
students'  hospitals,  $4,248;  general  equipment,  $1,879;  purchasing  department  and  gen- 
eral operations,  $3,516.  In  addition  to  these  expenditures  for  current  expenses,  $47,200, 
appropriated  from  a  special  fund,  was  expended  for  permanent  improvement 

Indebtedness:  The  indebtedness  Jtme  30,  1914,  amounted  to  $42,078,  of  which 
$15,924  was  accotmts  payable,  $14,453  loans  payable,  and  $11,701  students'  balances 
and  earnings. 

School  property:  The  school  property  consists  of  $2,709,345  in  endowment, 
$1*346,933  in*  plant,  $128,957  in  ftmds  held  for  permanent  improvment  and  other 
special  purposes,  $44,118  in  cash  in  bank,  notes  and  accounts  receivable  and  prepaid 
insurance,  and  $6,779  ^^  supplies  on  hand. 

Plant, — Land:  Estimated  value,  $215,000.  The  school  owns  1,160  acres  of  land. 
Of  this,  67  acres  are  in  the  campus,  1 1 1  in  the  home  farm  adjoining  the  campus,  597  in 
the  Shellbanks  farm,  6  miles  from  the  school,  and  385  in  the  Cope  farm  at  Waldorf,  Md. 
The  home  farm  includes  the  dairy,  poultry  houses,  orchard,  nursery,  and  fields  for  grain, 
forage  crops,  truck,  and  small  fruit.  Over  400  acres  are  under  cultivation  at  Shell- 
banks.  At  the  Cope  farm  about  125  acres  are  ctdtivated  by  outside  labor.  The  school 
grounds  have  a  frontage  of  nearly  half  a  mile  on  Hampton  Roads.    The  campus,  with 
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its  well-planned  walks  and  driveways  and  beautiful  trees  and  shrubbery,  is  one  ot  tne 
most  attractive  in  the  country. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $866,142.  There  are  30  main  buildings  and  62  cot- 
tages on  the  campus.  The  main  buildings  include:  Three  buildings,  brick,  used  for 
girls'  dormitories,  teachers'  rooms,  kitchen,  and  dining  room,  aggregate  value  $150,000; 
four  buildings,  three  of  brick  and  one  frame,  used  exclusively  for  boys'  dormitories, 
aggregate  value  $90,000;  five  buildings,  two  of  brick  and  three  frame,  used  for  boys' 
dormitories,  industrial  work,  store,  and  publication  office,  aggregate  value,  $75,000;  the 
trade-school  building,  brick,  value,  $90,000;  the  library,  brick,  value,  $60,000;  the 
church,  pressed  brick,  value,  $40,000;  domestic-science  building,  brick,  containing  dass^ 
rooms  for  domestic  science,  agriculture,  physics,  and  manual  training,  value,  $30,000; 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  building,  brick,  value,  $25,000;  academic  building,  brick,  containing  class- 
rooms and  offices,  value,  $20,000;  Whittier  school,  frame,  used  for  elementary  work 
and  teacher  training,  value,  $15,000;  laundry,  brick,  value,  $12,000;  gymnasium,  frame, 
value,  $9,000;  Holly  Tree  Inn,  frame,  used  for  guests'  and  instructors'  rooms  and  dining 
room,  value,  $9,000;  museum  building,  brick,  value,  $7,000;  Abby  May  Home,  frame, 
used  for  teachers'  rooms,  value,  $6,000;  St.  Crispins  building,  brick,  used  for  instructors' 
rooms,  value,  $5,000;  treasury  building,  frame,  used  for  offices  and  guests'  and  teachers' 
rooms,  value,  $5,000;  executive  building,  frame,  used  for  offices  and  teachers'  rooms, 
value,  $4,000;  Griggs  Hall,  brick,  used  for  teachers'  rooms,  value,  $2,500;  paint  shop, 
frame,  value,  $2,000;  and  the  steam  plant,  brick,  value,  $2,000.  Of  the  brick  buildings 
one  is  five  stories  high;  three  are  four  stories;  six  are  three  stories,  seven  are  two 
stories,  and  two  are  one  story.  Of  the  frame  buildings  one  is  four  stories  high;  four 
are  three  stories,  four  are  two  stories,  and  two  are  one  story.  The  62  cottages  are 
of  varying  sizes  and  material  and  are  used  for  dwellings  of  officers  and  teachers.  Their 
aggregate  estimated  value  is  $100,142. 

The  buildings  on  the  home  farm  include  a  $20,000  brick  bam,  an  $S,ooo  steel  and 
glass  greenhouse,  and  various  small  structures  used  for  poultry  culture,  storage,  and  other 
purposes,  with  an  aggregate  value  of  about  $7,000.  At  Shellbanks  there  are  three  large 
brick  bams,  a  large  brick  building  used  for  classrooms,  boys'  dormitory  and  teachers' 
rooms,  and  several  cottages  and  small  stmctures,  with  an  aggregate  value  of  about 
$70,000.     The  Cope  farm  property  includes  a  house  and  large  bam,  value  about  $2,500. 

Seventy-eight  of  the  buildings,  of  which  15  are  brick,  were  built  by  students  under 
direction  of  instructors.  All  of  the  buildings  are  carefully  supervised,  well  kept,  and  in 
good  repair. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $265,791.  Of  this  $91,482  was  in  trade- 
school  equipment  and  machinery,  $50,811  in  agricultural  implements  and  live  stock, 
and  $123,498  in  dormitory  furniture,  classroom  and  office  equipment,  library  books  and 
fixtures)  scientific  apparatus,  and  various  other  equipment. 

Recommendations. — i.  That  the  courses  of  instiuction  be  varied  in  extent  to  suit 
both  the  different  grades  of  pupil  ability  and  also  the  different  grades  of  positions  to  be 
filled. 

2 .  That  arrangements  be  made  to  provide  for  the  advanced  training  of  selected  gradu- 
ates by  special  instruction  at  Hampton  and  at  other  institutions  with  similar  ideals  of 
education,  so  as  to  fit  them  for  positions  as  principals  and  instmctors  in  institutions  of 
similar  type. 
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3.  That  a  limited  increase  in  attendance  be  encouraged  to  provide  a  full  quota  of 
pupils  for  each  department  of  the  school. 

ESSEX  COUNTY. 

White.  Negro. 

Population,  1910 3, 790  $,  315 

Children  6  to  14  years  of  age,  1910 724  i,  400 

Teachers'  salaries  in  public  schools,  1911-12 $8, 508  $3, 183 

Teachers'  salaries  per  child  6  to  14  in  county $ii-  74  $2.  27 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910 7. 8  27. 3 

The  entire  population  is  rural.  The  average  length  of  the  public-school  term  is 
7.2  months  for  white  pupils  and  5  months  for  colored.  The  number  of  teachers  is  28 
in  white  schools  and  24  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance  is  393  white  pupils 
and  612  colored  pupils. 

These  statistics  indicate  the  need  for  additional  public-school  facilities.  The  work 
of  the  elementary  schools  should  be  increased  and  strengthened.  The  Rappahannock 
Industrial  Academy  serves  as  a  good  central  institution  where  pupils  may  board  and 
supplement  the  training  received  in  the  rural  schools.  A  Jeanes  Fund  supervising 
industrial  teacher  travels  among  the  schools  of  the  county  and  aids  the  teachers  to 
introduce  industrial  work  and  extend  the  influence  of  the  school  into  the  community. 

OZENA. 

RAPPAHANNOCK  INDUSTRIAL  ACADEMY. 

Principal:  W.  E.  Robinson. 

A  school  of  elementary  grade  doing  good  work  in  a  rural  community.  It  was 
founded  by  the  local  Baptist  Association  and  is  owned  and  controlled  by  a  local  board 
of  trustees. 

Attendance. — ^Total,  66;  boarders,  55.  The  course  covers  nine  grades.  Some  sec- 
ondary and  teacher-training  subjects  are  offered  in  the  ninth  grade.  The  industrial 
work  consists  of  sewing  and  farming.    The  dormitory  is  well  supervised. 

Teachers, — ^Total,  5;  all  colored;  male  i,  female  4.     The  teachers  are  well  trained. 

Financial,  igij-i^,, — ^The  accounts  are  well  kept.  The  more  important  financial 
items  for  the  year  were: 

Income,  excluding  noneducational  receipts $1, 412 

Expenditures,  leas  noneducational  receipts ii  412 

Value  of  plant. 13, 250 

Sources  of  income:  Baptist  associations  and  churches,  $1,012;  tuition  and  fees; 
$400.  The  noneducational  receipts  amounted  to  $1,421,  of  which  $821  was  from  the 
boarding  department  and  $600  from  the  farm. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Salaries,  $830;  other  expenses,  $2,003. 

Plant. — ^Land:  Estimated  value,  $3,500.  The  school  owns  140  acres  of  good  farm 
land,  a  large  part  of  which  is  cultivated.    The  campus  is  unusually  well  kept. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $7,000.  There  are  two  large  frame  buildings  and 
several  smaller  structures.  The  dormitories  were  clean  and  the  buildings  in  good  con- 
dition. 
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Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $21750.  Of  this,  $1,750  was  in  farm  imple- 
ments and  live  stock  and  $1,000  in  classroom  and  dormitory  furniture. 

Recommendations, — i.  That  the  institution  be  made  a  county  training  school. 
2.  That  manual  training  and  gardening  be  made  part  of  the  regular  course.^ 
Date  of  visit:  April,  191 5. 

GLOUCESTER  COUNTY. 

White.  Ncgra 

Population,  1910 6, 570  5, 907 

Children  6  to  14  years  of  age,  1910 z,  413  z,  556 

Teachers'  salaries  in  public  schools,  zqzz-zs $zo,  702  $4, 406 

Teachers'  salaries  per  child  6  to  Z4  in  county ^7-54  $9*  83 

Percentage  illiterate,  zqzo Z4. 4  27. 4 

The  entire  population  is  rural.  The  average  length  of  the  public-school  term  is 
7  months  for  white  pupils  and  7.2  months  for  colored.  The  number  of  teachers  is  46 
in  white  schools  and  32  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance  is  803  white  pupils 
and  801  colored  pupils. 

These  statistics  indicate  the  need  for  additional  public-school  facilities.  The  work 
of  the  elementary  schools  should  be  increased  and  strengthened.  The  Gloucester  Agri- 
cultural and  Industrial  School  serves  as  a  good  central  institution  where  pupils  may 
board  and  supplement  the  training  received  in  the  rural  schools. 

CAPPAHOSIC. 

THE  GLOUCESTER  AGRICULTURAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL. 

Principal :  William  G.  Price. 

A  well>managed  school  of  elementary  and  secondary  grade  located  in  a  rural  com- 
mimity.     Effort  is  made  to  use  the  farm  equipment  for  the  education  of  the  pupils. 

The  school  was  founded  in  1890  by  the  American  Missionary  Association  of  the 
Congregational  Church  and  it  is  owned  and  maintained  by  that  association. 

Attendance, — ^Total,  115;  elementary  84,  secondary  31;  male  54,  female  61: 
boarders,  76.    The  reported  enrollment  for  tne  year  was  135. 

Teachers  and  workers. — ^Total,  13;  all  colored;  male  3,  female  10.  The  teachers 
are  graduates  of  good  schools. 

Organization, — ^The  program  of  studies  is  based  on  the  outline  prepared  by  the 
American  Missionary  Association. 

Elementary:  The  elementary  work  covers  eight  grades. 

Secondary:  The  required  subjects  of  the  secondary  course  are  English,  algebra, 
geometry,  agricultural  botany,  elementary  science,  general  history,  United  States  history, 
civics,  economics,  and  pedagogy.     Most  of  the  pupils  elect  Latin  and  a  few  elect  German. 

Industrial :  Manual  training  is  provided  for  the  boys  and  instruction  in  sewing  and 
cooking  for  the  girls.     The  dormitory  life  of  the  pupils  is  carefully  supervised. 

Agriculture:  Considerable  provision  has  been  made  for  agricultural  training.  Some 
of  the  boys  assist  in  the  cultivation  of  the  farm.  Classroom  instruction  is  closely  related 
lo  garden  practice. 

'  See  reoommendations  in  summary  diapter,  p.  aa. 
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Financial,  jpjj-14. — ^The  finances  are  supervised  by  the  American  Missionary  Asso- 
ciation. A  simple  and  effective  system  of  accotmts  has  been  installed  recently.  The 
more  important  items  for  the  year  were: 

Income,  excluding  noneducational  receipts $7, 898 

Expenditures,  less  noneducational  receipts 7, 898 

Value  of  plant 35, 900 

Sources  of  income:  American  Missionary  Association,  $4,777;  tuition  and  fees,  $943; 
donations,  $120;  other  sources,  $2,058.  The  noneducational  receipts  amounted  to  $5,185, 
of  which  $3,889  was  from  the  boarding  department  and  $1,296  from  farm  and  other 
sales. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Salaries,  $3,826;  supplies  for  boarding  department,  $2,563; 
student  aid  and  labor,  $1,708;  equipment  and  general  supplies,  $740;  power,  light,  and 
heat,  $567;  outside  labor,  $210;  repairs,  $134;  other  expenses,  $3,335. 

Plant, — Land:  Estimated  value,  $7,400.  The  land  comprises  148  acres,  of  which 
about  100  acres  are  used  for  teaching  agriculture.    The  campus  is  fairly  well  kept. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $25,000.  The  buildings  include  two  large  three- 
story  frame  structures  used  for  classrooms  and  dormitories,  a  one-story  building  used  for 
dining  room,  two  small  structures  used  for  laundry  and  shop,  and  a  good  bam.  The 
buildings  are  in  good  repair  and  well  kept. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $3,500.  Of  this  about  $2,000  was  in  furni- 
ture, $1,000  in  live  stock,  and  $500  in  farm  implements. 

Recommendations. — i.  That  effort  be  made  to  enlarge  the  influence  of  the  institu- 
tion through  neighborhood  activities  and  increased  cooperation  with  the  local  school 
authorities. 

2.  That  the  provision  for  teacher  training  be  increased. 

Date  of  visit:  April,  19 15. 

HENRICO  COUNTY. 

The  population  of  Henrico  County  is  15.5  per  cent  rural.  There  are  no  private 
schools  for  colored  people  outside  of  the  city  of  Richmond. 

RICHMOND. 

.  White.  Negro. 

Population,  1910 80, 895  46, 733 

Children  6  to  14  years  of  age,  1910 13, 633  6, 927 

Teachers'  salaries  in  public  schools,  Z9iz-ia $^54)  673  $47, 835 

Teachers'  salaries  per  child,  6  to  14,  in  city $2a  z6  $6. 91 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910 i.  5  19.  6 

There  are  354  teachers  in  white  schools  and  1 1 1  in  colored  schools.  The  average 
attendance  is  9,820  white  pupils  and  4,856  colored  pupils. 

These  statistics  indicate  that  with  some  increase  in  public>school  facilities  provision 
could  be  made  for  all  the  colored  children  of  elementary-school  age.  In  addition  to  the 
elementary  schools  a  four-year  public  high  school  is  maintained,  and  a  two-year  teacher- 
training  course  is  offered  in  connection  with  this  school.  Van  De  Vyver  College  is 
described  in  the  stunmary  of  Catholic  parish  schools  for  the  State.  The  two  large 
schools  maintained  by  the  Baptist  Home  Mission  Societies  are  statewide  in  importance 
and  do  not  enter  into  the  local  situation  to  a  marked  degree. 
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ARMSTRONG  fflGH  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  S.  D.  Turner. 

A  large  city  high  school,  offering  four  years  of  secondary  and  two  years  of  normal 
work,  with  good  industrial  training. 

Attendance, — ^Total,  439;  normal  40,  secondary  399;  male  114,  female  325. 

Teachers, — Secondary,  17;  white  2,  colored  15;  male  6,  female  11. 

Organization. — Secondary:  The  usual  high-school  subjects  are  taught.  The  indus- 
trial work  consists  of  cooking,  sewing,  and  millinery  for  girls  and  woodworking  for  boys. 

Teacher  training:  The  city  normal  school  is  carried  on  in  connection  with  the  high 
school.     A  two-year  course  is  offered. 

Plant, — Estimated  value,  $40,000.*  The  plant  consists  of  a  small  city  lot  and  one 
3-story  brick  building.  The  building  is  well  kept  and  the  equipment  is  fairly  good; 
apparatus  to  the  value  of  about  $1,700  is  furnished  for  science  teaching. 

Date  of  visit:  February,  19 16. 

HARTSHORN  MEMORIAL  COLLEGE. 

President:  George  W.  Rigler.' 

A  girls'  school  of  secondary  grade  with  a  small  elementary  department.  A  few  col- 
lege students  have  access  to  Virginia  Union  University.  The  main  work  of  the  school  is 
the  training  of  teachers;  graduation  from  the  normal  department  entitles  the  student  to 
a  State  high-school  certificate.  The  general  management  and  teaching  are  effective,  but 
inadequate  attention  is  given  to  industrial  training. 

The  institution  was  founded  in  1884  by  Joseph  Hartshorn.  It  is  owned  and  con- 
trolled by  an  independent  board  of  13  white  and  2  colored  trustees.  It  receives  aid  and 
supervision  from  the  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society  and  the  Woman's  Ameri- 
can Baptist  Home  Mission  Society. 

Attendance. — ^Total,  169;  elementary  73,  secondary  89,  special  students  7;  boarders, 
122.  Of  the  girls  reporting  home  address,  39  were  from  Richmond,  95  from  other  places 
in  Virginia,  and  34  from  other  States;  there  were  45  from  farm  homes.  The  reported 
enrollment  for  the  year  was  188. 

Teachers  and  workers, — ^Total,  15;  white  12,  colored  3;  male  i,  female  14;  grade 
and  academic  11,  music  i,  industrial  i,  matrons  2.  The  teachers  are  graduates  of 
good  schools. 

Organization. — Elementary:  The  elementary  work  covering  the  eight  grades  is 
handled  effectively  by  some  of  the  regular  teachers  and  by  practice  teachers. 

Secondary:  Secondary  subjects  are  given  in  two  courses — the  ** college  preparatory  " 
or  "academic,"  enrolling  31  pupils,  and  the  "normal,"  enrolling  58.  The  "college 
preparatory"  course  includes:  Latin,  3  years;  English,  4;  mathematics,  2K;  elementary 
science,  i;  Bible,  4;  reviews,  i;  history,  2}4\  agriculture,  K;  and  physiology,  yi.  The 
following  subjects  are  electives:  Advanced  algebra  (4  pupils  in  attendance);  French 
(7  pupils) ;  education  (2  pupils) ;  methods  and  practice  teaching  (2  pupils) . 

The  normal  course  includes  English,  3  years;  mathematics,  3K;  elementary  science, 
i;  history,  }i\  Bible,  4;  education,  i;  reviews,  i;  practice  teaching,  i;  agriculture,  X; 

^  An  appropriation  of  $40,000  has  been  made  for  a  new  high-school  site.  '  White. 
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physiology,  }i.  The  electives  are  Latin,  with  3  pupils;  history,  22  pupils;  and  Prencht 
ethics,  botany  and  education,  each  with  i  or  2  pupils. 

Industrial:  Instruction  in  sewing  is  given,  but  the  cooking  course  has  been  discon- 
tinued on  account  of  lack  of  funds. 

Financial,  191^14. — ^The  books  are  kept  by  the  president.  Although  the  S3rsteni 
of  accounting  does  not  afiford  a  dear  analysis  of  income  and  expenditures,  it  appears 
that  the  business  management  is  effective.  Board  and  tuition  receipts  are  not  kept 
separately  and  the  sums  given  for  these  items  in  the  statement  below  are  estimated. 
The  more  important  items  for  the  year  were: 

Income,  excluding  noneducational  receipts $8, 815 

Expenditures,  leas  noneducational  receipts 7, 374 

Value  of  plant 150, 000 

Sources  of  income:  Tuition  and  fees  (estimated),  $3,500;  Woman's  American  Bap- 
tist Home  Mission  Society,  $3,030;  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society,  $1,200; 
general  donations,  $523;  contributions  from  colored  churches,  $350;  scholarship  fund, 
$146;  contributions  from  white  churches,  $66.  The  noneducational  receipts  were  from 
the  boarding  department  and  amounted  to  $10415. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Supplies  and  expenses  for  boarding  department,  $6,098; 
salaries,  $5,480;  repairs  and  maintenance  of  building  and  grounds,  $2,572;  heat,  light, 
and  power,  $2,078;  insurance  and  sundry  expenses,  $660;  equipment,  $572;  other  ex- 
penses, $329. 

Plant, — Land:  Estimated  value,  $50,000.  The  campus  comprises  %%  acres  in  a 
good  location  within  the  city  limits.    The  campus  b  well  kept  and  neat  in  appearance. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $95,000.  There  are  six  buildings  on  the  grounds: 
Pounders  Hall  and  Library  Hall,  both  four-story  brick  structures;  the  chapel  and  g3an- 
nasium;  the  latmdry;  the  president's  house,  an  old-fashioned  mansion;  and  a  three- 
story  frame  building  used  for  girls'  dormitory. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $5,000.  Of  this,  $2,500  is  in  library  books 
and  fixtures,  $1 ,700  in  furniture,  $600  in  domestic  science  equipment,  and  $200  in  physical 
laboratory. 

Recommendations. — i.  That  adequate  support  be  provided  to  maintain  this  institu- 
tion. 

2.  That  instruction  in  cooking  and  sewing  be  given  more  emphasis  and  the  work 
more  closely  connected  with  the  cooking  and  housekeeping  of  the  boarding  department. 

3.  That  teacher-training  be  the  chief  work  of  the  institution. 
Date  of  visit:  March,  191 5. 

VIRGINIA  UNION  UNIVERSITY. 

President:  George  R.  Hovey.* 

A  school  of  college  and  secondary  grade  with  a  theological  department  requiring 
high-school  graduation  for  entrance.  Special  care  is  given  to  entrance  requirements 
and  student  records. 

AWbiU. 
46927  •— Bull.  39—17 CI 
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In  1S65  the  Richmond  Theological  vSchool  was  opened  in  Richmond,  Va.  In  the 
same  year  the  Wayland  Seminary  and  National  Theological  Institute  were  opened  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  and  in  1869  they  were  combined  as  Wayland  Seminary.  These 
institutions  were  under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society. 
In  1899  Wayland  Seminary  combined  with  the  Richmond  Theological  School  at  Rich- 
mond as  Virginia  Union  University. 

The  institution  is  owned  and  supported  by  the  American  Baptist  Home  Mission 
Society.  It  has  a  board  of  trustees  composed  of  northern  and  southern  white  men 
and  colored  men. 

Attendance, — Total,  255;  elementary  35,  secondary  145,  college  51,  theological  24; 
all  male;  boarders,  198.  Forty-six  of  the  students  came  from  Richmond,  125  from  other 
places  in  Virginia,  and  76  from  other  States.  The  reported  enrollment  for  the  year  was 
265. 

Teachers  and  workers. — ^Total,  16;  white  9,  colored  7,  male  12,  female  4;  teachers  15, 
secretary  i. 

Organization, — Elementary:  Elementary  work  is  confined  to  two  upper  grades, 
taught  partly  by  regular  teachers  and  partly  by  carefully  selected  student  teachers. 

Secondary:  The  secondary  subjects  required  of  all  are:  English,  2K  years;  history, 
i;  Bible,  i}4\  mathematics,  2;  elementary  science,  2;  ethics,  K;  bookkeeping,  yi\  elo- 
cution, I ;  manual  training  or  vocal  music,  i.  Pupils  preparing  for  college  elect  Latin, 
3  years ;  French  or  Greek,  2 ;  and  mathematics,  i .  Electives  for  other  pupils  are :  History 
and  civics,  i  year;  geology  and  astronomy,  i ;  French  or  manual  training,  i}4\  economics 
and  psychology,  i ;  pedagogy,  i ;  and  sociology,  yi.  Most  of  the  pupils  elect  the  college 
preparatory  subjects. 

College:  The  college  course  includes  English,  2K  years;  modem  languages,  i}4i 
religion,  il4\  mathematics,  i;  logic,  i;  economics,  i;  psychology  and  philosophy,  i; 
sociology,  i;  history,  i;  and  elecution,  i.  Candidates  for  the  A.  B.  degree  elect  in 
addition  a  year  of  Latin  and  a  year  of  Greek,  modem  language,  or  chemistry.  Candi- 
dates for  the  B.  S.  degree  elect  one  year  of  chemistry  and  one  year  of  zoology  and 
physiology.  A  large  majority  of  the  pupils  take  the  classical  course.  Even  the  general 
course,  which  is  taken  by  too  few  students,  is  not  sufficiently  strong  in  teacher-training, 
history,  social  and  physical  sciences.  Owing  to  the  small  teaching  force  and  attend- 
ance the  curriculum  is  necessarily  confined  to  a  limited  number  of  subjects. 

Theological:  Three  courses  are  offered.  The  '* original  language"  course  is  taken 
by  a  few  students.  The  "English"  course  which  most  of  the  students  take  differs  from 
the  "original  language"  course  only  by  the  omission  of  Greek  and  Hebrew.  A  special 
course  of  two  years  is  provided  for  ministers.  The  six  students  taking  this  course  at 
the  time  the  school  was  visited  were  studying  English,  Bible,  church  polity,  theology, 
and  sermon  delivery.     In  subject  matter  and  teaching  the  standards  are  high. 

Extension  work :  One  instructor  spends  half  of  his  time  in  the  direction  of  students 
in  community  work.  A  summer  school  enrolling  278  pupils  is  held  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Virginia  Board  of  Public  Instruction  and  the  Richmond  School  Board.     An 
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annual  conference  of  secondary  schools  is  held  at  the  institution.  This  conference 
has  done  much  to  raise  the  standards  of  instruction  in  the  colored  high  schools  of 
Virginia. 

Financial,  igij-14, — The  accounts  are  well  kept  and  the  business  management  is 
economical.     The  more  important  financial  items  for  the  year  were: 

Income,  excluding  noneducatianal  receipts $97, 065 

Expenditures,  less  nooxeducational  receipts 36,  701 

Value  of  property 475»354 

Sources  of  income:  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society,  $14,821;  tuition  and 
fees,  $5,599;  endowment  funds,  $4,000;  general  donations,  $965;  other  sources,  $1,680. 
The  noneducational  receipts  amotmted  to  $16,474,  of  which  $14,203  was  from  the  board- 
ing department 'and  $2,271  from  the  farm.  Farm  products  to  the  value  of  $2,1179 
were  sold  to  the  school  and  charged  as  expenditures  in  the  boarding  department. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Salaries,  $12,938;  supplies  and  labor  in  boarding  depart- 
ment, $11,932;  equipment,  $3,676;  power,  light,  heat,  and  water,  $3,655;  repairs, 
$3,287;  student  labor,  not  including  boarding  department,  $1,322;  advertising  and 
soliciting,  $240;  other  expenses,  $6,125. 

School  property:  Of  the  school  property,  $368,990  was  in  the  plant,  $83,000  in  per- 
manent endowment,  $21,000  in  building,  scholarship,  and  library  funds,  and  $2,364  in 
cash  and  supplies:  on  hand. 

Plant, — Land:  Estimated  value,  $75,000.  Of  the  50  acres  owned  by  the  school 
about  25  are  cultivated  on  a  commercial  basis  and  the  remainder  used  for  school  campus. 
Very  little  has  been  done  to  beautify  the  grounds,  which  are  in  striking  contrast  with 
the  attractive  buildings. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $279,000.  The  buildings  are  among  the  best  to  be 
fotmd  at  colored  educational  institutions.  There  are  10  stone  buildings  and  4  neat 
frame  cottages,  used  for  teachers'  homes. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $14,990.  Of  the  movable  equipment, 
$6,000  was  in  ftuniture,  $5,000  in  library  books  amd  fixtures,  $1,500  in  shop  equipment. 
$1,290  in  farm  implements,  and  $1,200  in  scientific  apparatus. 

Recommendations, — i.  That  more  teacher-training  subjects  and  practice  teaching 
be  provided. 

2.  That  rural  economics  and  gardening  be  made  a  part  of  the  regular  courses.^ 

3.  That  the  good  work  done  by  the  theological  department  be  improved  by  greater 
recognition  of  the  needs  of  rural  ministers. 

Date  of  visit:  November,  1914.     Facts  verified,  1916. 

HENRY  COUNTY. 

WUte.  Nccro. 

Population,  1910 10, 997         7, 46a 

Children  6  to  14  years  of  age,  1910 3, 486  i,  951 

Teachers'  salaries  in  public  schools,  1911-12 $21, 864  $4, 273 

Teachefs'  salaries  per  child  6  to  14  in  county ^-79  ^.19 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910 la  4  39. 3 

^  See  reooiiimaidatiaiis  in  wmiTnary  ciiapter»  p.  aa. 
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The  rural  population  is  8i.d  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  average  length  of  the  public- 
school  term  is  6  months  for  white  pupils  and  5  months  for  colored.  The  number  of 
teachers  is  90  in  white  schools  and  34  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance  is 
1,840  white  pupils  and  891  colored  pupils. 

These  statistics  indicate  the  need  for  additional  school  facilities.  The  work  of  the 
elementary  schools  should  be  increased  and  strengthened.  The  Martinsville  Christian 
Institute  should  be  reorganized  to  serve  as  a  central  institution  where  pupils  may  board 
and  supplement  the  limited  training  received  in  the  rural  schools.  The  Presb3rterian 
Parochial  schools  at  Martinsville  and  Ridgeway  should  be  continued  only  so  long  as  the 
public  schools  are  inadequate.  These  schools  are  described  in  the  summary  of  small 
Presbyterian  schools  for  the  State. 

MARTINSVILLE. 
MARTINSVILLE  CHRISTIAN  INSTITUTE. 

Principal:  J.  H.  Thomas. 

A  small  school  of  elementary  and  secondary  grades.  A  little  instruction  in  cooking 
and  sewing  is  provided.    The  management  is  ineffective. 

The  school  was  fotmded  in  1900  by  the  Christian  Woman's  Board  of  Missions  and  is 
owned  and  controlled  by  that  board. 

Attendance. — ^Total,  76;  all  elementary;  male  19,  female  57;  boarders,  14. 

Teachers, — Total,  6;  all  colored;  male  2,  female  4. 

Financial^  ipis-'i4' — ^Very  meager  financial  records  are  kept.  As  far  as  could  be 
determined  the  more  important  items  for  the  year  were: 

Income,  exdudixig  aooeducational  receipts fa,  950 

Expenditures,  less  floneducatioiial  receipts t,  230 

Indebtedness 350 

Value  of  plant S,  485 

Sources  of  income:  Christian  Woman's  Board  of  Missions,  $2,700;  tuition  and 
other  sources,  $250.  The  noneducational  receipts  were  from  the  boarding  department 
and  amounted  to  $650. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Salaries,  $1,260;  supplies,  $290;  student  labor,  $143;  equip- 
ment, $63;  other  expenses,  $124. 

Indebtedness:  The  indebtedness  is  represented  by  $200,  due  for  equipment  and 
supplies,  and  $150  in  bills  due  for  other  purposes. 

Plant. — Land:  Estimated  value,  $2,000.  The  school  owns  about  2  acres  of  town 
property.    A  portion  of  this  is  used  for  gardening. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $6,000.  The  buildings  are  of  frame  construction. 
There  are  two  main  buildings,  one  three  and  one-half  stories  high  and  the  other  two 
stories.  There  are  several  very  small  structures  and  a  bam.  The  buildings  are  fairly 
well  kept  and  in  good  repair. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $485.  Of  this,  $340  was  in  furniture  and 
$145  in  library  books,  shop  equipment,  and  garden  tools. 

Recommendations. — i.  That  the  institution  be  developed  as  a  county  training 
school,  and  provision  made  for  teacher  training,  cooking  and  sewing,  and  adequate 
instruction  in  gardening.* 

1  See  recommendation  in  summary  clim^tef ,  p.  »a. 
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2.  That  the  county  be  urged  to  provide  for  the  elementary  grades. 

3.  That  the  management  be  strengthened. 
Date  of  visit:  November,  19 14. 

MECKLENBURG  COUNTY. 

WUte.  Nesro. 

Population,  1910 12,  562  16, 394 

Children  6  to  14  years  of  age,  1910 2, 791  4, 239 

Teachers'  salaries  in  public  schools,  1911-12 $27, 613  $6, 535 

Teachers'  salaries  per  child  6  to  14  in  county tg.Sg  $1. 54 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910 7.  3  30.  5 

The  entire  population  is  rural.  The  average  length  of  the  public-school  term  is 
6.3  months  for  white  pupils  and  5  months  for  colored.  The  number  of  teachers  is  100 
in  white  schools  and  59  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance  is  1,856  white 
pupils  and  1,611  colored  pupils. 

These  statistics  indicate  the  need  for  additional  school  facilities.  The  work  of  the 
elementary  schools  should  be  increased  and  strengthened.  The  Thyne  Institute  merits 
encouragement  as  a  central  institution  where  pupils  may  board  and  supplement  the 
limited  training  received  in  the  rural  schools.  The  educational  activities  of  the  Boydton 
Institute  are  maintained  primarily  to  serve  the  special  needs  of  the  Christian  Alliance 
denomination.     Bluestone  Mission  is  a  good  small  rural  school. 

TEFFRES,  R.  F.  D.  NO.  i. 
BLUESTONE  MISSION. 

Principal:  R.  P.  Williams. 

An  elementary  day  school  in  a  rural  community.  The  1 10  pupils  are  taught  in  a 
neat  frame  building  by  the  principal  and  three  colored  women. 

The  support  of  the  school,  amounting  to  $1,200,  comes  from  the  Board  of  Freed- 
men's  Missions  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church.  The  estimated  value  of  the  plant 
is  $2,000. 

Recommendation. — ^That  simple  industrial  work  and  gardening  be  added  to  the 
course  of  study. 

Date  of  visit:  November,  1914. 

BOYDTON. 
BOYDTON  INSTITUTE. 

Principal:  J.  H.  Hartman.* 

A  school  of  elementary  grade  with  a  few  pupils  in  secondary  subjects.  The  trustees 
plan  to  develop  a  missionary  training  course  for  the  Christian  Alliance  of  New  York. 
The  work  has  suffered  from  frequent  changes  of  ownership  and  administration. 

The  school  was  founded  in  1878  by  Dr.  Charles  CuUis,  of  Boston,  who  purchased 
the  plant  formerly  occupied  by  Randolph-Macon  College  for  white  pupils.  This  plant 
consisted  of  a  large  four-story  brick  building  and  425  acres  of  land.  It  was  purchased 
about  1910  by  the  Christian  Alliance  of  New  York  City  and  is  now  owned  and  controlled 
by  that  organization. 

Attendance. — ^Total,  71;  elementary  62,  secondary  9;  boarders,  44. 

iWbite.    Elected  since  date  of  visit. 
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Teachers  and  workers, — ^Total,  9;  all  white;  male  i,  female  8.  All  have  strong 
missionary  enthusiasm  for  the  Christian  Alliance. 

Organization. — ^The  course  includes  four  years  of  elementary  work,  two  years  of 
secondary  subjects,  and  one  class  in  a  Biblical  department.  The  girls  receive  some 
instruction  in  cooking  and  sewing. 

Financial,  1^13-14, — ^Very  meager  records  are  kept  and  the  business  management 
appears  to  be  divided  and  uncertain.  As  far  as  could  be  determined  the  more  important 
items  were: 

Income,  excluding  noneducational  receipts $1, 476 

Expenditures,  less  noneducational  receipts 895 

Value  of  planti 33, 000 

• 

Sources  of  income:  General  donations,  $700;  Christian  Alliance  of  New  York,  $450; 
tuition  and  fees,  $326.  The  noneducational  receipts  were  from  the  boarding  department 
and  amounted  to  $2,625. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Supplies  and  equipment  for  boarding  department,  $2,020; 
salaries,  $630;  repairs,  $400;  outside  labor,  $350;  student  labor,  $120. 

Plant, — Land:  Estimated  value,  $6,000.  The  school  owns  425  acres  of  land. 
About  half  of  this  is  cultivated  with  hired  labor.     The  campus  has  been  neglected. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $25,000.  The  main  building  is  a  large  four-story 
brick  structure  built  80  years  ago  as  the  Randolph-Macon  College  building.  The  other 
building  is  a  large  two-story  brick  residence  used  by  the  business  manager.  The  build- 
ings are  substantial  but  old-fashioned. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $2,000,  of  which  $1,000  is  in  farm  equip- 
ment and  live  stock,  $800  in  furniture,  and  $200  in  industrial  equipment. 

Recommendations. — i.  That  donations  be  limited  to  members  of  the  Chriistian 
Alliance. 

2.  That  teacher  training,  theory  and  practice  of  gardening,  and  simple  industrial 
training  be  made  a  part  of  the  regular  course.^ 

3.  That  cooperation  be  established  with  the  public  school  authorities. 
Date  of  visit:  November,  19 14.     Facts  verified,  191 5. 

CHASE  CITY. 
THYNE  INSTITUTE. 

Principal:  F.  W.  WUson.' 

A  well  managed  secondary  school  with  large  elementary  enrollment. 

The  school  was  foimded  in  1876  by  the  Board  of  Freedmen's  Missions  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church  and  it  is  owned  and  supported  by  that  body. 

Attendance, — ^Total,  302;  elementary  256,  secondary  46;  boarders,  125.  Of  the 
secondary  pupils  21  were  male  and  25  female. 

Teachers  and  workers. — ^Total,  13;  white  9,  colored  4;  male  2,  female  11;  grades  3, 
academic  5,  music  i,  girls'  industries  2,  matrons  2. 

Organization, — Elementary :  Elementary  work  is  done  in  the  kindergarten  and  eighth 
grades,  and  in  the  first  year  of  the  so-called  ** normal"  course. 

1  See  reoommcndatioa  in  sumnuury  chi4>ter,  p.  aa.  *  White. 
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Secondary:  Secondary  work  is  given  in  the  last  three  years  of  the  normal  course. 
The  course  includes:  Latin,  2  years;  English,  5;  mathematics,  3^;  elementary  science, 
li;  history,  i ;  Bible,  2;  teacher  training  and  review,  2. 

Agriculture  is  b^;un  in  the  eighth  grade  and  continued  through  the  normal 
course.  Some  of  the  pupils  have  practiced  on  the  school  farm  under  the  direction  of  the 
teacher  of  agriculture.  The  instruction  in  sewing  and  cooking  is  begun  in  the  fourth 
grade  and  extends  into  the  normal  classes.  The  dormitory  life  and  the  general  dis- 
cipline contribute  much  to  the.  training  of  the  pupils. 

Financial^  igij-14. — ^The  accounts  are  fairly  well  kept  and  the  business  manage- 
ment is  economical.    The  more  important  items  for  the  year  were: 

Income,  excluding  noneducational  receipts $7, 969 

Expenditures,  less  noneducational  receipts 7, 967 

Value  of  plant 3a,  600 

Sources  of  income:  United  -Presbyterian  Board,  $7,744;  donations,  $150;  tuition 
and  fees,  $75.  The  noneducational  receipts  amounted  to  $5,218,  of  which  $4,818  was 
from  the  boarding  department  and  $400  from  the  farm. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Salaries,  $6,055;  supplies  and  labor  for  boarding  department, 
$4,818;  power,  light,  and  heat,  $1,100;  office  supplies  and  stmdries,  $621 ;  student  labor, 
$200;  repairs,  $150;  supplies  for  farm,  $150;  outside  labor,  $50;  advertising  and  soliciting 
funds,  $43. 

Plant. — Land:  Estimated  value,  $5,000.  There  are  135  acres  of  desirable  land, 
about  6  acres  being  used  for  school  campus  and  50  acres  for  the  farm. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $23,000.  Two  large  three-story  frame  buildings  had 
been  erected  for  dormitories,  but  the  main  school  building  was  destroyed  by  fire  during 
the  year.  Rebuilding  plans  were  under  way  at  the  time  the  school  was  visited  and  a 
fund  of  $3,000  was  held  for  that  purpose.  A  bam  and  several  small  houses  are  part  of 
the  plant.    The  dormitories  and  classrooms  are  clean  and  well  kept. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $4,600.  Of  this  $3,000  is  in  furniture  for 
classrooms  and  dormitories  and  $1,600  in  farm  equipment  and  live  stock. 

Recommendations. — i .  That  the  work  be  encouraged  by  larger  financial  aid. 

2.  That  school  gardening  be  offered  to  the  girls  and  that  the  practical  work  for 
boys  in  this  course  be  more  closely  related  to  the  classroom  study  of  agrictdture.* 

3.  That  provision  for  simple  manual  training  be  made.^ 
Date  of  visit:  November,  1914.     Facts  verified,  1916. 

MONTGOMERY  COUNTY. 

Wbhe.  Negro. 

Population,  1910 18, 481  a,  988 

Children  6  to  14  years  of  age,  19x0 4,  o6z  703 

Teachers'  salaries  in  public  schools,  1911-12 $28,  oao  $3,  loa 

Teachers'  salaries  per  child  6  to  14  in  county $7. 08  $4-  4z 

Percentage  illiterate,  19x0 9.  o  2S.6 

The  rural  population  is  80.4  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  average  length  of  the  public- 
school  term  is  6.4  months  for  white  pupils  and  5.2  months  for  colored.    The  number  of 

^  See  nxonwnfmdariom  in  wmiTnary  clu«>tcr,  p.  aa. 
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teachers  is  io8  in  white  schools  and  i8  in  colored  schools.    The  average  attendance  is 
2,729  white  pupils  and  444  colored  pupils. 

These  statistics  indicate  that  the  public  schools  for  colored  people  are  fairly  satis- 
factory. The  Christiansburg  Industrial  Institute  should  be  encouraged  in  furnishing 
secondary  and  industrial  training  for  the  western  portion  of  Virginia. 

CHRISTIANSBURG. 

CHRISTIANSBURG  INDUSTRIAL  INSTITUTE. 

Principal:  E.  A.  I/mg. 

A  well-managed  school  of  elementary  grade  with  two  secondary  classes.  The  in- 
struction in  simple  industries  and  agriculture  is  effective.  Effort  is  made  to  adapt  the 
work  of  the  school  to  the  needs  of  rural  communities. 

The  institution  was  foimded  in  1865  by  the  Friends  Freedmen's  Association  of 
Philadelphia  and  is  owned  and  supported  by  that  association  through  a  board  of  trustees. 

AUendance, — ^Total,  225;  male  94,  female  105;  boarders,  65. 

Teachers  and  workers. — Total,  13;  all  colored;  male  6,  female  7;  grades  8,  boys'  in- 
dustries 3,  girls'  industries  i,  matron  i.  Industrial  teachers  assist  in  the  academic 
work. 

Organization. — Elementary:  Elementary  work  is  done  in  the  six  grades  and  in  the 
first  two  years  of  the  *' normal  course." 

Secondary:  The  secondary  subjects  are  English,  civics,  history,  physics,  agriculture, 
theory  and  practice  of  teaching. 

Extension :  A  summer  school  for  teachers  is  maintained.  The  principal  is  active  in 
the  educational  affairs  of  the  State. 

Industrial:  Manual  training  is  begun  in  the  fourth  grade.  One  or  two  periods  a 
week  are  required  in  the  grades  below  the  ** normal"  or  seventh  grade.  In  the  four  "nor- 
mal" classes  all  pupils  spend  the  afternoons  in  manual  work.  A  few  of  the  boys  and 
girls  work  all  day  to  accummulate  credit  to  meet  school  expenses.  These  pupils  attend 
night  school.  The  courses  for  boys  are  blacksmithing,  carpentry,  and  printing.  For 
the  girls,  instruction  is  provided  in  cooking,  sewing,  millinery,  and  laundering.  The 
work  is  correlated  both  with  the  household  activities  of  the  school  and  with  the  academic 
instruction. 

Agriculture:  Study  and  practice  of  agriculture  are  emphasized.  Preparation  for 
rural  life  is  the  main  purpose  of  the  institution.  Classroom  courses  are  required  in  the 
eighth  and  ninth  grades.  Boys  and  girls  receive  practice  in  gardening.  A  few  boys  are 
specializing  in  farming. 

Financial,  19 13-14. — An  excellent  system  of  accounts  is  followed,  the  books  are 
carefully  kept,  and  the  business  management  is  economical.  The  treasurer  of  the 
institution  makes  an  annual  report  to  the  board  of  managers.  According  to  the  report 
for  the  year  the  more  important  financial  items  were: 

Income,  excluding  noneducational  receipts $8, 798 

Expenditures,  less  noneducational  receipts 8, 774 

Value  of  property 157, 500 
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Sources  of  income:  General  donations,  $4,185;  New  England  Freedmen's  Committee, 
$1,000;  comity  and  State  fwids,  $905;  endowment  funds,  $810;  balance  from  previous 
year,  $646;  tuition  and  fees,  $474;  Slater  Fund,  $450;  Emlen  Institution,  $250;  other 
sources,  $78.  The  noneducational  receipts  amounted  to  $3,172,  of  which  $1,854  was 
from  the  boarding  department,  $806  from  summer-school  boarders,  $263  from  com- 
missary sales,  $213  from  cash  sales  from  farm,  and  $36  from  shop  sales. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Salaries,  $4,852;  boarding  department  and  commissary, 
$2,962;  farm,  $1,709;  fuel,  and  light,  $796;  freight,  postage,  and  administration,  $460; 
repairs  and  improvements,  $368;  industrial  departments,  $349;  furniture  and  utensils, 
$146;  advances  to  students,  $137;  traveling  expenses,  $103;  insurance,  $64. 

Property:  The  school  property  consists  of  $89,500  in  the  plant  and  $68,000  in 
endowment. 

Plant, — Land:  Estimated  value,  $18,506.  The  land  comprises  185  acres — 180  in 
the  school  farm  and  5  in  the  campus.    The  campus  is  well  kept. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $59,000.  The  administration  and  girl's  dormitory 
building  is  a  three-story  brick  structure;  the  boys*  dormitory  is  a  two-story  brick  building; 
the  "Mansion  House,''  a  two-story  frame  building,  is  used  for  dormitory  purposes;  the 
principal's  home  is  a  neat  frame  cottage.  In  addition  there  are  several  frame  structures, 
including  a  large  bam.    The  buildings  were  dean  and  in  good  repair. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $12,000,  of  which  $7,000  was  in  furniture  and 
utensils,  $3,000  in  farm  equipment  and  live  stock,  $1,500  in  shop  equipment,  and  $500 
in  library  books. 

Recommendation. — ^That  the  present  simple  organization  be  continued  and  the 
preparation  of  rural  teachers  emphasized. 

Date  of  visit:  November,  1914.    Facts  verified,  1916. 

NORFOLK  COUNTY. 

White.  Negro. 

Population,  1910 84, 825  68, 447 

ChUdren  6  to  14  years  of  age,  1910 13, 990  11, 963 

Teachers  salaries  in  public  schools,  1911-13 $238,392  $45, 040 

Teachers' salariesper  child  6  to  14  in  county $17.  04  $3.  76 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910 2.  o  23.  5 

The  rural  population  is  34.4  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  average  length  of  the  public- 
school  term  is  8.1  months  for  white  pupils  and  7.8  months  for  colored.  The  number 
of  teachers  is  414  in  white  schools  and  162  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance  is 
12,188  white  pupils  and  6,559  colored  pupils. 

The  statistics  indicate  the  need  for  increased  public-school  facilities.  One  public 
high  school  is  maintained  at  Mount  Hermon  and  another  in  the  city  of  Norfolk.  The 
only  private  school  for  colored  people  outside  of  the  city  of  Norfolk  is  the  Corey  Memo- 
rial Institute,  in  Portsmouth.  This  school  should  be  maintained  only  so  long  as  there 
are  no  other  facilities  for  secondary  work  in  Portsmouth.  The  Norfolk  Mission  College 
would  fill  a  more  pressing  need  if  it  were  moved  to  some  section  of  Virginia  where  its 
secondary  facilities  were  not  duplicated  by  public  schools. 
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MOUNT  HERMON 

MOUNT  HERMON  PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  S.  H.  Clarke. 

A  rural  high  school  offering  four  years  of  secondary  work  with  industrial  training. 
The  seven  elementary  grades  are  taught  in  the  same  building. 

Attendance, — Secondary,  57;  male  17,  female  40.  The  elementary  enrollment 
was  681. 

Teachers. — Secondary,  2;  both  colored;  male  i,  female  i.  There  were  also  9  teach- 
ers for  the  elementary  grades. 

Organization, — The  four  high-school  grades  are  well  taught.  Two  hours  a  week  are 
assigned  to  practical  work  for  both  girls  and  boys  in  all  grades. 

Plant. — Estimated  value,  $13,000.  The  plant  consists  of  three-fourths  of  an  acre 
near  the  city  of  Portsmouth  and  one  2-story  brick  building  with  fair  equipment. 

Recommendation, — ^That  the  facilities  for  manual  training  be  increased  and  that 
gardening  be  made  a  part  of  the  regular  course.* 

Date  of  visit:  February,  19 16. 

NORFOLK. 
NORFOLK  PUBUC  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  D.  A.  Jacox. 

A  city  high  school  doing  four  years  of  secondary  work.  Large  elementary  grades 
are  taught  in  connection  with  the  high  school,  and  the  industrial  facilities  of  another 
public  school  are  used. 

Attendance. — Secondary,  257.     The  elementary  enrollment  was  963. 

Teachers. — Secondary,  8;  all  colored;  male  2,  female  6.  There  were  also  10 
teachers  for  the  elementary  grades. 

Organization. — Elementary:  The  grades  from  the  first  through  the  eighth  were 
taught  in  small  frame  buildings  adjoining  the  building  used  as  a  high  school.  The 
rooms  were  crowded. 

Secondary:  The  large  classes  in  secondary  subjects  are  divided  into  sections  in 
order  to  make  the  instruction  more  efficient.  The  course  includes  4  years  of  Latin,  4 
years  of  English,  2  years  of  algebra,  2  years  of  geometry,  i  year  each  of  physics,  chem- 
istry, and  sanitation,  and  a  half  year  of  zoology  and  botany.  The  pupils  are  also 
drilled  in  spelling  and  writing.  There  is  practically  no  equipment  for  the  teaching  of 
science,  and  the  teaching  of  physiology  is  purely  formal. 

Industrial:  The  high-school  building  is  not  equipped  for  industrial  work,  but  the 
pupils  go  about  a  mile  across  the  city  to  another  city  school.  Each  dass  has  industrial 
work  half  a  day  each  week.  The  boys  receive  instruction  in  manual  training  and  the 
girls  in  cooking  and  sewing. 

Plant. — Estimated  value,  $41,500.  The  laree  citv  lot  on  which  the  school  is  located 
is  valued  at  $3,000.     The  property  is  poorly  kept. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $37,000.  Besides  the  two-story  brick  building  there 
are  two  small  one-story  frame  structures.  Additions  have  been  made  to  the  brick 
building  which  will  almost  double  its  size. 

^  See  reoommendatioiis  in  summary  diapter,  p.  aa. 
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Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $1,500.     Practically  the  only  equipment  is 
in  school  desks  and  classroom  furniture. 
Date  of  visit:  November,  191 5. 

NORFOLK  MISSION  COLLEGE. ' 

President:  W.  McKirahan.' 

A  secondary  school  with  a  large  elementary  enrollment.  Industrial  training  receives 
but  little  recognition. 

The  school  was  founded  in  1883  by  the  Board  of  Freedmen's  Missions  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church  and  is  owned  and  supported  by  that  board. 

Attendance, — ^Total,  426;  elementary  333,  secondary  93;  male  170,  female  256; 
boarders,  56.  Of  those  reporting  home  address,  87  were  from  Norfolk,  37  from  other 
places  in  Virginia,  and  5  from  other  States. 

Teachers  and  workers, — ^Total,  23;  white  11,  colored  12;  male  5,  female  18; 
elementary  9,  academic  5,  girls'  industries  4,  matrons  2,  printing  i,  librarian  i, 
music  I. 

Organization, — Elementary:  Elementary  work  is  done  in  a  three-grade  practice 
school  and  eight  elementary  grades. 

Secondary:  The  secondary  course  includes:  Latin,  3)  3^ears;  English,  3;  mathe- 
matics, 4J;  elementary  science,  3^;  history,  4;  civics,  i;  psychology,  i;  methods,  i; 
drawing,  i;  shorthand,  i ;  Bible,  2.  Greek  is  elected  by  6  pupils  and  practice  teaching 
by  13. 

Industrial :  The  girls  take  cooking  and  sewing,  and  the  equipment  for  this  work  is 
fairly  good.  The  industrial  teachers  were  trained  at  this  school.  A  small  but  well- 
equipped  printing  office  furnishes  employment  and  instruction  for  a  number  of  the  boys. 

Financialy  i^Tj-14, — ^The  accounts  are  carefully  kept  and  the  business  manage- 
ment is  effective.    The  more  important  items  for  the  year  were: 

Income,  excluding  ncmeducational  receipts $16, 375 

Expenditures,  less  noneducatkmal  receipts la,  849 

Value  of  plant ioo>  000 

Sources  of  income:  United  Presbyterian  Board,  $12,655;  tuition  and  fees,  $3,720. 
The  noneducational  receipts  were  from  the  boarding  department  and  amounted  to 
$3*024. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Salaries,  $11,312;  boarding  department,  $3,204;  repairs, 
$525;  power,  light,  and  heat,  $432;  printing,  $250;  sundry  expenses,  $150. 

Plant. — Land:  Estimated  value,  $38,000.  The  land  comprises  19  city  lots  almost 
entirely  covered  by  the  buildings.  A  very  small  space  b  used  for  the  boys'  athletic 
field. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $59,000.  There  are  seven  school  buildings  and  a 
church  on  the  grounds.  Six  of  the  buildings  are  of  brick  construction.  The  main 
building  is  four  stories  high  and  contains  21  classrooms.  The  girls'  dormitory,  the 
teachers'  home,  the  principal's  house,  and  the  other  two  brick  buildings  are  two-story 
structures.    The  boys'  dormitory  is  a  two-story  frame  building.     The  dormitories  and 

^  Disoontinued  alter  sdiool  year  1914-15.  *  White. 
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buildings  are  fairly  well  kept,  but  protection  against  fire  has  not  been  provided,  and 
toilet  facilities  have  been  neglected. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $3,000.  Most  of  the  equipment  is  in  fur- 
niture for  classrooms  and  dormitories  and  printing  outfit. 

Recommendation. — ^That  the  resources  of  the  institution  ,be  combined  with  some  of 
the  stronger  United  Presbyterian  schools. 

Date  of  visit:  November,  1914. 

PORTSMOUTH. 

COREY  MEMORIAL  INSTITUTE. 

Principal:  J.  Early  Wright. 

A  school  of  elementary  and  secondary  grade  with  limited  teaching  force  and  equip- 
ment. Excessive  time  is  given  to  the  study  of  foreign  languages.  The  school  was 
founded  in  1906  by  the  Baptists  of  Tidewater,  Virginia,  and  is  controlled  by  a  self- 
perpetuating  board  of  trustees. 

Attendance. — ^Total,  89;  elementary  60,  secondary  29;  boarders,  18. 

Teachers. — ^Total,  5;  all  colored;  male  i,  female  4. 

Organization. — Elementary :  The  elementary  work  covers  the  usual  eight  grades. 

Secondary:  The  4- year  secondary  course  includes  4  years  of  L&tin,  3  of  Greek, 
and  2  of  French.  In  addition  history,  English,  algebra,  and  physics  are  taught.  The 
course  indicates  little  regard  for  the  needs  of  the  pupils. 

Financial,  1913-14, — ^The  more  important  financial  items  were: 

Income,  excluding  noneducational  receipts $z,  656 

Bxpenditures,  less  noneducational  receipts i,  735 

Indebtedness 3, 000 

Value  of  plant 10,  500 

Sources  of  income:  Baptist  conventions  and  associations,  $1,200;  tuition  and  fees, 
$456.  The  noneducational  receipts  were  from  the  boarding  department  and  amotmted 
to  $500. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Salaries,  $1,360;  supplies  for  boarding  department,  $500; 
light  and  heat,  $1 30 ;  equipment  and  repairs,  $1 20 ;  student  labor,  $75 ;  other  expenses,  $50. 

Indebtedness:  The  indebtedness  of  $3,000  is  secured  by  mortgage  on  the  property. 

Plant — Land :  Estimated  value,  $4,000.  The  school  owns  eight  city  lots.  A  part 
of  this  land  is  used  for  campus. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $6,000.  The  building  is  a  large  three-story  frame 
structure. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $500.  The  equipment  consists  of  furniture 
for  classrooms  and  dormitories. 

Recommendation. — That  the  curriculum  be  reorganized  to  include  simple  manual 
training,  gardening,  and  instruction  in  the  social  and  physical  sciences.^ 

Date  of  visit:  November,  1914.     Facts  verified,  1915. 

1  See  recommmdations  in  Bummary  chapter,  p.  aa. 
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NORTHAMPTON  COUNTY. 

White.  Negro. 

Population,  1910 7>  35^  9»  314 

Children  6  to  14  years  of  age,  1910 ii  409  a,  267 

Teachers' salaries  in  public  schools,  1911-12 $21,447  $3*519 

Teachers'  salaries  per  child  6  to  14  in  county $15.  22  $1.  55 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910 3.  7  27. 3 

The  entire  population  is  rural.  The  average  length  of  the  public-school  term  is  8.1 
months  for  white  pupils  and  6.3  months  for  colored.  The  number  of  teachers  is  56  in 
white  schools  and  25  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance  is  1,033  white  pupils 
and  761  colored  pupils. 

These  statistics  indicate  the  great  need  for  additional  public-school  facilities.  The 
work  of  the  elementary  schools  should  be  increased  and  strengthened.  Effort  should 
be  made  to  strengthen  the  Tidewater  Institute  so  that  it  may  serve  as  a  central  insti- 
tution where  pupils  can  supplement  the  limited  training  received  in  the  rural  schools.  A 
Jeanes  Fund  supervising  industrial  teacher  travels  among  the  rural  schools  and  aids 
the  teachers  to  introduce  industrial  ^ork  and  extend  the  influence  of  their  schools  into 
the  commtmity. 

CHERITON. 

TIDEWATER  INSTITUTE. 

Principal:  George  E.  Read. 

An  eight-months  rural  school  of  elementary  grade.  Its  community  work  is  effec- 
tive. The  school  was  founded  at  Hampton,  Va.,  but  moved  to  Cheriton  in  1906.  It  is 
owned  by  the  local  Baptist  association  and  receives  aid  and  supervision  from  the  Amer- 
ican Baptist  Home  Mission  Society. 

Attendance. — ^Total,  113;  all  elementary;  male  37,  female  66;  night  school,  10; 
boarders,  7. 

Teachers, — ^Total,  5;  all  colored;  male  2,  female  3. 

Organization, — ^The  work  is  elementary  throughout.  A  normal  or  secondary  course 
is  outlined  but  enrolls  only  two  pupils.  The  classroom  work  is  fairly  effective.  In- 
struction in  cooking  and  sewing  is  provided  for  the  girls.  The  Jeanes  Fund  worker  uses 
a  half  acre  of  school  land  to  teach  gardening. 

Financial,  igij-14. — Meager  accounts  are  kept,  but  the  management  is  reliable. 
As  far  as  could  be  determined  the  income  amotmted  to  $1,804,  ^^  which  $470  was  from 
the  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  societies.  The  balance  was  from  donations  by 
colored  churches  and  individuals  and  tuition.  The  expenditures  amounted  to  $1,803, 
of  which  $1,282  was  for  salaries  and  the  balance  for  general  expenses. 

Plant. — Estimated  value,  $5,000.  Of  this,  $1,800  is  in  land,  comprising  3^  acres; 
$2,500  in  the  one  2-story  frame  building,  and  $700  in  furniture. 

Recommendation, — i.  That  accommodations  for  boarders  be  increased  and  effort 
made  to  increase  the  attendance  of  older  pupils. 

2.  That  the  curriculum  be  better  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  rural  pupils. 

Date  of  visit:  October,  1914.     Facts  verified,  1916. 
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NOTTOWAY  COUNTY. 

Wbite.  Negro. 

Fopulation,  1910 6, 115  7, 347 

Children  6  to  14  years  of  age,  1910 z,  190  z,  863 

Teachers'  salaries  in  public  schools,  19x1-13 $z6, 256  $4, 3x2 

Teachers'  salaries  per  child  6  to  X4  in  county $15. 34  $2. 31 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910 i.  5  24 

The  entire  population  is  rural.  The  average  length  of  the  public-school  term  is 
7.5  months  for  white  pupils  and  6.4  months  for  colored.  The  number  of  teachers  is  53 
in  white  schools  and  29  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance  is  1,074  white 
pupils  and  824  colored  pupils. 

These  statistics  indicate  the  need  for  additional  public-school  facilities.  The  work 
of  the  elementary  schools  should  be  increased  and  strengthened.  In  order  to  provide 
a  central  institution  to  supplement  the  work  done  in  the  rural  schools,  the  county,  in 
cooperation  with  the  Slater  Fund  and  the  General  Education  Board,  is  developing  the 
school  at  Blackstone.  The  Ingleside  Seminary  does  not  affect  the  local  situation  materi- 
ally, since  most  of  its  pupils  are  boarders.  ' 

BLACKSTONE. 

NOTTOWAY  COUNTY  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

Principal :  R.  P.  Watts. 

An  elementary  school  selected  as  a  central  training  institution  to  supplement  the 
work  of  the  public  schools.     The  school  term  is  seven  months. 

Attendance. — ^Total,  166;  all  elementary. 

Teachers, — ^Total,  6;  all  colored;  male  i,  female  5. 

Organization. — Nine  grades  are  fairly  well  taught.  In  order  that  the  pupils  who 
expect  to  teach  in  the  rural  school  may  .have  some  training,  cotu'ses  in  methods  and 
practice  teaching  are  given  in  the  ninth  grade.  The  industrial  work  consists  of  wood- 
work, basketry,  cooking,  and  sewing. 

Financial,  1914-13. — ^The  income  amounted  to  $1,455,  <^  which  $955  was  from 
public  funds  and  $500  from  the  Slater  Fund.  Of  the  income,  $1,365  was  expended  for 
salaries  and  $90  for  other  purposes. 

Plant. — Estimated  value,  $3,500.  The  plant  consists  of  6  acres  of  land,  value 
$500,  a  six-room  building,  value  $2,500,  and  equipment  valued  at  $500. 

Recommendation. — ^That  the  work  be  encouraged  and  facilities  added,  as  the  need 
appears,  for  a  boarding  department,  increased  secondary  work,  and  teacher  training. 

BURKEVILLE. 
INGLESIDE  SEMINARY. 

Principal:  J.  W.  Dunbar.* 

A  girls'  school  of  elementary  grade  with  a  few  secondary  pupils.  The  institution 
is  well  managed  and  its  influence  is  noteworthy. 

The  school  was  founded  in  1 892,  and  it  is  owned  and  maintained  by  the  Presbyterian 
Board  of  Missions  for  Freedmen. 

^  White;  appdnted  smce  date  of  visit. 
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Attendance. — ^Total  ii8,  elementary  loi;  secondary,  17;  from  Burkeville,  6; 
from  other  places  in  Virginia,  76;  from  other  States,  36.  Fifty-three  were  from  farm 
homes.    All  pupils  are  required  to  board  at  the  school. 

Teachers  and  workers. — ^Total,  11;  white  10,  colored  i;  male  i,  female  10; 
regular  teachers  8,  principal,  matron,  and  office  assistant.  There  are  also  3  student 
assistants.    All  the  teachers  are  well  trained. 

Organization, — ^There  are  six  classes,  the  first  five  of  which  are  elementary.  The 
sixth  year  is  secondary  and  includes  dvil  government,  astronomy,  algebra,  general 
history,  English  literature,  pedagogy,  cooking,  sewing,  and  music.  Study  of  the  Bible 
and  the  Westminster  Shorter  Catechism  is  required  throughout  the  course.  Instruction 
in  cooking  and  sewing  is  given  in  every  class  by  a  competent  teacher.  The  dormitory 
life  of  the  girls  is  carefully  supervised. 

Financial,  igij-14. — ^The  business  management  is  good,  but  the  system  of  accounts 
is  inadequate.     The  more  important  items  were: 

Income,  excluding  noneducational  receipts $7, 759 

Expenditures,  less  noneducational  receipts 7, 413 

Value  of  property 36, 900 

Income:  Presbyterian  Board,  $6,574;  tuition  and  fees,'  $1,114;  donations,  $23; 
endowment,  $18.  The  noneducational  receipts  amounted  to  $4,796,  of  which  $4,000 
(partly  estimated)  was  from  the  boarding  department  and  $796  from  the  farm. 

Expenditures:  Supplies  for  boarding  department  and  shops,  $5,087;  salaries, 
$3>76o;  power,  light,  and  heat,  $1,046;  books  for  sale,  $649;  labor,  $645;  repairs,  $559; 
furniture,  $281;  medical  attendance,  $115;  advertising  and  printing,  $38;  telephone, 

$29. 

School  property:  The  property  consists  of  $35,000  in  land  and  btiildings;  $1,000 
in  endowment,  and  $900  in  cash  and  supplies  on  hand. 

Plant, — ^Land:  Estimated  value,  $3,000.  The  land  comprises  30  acres  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  center  of  the  town.  About  20  acres  are  under  cultivation.  The  school 
grounds  are  well  kept. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $30,000.  The  one  building  is  a  large  four-story  brick 
structure  used  for  all  school  purposes.  The  building  and  dormitories  were  in  good 
condition. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $2,000.  Of  this,  $1,000  was  in  furniture 
and  $1,000  in  farm  equipment  and  live  stock. 

Recommendations, — i.  That  more  teacher-training  be  provided  for  the  older  pupils. 

2.  That  the  theory  and  practice  of  gardening  be  made  a  part  of  the  regular  course.^ 

Date  of  visit:  November,  1914.     Facts  verified,  1916. 

PITTSYLVANIA  COUNTY. 

WUte.  Negro. 

Papulation,  1910 43i  35®  26, 370 

Children  6  to  14  years  of  age,  1910 9)  xi4  6, 332 

Teachers'  salaries  in  public  schools,  1911-12 $75, 062  $15, 890 

Teachers'  salaries  per  child  6  to  14  in  county $7. 14  I2.  51 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910 la  2  41.  2 

*  See  reooauncndatioas  in  summary  cli^ter,  p.  sa. 
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The  rural  population  is  72.7  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  average  length  of  the 
public-school  term  is  5.6  months  for  white  pupils  and  5.1  months  for  colored.  The 
number  of  teachers  is  258  in  white  schools  and  105  in  colored  schools.  The  average 
attendance  is  5,351  white  pupils  and  2,853  colored  pupils. 

These  statistics  indicate  the  need  of  increased  public-school  facilities.  The  St. 
Luke's  Parochial  School,  the  Pittsylvania  Industrial  Institute,  and  the  Presbyterian 
Parochial  School  at  Chatham  are  described  in  the  respective  summaries  of  small  Epis- 
copal, Baptist,  and  Presbyterian  schools.  The  city  of  Danville  provides  fairly  good 
public  high-school  facilities  for  Negroes. 

DANVILLE. 
PUBUC  HIGH  SCHOOL. » 

Principal:  W.  F.  Grasty. 

A  city  high  school  doing  two  years  of  secondary  work  with  some  industrial  training. 
The  seven  elementary  grades  are  taught  in  the  same  school. 

Attendance. — Secondary,  60;  male  12,  female  48.  There  were  also  seven  teachers 
of  elementary  grades. 

Teachers. — Secondary,  3;  all  colored;  male  i,  female  2.  In  addition  two  teachers 
of  industrial  subjects  divided  their  time  between  the  high  school  and  the  elementary 
grades. 

Organization. — Secondary:  The  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  grades  are  designated  as 
the  high  school.  The  work  of  the  eighth  grade,  however,  was  largely  elementary.  The 
secondary  subjects  are:  Latin,  3  years;  algebra,  3;  literature,  2;  rhetoric,  i;  civics,  i; 
physics,  I.     Grammar  and  spelling  are  taught  throughout  the  course. 

Industrial:  The  industrial  work  consists  of  a  little  cooking,  sewing,  and  manual 
training.     Only  one  hour  a  week  is  assigned  to  this  work. 

PlatU. — Estimated  value,  $25,000.  The  plant  consists  of  a  city  lot  and  two  build- 
ings. One  building  is  used  entirely  for  classrooms;  the  other  contains  two  classrooms, 
the  chapel,  a  domestic  science  room,  and  the  wood  shop. 

Date  of  visit:  November,  1914. 

INDUSTRIAL  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  J.  T.  Page. 

A  large  parochial  school  of  eltaientary  grade  with  a  few  secondary  pupils.  It  is 
owned  and  supported  by  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Missions  for  Freedmen.  Two  of 
the  teachers  are  paid  by  Pittsylvania  County. 

Attendance. — ^Total,  128;  of  these  18  were  doing  secondary  work.  The  attendance 
on  day  of  visit  was  somewhat  decreased  by  bad  weather.  The  reported  enrollment  for 
the  year  was  304. 

Teachers. — ^Total,  7;  all  colored;  male  2,  female  5. 

Organization. — ^The  seven  elementary  grades  have  a  large  attendance.  Double 
sessions  are  held  in  two  grades.  The  secondary  work  is  confined  to  the  "junior"  and 
"senior"  classes  and  includes  Latin,  Greek,  and  mathematics. 

Industrial  work  is  limited  to  a  little  sewing  and  cooking. 

^  Westmoreland  High  Sdiool. 
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Financial, — ^The  school  has  an  income  of  $2, 140  a  year — ^$1 ,720  from  the  Presbyterian 
Board  of  Missions  for  the  Freedmen,  and  $420  from  tuition.  Practically  all  of  this  is 
expended  for  teachers'  salaries. 

Plant. — Estimated  value,  $5,000.  The  property  consists  of  a  lot  near  the  city 
limits  of  Danville,  improved  by  a  brick  building. 

Recommendations. — i .  That  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  public  high  school  can  accom- 
modate all  the  secondary  pupils,  the  Presbyterian  school  discontinue  secondary  classes 
and  devote  its  facilities  to  the  relief  of  the  overcrowded  elementary  grades. 

2.  That  the  theory  and  practice  of  gardening  and  simple  industrial  training  for  boys 
and  girls  be  made  part  of  the  regular  course.^ 

Date  of  visit:  November,  191 4. 

GRETNA. 

PITTSYLVANIA  INDUSTRIAL,  NORMAL,  AND  COLLEGIATE  INSTITUTE. 

Principal :  G.  W.  Goode. 

A  school  of  elementary  grade  with  a  few  pupils  in  secondary  subjects.  It  is  owned 
by  the  local  Baptist  association  and  controlled  by  a  board  of  15  colored  trustees  elected 
by  that  body. 

Attendance. — ^Total,  45;  elementary  30,  secondary  15;  boarders,  28. 

Teachers. — ^Total,  3;  male  2,  female  i.  In  addition  there  is  one  part-time  teacher 
and  the  senior  students  are  given  a  little  practice  in  teaching  the  elementary  pupils. 

Organization, — ^The  course  begins  with  the  sixth  grade  and  covers  six  years.  Some 
of  the  work  of  the  upper  grades  is  secondary.  The  work  is  lacking  in  thoroughness. 
The  boys  do  some  work  on  the  school  farm . 

Financial,  191^14. — The  accounts  are  fairly  well  kept.  A  special  committee 
audits  the  accounts  and  publishes  a  financial  report  annually.  According  to  the  report 
for  the  year  the  more  important  items  were : 

Income,  excluding  noneducational  receipts %iy  561 

Expendittires,  less  noneducational  receipts i,  561 

Value  of  plant 5, 120 

Sources  of  income:  Baptist  associations,  conventions,  and  churches,  $925;  tuition 
and  fees,  495;  loan,  $100;  other  sources,  $41.  The  noneducational  receipts  amounted 
to  $1,141,  of  which  $1,085  was  from  the  boarding  department  and  $56  from  other  sales. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Supplies  and  expenses  of  boarding  department,  $1,085;  sal- 
aries, $990;  pa3mient  on  notes  and  interest,  $212;  pa3mient  on  land,  $101;  fuel,  $94; 
labor,  $91 ;  insurance,  $70;  other  expenses,  $59. 

Plant. — Land:  Estimated  value,  $2,000.  The  school  owns  49  acres  of  land,  of 
which  9  are  in  the  campus  and  40  in  the  farm.    About  10  acres  are  under  cultivation. 

Buildings :  Estimated  value,  $2 ,000.  The  building  is  a  poorly  constructed,  two-story 
frame  structure.    The  rooms  are  fairly  well  kept. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $1,120.  Of  this  $470  was  in  farm  imple- 
ments and  live  stock,  $450  in  classroom  equipment,  and  $200  in  dormitory  furniture. 

Recommendations. — i.  That  the  Baptist  Association  endeavor  to  secure  the  cooper- 
ation of  the  public  authorities  so  that  this  institution  may  be  developed  as  a  county- 
training  school. 

^  See  recommcndatioiis  m  summary  chapter,  p.  22. 
40027**— Bull.  39—17 42 
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2.  That  teacher  training,  gardening,  and  simple  industrial  training  be  made  part 
of  the  regular  course.^ 

Date  of  visit:    November,  19 14. 

POWHATAN  COUNTY. 

White.  NcfTO. 

Bopulation,  1910 2, 466  -  3, 633 

Children  6  to  14  years  of  age,  1910 479  986 

Teachers'  salaries  in  public  schools,  1911-12 $4, 483  $a,  653 

Teachers'  salaries  per  child  6  to  14  in  county $9-35  $2.  69 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910 8  34. 9 

The  entire  population  is  rural.  The  average  length  of  the  public-school  term  is 
6.7  months  for  white  pupils  and  6.5  months  for  colored.  The  number  of  teachers  is  19 
in  white  schools  and  17  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance  is  265  white  pupils 
fmd  373  colored  pupils. 

These  statistics  indicate  a  need  for  additional  school  facilities.  The  St.  Emma 
College  and  St.  Francis  de  Sales  Institute  do  not  enter  into  the  local  situation  as  their 
pupils  are  confined  to  boarders. 

ROCK  CASTLE. 

ST.  EMMA  INDUSTRIAL  AND  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE. 

Director:  Brother  Gratian. ' 

A  boys'  school  of  elementary  grade  with  extensive  industrial  and  agricultural  equip- 
ment.   All  pupils  board  at  the  school. 

The  institution  was  founded  in  1895  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morrell  of  Philadelphia  and 
is  owned  and  supported  by  them.  It  is  conducted  by  the  Brothers  of  the  Christian 
Schools,  a  Catholic  teaching  order. 

Attendance, — ^Total,  122;  all  elementary. 

Teachers. — ^Total,  17;  all  white  men. 

Organization, — Pupils  must  be  15  years  of  age  and  able  to  meet  certain  physical 
requirements  before  entering.  They  meet  in  academic  classes  from  7  to  12  a.  m.  and 
work  in  the  shops  from  i  to  5.30  p.  m.  The  industries  are:  Blacksmithing,  wheel- 
wrighting,  carriage  and  wagon  building,  painting,  carpentry,  harness  making,  carriage 
trimming,  tailoring,  shoemaking,  masonry,  cement  and  concrete  work,  and  cooking  and 
baking.  The  agricultural  course  embraces  work  in  the  dairy  bam,  shops,  gardening, 
and  farm  work.      A  military  organization  and  band  are  maintained. 

Financial, — ^No  statement  of  income  and  expenditure  could  be  obtained  for  this 

institution,  but  the  income  is  estimated  at  $15,000  a  year,  a  large  part  of  which  is  from 
the  shops. 

Plant, — Estimated  value,  $250,000.  The  plant  consists  of  3,000  acres  of  land,  a 
large  school  building,  gristmill,  store,  sawmill,  several  large  shop  buildings  and  exten- 
sive machinery  and  equipment  for  wagon  making  and  other  industries. 

Recommendation, — ^That  teacher-training  receive  more  emphasis. 

Date  of  visit:  April,  19 15. 

*  Sec  recommendations  in  summary  chapter,  p.  aa.  *  White;  elected  since  date  of  visit. 
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ST.  FRANCIS  DE  SALES  INSTITUTE. 

Mother  Superior:  Sister  Mary  of  the  Visitation.* 

A  girls'  school  of  elementary  and  second  grade  emphasizing  household  arts  and 
religious  training  for  the  development  of  character.  All  pupils  board  at  the  school. 
The  equipment  and  maintenance  are  adequate  and  the  work  is  well  done.  The  institu- 
tion was  founded  in  1899  by  Mother  Katherine  Drexel  and  is  owned  and  maintained  by 
her.  The  work  is  conducted  by  the  Sisters  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  a  sisterhood  of 
the  Catholic  Church. 

Attendance. — Total,  138;  elementary  88,  secondary  50;  all  female. 

Teachers. — ^Total,  17;  all  white  sisters;  7  teach  industrial  subjects. 

Organiz(UUm, — Elementary:  The  elementary  work  is  done  in  the  "preparatory 
department,"  covering  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  grades.  The  elementary  subjects 
are  continued  in  the  "academic''  department. 

Secondary:  The  4-year  "academic"  course  is  a  mixture  of  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary work.  Only  three  of  the  classes  enroll  pupils.  The  secondary  subjects  reported 
were:  Christian  doctrine,  3  years;  Latin,  i;  rhetoric,  i;  history,  li;  botany,  i;  psy- 
chology, \,     A  department  of  music  is  maintained. 

Industrial:  From  15  to  18  hours  a  week  is  required  in  domestic  science  or  art.  The 
sewing  course  is  well  planned.  The  cooking  course  includes  general  cooking  and  serving 
and  the  preparation  of  food  for  invalids.  Courses  in  home  nursing  and  laundering  are 
also  provided. 

Financial. — ^No  statement  of  income  and  expenditure  could  be  obtained  for  this 
institution,  but  the  income  is  estimated  at  $10,000  a  year,  a  large  part  of  which  is 
contributed  by  Mother  Drexel. 

Plant, — Estimated  value,  $85,000.  The  plant  consists  of  600  acres  of  land,  a  large 
three-story  brick  building,  two  frame  buildings,  and  good  equipment  for  classrooms, 
domestic  science,  and  dormitories. 

Recommendation. — That  teacher  training  receive  more  emphasis,  and  theory  and 
practice  of  gardening  be  made  a  part  of  the  regular  course.' 

Date  of  visit:  April,  1915. 

PRINCE  WILLIAM  COUNTY. 

White.  Negro. 

Population,  1910 9, 200  3, 825 

Children  6  to  14  years  of  age,  1910 I1805  688 

Teachers*  salaries  in  public  schools,  1911-12 $18,  274  $2,  714 

Teachers'  salaries  per  child  6  to  14  in  county $ia  12  $3.  94 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910 8.  5  29.  i 

The  entire  population  is  rural.  The  average  length  of  the  public-school  term  is  7.2 
months  for  white  pupils  and  6.4  months  for  colored.  The  number  of  teachers  is  6.2  in 
white  schools  and  15  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance  is  1,176  white  pupils 
and  344  colored  pupils. 

^  White.  *  See  rcconuncndations  in  summary  chapter,  p.  22. 
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These  statistics  indicate  the  need  for  additional  school  facilities.  The  Manassas 
Industrial  Institute  serves  as  a  good  central  institution  where  pupils  may  board  and 
supplement  the  training  received  in  the  rural  schools. 

MANASSAS. 

MANASSAS  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  Fred  D.  Morton.* 

An  elementary  school  with  a  few  pupils  in  secondary  subjects.  Provision  is  made 
for  industrial  and  agricultural  work  in  a  rural  community. 

The  school  was  founded  in  1892  through  the  efforts  of  Jennie  Dean,  a  daughter  of 
ex-slaves  of  the  State,  who  spent  her  life  in  domestic  service,  using  odd  moments  for 
soliciting  funds.     It  has  a  strong  board  of  local  and  northern  people. 

Attendance. — ^Total,  119;  elementary  99,  secondary  20;  male  45,  female  74;  board- 
ers, 115;  from  Manassas,  4;  from  other  places  in  Virginia,  92;  from  other  States,  23. 

Teachers  and  workers. — ^Total,  14;  all  colored;  male  8,  female  6;  academic  6,  boys' 
industries  3,  girls'  industries  4,  agriculture  i. 

Organization. — Elementary:  Elementary  work  is  done  in  the  four  lower  classes. 
These  classes  are  equivalent  to  grades  five  to  eight.  Night  courses  are  provided  for 
those  who  work  during  the  day. 

Secondary:  The  two  classes  known  as  the  fifth  and  sixth  are  doing  secondary  work, 
including  English,  algebra,  history,  elementary  science,  and  teacher  training. 

Industrial:  Manual  training  in  carpentry,  blacksmithing,  and  shoe  repairing  is 
provided  for  the  boys.  During  the  first  two  years  in  the  school  the  pupils  spend  from 
7  to  8.45  a.  m.  and  from  i  to  1.45  p.  m.  in  routine  work,  which  gives  them  experience 
in  each  of  the  three  industries.  In  the  upper  classes  they  are  expected  to  specialize 
in  one  of  the  industries,  agriculture,  or  teacher  training.  The  time  spent  on  trades 
instruction  by  this  group  includes  the  periods  between  7  and  8.45,  some  time  in  the 
afternoons,  and  all  day  Monday. 

The  girls  have  instruction  in  sewing,  cooking,  and  laundry  work.  After  the  first 
two  years  they  specialize  in  one  of  the  household  industries  or  teacher  training. 

Extension:  The  institution  maintains  a  successful  summer  school  and  farmers' 
conference. 

Financial,  igij-14. — ^The  accounts  are  carefully  kept  in  accordance  with  an  excel- 
lent system  and  the  books  are  audited  annually  by  expert  accountants.  The  more 
important  items  for  the  year  were: 

Income,  excluding  noneducational  receipts $19, 638 

Expenditures,  less  noneducational  receipts 19,  239 

Indebtedness 9, 056 

Value  of  property 86, 627 

Sources  of  income:  General  donations,  $10,571;  special  donations,  $6,227;  tuition 
and  fees,  $1,683;  other  sources,  $1,157.  The  noneducational  receipts  amounted  to 
$16,958,  of  which  $14,194  was  from  the  boarding  department,  $1,587  from  the  farm, 
and  $1,177  from  the  industrial  department.  The  receipts  from  the  shops  and  farm 
include  the  market  values  of  products  used  by  the  school. 

*  Elected  since  date  o(  visit. 
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Items  of  expenditure:  Salaries  and  board  of  teachers,  $8,551;  supplies  for  board- 
ing department,  $7,291;  student  labor,  $6,999;  fuel  and  light,  $3,720;  general  supplies, 
$2,290;  student  aid,  $1,446;  repairs  and  renewals,  $1,197;  soliciting  and  visitors'  expenses, 
$989;  legal  expenses,  $882;  medical  expenses,  $381;  feed,  $194;  live  stock,  $76;  other 
expenses,  $2,181. 

Indebtedness:  Of  the  $9,056  indebtedness  $4,500  was  in  notes  payable,  $4,142 
accounts  payable,  and  $414  students'  credit  balances. 

School  property:  The  property  consists  of  $82,216  in  the  plant,  $2,841  in  cash  in 
bank,  students'  accounts  receivable  and  other  current  assets,  and  $1,570  in  endowment. 

Plant, — I^and:  Estimated  value,  $5,710.  The  land  consists  of  204  acres,  of  which 
about  a  hundred  acres  are  cultivated  and  about  five  acres  used  for  campus.  The  campus 
is  well  kept  and  neat  in  appearance. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $64,186.  There  are  four  main  buildings,  a  hospital 
building,  four  cottages,  and  several  small  structures  used  for  storage  and  other  purposes. 
The  main  building  is  a  three-story  brick  structure  containing  classrooms,  administra- 
tive offices,  assembly  hall,  and  shops;  the  boys*  dormitory  is  a  two-story  brick  building; 
the  girls'  dormitory  is  a  frame  building  three-stories  high.  The  cottages  are  used  for 
teachers'  homes.    The  buildings  are  carefully  supervised  and  well  kept. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $12,320.  Of  this  $5,000  is  in  industrial 
equipment  and  machinery,  $4,000  in  furniture  for  classrooms  and  dormitories,  $1,820 
in  farm  implements  and  live  stock,  and  $1,500  in  library  books  and  fixtures. 

Recommendations, — i.  That  the  institution  be  developed  as  a  teacher-training 
school  for  northern  Virginia. 

2.  That  the  officers  take  advantage  of  the  close  proximity  to  Washington  and 
invite  the  cooperation  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  and  bureaus 
interested  in  education. 

3.  That  the  theory  and  practice  of  gardening  be  made  a  part  of  the  regular  course.* 
Date  of  visit:  November,  191 4.     Facts  verified,  191 6. 

SOUTHAMPTON  COUNTY 

White.  Kegro. 

Population,  1910 10,  aio  16, 091 

Children,  6  to  14  years  of  age,  1910 3, 122  4, 120 

Teachers*  salaries  in  public  schools,  1911-12 $26, 207  $5, 729 

Teachers'  salaries  per  child,  6  to  14,  in  county ^i^*  35  Si.  63 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910 11.  7  39. 4 

The  entire  population  is  rural.  The  average  length  of  the  public-school  term  is  7.6 
months  for  white  pupils  and  4.3  months  for  colored.  The  number  of  teachers  is  78  in 
white  schools  and  53  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance  is  1,219  white  pupils 
^^^  ii537  colored  pupils. 

These  statistics  indicate  the  need  for  additional  public-school  facilities.  The  work 
of  the  elementary  schools  should  be  extended  and  strengthened.  The  Franklin  normal 
and  industrial  school  could  be  developed  as  a  central  institution  for  supplementing  the 
training  provided  in  the  rural  schools. 

^  See  rccomxDcndatioDs  in  summaxy  chapter,  p.  aa. 
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FRANKLIN. 

FRANKUN  NORMAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  INSTITUTE. 

Principal:  Mrs.  D.  I.  Hayden. 

A  good  school  of  elementary  grade  with  a  few  pupils  in  secondary  subjects.  The 
school  was  founded  in  1904  by  Mrs.  D.  I.  Hayden  and  is  owned  by  an  independent  board 
of  nine  trustees. 

Attendance. — ^Total,  46;  elementary  38,  secondary  8;  male  9,  female  37;  boarders  30, 
all  girls;  from  Franklin  25,  from  other  places  in  Virginia  18,  and  from  North  Carolina  3. 
The  reported  annual  enrollment  was  89.  ' 

Teachers. — ^Total,  4;  all  colored  women.    They  are  well  prepared  for  their  work. 

Organization. — ^The  elementary  work  is  done  in  the  two  preparatory  years  and  in  the 
first  two  years  of  the  so-called  normal  course.  The  senior  normal  students  have  secondary 
subjects.  The  instruction  in  cooking  and  sewing  is  thorough,  but  there  are  no  industries 
for  bo3rs  except  gardening.  A  large  part  of  the  5-acre  tract  owned  by  the  school  is 
under  cultivation. 

Financial,  1913-14. — ^The  accotmts  are  carefully  kept.  The  more  important  items 
for  the  year  were : 

Inoome,  exdudingnonedticatiaiial  receipts ^ii  5^ 

Expenditures,  less noneducatioiial  receipts Z94Z4 

Indebtedness 4, 000 

Value  of  plant 9, 800 

Sources  of  inoome:  Tuition  and  fees,  $564;  general  donations  and  entertain- 
ments, $523;  donations  from  Baltimore  "Friends/'  $480.  The  noneducational  receipts 
amounted  to  $1,339,  of  which  $1,088  was  from  the  boarding  department,  and  $251  from 
the  farm. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Supplies  for  boarding  department,  $1,020;  salaries,  $1,014; 
fuel,  $231;  farm  expenses,  $138;  other  expenses,  $350. 

Indebtedness:  The  indebtedness  of  $4,000  represents  balance  due  on  one  of  the 
buildings. 

PlafU. — ^Land :  Estimated  value,  $1 ,000.  The  land  comprises  5  acres  on  the  edge  of 
Franklin.    All  but  a  small  campus  space  is  cultivated. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $8,000.  There  are  three  frame  buildings.  A  two- 
story  building  with  22  rooms  is  used  for  girls'  dormitory.  The  school  building  contains 
four  classrooms.    The  third  building  is  a  two-room  structure  used  for  laundry. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $800.  The  equipment  consists  chiefly  of 
furniture. 

Recommendation. — ^That  the  school  be  combined  with  the  public  school  of  Franklin, 
so  that  the  income  may  be  increased  and  the  senior  pupils  mav  have  the  opportunity  to 
do  practice  teaching. 

Date  of  visit:  November,  1914.    Facts  verified,  1915. 
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SPOTSYLVANIA  COUNTY. 

WUte.  Nctro. 

Poptilatioa,  1910 io>  733  5i  ©73 

Children  6  to  14  years  of  age,  1910 a,  161  i,  164 

Teachers'  salaries  in  public  schools,  1912 $13, 431  $4, 494 

Teachers'  salaries  per  child  6  to  14  in  comity ^3-99  $3. 06 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910 4. 9  29. 9 

The  rural  population  is  62.8  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  average  length  of  the  public- 
school  term  is  5.4  months  for  white  pupils  and  5.2  months  for  colored.  The  number  of 
teachers  is  55  in  white  schools  and  25  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attoidance  is 
1,246  white  pupils  and  521  colored  pupils. 

These  statistics  indicate  a  need  for  additional  school  facilities  The  work  of  the  ele- 
mentary schools  should  be  extended  and  strengthened.  In  the  dty  of  Fredericksburg 
the  private  school  provides  the  only  secondary  facilities.  For  this  reason  it  receives  aid 
from  the  city.  A  small  boarding  department  should  be  developed  so  that  this  school 
may  develop  as  a  central  institution  where  pupils  from  the  surrounding  country  dis- 
tricts may  board  and  supplement  the  training  received  in  the  rural  schools. 

FREDERICKSBURG. 

FREDERICKSBURG  NORMAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  INSTITUTE. 

Principal:  W.  L.  Ransome. 

A  school  of  elementary  and  secondary  grade  working  in  cooperation  with  the  city 
public  schools. 

It  was  founded  in  1904  and  is  controlled  by  an  independent  board  of  trustees.  For 
some  years  it  has  received  aid  from  the  dty  as  the  only  school  in  the  town  doing  secondary 
work. 

Attendance. — ^Total,  47;  elementary  4,  secondary  43;  boarders,  4. 

Teachers  and  workers. — ^Total,  4;  all  colored;  male  i,  female  3. 

Organizaiion. — ^The  "normal"  course,  enrolling  35  pupils,  consists  of  secondary 
subjects  with  some  work  in  methods  and  review^.  A  college  preparatory  course  is  also 
provided;  8  pupils  were  enrolled.     Industrial  training  is  limited  to  a  little  sewing. 

Financial^  i^ij-14. — C>f  the  income  of  $1,300,  $800  was  from  the  dty  and  $500 
from  tuition. 

Plant, — The  plant,  estimated  value  $4,000,  consists  of  30  acres  of  land  on  the  out- 
skirts of  town,  and  two  frame  buildings. 

Recommendaiion, — ^That  the  college  preparatory  course  be  omitted  and  the  work 
be  limited  to  industrial  and  teacher-training  courses,  with  provision  for  the  theory  and 
practice  of  gardening.^ 

Date  of  visit:  April,  1915. 

YORK  COUNTY. 

White.  Negro. 

Papulation,  1910 3, 993  3>  7^4 

Cluldreii  6  to  14  years  of  age 842  903 

Teachers'  salaries  in  public  schools,  1912 $4, 699  $1, 65a 

Teachers'  salaries  per  child  6  to  14  in  county Ss-  57  $1-83 

Percentage  illiterate 7.  7  17. 9 

>  See  rcrofninmHations  in  summary  diapter,  pw  sa. 
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The  entire  population  is  rural.  The  average  length  of  the  public-school  term  is  6.1 
months  for  white  pupils  and  5.1  months  for  colored.  The  number  of  teachers  is  21  in 
white  schools  and  14  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance  is  534  white  pupils 
and  343  colored  pupils. 

These  statistics  indicate  the  need  for  additional  school  facilities.    The  work  of  the 

elementary  schools  should  be  extended  and  strengthened.     In  ofder  to  provide  a  central 

institution  to  supplement  the  training  received  in  the  rural  schools,  the  county,  in 

cooperation  with  the  Slater  Fund  and  the  General  Education  Board,  is  developing  the 

school  at  Rising  Sun. 

LACKEY. 

YORK  COUNTY  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  C.  E.  Brown. 

An  elementary  school  selected  as  a  central  training  institution  to  supplement  the 
work  of  the  public  schools. 

Attendance. — ^Total,  161;  all  elementary. 

Teachers. — ^Total,  4;  all  colored;  male  i,  female  3. 

Organization, — ^The  eight  elementary  grades  are  fairly  well  taught.  The  industrial 
work  consists  of  sewing,  cooking,  laundering,  and  simple  manual  training. 

Financial^  1914-1$.  The  income  amounted  to  $1,280,  of  which  $780  was  from 
public  funds  and  $500  from  the  Slater  Fund.  Of  the  income  $940  was  expended  for 
salaries  and  $340  for  other  purposes. 

Plant. — Estimated  value,  $3,000.  The  plant  consists  of  an  acre  of  land,  value 
$100,  a  four-room  building,  value  $2,400,  and  equipment  valued  at  $500. 

Recommendations. — i.  That, the  work  be  encouraged  and  facilities  added,  as  the 
need  appears,  for  a  boarding  department,  secondary  work,  and  teacher  training.' 

2.  That  the  theory  and  practice  of  gardening  be  made  a  part  of  the  regular  course.* 

Date  of  visit:  October,  191 5. 

BAPTIST  SCHOOLS. 

In  addition  to  the  three  schools  reported  by  the  American  Baptist  Home  Mission 
Societies  and  the  Virginia  Theological  Seminary  and  College  supported  by  the  Conven- 
tion Baptists,  there  are  10  Baptist  schools  reported  in  Virginia.  Three  of  these  were 
considered  important  enough  to  discuss  in  the  county  summaries  above.  The  only 
schools  not  visited  were  the  Northern  Neck  Academy,  at  Ivondale,  and  King  William 
Academy,  at  King  William  Court  House.  Evidence  indicates  that  these  are  small,  unim- 
portant schools.     The  other  five  are  described  below. 

CHARLOTTE  COUNTY— KEYS VILLE. 

KEYSVILLE  MISSION  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  A.  J.  Goode. 

A  small  school  of  elementary  grade  with  a  few  pupils  in  secondary  subjects.  It  is  owned  and  con- 
trolled by  a  self-perpetuating  board  of  trustees  and  supported  by  the  local  Baptist  Association.  There 
were  58  pupils,  37  of  whom  were  boarders.  Five  colored  teachers  were  employed.  Pupils  do  a  little 
sewing  and  woodwork  and  some  farm  labor. 

1  See  recommendations  in  stmimary  chapter,  p.  aa. 
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Financial,  iQij-14, — Fairly  good  financial  records  are  kept.  The  more  important  items  for  the 
year  were: 

Income,  excluding  noneducatkmal  receipts $1, 611 

Expenditures,  less  noneducational  receipts i,  611 

Value  of  plant 4, 460 

Sources  of  income:  Baptist  Association,  $1,310;  church  collections,  $228;  tuition  and  other  sources, 
$73.    The  noneducational  receipts  were  from  the  boarding  department  and  amounted  to  $1,747. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Suppliesfor  boarding  department,  $1,420;  salaries,  $930;  traveling  expenses, 
$85;  eqtupment  and  repairs,  $45;  other  expenses,  $878. 

Plant — Estimated  value,  $4,460.  The  school  owns  100  acres  of  land,  three  small  frame  buildings, 
and  equipment  and  furniture  valued  at  $960. 

Recommendations. — z.  That  the  trustees  endeavcr  to  combine  the  school  with  the  public  school. 

2.  That  simple  manual  training  and  gardening  be  made  a  regular  part  of  the  school  work.^ 

Date  of  visit:  November,  1914. 

FRANKLIN  COUNTY— ROCKY  MOUNT. 

BOOKER  T.  WASHINGTON  AND  FRANKUN  NORMAL,  ACADEMIC,  AND  INDUSTRIAL 
SCHOOL. 

Principal:  MissM.  Hopkins.' 

A  school  run  on  a  cooperative  arrangement  between  the  county  and  the  Baptist  Association,  whereby 
pupils  from  an  adjoining  public  school  utilize  one  room  of  a  plant  owned  by  the  association,  pending 
development  of  the  Baptist  school.  The  public  school  has  three  teachers  and  63  elementary  pupils. 
The  Baptist  plant  consists  of  183^  acres  of  land  and  a  building  of  18  rooms.  The  estimated  value 
is  $5,200  and  the  indebtedness  is  $2,770.  The  plant  is  located  near  the  birthplace  of  Booker  T. 
Washington. 

RecommendaHon. — That  the  plan  to  consolidate  three  public  schools  with  this  school  and  make  it  a 
county  training  school  be  encotu'aged. 

Date  of  visit:  November,  19 14. 

HALIFAX  COUNTY— HOUSTOJJ. 
HALIFAX  INSTITUTE. 

Principal:  Le  Roy  Gill  more. 

An  elementary  school  with  seven  pupils  and  one  teacher.  The  building  is  owned  by  the  Baptist 
Association  and  is  used  both  by  the  Baptist  and  the  publi c  school .  The  income  of  about  $600  was  derived 
from  the  Baptist  Association.  The  plant,  estimated  value  $3, 300,  consists  of  2  acres  of  land  and  a 
i2-room  frame  building. 

Recommendation. — That  the  school  be  transferred  to  the  public-school  authorities  of  the  cotmt>\ 

Date  of  visit:  November,  1914. 

KING  AND  QUEEN— CAUTHORNVILLE. 

KING  AND  QUEEN  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  J.  R.  Ruffin. 

A  poorly  managed  elementary  school  doing  a  needed  work  in  a  rural  commtmity.  The  school  is 
held  on  the  principal 's  property,  but  an  acre  of  grotmd  and  one  of  the  two  buildings  have  been  deeded  to 
a  board  of  colored  trustees  representing  the  local  Baptist  associations.  The  50  pupils  are  in  nine  grades. 
Twenty-one  were  boarders.  In  addition  to  the  principal  there  are  three  colored  teachers.  The  prin- 
cipal is  the  local  storekeeper  and  postmaster  and  farms  200  acres  of  land.  The  income  amounted  to 
approximately  $1,500,  of  which  about  $900  was  from  students  and  $600  from  the  Baptist  Association. 


>  See  recommendations  in  summary  chapter,  p.  22. 

*  Miss  Hopkins  is  principal  of  the  public  school,  which  uses  part  of  the  private  plant. 
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Of  the  expenditures  $700  was  salaries  and  $800  for  other  expenses.    The  plant,  estimated  value  $1,400, 
Gonsists  of  an  acre  of  land,  an  old  building,  and  equipment  valued  at  $50. 

Recommendation. — ^That  effort  be  made  to  have  the  county  authorities  take  over  this  needed  work. 

Date  of  visit:  April,  1915. 

NANSEMOND  COUNTY— SXJFFOLK. 

NANSEMOND  COLLEGIATE  INSTITUTE. 

President:  J.  A.  Harrell. 

An  elementary  school  with  a  few  pupils  in  secondary  subjects.  It  was  founded  in  1905  by  the 
local  Baptist  association  and  is  owned  and  controlled  by  the  association.  The  64  pupils  in  attendance 
were  in  12  grades.  An  "academic"  or  college  course  was  claimed,  but  only  one  pupil  was  in  attend- 
ance. There  were  six  colored  teachers,  of  whom  four  were  male.  Much  emphasb  was  placed  on  Latin 
and  Greek.  The  instruction  was  unsuited  to  the  needs  of  the  pupils.  The  income  was  appmximately 
$500,  of  which  $320  was  from  tuition  and  $180  from  chtu-ch  collections.  Of  this  $230  was  expended  for 
fuel  and  supplies,  $200  for  salaries,  $50  for  repairs,  and  $20  for  printing  and  advertising.  The  plant, 
estimated  value  $4, 400,  consists  of  39  lots,  two  frame  buildings,  and  a  little  classroom  furniture.  The 
premises  are  neglected  and  no  use  is  made  of  the  land  about  the  school. 

Recommendation. — That  the  institution  be  made  a  county  training  school  with  a  course  of  instruct 
tkm  including  teacher  training,  theory  and  practice  of  gardening  and  simple  industrial  training.^ 

Date  of  visit:  April  i,  1915. 

CATHOLIC  PARIvSH  SCHOOLS. 

Besides  the  two  large  Catholic  schools  described  under  Powhatan  County,  there  are 
five  Catholic  parish  schools  in  Virginia.  These  schools  are  listed  below.  The  religious 
interest  is  strong  in  all  of  these  schools. 


County. 

Town. 

School. 

Attcndanoe. 

TcBchen 

Inoonie. 

Cumberland. 

Cartersville. 

St.  Katherine's  School. 

17 

z 

♦350 

Fluvanna. 

Columbia. 

St.  Joseph's  School. 

28 

I 

350 

Hennco. 

Richmond-. 

Van  de  Vyver  College. 

280 

zo 

4.000 

Norfolk. 

Norfolk. 

St.  Joseph's  School. 

227 

5 

1,000 

Sussex. 

Jarratt. 

St.  Francis'  School. 

35 

I 

375 

PRESBYTERIAN  SCHOOLS. 

The  Presbyterian  Board  of  Missions  for  Freedmen  reports  22  schools  in  Virginia. 
Two  of  these  were  considered  important  enough  to  be  discussed  in  the  county  summa- 
ries. Nine  others  were  visited  and  are  described  below.  The  remaining  1 1  are  listed 
at  the  end  of  this  summary.  The  schools  described  are  small  parochial  institutions  of 
minor  importance,  generally  taught  in  the  church  by  the  local  pastor.  Several  of  them 
are  located  in  rural  districts,  where  their  meager  facilities  are  needed  to  supplement 
inadequate  public  schools.  To  insure  more  efficient  work,  effort  should  be  made  to 
merge  these  schools  with  the  public-school  system  or  secure  increased  private  aid. 

AMELIA  COUNTY— AMELIA  COtJRTHOUSE. 

PRESBYTERIAN  PAROCHIAL. 

Principal:  T.  E.  Montouth. 

An  elementary  day  school  with  59  pupils,  all  below  the  fifth  grade.    The  reported  enxollment  for 
the  year  was  74.    The  school  has  three  teachers,  two  of  whom  are  women.    The  plant  consists  of  3 

^  See  reoommendations  in  summary  chapter,  p.  ai. 
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acres  of  land  and  a  seven-room  frame  house  used  for  classrooms  and  principal's  residence.  The  income 
is  $320,  of  which  $150  is  from  Amelia  County,  $120  fiom  the  Presbyterian  Board,  and  $50  from  the  school 
patPQUs. 

Date  of  visit:  November,  19 14.    Pacts  verified,  19x6. 

AMELIA  COUNTY— CHULA. 

PRESBYTERIAN  PAROCHIAL  SCHOOL, 

Principal:  C.  E.  Archer. 

A  two-teacher  public  school  aided  by  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Missions  for  Preedmen.  There 
were  67  pupils  present  in  the  six  grades  on  date  of  visit.  The  school  building  is  owned  by  Amelia 
County.    The  school  term  is  five  months. 

The  income  amounted  to  $192,  of  which  $125  was  from  the  county,  and  $67  fiom  the  Presbyterian 
Board. 

The  school  plant  consists  of  a  four-foom  frame  building  and  three  acres  <^  land.  Two  nx>ms  of  the 
building  are  in  use;  the  other  rooms  have  not  been  finished.  In  erecting  the  building  the  county 
contributed  $500,  and  the  school  patrons  raised  $765.    There  is  a  debt  of  $335  on  the  building. 

Date  of  visit:  November,  19 14.    Pacts  verified,  19x6. 

AMELIA  COUNTY— JETERSVILLE. 

PRESBYTERI/IN  PAROCHIAL. 

Teacher:  Evaline  Bowler. 

A  one-teacher  school  with  33  elementary  pupils.  The  Presbyterian  Board  of  Missionsfor  Preedmen 
contributes  $x5o  a  year  toward  maintenance. 

Date  of  visit:  November,  19x4.    Pacts  verified,  19 16. 

HALIPAX  COUNTY— SOUTH  BOSTON. 

PRESBYTERIAN  PAROCHIAL  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  A.  Kendrick. 

A  school  with  62  elementary  pupils,  all  below  the  fifth  grade.  The  reported  cnxollment  for  the 
year  was  100.  The  school  has  three  teachers,  two  of  whom  are  women.  The  principal  is  the  local 
pastor.  The  school  is  taught  in  a  new  building  next  to  the  church.  The  length  of  the  term  is  six 
months.  The  income  b  $440,  of  which  $390  is  from  the  Presb3rterian  Board,  $30  foom  the  local  church, 
and  $20  ffom  the  school  pations.  The  existence  of  this  school  is  justified  as  long  as  the  public  school 
facilities  are  inadequate.    The  school  term  should  be  lengthened. 

Date  of  visit:  November,  19 14.    Pacts  verified,  19 16. 

HENRY  COUNTY— MARTINSVILLE. 

PRESBYTERIAN  PAROCHIAL. 

Principal:  G.  P.  Watldns. 

A  school  with  67  elementary  pupils  in  seven  grades.  The  reported  enrollment  for  the  year  was  138. 
The  school  is  taught  in  the  basement  of  the  church  by  the  pastor  and  three  women.  The  school  term  is 
six  months.    The  income  was  I358,  of  which  $240  was  from  the  Presbyterian  Board  and  $118  from  tuition. 

Recommendation. — In  view  of  the  plan  of  the  county  to  erect  a  school  building  here,  it  is  recom- 
mended that  the  Presbyterian  Board  discontinue  this  school  or  combine  it  with  the  public  school. 

Date  of  visit:  November,  19x4.    Facts  verified,  19x6. 
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HENRY  COUNTY— RIIX5EWAY. 


PRESBYTERIAN  PAROCHIAL  SCHOOL. 

Teacher:  Mrs.  S.  J.  Dillard. 

A  one-teacher  school  with  45  elementary  pupils,  taught  in  a  church.  The  Presbyterian  Board 
contributes  $100  a  year  toward  support.    The  school  term  is  five  months. 

PATRICK  COUNTY— STUART. 

PRESBYTERIAN  PAROCHIAL. 

Teacher:  Mrs.  E.  G.  Dickson. 

A  one-teacher  school  with  63  elementary  pupils.  It  is  taught  in  a  private  house.  The  session  is 
five  months.    The  Presbyterian  Board  contributes  $110  each  year  toward  the  support  of  this  school. 

Recommendation. — In  view  of  the  fact  that  there  is  no  public  school  for  Negroes  in  Stuart  it  is  recom- 
mended that  an  appeal  for  aid  be  made  to  the  county  authorities. 

PITTSYLVANIA  COUNTY— CHATHAM. 

PRESBYTERIAN  PAROCHIAL. 

Principal:  Annie  Clark. 

A  one-teacher  parochial  school  held  in  a  church,  about  a  mile  from  Chatham.  The  10  pupils  present 
on  the  day  of  visit  were  all  elementary.  The  reported  enrollment  for  the  year  was  35.  The  school 
session  is  seven  months.  Its  income  is  $70,  of  which  $50  is  from  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Missions  for 
Preedmen  and  $20  from  the  school  patrons. 

Date  of  visit:  November,  1914.    Facts  verified,  1916. 

WARWICK  COUNTY— NEWPORT  NEWS. 

PRESBYTERIAN  PAROCHIAL. 

Principal:  G.  T.  Jones. 

A  one-teacher  school  with  22  elementary  pupils  taught  in  a  wretched  building  behind  the  church. 
The  school  should  be  continued  only  so  long  as  the  public  school  facilities  for  colored  children  are 
inadequate. 

OTHER  PRESBYTERIAN  SCHOOLS. 

In  addition  the  following  schools  were  reported  by  the  Presbyterian  Board,  but 
CAidence  indicates  that  they  are  hardly  worthy  of  consideration  in  this  report : 


County. 

Town. 

Amelia. 

Amelia. 

Amelia. 

Mannboro. 

Charlotte. 

Charlotte. 

Charlotte. 

Charlotte. 

Dinwiddle. 

Petersburg 

Halifax. 

Clarkton 

County. 

Town. 

Henry. 

Ridgevray 

Henry. 

Ridgeway 

Mecklenburg. 

Bracy. 

Nottoway. 

Nottaway. 

Pittsylvania. 

Hope. 

MISCELLANEOUS  SCHOOLS. 

Besides  the  schools  described  above  there  are  five  small  denominational  schools  in 
the  State.  Four  of  these  are  supported  by  the  Episcopal  Board  of  Missions  and  the 
American  Church  Institute  for  Negroes  and  one  by  the  Universalist  Church.  The* 
existence  of  three  of  the  Episcopal  schools  was  verified  by  correspondence.    The  other 
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Episcopal  school  and  the  Universalist  school  were  visited  and  are  described  herewith. 
The  three  schools  not  visited  are  small  mission  schools  taught  in  connection  with  churches 
and  aided  by  the  Episcopal  Board  of  Missions. 

NANSEMOND  COUNTY— SUFFOLK. 

SUFFOLK  NORMAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  J.  F.  Jordan. 

An  elementary  school  with  56  pupils  in  attendance  on  the  day  of  visit.  Lessons  in  simple  sewing 
are  given  to  the  older  girls.  The  teaching  force  consists  of  the  principal,  his  wife,  and  daughter.  The 
principal  has  been  appointed  probation  officer  and  effort  is  being  made  to  do  neighborhood  work. 

The  school  was  founded  by  the  principal,  a  cobred  minister  in  the  Universalist  Church.  The 
church  owns  the  property  and  aid  is  granted  through  the  chtu-ch  educational  board. 

Financial,  1^1^14. — ^The  income  amounted  to  $1,200,  of  which  $800  was  from  the  Universalist 
denomination,  $aoo  fiom  donations,  and  $200  from  tuition  and  fees.  The  expenditures  included  $600 
for  salaries  and  $2x2  for  repairs. 

Plant. — Estimated  value,  $3,500.  The  plant  consists  of  a  large  city  lot,  a. two-story  frame  building 
with  eight  rooms,  and  limited  equipment.  The  classrooms  were  clean,  though  equipped  only  with 
rough  benches  for  seats. 

Recommendation. — ^That  duplication  of  public-school  work  be  avoided  and  the  institution  devoted 
to  social-settlement  activities. 

November,  19 14.    Facts  verified,  19 16. 

PITTSYLVANIA  COUNTY— CHATHAM. 

ST.  LUKE'S  PAROCHIAL  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  Mrs.  M.  J.  Lewis. 

A  smidl  three-teacher  Episcopal  parochial  school  with  an  eight  months'  term.  All  the  teachers  are 
colored  women.  Only  two  teachers  were  present  on  the  day  the  school  was  visited.  There  were  39 
pupils  present,  all  elementary. 

Financial. — ^The  school's  income  is  $280,  of  which  $200  is  from  the  Episcopal  Board  of  Missions  and 
$80  from  the  patnms.  The  pupils  are  supposed  to  pay  $1  a  month  tuition.  The  income  is  all  expended 
for  teachers'  salaries. 

Plant. — Estimated  value,  $1,200.  The  school  plant  consists  of  a  small  lot,  a  five-room  house,  and 
meager  equipment.    Only  three  rooms  are  used  by  the  school.    The  building  is  in  poor  repair. 

Recommendation. — ^That  the  school  be  conducted  in  cooperation  with  the  Chatham  public  school, 
for  which  a  new  building  has  been  erected. 

Date  of  visit:  November  35,  19 14. 

OTHER  SCHOOLS. 
The  three  schools  whose  existence  was  verified  by  correspondence  are  as  follows : 

County.  Town.  School. 

Campbell.  Lynchbuig.  Good  Shepherd. 

Lunenburg.  Lunenburg.  St.  James'. 

Mecklenbuig.  Union  Level.  St.  Patd's. 

INDEPENDENT  SCHOOLS. 

Besides  the  schools  described  in  the  county  summaries  above,  there  are  7  inde- 
pendent schools  in  Virginia.  One  so-called  school  at  Petersburg  has  neither  pupils  nor 
plant.  These  schools  were  founded  in  some  cases  to  supplement  inadequate  public 
school  facilities,  but  as  they  are  dependent  for  support  on  individual  initiative  and  as 
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their  supervision  is  limited,  they  are  doubtful  enterprises  for  outside  philanthropy. 
Where  there  appears  to  be  a  real  need  for  these  schools  effort  should  be  made  to  merge 
them  with  the  public-school  system.  In  no  case  should  they  endeavor  to  extend  their 
activities  beyond  the  needs  of  their  inmmediate  community.  In  order  that  efficient  use 
of  the  money  may  be  assured,  donations  should  be  made  through  the  public  authorities 
or  through  an  agency  acquainted  with  the  educational  needs  of  the  community.  The 
ventures  at  Newport  News,  Alexandria,  Clifton  Forge,  Claremont,  Staunton,  Falls 
Church,  Petersburg,  and  Luray  should  not  receive  support  in  their  present  condition. 

ALEXANDRIA  COUNTY—ALEXANDRIA- 
ROBERT  GOULD  SHAW  NORMAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL. 

Organizers  and  solicitors:  M.  L.  and  R.  B.  Robinson. 

From  1894  to  190a  this  so-called  school  was  known  as  the  John  Hay  Normal  and  Industrial  School. 
When  Secretary  Hay  protested  against  the  use  of  his  name  the  ofganizers  renamed  the  institution 
the  William  McKinley  Normal  and  Industrial  School.  In  19 14  some  of  the  contributors  to  the  school 
became  suspicious  and  the  name  of  the  school  was  again  changed.  The  present  name,  like  the  two 
former  ones,  was  selected  in  order  to  attract  donations.  The  chief  aim  of  the  organizers  seems  to  have 
been  the  collection  of  money  for  themselves.  At  one  time  a  "  National  Finance  Bureau  of  Washington ' ' 
was  organized  by  the  solicitors  to  facilitate  the  collection  of  funds. 

When  the  school  was  visited  there  were  16  pupils,  taught  by  Mrs.  R.  B.  Robinson  and  a  volunteer 
worker.  The  children  can  be  better  cared  for  in  the  public  schools.  The  plant,  said  to  be  valued  at 
$3,000,  consists  of  three  city  lots,  two  frame  buildings,  and  meager  equipment.  Only  one  room  is  used 
for  school  work. 

Recommendation. — ^That  all  donations  be  withheld. 

ALLEGHANY  COUNTY-^^LIFTON  FORGE. 

CLIFTON  FORGE  NORMAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  INSTITUTE. 

President:  D.  W.  Hill. 

A  poorly  managed  elementary  school  with  an  attendance  of  18  on  day  of  visit.  The  reported  annual 
enrollment  was  33,  of  whom  14  were  boarders.  The  teaching  is  done  by  the  principal  and  three  colored 
women.  The  work  covers  the  eight  elementary  grades,  with  some  instruction  in  sewing.  The 
colored  population  of  the  community  is  small.  The  reported  income  for  19 14-15  was  $1,478.  Of  this, 
$607  was  from  students,  $380  from  church  collections  and  entertainments,  $374  from  donations,  $117  from 
other  sources.  The  expenditures  amounted  to  $1,659,  of  which  $448  was  for  salaries,  $130  for  traveling 
expenses,  $117  payment  on  the  indebtedness,  and  $964  for  other  purposes.  The  indebtedness  amounted 
to  $7,880,  secured  by  a  mortgage  on  the  plant.  The  plant,  estimated  value  $8,000,  consists  of  2  acres  ol 
land,  a  two-story  frame  building,  a  cottage,  and  equipment  valued  at  $500. 

Recommendation. — In  view  of  the  condition  of  this  school  it  can  not  be  recommended  as  worthy 
of  aid. 

Date  of  visit:  December,  1914.    Facts  verified,  1916. 

AUGUSTA  COUNTY— STAUNTON. 

LANGCTON-DOUGLASS  ACADEMY. 

Principal:  David  N.  Kinney. 

An  elementary  day  school  privately  conducted.  It  was  founded  in  1906  by  the  principal.  There 
is  no  board  of  trustees. 

Attendance. — Total,  76;  all  in  the  eight  elementary  grades.  The  first  six  grades  are  called  the 
"grammar  school,"  the  seventh  and  eighth  the  academy.  There  were  three  teachers,  all  colored. 
The  income  amounted  to  approximately  $600,  all  of  which  is  from  tuition  and  is  used  for  salaries. 
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Recommendation. — ^The  school  is  wholly  private  and  should  not  expect  danations. 
•  Date  of  visit:  December,  1914. 

DINWIDDIE  COUNTY— PETERSBURG. 

HOFFMAN  HALL  SOUTHERN  INDUSTIUAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

Solicitor:  John  T.  Cheshire. 

President:  R.  H.  Cooley. 

An  enterprise  which,  as  yet,  has  done  no  educational  work.  The  chief  aim  of  the  organizers  seems 
to  have  been  that  of  raising  funds.  Although  no  property  is  owned  and  no  teaching  done,  a  financial 
agent  is  maintained  in  the  North. 

Recommendation. — ^That  all  donations  be  withheld. 

Date  of  visit:  November,  19 14. 

FAIRFAX  COUNTY— FALLS  CHURCH. 

PROVIDENCE  HEIGHTS  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL. 

President:  E.  A.  Lott. 

A  school  in  name  only.  The  property,  valued  at  I400,  consists  of  a  town  lot  and  the  framework  of 
a  small  building.  It  is  owned  by  a  board  of  trustees.  The  president  of  the  school  is  a  Government 
empbyee,  who  is  endeavoring  to  secure  funds  to  build  a  boarding  and  industrial  school. 

Recommendation. — In  view  of  the  conditions  this  school  can  not  be  recommended  as  worthy  of  aid. 

Date  of  visit:  November,  19 14. 

PAGE  COUNTY— LURAY. 
VALLEY  COLLEGE. 

President:  J.  H.  Reed. 

A  public  elementary  school  with  13  pupils  and  i  colored  teacher.  It  is  taught  in  the  house  of 
the  principal,  who  spends  some  of  his  time  soliciting  money.  The  teacher  is  paid  $150  a  year  by  the 
county. 

Recommendation. — In  view  of  the  condition  of  this  school  it  can  not  be  recommended  as  worthy 
of  aid. 

Date  of  visit:  May,  1915. 

SURRY  COUNTY— CLAREMONT. 

SMALLWOOD  MEMORIAL  INSTITUTE. 

Acting  President:  J.  R.  Pollard. 

A  school  of  elementary  grade  with  good  plant.  Through  bad  management  a  large  indebtedness 
has  been  accumulated  and  the  property  is  heavily  mortgaged. 

The  school  was  fotmded  in  1892  by  J.  J.  Smallwood.  Though  the  institute  had  a  nominal  board 
of  trustees,  the  principal  held  title  to  the  property  and  it  was  inherited  by  his  wife  and  daughter  upon 
his  death. .  For  two  years  the  property  was  involved  in  a  controversy  between  the  owner  and  the  trustees. 
Receivers  were  appointed  by  the  chancery  court  in  March,  19 13,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  claims  of  the 
trustees  and  creditors.  Upon  several  occasions  when  effort  was  made  to  meet  the  indebtedness  the 
trustees  brought  in  so  many  additional  claims  that  efforts  to  save  the  plant  were  defeated. 

Attendance. — Total,  63.  Fifteen  of  the  pupils  were  in  a  "normal"  course,  which  included  some 
secondary  subjects.  The  industrial  work  was  confined  to  a  little  cooking  and  sewing.  Only  one  hour 
a  week  in  theory  and  one  hour  in  practice  of  agriculture  were  reported. 

Teachers. — ^Total,  7;  all  colored;  male  2,  female  5. 

Financial,  jgij-14^ — ^The  financial  management  was  so  uncertain  that  accurate  facts  of  income  and 
expenditure  could  not  be  obtained  either  from  the  workers  at  the  school  or  from  those  in  Richmond 
who  were  interested  in  the  institution. 

Indebtedness $40, 000 

Value  of  plant 65, 000 

>  Sec  recoimncndstiaas  in  summary  chapter,  p.  2a. 
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Indebtedness:  The  indebtedness  was  variously  estimated  from  $15,000  to  $40,000.  About  half  of 
the  indebtedness  is  due  on  the  original  farm.  The  other  indebtedness  consists  of  bills  due  for  current 
expenses,  sums  due  the  widow  of  the  former  principal,  lawyer's  expenses,  and  court  costs. 

Plant. — Land:  Estimated  value,  $15,000.  The  land  comprises  172  acres,  beautifully  located  on  a 
height  overlooking  the  James  River. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $50,000.  A  large  three-story  building  is  used  for  school  purposes. 
There  are  two  large  frame  structures  used  for  dormitories,  a  pavilion,  a  power  house  of  brick,  and  four 
neat  cottages.  The  buildings  are  lighted  by  the  school's  electric  plant  and  the  larger  buildings  are 
heated  by  steam.    In  addition  to  these  the  school  owns  the  wharf,  valued  at  $3,000. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $10,000.  Of  this,  $5,000  was  in  electrical  plant  and  ma- 
chinery, about  $3,000  in  dormitory  and  classroom  furniture,  and  $2,000  in  farm  implements  and  live 
stock. 

Recommendation. — ^That  donations  be  withheld  yntil  the  board  of  trustees  is  reorganized,  the 
indebtedness  definitely  determined,  and  title  to  the  property  made  clear. 
Date  of  visit:  December,  19 14.     Facts  verified,  19 16. 

WARWICK  COUNTY— NEWPORT  NEWS. 

NEWPORT  NEWS  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

President  and  field  agent:  Sherman  S.  Furr. 

An  elementary  day  school  with  a  few  pupils  in  secondary  subjects.  The  president  spends  most  of 
his  time  soliciting  funds. 

The  school  was  fotmded  by  the  president.  Title  to  the  property  is  vested  in  a  board  of  directors. 
The  board  exercises  practically  no  supervision  over  the  school  work,  so  that  the  entire  management  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  president. 

Attendance. — ^Total,  75;  elementary  68,  in  secondary  subjects  7.  The  reported  enrollment  for  the 
year  was  90. 

Teachers  and  workers. — ^Total,  7;  all  colored;  male  i,  female  6.  The  teachers  were  trained  in  good 
schools,  but  their  work  lacks  thoroughness. 

Organization. — ^The  course  consists  of  the  regular  elementary  work  and  a  few  secondary  subjects. 
The  industrial  work  comprises  a  little  basketry,  chair  caning,  and  sewing.  The  equipment  is  so 
poor  that  the  work  is  of  little  value. 

Financial,  iQij-14. — ^Practically  no  financial  records  are  kept.  As  far  as  could  be  determined  from 
the  statements  of  the  principal  the  more  important  items  were : 

Income $3»443 

Expenditures 3, 352 

Indebtedness 386 

Value  of  plant i,  500 

Sources  of  income:  General  donations,  $3,159;  tuition  and  fees,  $284. 

Items  of  expendittu'e :  Salaries,  $1,080.    No  other  items  of  expenditure  could  be  given. 

Plant. — ^The  plant  consists  of  a  large  city  lot  of  about  half  an  acre  and  a  four-room  frame  building, 
valued  at  $1,500.  The  desks  used  by  the  school  are  borrow^ed  from  the  county.  Two  small  buildings 
used  for  school  purposes  are  rented.  The  industrial  equipment  was  valued  at  $20.  The  buildings 
were  clean,  but  badly  in  need  of  repair. 

Recommendation. — In  view  of  the  condition  and  management  of  this  school  it  can  not  be  recom- 
mended as  worthy  of  aid. 

Date  of  visit:  November,  1914.     Facts  verified,  1915. 

SPECIAL  INSTITUTIONS. 

In  addition  to  the  schools  described  above  there  are  six  special  institutions  for 
colored  people  in  Virginia.  Two  are  reform  schools,  operated  by  the  State;  two  daini 
to  do  neighborhood  work  and  work  for  juvenile  delinquents;  one  is  a  nurse- training 
school,  and  one  an  orphanage.    These  institutions  are  described  herewith : 
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HANOVER  COUNTY— HANOVER 

NEGRO  REFORMATORY  FOR  BOYS. 

President:  T.  J.  Edwards. 

A  well-managed  refonn  school  for  boys.  The  work  is  oiig;anized  and  conducted  according  to  pio- 
gressive  methods  of  correction.  Boys  between  8  and  17  years  of  age  are  committed  by  the  State  courts, 
the  State  paying  a  fee  for  each  boy.  A  placing-out  officer,  who  works  in  connection  with  the  State 
departments  of  charities  and  correction,  has  charge  of  the  parole  system. 

The  institution  was  founded  in  1900  and  is  owned  and  oontfoUed  by  an  incorporated  bofird  of  trus- 
tees of  prominent  white  and  colored  men  of  the  State. 

Attendance. — ^Total,  177;  all  elementary.     In  addition  there  were  about  50  boys  out  on  parole. 

Teachers  and  workers. — ^Total,  21;  all  colored;  male  15,  female  6;  classroom  3,  boys'  industries  2, 
farm  workers  5,  other  workers  11. 

Organization. — A  majority  of  boys  attend  school  half  a  day  and  work  half  a  day.  Those  who  work 
on  the  farm  attend  night  school.    The  instruction  is  all  elementary. 

Industrial:  Blacksmithing,  carpentry,  and  wheelwrighting  are  taught  and  the  plans  include  the 
introduction  of  broommaking  and  shoemaking. 

Agriculture :  A  well-equipped  farm  is  owned  and  practical  work  in  agriculture  is  done.  The  instruc- 
tion includes  gardening  and  the  care  of  field  crops  and  animals. 

Financial,  igz4-i§. — The  income  amounted  to  $15,7541  of  which  $15,345  was  from  the  State  and 
$409  from  sale  of  farm  products  and  other  sources.  Of  the  income  $6, 190  was  expended  for  salaries  and 
wages,  $2,650  for  provisions  and  groceries,  $1,898  for  clothing,  $1,613  ^^  ^^^'^^  supplies,  and  $3,403  for  all 
other  purposes. 

Plant. — ^Estimated  value,  $57,500.  The  plant  consists  of  1,600  acres  of  land,  a  large  frame  building 
used  for  trades,  a  three-room  school  building,  a  chtirch,  three  dormitory  cottages,  and  several  small 
structures,  together  with  shop,  farm,  and  dormitory  equipment  valued  at  $7,500.  The  plant  is  well  kept 
and  the  premises  are  neat  in  appearance. 

Recommendation. — ^That  the  equipment  and  support  for  this  work  be  increased. 

Date  of  visit:  August,  1915. 

HANOVER  COUNTY— PEAKE. 

INDUSTRIAL  HOME  SCHOOL  FOR  COLORED  GIRLS. 

Principal:  lirs.  Harris  Barrett. 

A  well-managed  home  school  for  colored  girls  committed  to  the  institution  by  the  State  courts. 

The  school  was  chartered  in  1915  and  is  owned  by  a  board  of  trustees  of  influential  white  and  colored 
persons.  The  State  appropriated  $6,000  toward  the  establishment  of  the  institution ;  the  colored  women 
of  Virginia  raised  nearly  $6,000,  and  white  friends  contributed  over  $2,000. 

Attendance. — ^Total,  15.  The  school  has  opened  recently  and  the  number  of  girls  is  increasing  as 
rapidly  as  accommodations  can  be  supplied. 

Workers. — ^Total,  5;  all  colored;  male  2,  female  3;  classroom  teachers  2,  agriculture  i,  industry  z, 
and  the  principal. 

Organiiation. — The  work  combines  industry,  home  training,  and  class  instruction. 

Financial,  igi^-i^. — A  statement  of  income  and  expenditures  could  not  be  given,  as  the  school  had 
not  been  in  operation  a  full  year.  The  cost  of  maintenance  will  be  approximately  $5 ,000,  a  part  of  which 
will  come  from  the  State,  as  a  certain  amount  is  to  be  allowed  for  each  girl  committed  to  the  institution 
by  the  courts. 

Plant. — Estimated  value,  $20,000.  The  plant  consists  of  147  acres  of  land,  a  new  $10,000  building, 
several  small  structures,  and  equipment  valued  at  $1,500.    The  premises  are  well  kept. 

Recommendation, — ^That  liberal  support  be  provided  for  this  needed  institution. 

Date  of  visit;  August,  191 5. 

4e927'— Bull.  8^—17 13 
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WARWICK  COUNTY— NEWPORT  NEWS. 

CHRISTIAN   MORAL  AND   INDUSTRIAL    TRAINING  SCHOOL  AND   RESCUE  HOME 

FOR  ERRING  GIRLS. 

Oi^ganizer:  S.  A.  Howell. 

An  institution  wliich  exists  in  name  only.  The  organizer  solicits  funds,  and  it  is  reported  that  he 
has  purchased  a  lot  in  Newport  News,  which  he  claims  is  the  site  of  the  school.  The  man  who  is  named 
Ba  "secretary"  of  the  so-called  institution  in  the  advertisements  stated  that  he  had  no  connection  with 
the  institution  and  could  give  no  information  concerning  it. 

Recommendation. — That  donations  be  withheld. 

Date  of  visit:  June,  1915. 

ELIZABETH  CITY  COUNTY— HAMPTON. 

HAMPTON  TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  NURSES. 

Superintendent:  Dr.  Esther  Mofgan.^ 

A  three-year  nurse-training  school  maintained  in  connection  with  Dixie  Hospital  and  open  to  young 
women  of  the  Negro  and  Indian  races.  The  course  is  thorough .  Hospital  facilities  are  provided  for  both 
white  and  colored  patients.  About  700  patients  were  admitted  in  19 14-15  and  a  large  number  of  outside 
patients  were  attended  by  the  nurses. 

The  school  and  hospital  are  owned  by  an  independent  board  of  trustees  and  supported  mainly  by 
donors  interested  in  Hampton  Institute. 

Attendance. — Ntirses  in  training,  33. 

Residence  staff. — ^Total,  3;  the  white  superintendent  and  colored  head  nurse.  In  addition  two 
other  workers  give  part  time  to  teaching. 

Financial,  igi4-i5. — ^The  income  of  the  school  and  hospital  amotmted  to  $17,091,  of  which  $9,751 
was  from  "hospital  earnings,"  $4,008  from  donations,  $2,805  from  "nurses'  earnings,"  and  $527  from 
other  sources.  There  was  a  balance  of  $184  from  the  previous  year.  The  expenditures  amounted  to 
$17, 275, of  which  $5,704  wasfor"sub^stence, "$3,070  for  salaries  and  wages,  $1,793  for  drugs  and  surgical 
supplies,  $1,389  for  light  and  fuel,  $1,416  for  nurses'  wages,  and  $6,973  for  other  purposes. 

Plant. — Estimated  value,  $75,000.  The  plant  consists  of  a  well-built  fotu-'Story  brick  building  and 
equipment  valued  at  $5,000.    The  building  is  practically  new  and  well  adapted  to  its  purpose. 

Recommendation. — ^That  this  worthy  institution  receive  increasing  support. 

THE  WEAVER  ORPHAN  HOME. 

Superintendent:  W.  B.  Weaver. 

A  small  orphan  home  doing  good  work  with  limited  equipment.  The  devotion  and  energy  of  the 
superintendent  largely  explain  the  success  of  the  home.  It  was  founded  in  1904  and  is  owned  and  con- 
trolled by  the  Tidewater  Orphan  Association,  an  incorporated  organization. 

Attendance. — ^Average,  32.  The  average  age  of  the  children  is  9  years.  Some  of  them  are  received 
wholly  on  a  charity  basis;  others  pay  a  small  amotmt  for  board. 

Workers. — ^Total,  3;  all  colored. 

Organization. — ^The  children  have  six  grades  of  elementary  instruction  and  a  kindergarten.  The 
manual  work  consists  of  cooking,  sewing,  wood  work,  and  gardening. 

Financial^  1^14-15. — ^The  income  of  about  $1,200  is  derived  from  donations  and  board  paid  by  rela- 
tives of  the  orphans.  The  expenditure  is  chiefly  for  maintenance.  About  $400  worth  of  produce 
raised  on  the  farm  is  used  by  the  boarding  department. 

Plant. — Estimated  value,  $10,000.    The  plant  consists  of  15  acres  of  land  and  a  large  frame  building. 

Recommendation. — ^That  this  work  be  encouraged  and  adequate  funds  be  provided  for  its  mainte- 
nance. 

1  White. 
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SCHOOL  FACILITIES  IN  THE  STATE. 

There  are  64,173  colored  people  in  West  Virginia.  They  form  only  5.3  per  cent  of  the 
total  population,  but  their  number  is  rapidly  increasing  as  a  result  of  the  development 
of  the  mineral  resources  of  the  State.  The  increase  in  population  between  1900  and 
1910  was  20,674,  ^^  47-5  Pci*  cent.  Negroes  constitute  i  .6  per  cent  of  all  persons  engaged 
in  agricultural  pursuits  in  the  State.  As  fanners,  renting  and  owning  land,  they  have 
charge  of  34,520  acres,  while  as  farm  laborers  they  undoubtedly  cultivate  a  larger  area. 
The  United  States  census  indicates  that  illiterates  are  still  20.3  per  cent  of  the  colored 
people  10  years  of  age  and  over  and  6.4  per  cent  of  the  children  10  to  14  years  of  age,  and 
the  death  rate  is  high.  These  statistics  indicate  that  though  the  number  of  Negroes 
is  relatively  small  it  needs  to  be  considered  a  vital  part  of  the  population  of  the  State. 

Public  appropriations, — Public-school  expenditures  could  not  be  obtained  separately 
for  the  white  and  colored  schools  of  West  Virginia.  In  view  of  the  scattering  Negro  pop- 
ulation and  the  expense  of  furnishing  schools  for  small  groups  of  colored  people,  the 
public-school  facilities  are  fairly  good.  In  addition  to  the  expenditures  for  public  scho<ds, 
the  State  appropriated  $218,770  to  maintain  six  normal  schools  and  one  college  for  white 
people  and  $48,000  to  maintain  the  West  Virginia  Collegiate  and  Industrial  Institute  and 
the  Bluefield  Colored  Institute  for  Negroes.  The  former  school  also  receives  the  Federal 
appropriation  for  agricultural  and  mechanical  education. 

Private  aid, — In  addition  to  the  two  State  schools  there  is  one  private  school  in 
West  Virginia,  with  an  annual  income  of  $17,581,  a  property  valuation  of  $222,178,  and 
an  attendance  of  no  pupils,  of  whom  91  are  secondary.  This  school  is  supported  by 
the  Baptists  of  the  State  and  aided  by  the  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  societies. 

Attendance, — ^The  United  States  census  reports  10,404  colored  children  6  to  14  years 
of  age,  of  whom  7,927,  or  76.2  per  cent,  are  attending  school.  Over  60  per  cent  of  these 
children  are  in  the  counties  of  Payette,  Jefferson,  Kanawa,  Mercer,  and  McDowell.  Sev- 
eral of  the  cities  provide  public  high  schools  for  colored  people.  The  State  high  school 
inspector  classes  the  colored  high  schools  as  follows:  Standard  four-year,  Charleston  and 
Parkersburg;  second-class  four-year,  Clarksburg,  Huntington,  and  Wheeling;  two-year» 
Hilltop  and  Kimball.  Both  of  the  State  schools  maintain  industrial  and  teacher- 
training  courses,  but  the  course  at  the  Bluefield  Colored  Institute  is  in  need  of  reorgani- 
zation.   The  only  provision  for  instruction  in  agriculture  is  at  the  State  school. 

SUMMARY   OF   EDUCATIONAL   NEEDS. 

1.  Increase  in  teacher-training  facilities.  The  courses  at  the  two  State  schools 
should  be  strengthened. 

2.  More  provision  for  instruction  in  gardening,  household  arts,  and  simple  industries. 
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PRIVATE  AND  HIGHER  SCHOOLS. 

The  private  and  higher  schools  are  herewith  described.     Counties  and  cities  in  which 
the  more  important  institutions  are  located  are  presented  as  a  background  for  the  dis 
cussion  of  the  individual  schools.     The  counties  are  arranged  in  alphabetical  order. 

JEFFERSON  COUNTY. 

White.  Necio. 

Population,  1910 12, 390  3, 499 

Children  6  to  14  years  of  s^c a,  170  773 

Percentage  illiterate 4.4  19. 5 

The  rural  population  is  83.2  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  colored  population  is  small 
both  in  number  and  per  cent  of  the  total  population.  Of  the  colored  children  6  to  14 
years  of  age  68.6  per  cent  were  attending  sch6ol. 

HARPERS  FERRY. 
STORER  COLLEGE. 

President:  Henry  T.  McDonald.* 

A  school  of  secondary  grade  with  small  elementary  enrollment.  The  teachers  are 
above  the  average  in  preparation  but  the  curriculum  is  somewhat  complicated. 

The  school  was  founded  in  1867  on  Camp  Hill,  famous  as  the  army  headquarters 
during  the  Civil  War,  by  the  Free  Baptist  denomination.  It  has  an  independent  board 
of  trustees  and  receives  aid  and  supervision  from  the  American  Baptist  Home  Mission 
Society. 

Attendance. — ^Total,  no;  elementary  19,  secondary  91;  male 40,  female  70;  boarders, 
88.  Of  the  pupils  reporting  home  address,  3  were  from  Harpers  Ferry,  61  from  other 
parts  of  the  State,  and  46  from  other  States.  There  were  20  pupils  from  farm 
homes.     The  reported  enrollment  for  the  year  was  165. 

Teachers  and  workers, — ^Total,  23;  white  12,  colored  11;  male  8,  female  15;  aca- 
demic 12,  music  2,  industry  3,  gardening  i,  commercial  i,  other  workers  4. 

Organization, — Elementary :  A  preparatory  class  in  elementary  subjects  is  provided 
for  pupils  below  secondary  grade.  Some  of  the  subjects  in  the  first  year  of  the  second- 
ary and  ''normal"  courses  are  also  elementary. 

Secondary :  Secondary  work  is  given  in  the  academic  course,  enrolling  21  pupils,  and 
in  the  "normal"  course,  enrolling  70  pupils.  Most  of  the  pupils  take  the  following 
course:  English,  4  years;  mathematics,  3 ;  history,  i;  elementary  science,  i;  music,  X; 
drawing,  K*  At  the  time  the  school  was  visited,  41  pupils  had  elected  Latin;  30,  his- 
tory ;  24,  French ;  2 1 ,  zoology ;  2 1 ,  astronomy ;  15,  physical  geography ;  1 4,  mathematics ; 
12,  physics;  9,  German;  8,  psychology.  In  the  "normal"  course  provision  is  made  for 
teacher  training,  including  methods  of  teaching  history  of  education  and  review  of  the 
common-school  branches.     The  emphasis  on  foreign  languages  is  rather  excessive. 

Industrial:  Manual  training  in  wood  is  efiPectively  taught.  Good  instruction  in 
sewing  and  cooking  is  provided.  A  course  in  gardening  is  given  in  connection  with  the 
raising  of  vegetables  for  the  school. 

1  White. 
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Financial,  1913-14, — ^The  books  are  carefully  kept  and  the  business  management 
economical.    The  more  important  items  foi  the  year  were: 

Income,  excluding  noneducational  receipts $17, 581 

Expenditures,  less  noneducational  receipts i7»  ^37 

Value  of  property aaa,  178 

Sources  of  income:  Free  Baptist  Women's  Mission  Society,  $3,075;  American  Bap- 
tist Home  Mission  Society,  $3,000;  interest  on  investments,  $2,870;  State  board  of  con- 
trol, $2,793;  tuition  and  fees,  $1,639;  bond  matured,  $1,000;  rents,  $881;  contributions, 
$607;  receipts  from  mortgages,  $420;  scholarships,  $215;  miscellaneous,  $1,081.  The 
noneducational  receipts  amounted  to  $9,160,  of  which  $6,464  was  from  the  boarding 
department,  $1,174  from  the  farm,  $978  from  heat,  light,  and  power  sold,  $362  from 
students'  deposits,  and  $182  from  the  domestic-science  building. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Salaries,  $7,987;  supplies  for  boarding  department,  $6,144; 
heat,  light,  and  power,  $1,950;  purchase  of  real  estate,  $1,938;  labor  and  supplies  for 
farm  and  garden,  $1,390;  educational  supplies,  $1,317;  ''matriculation  and  music  bills," 
$1,292;  repairs  aild  improvements,  $843;  maintenance  of  building  and  grotmds,  $742; 
insurance,  $502;  repa3nnents  of  deposits  and  loans,  $460;  printing  and  postage,  $458; 
scholarships,  $230;  library  supplies,  $118;  other  purposes,  $1,026. 

School  property:  Of  the  property  $117,500  is  in  the  plant,  $72,678  in  endowment 
funds  invested  in  stocks  and  securities,  and  $32,000  in  real  estate  outside  of  school  plant. 

Plant. — Land:  Estimated  value,  $6,000.  The  school  owns  about  40  acres  of  land, 
of  which  8  are  in  the  campus.  A  large  part  of  the  remaining  land  is  in  the  school 
farm  and  garden.  The  school  g^unds  are  attractive  and  are  frequently  visited  because 
of  the  historic  interest  that  attaches  to  Harpers  Ferry. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $102,100.  Most  of  the  buildings  are  substantial 
structures.  The  boys'  dormitory  and  the  two  industrial  buildings  are  of  stone.  The 
recitation  building,  the  churqh,  and  the  three  girls'  dormitories  are  of  brick.  The  presi- 
dent's home  and  Sinclair  Cottage  are  frame  structures.  John  Brown's  Fort,  a  brick 
building,  is  used  as  a  musetun.  The  large  bam  has  connected  with  it  a  silo  and  a 
slaughterhouse.  Some  of  the  buildings  are  old.  Closer  supervision  is  needed  tor  all  the 
buildings  and  especially  for  the  boys'  dormitories. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $9,400.  Of  the  movable  equipment,  $3,500 
is  in  library  books  and  fixtures,  $2,000  in  furniture,  $2,000  in  farm  equipment  and  live 
stock,  $1,000  in  scientific  apparatus,  and  $900  in  shop  equipment. 

Recommendations, — i.  That  the  course  of  study  be  simplified  and  emphasis  placed 
on  teacher-training  subjects. 

2.  That  the  time  given  to  lordgn  languages  be  not  allowed  to  interfere  with  ele- 
mentary science,  physiology  and  social  studies. 

3.  That  theory  and  practice  of  gardening  receive  more  emphasis  in  the  regular 
course.  • 

4.  That  supervision  of  boys'  rooms  be  made  more  effective. 
Date  of  visit:  November,  1914.     Facts  verified,  1916. 
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KANAWHA  COUNTY. 

Pbpttlation,  19x0 74)  9^6        6, 476 

Children  6  to  14  years  of  age 15, 568        i,  067 

Percentage  illiterate 9. 3    •     14-7 

The  rural  population  is  71.8  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  colored  population  is  small. 
The  public-school  facilities  are  fairly  good;  of  the  colored  children  6  to  14  years  of  age, 
83  per  cent  were  attending-school. 

INSTITUTE. 

WEST  VIRGINIA  COLLEGIATE  INSTITUTE. 

President :  Byrd  Prillerman. 

A  secondary  school  with  an  elementary  department  enrolling  about  a  third  of  the 
pupils.  The  academic  organization  is  complicated.  Adequate  equipment  is  provided 
for  the  industries,  but  the  time  for  this  work  is  short.    Gardening  is  effectively  taught. 

The  school  is  owned  by  the  State;  it  is  supported  partly  by  State  appropriation 
and  partly  by  the  Federal  funds  for  agricultural  and  mechanical  education.  The  legis- 
lature chartered  the  school  in  1891.  Financial  control  is  vested  in  the  State  board  of 
control  and  the  educational  activities  are  supervised  by  the  State  board  of  regents. 

Attendance, — ^Total,  234;  elementary  72,  secondary  162;  male  ^92,  female  142; 
boarders,  202.  Of  those  reporting  home  address,  183  were  from  West  Virginia  and  47 
from  other  States.  Fifty  were  from  farm  homes.  The  reported  enrollment  for  the 
year  was  345. 

Teachers  and  workers. — ^Total,  29;  all  colored;  male  20,  female  9;  academic  6,  bo3rs' 
industries  6,  girls'  industries  4,  agricultural  2,  commercial  i,  music  and  other  workers  10. 
Nine  workers  who  do  not  teach  include  a  physician,  a  matron,  five  laborers,  and  two 
clerks. 

Organization. — ^The  complicated  organization  provides  three  courses:  The  "Eng- 
lish" course,  largely  elementary,  for  trade  pupils  who  wish  only  an  English  education; 
the  ''normal"  course,  a  combination  of  elementary  and  secondary  subjects  with  some 
attention  to  teacher  training;  and  the  "academic"  course,  which  includes  the  usual 
college  preparatory  subjects.  These  three  courses  involve  a  confusing  duplication  of 
subjects  and  class  names.    The  real  work  is  classified  in  the  following  statement: 

Elementary:  Elementary  work  is  done  in  the  '' English"  course  and  in  the  ''sub- 
freshmen"  divisions. 

Secondary:  The  "normal"  course,  in  which  94  pupils  are  enrolled,  is  made  up  of  a 
well-selected  group  of  studies,  with  proper  emphasis  on  elementary  science,  gardening, 
and  teacher  training.  The  college  preparatory  course,  enrolling  53  pupils,  includes  5 
imits  of  foreign  language,  3  of  mathematics,  and  ample  provision  for  the  elementary 
sciences.  The  history  in  both  courses  is  insufficient.  Eleven  pupils  are  specializing  in 
a  two-year  commercial  course. 

Industrial:  Though  the  time  allowed  is  insufficient  to  train  skilled  workers,  the 
trades  building  is  well  equipped  and  good  industrial  work  is  done.  The  average  time 
per  week  is  i2>^  hours.  Each  pupil  is  required  to  do  industrial  work  before  graduating. 
The  trades  taught  are  carpentry,  which  had  22  pupils  at  the  time  the  school  was  visited; 
painting,  with  13  pupils;  blacksmithing,  18;  masonry,  12;  and  printing,  12. 
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'  The  courses  in  sewing  and  cooking  are  fairly  well  taught. 

Agriculture:  Two  teachers  and  two  farm  helpers  give  agricultural  instruction.  The 
department  has  two  greenhouses,  the  necessary  farm  and  garden  tools,  and  40  acres  of 
land  under  cultivation.  The  theory  and  practice  of  gardening  are  well  taught,  an 
unusually  large  proportion  of  the  pupils  taking  this  work.  Twelve  pupils  specializing 
in  agriculture  devote  12  and  15  hours  a  week  to  the  subject. 

Financial,  1913-14., — ^An  excellent  system  of  accounting  is  in  operation  at  the  school 
and  the  books  are  carefully  kept.  The  financial  management  is  under  the  supervision 
of  the  State  board  of  control  and  an  annual  statement  is  published  by  that  board. 
According  to  the  report  for  the  year  the  more  important  items  were: 

Income,  excluding  noneducational  receipts. . . ; I46, 499 

Expenditurei  leas  noneducational  receipts 48, 981 

Value  of  plant 216, 449 

Sources  of  income:  State  appropriations,  $35,000  (for  salaries,  $20,000;  current 
expenses,  $7,500;  repairs,  $7,500);  Federal  ftmds,  $10,000;  tuition  and  music  fees, 
$673;  miscellaneous  sources,  $826.  In  addition  the  State  appropriated  $16,000  for 
land  and  buildings.  The  noneducational  receipts  amounted  to  $17,254,  of  which  $13,094 
was  from  the  boarding  hotise  and  laundry,  $2,083  from  sales  of  uniforms,  $1,397  from 
medical,  athletic,  and  breakage  fees,  and  $680  from  sale  of  books. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Salaries,  $27,131;  repairs  and  additions  to  buildings  and 
equipment,  $12,705;  groceries  and  food  supplies,  $10,050;  heat,  light,  and  water,  $3,164; 
dormitory  furniture  and  supplies,  $2,338;  academic  and  musical  supplies,  $2,066;  uni- 
forms for  students,  $2,045;  industrial  and  domestic-science  supplies,  $1,433;  agricul- 
tural supplies  and  feed,  $1,194;  ^^^t  books  and  maps,  $959;  office  and  traveling  expenses^ 
$786;  reftmd  for  breakage,  $496;  live  stock,  $463;  athletic  supplies,  $448,  library;  $391, 
publication,  exercises,  and  advertising,  $226;  medical  supplies,  $100;  labor,  freight,  and 
miscellaneous  expenses,  less  discounts,  $240. 

Plani. — Land:  Estimated  value,  $12,050.  The  school  land  comprises  80  acres, 
with  40  acres  under  cultivation  and  about  10  acres  used  for  school  campus.  The  campus 
is  well  kept  and  neat  in  appearance. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $101,424.  There  are  six  large  brick  buildings  and 
several  smaller  structures.  The  buildings  are  of  simple,  substantial  construction  and 
in  good  repair.  Most  of  them  are  only  two  stories  high — ^a  commendable  character- 
istic in  view  of  the  tendency  to  erect  high  and  dangerous  buildings.  All  of  the  buildings 
have  steam  heat,  electric  light,  and  sanitary  toilet  facilities. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $102,975.  Of  this,  $99,396  was  in  scientific 
apparatus,  farm  implements,  machinery,  and  furniture,  $2,186  in  live  stock,  and  $1,393 
in  library  books. 

Recommendations. — i.  That  the  course  of  study  be  simplified  and  emphasis  placed 
on  secondary  subjects  adapted  to  training  teachers. 

2.  That  the  work  in  gardening  be  extended  and  more  students  encouraged  to 
specialize  in  agriculture. 
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3.  That  the  boarding  department  and  dormitories  be  administered  in  close  cor- 
relation with  the  work  in  household  arts. 

Date  of  visit:  April,  1914.    Facts  verified,  1916. 

MERCER  COUNTY. 

White.  Nesro. 

Population,  1910 32, 406         5, 960 

Children  6  to  14  years  of  age  in  county 6, 828  962 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910 7.  5  aa.  7 

The  rural  population  is  63  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  colored  population  is  small. 
Although  the  public-school  facilities  for  colored  people  are  fairly  good,  the  percentage 
of  illiteracy  is  high.  Of  the  colored  children  6  to  14  years  of  age,  79.3  per  cent  were 
attending  school. 

BLUEFIELD. 
BLUEFIELD  COLORED  INSTITUTE. 

Principal:  R.  P.  Sims. 

A  secondary  school  with  a  few  elementary  pupils  and  no  industrial  work  for  boys. 

The  school  was  founded  in  1895  by  the  State.  It  is  owned  and  controlled  jointly 
by  the  State  board  of  regents  and  the  State  board  of  control. 

Attendance, — Total,  148;  elementary  20,  secondary  128;  male  48,  female  100; 
boarders,  85.  Of  those  reporting  home  address,  35  were  from  Bluefield,  69  from  other 
places  in  West  Virginia,  and  42  from  other  States.  There  were  41  from  farm  homes. 
The  reported  enrollment  for  the  year  was  243. 

Teachers  and  workers. — ^Total,  12;  all  colored;  male  5,  female  7;  academic  teachers  8, 
girls'  industries  2,  other  workers  2. 

Organization. — Elementary:  Elementary  work  is  done  in  a  ** preparatory"  dass. 

Secondary:  The  secondary  work  is  done  in  the  four-year  "normal"  course.  The 
subjects  are  English,  Latin,  German,  history,  mathematics,  elementary  science,  and 
the  theory  of  agriculture.  The  girls  have  four  hours  a  week  of  sewing  and  four  of 
cooking. 

Financial y  igij-14. — The  financial  records  are  kept  in  accordance  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  State  board  of  control.  According  to  the  report  of  the  board  the  more 
important  financial  items  were: 

Income,  excluding  noneducational  receipts $13,  774 

Expenditiires,  less  noneducational  receipts 11,  286 

Value  of  plant 59, 000 

Sources  of  income:  State  appropriation,  $13,000;  tuition  and  fees,  $611;  miscel- 
laneous sources,  $163.  The  noneducational  receipts  were  from  the  boarding  depart- 
ment and  amounted  to  $5,556. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Salaries,  5^7,710;  maintenance  of  boarding  department, 
$5,503;  heat,  light,  and  water,  $1,376;  supplies  and  equipment  for  academic  depart- 
ment, $943;  furniture  and  scientific  apparatus,  $554;  domestic-science  supplies,  $310; 
office  supplies,  $171;  labor,  $59;  traveling  expenses,  $52;  farm  and  shop  supplies,  $40; 
other  expenses,  less  discounts  received,  $124.  The  unexpended  balance  at  the  end  of 
the  year  amounted  to  $2,448. 
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Plant. — Land:  Estimated  value,  $10,000.  The  grounds  comprise  Syi  acres  of  land 
at  the  base  of  a  high  mountain.  Because  of  the  poverty  of  the  soil  none  of  it  is  used 
for  agricultural  purposes.    The  campus  is  fairly  well  kept. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $40,000.  There  are  three  main  buildings  and  three 
small  cottages  on  the  grounds.  Mahood  Hall,  a  two-story  brick  structure  with  base- 
ment, is  the  principal  building  and  is  used  for  administration  and  classrooms;  Lewis  Hall, 
a  four-story  frame  structure,  containing  70  rooms,  is  used  as  the  girls'  dormitory;  West 
Hall,  a  two-story  frame  structure,  with  capacity  for  40,  is  used  as  the  boys'  dormitory. 
The  buildings  were  in  good  repair  at  the  time  the  school  was  visited.  The  girls'  dor- 
mitories were  fairly  well  kept;  the  boys'  rooms  were  not  in  satisfactory  condition  and 
appeared  to  lack  supervision. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $9,000.  The  movable  equipment  consists 
of  furniture  for  classrooms  and  dormitories. 

Recommendations. — i.  That  the  school  center  its  efforts  on  the  training  of  teachers. 

2.  That  provision  be  made  for  theory  and  practice  of  gardening  and  manual  training 
for  boys. 

3.  That  supervision  of  the  dormitories  be  improved. 
Date  of  visit:  April,  1915. 
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Private  and  higher  schools  for  colored  people  are  located  in  nine  of  the  Northern 
and  Western  States,  as  follows :  Indiana,  Illinois,  Kansas,  Ohio,  New  Jersey,  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  and  Wisconsin.  Although  the  Negroes  form  a  relatively 
small  proportion  of  the  population  of  these  States,  they  are  found  in  large  groups  in  such 
cities  as  Columbus  (Ohio),  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Pittsburgh,  Indianapolis, 
and  Cincinnati.  The  total  Negro  population  in  the  nine  States  is  765,150,  of  whom 
300,088  are  in  the  seven  cities  just  named.  The  increase  in  the  Negro  population  of 
the  nine  States  between  1900  and  1910  was  136,108,  or  21  per  cent. 

Public-school  facilities, — None  of  these  States  maintain  separate  school  systems  for 
N^[roes,  although  in  some  of  the  larger  cities  the  two  races  by  common  consent  attend 
separate  elementary  schools.  In  general  the  facilities  furnished  in  these  schools  are 
the  same  as  those  for  white  pupils.  Separate  public  high  schools  are  found  in  a  number 
of  the  cities.  State  schools  are  maintained  as  follows:  Kansas  2,  Ohio  i,  and  New 
Jersey  i.  In  Pennsylvania  one  of  the  private  schools  is  supported  in  large  part  by 
appropriations  from  the  State. 

Private  schools. — Besides  the  State  schools  there  are  25  colored  private  schools  in  the 
Northern  States.  Of  these,  7  were  considered  important  enough  to  discuss  in  the  State 
summaries  which  follow  and  the  remaining  18  are  described  in  summaries  of  small 
Catholic  and  small  independent  schook  at  the  end  of  the  State  summaries.  The  nine 
orphanages  and  hospitals  and  nurse-training  schools  are  discussed  in  the  summary  of 
special  institutions  at  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

These  private  schools  have  a  property  valuation  of  $2,417,549,  an  annual  income  of 

$178,818,  and  an  attendance  of  2,517  pupils,  of  whom  2,017  ^fc  in  elementary  grades. 

The  State  schools  have  a  property  valuation  of  $862,747,  an  income  of  $158,733,  and  an 

attendance  of  512. 

ILLINOIS. 

There  are  109,049  colored  people  in  Illinois,  of  whom  44,103  are  in  the  dty  of 
Chicago.  The  colored  population  increased  28.2  per  cent  between  1900  and  1910. 
Although  Illinois  has  no  law  governing  the  separation  of  races  in  the  public  schools, 
separate  high  schools  are  maintained  by  common  consent  in  the  southern  portion  of  the 
State.  Colored  high  schools  are  reported  at  Cairo,  Duquoin,  East  St.  Louis,  Metropolis, 
Mound  City,  and  Mounds.  In  addition  about  675  colored  pupils  are  enrolled  with  white 
pupils  in  the  various  high  schools  of  the  State.  There  are  no  large  private  schools. 
The  two  Catholic  parish  schools  and  the  special  institutions  in  Chicago  are  described 
in  the  summaries  at  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

INDIANA. 

There  are  60,320  colored  people  in  Indiana.  The  colored  population  increased  4.9 
per  cent  between  1900  and  1910.  The  State  law  provides  that  where  the  trustees  of  a 
township  or  city  maintain  separate  schools  for  Negroes  the  colored  school  must  be  as 
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good  as  the  white  school  of  the  district.  In  Indianapolis  separate  elementary  schools 
are  maintained,  but  both  races  attend  the  high  schools.  Separate  high  schools  are  main- 
tained in  Evansville,  Madison,  Mount  Vernon,  New  Albany,  and  Princeton.  According 
to  the  State  report  there  are  about  300  colored  students  in  the  other  high  schools.  The 
only  private  school  is  the  correspondence  school  of  doubtful  management  located  at 
Princeton.  This  school  is  described  in  the  summary  of  independent  schools  at  the 
end  of  the  chapter. 

KANSAS. 

There  are  54,030  colored  people  in  Kansas.  The  colored  population  increased  3.9 
per  cent  between  1900  and  1910.  According  to  the  State  law,  boards  of  education  in 
cities  of  15,000  population  and  over  may  maintain  separate  elementary  schools  for 
Negroes.  The  only  city  in  the  State  which  may  maintain  a  separate  high  school  is 
Kansas  City.  This  high  school  and  the  two  schools  receiving  considerable  State  aid 
are  described  below. 

TOPEKA. 

INDUSTRIAL  AND  EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTE. 

Principal:  William  R.  Carter. 

A  school  of  elementary  and  secondary  grade  with  provision  for  manual  training 
and  agricultural  instruction. 

The  school  was  founded  in  1895  as  a  kindergarten  and  sewing  school  by  two  colored 
workers.  In  1900  the  work  was  placed  tmder  a  board  of  trustees  and  in  1907  the  State 
agricultural  and  industrial  department  was  created  and  appropriations  made  for  the 
erections  of  buildings.  The  school  is  now  under  the  control  of  the  State  board  of 
regents  appointed  by  the  governor.  An  independent  board  of  trustees  acts  in  an 
advisory  capacity. 

Attendance. — ^Total,  82;  elementary  45,  secondary  37;  male  33,  female  49;  all 
boarders;  from  Topeka,  lo;  from  other  places  in  Kansas,  39;  from  other  States,  33. 
The  reported  enrollment  for  the  year  was  105. 

Teachers  and  workers. — ^Total,  14;  all  colored;  male  10,  female  4;  academic  4» 
music  3,  agriculture  i,  girls'  industries  2,  bo3rs'  industries  2,  matron,  and  librarian. 

Organization. — Elementary:  Only  a  few  special  pupils  are  admitted  below  the  sev- 
enth grade.  Most  of  the  elementary  pupils  are  in  the  two  ** preparatory"  years,  which 
correspond  to  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades. 

Secondary:  The  secondary  work  is  done  in  the  four-year  "normal"  course.  The 
course  includes  English,  3  years;  Latin,  2;  mathematics,  4;  elementary  science,  3};  his> 
tory,  2i;  sociology,  i;  economics,  i;  education,  J;  philosophy,  i;  physiology,  };and 
agriculture,  4. 

Industrial :  Instruction  in  cooking  and  sewing  is  provided  for  the  girls,  and  tailoring, 
woodworking,  and  printing  for  the  boys. 

Agriculture:  A  genuine  effort  is  made  to  give  instruction  in  agriculture.  All  pupils 
below  the  senior  class  are  required  to  pursue  the  full  course  in  market  gardening  and 
poultry  raising. 
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Financial,  1912-13. — ^The  finances  are  under  the  supervision  of  the  State  board  of 
regents  and  the  treasurer  makes  annual  report  to  that  board.  According  to  the  treas- 
tirer's  report  for  the  year  the  more  important  items  were: 

Income,  excluding  noneducatknial  receipts « I15, 830 

Expenditures,  less  noncducational  receipts ao,  433 

Value  of  plant '  131, 395 

Sources  of  income:  State  appropriations,  $12,000;  tuition  and  fees,  $1,359;  dona- 
tions, $1,351;  special  fund  receipts,  $408;  miscellaneous,  $712.  The  noneducational 
receipts  amounted  to  $6,630,  of  which  $4,641  was  from  the  boarding  department, 
$792  from  sales  of  the  industrial  department,  $601  from  sale  of  uniforms,  and  $596 
from  the  sale  of  live  stock. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Salaries,  $8,316;  supplies  for  boarding  department,  $3,911; 
repairs  and  additions  to  buildings,  $3,469;  equipment,  $3,000;  farm  supplies  and  live 
stock,  $1,200;  fuel,  $1,200;  light  and  power,  $1,062;  industrial  department  supplies,  $662; 
musical  department,  including  pianos  and  music,  $647;  uniforms,  $506;  extension  work, 
$485;  student  aid,  $400;  temporary  loan,  $258;  carpentry  department,  $220;  supplies 
for  domestic  science  and  art,  $235;  administration,  $131;  tailoring  department,  $106; 
printing  department  supplies,  $87 ;  supplies  for  academic  department,  $75 ;  library  ex- 
penses, $67;  advertising,  $30;  incidental  expenses  and  supplies,  $998. 

Plant, — Land:  Estimated  value,  $21,000.  The  land  comprises  105  acres  on  an 
elevation  some  two  miles  from  Topeka.  Of  this  80  acres  are  under  cultivation,  15 
acres  are  in  pasture,  and  10  acres  are  used  for  campus.    The  campus  is  well  kept. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $101,400.  There  are  five  well-built  stone  structures, 
three  cottages,  and  a  stone  bam.  The  girls*  dormitory,  the  boys*  dormitory  and  the 
boys*  industrial  buildings  are  three  stories  high;  the  administration  and  classroom  build- 
ing and  the  girls'  trades  buildings  are  two  stories  high.  The  cottages  are  used  for  houses 
of  principal  and  teachers.  The  school  has  its  own  water  works.  All  of  the  stone  for 
buildings  was  quarried  on  the  grounds,  largely  with  student  labor.  The  buildings  are 
well  constructed  and  attractive. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value:  $8,995.  Of  this,  $3,450  is  in  furniture, 
$2,445  in  farm  equipment  and  live  stock,  $1,700  in  shop  equipment,  $1,000  in  library 
books,  and  $400  in  scientific  apparatus. 

Date  of  visit:  April,  1914.    Facts  verified,  1916. 

r  QUINDARO. 

WESTERN  UNIVERSITY. 

President:  H.  T.  Kealing. 

A  school  of  secondary  grade  with  elementary  classes.  Extensive  provision  is  made 
for  industrial  training  and  music.  Attendance  is  small  and  the  work  is  hampered  by 
elaborate  organization. 

The  institution  was  founded  during  the  Civil  War  by  Rev.  Eben  Blatchley  and 
was  operated  by  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  until  1899.     In  that  year 
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the  State  established  the  State  Industrial  Department,  which  is  tmder  the  control  of  the 
State  board  of  regents.  All  but  one  of  the  eight  buildings  are  owned  by  the  State. 
Only  one  building  and  120  acres  of  the  land  are  owned  by  the  church. 

Atiendance.T— Total,  106;  elementary  27,  secondary  63,  theological  4,  spedal  stu- 
dents 12;  male  27,  female  79;  from  Kansas,  38;  from  other  States,  68.  There  were  78 
boarders.     The  reported  enrollment  for  the  year  was  260. 

Teachers  and  workers, — Total,  26;  all  colored;  male  17,  female  9;  grades  and  aca- 
demic 9,  boys'  industries  5,  girls'  industries  2,  music  4,  agriculture  i,  others  5. 

Organization, — Elementary:  The  elementary  work  is  done  in  the  three  "subnormal" 
years,  corresponding  to  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  grades. 

Secondary:  The  secondary  work  is  done  in  the  four-year  "normal"  course.  The 
subjects  are:  Latin,  3  years;  English,  3^;  mathematics,  4;  elementary  science,  4);  his- 
tory, i;  psychology,  \\  agriculture,  \,  The  course  is  weak  in  history  and  the  social 
sciences  and  in  hygiene.  The  "theological"  course  comprises  secondary  and  theo- 
logical subjects.  There  were  also  12  students  of  elementary  grade  who  were  allowed  to 
specialize  in  music,  industries,  and  commercial  subjects  without  taking  any  dasswork  in 
the  academic  department. 

Music:  A  department  of  music  is  maintained.  The  four  teachers  are  weU  trained. 
The  course  includes  instruction  in  piano,  violin,  band,  and  vocal  music. 

Commercial:  Several  pupils  take  a  special  course  in  stenography  and  typewriting. 
Fairly  good  instruction  is  provided. 

Industrial:  Considerable  provision  is  made  for  industrial  training.  The  teachers 
are  from  good  schools.  The  courses  offered  include  carp)entry,  blacksmithing,  printing, 
teaching,  and  mechanical  drawing.  The  number  of  pupils  in  these  courses  is  small  and 
the  time  allowance  is  not  sufficient  for  trade  training.  Instruction  in  cooking  and  sewing 
is  provided  for  the  girls. 

Agriculture:  One  teacher  offers  classroom  courses  in  animal  husbandry  and 
agronomy. 

Financial,  1914-15, — The  financial  management  of  the  school  is  not  centralized. 
The  church  funds  are  handled  by  the  nonresident  treasurer;  State  funds  are  controlled 
by  the  State  department  of  education,  and  the  funds  and  records  of  the  boarding  depart- 
ment are  managed  by  the  president.  According  to  the  statement  of  the  president  the 
more  important  items  for  the  year  were : 

Income,  excluding noneducational  receipts $38, 148 

Expenditures,  less  noneducational  receipts 3a,  077 

Indebtedness 9, 000 

Value  of  plant 195,300 

Sources  of  income:  State  appropriations,  $28,766;  tuition  and  fees,  $5,382;  African 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  $4,000.  The  noneducational  receipts  amounted  to  $7,983. 
Of  this  $7,473  was  from  board  and  $510  from  room  rent. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Teachers'  salaries,  $17,189;  supplies  for  boarding  department, 
$7,445;  supplies  for  other  departments,  $3,176;  equipment,  $3,000;  power,  light,  and 
heat,  $2,000;  repairs,  $1,200;  printing  and  advertising,  $50;  other  expenses,  $6,000. 
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Indebtedness:  The  debt  was  incurred  by  the  erection  of  a  new  building  and  is 
secured  by  a  mortgage  on  a  part  of  the  school  property. 

Plant. — Land:  Estimated  value,  $60,000.  The  land  comprises  about  153  acres. 
Of  this  about  16  acres  are  owned  by  the  State  and  137  acres  by  the  church.  About  100 
acres  of  the  land  are  cultivated  on  a  commercial  basis.    The  campus  is  well  kept. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $114,500.  There  are  eight  brick  buildings  on  the 
grounds.  The  girls'  dormitory  is  valued  at  $30,000.  The  administration  building,  the 
auditorium,  and  theological  building  are  valued  at  $25,000  each.  The  mechanical 
building  is  valued  at  $10,000,  the  domestic-science  building  at  $8,000,  the  storeroom  and 
commercial  department  building  at  $7,500,  the  agricultural  laboratory  and  heating 
plant  building  $6,000,  and  the  laundry  and  gymnasium  building  $3,000.  The  buildings 
are  well  constructed  and  most  of  them  are  in  good  repair;  they  lack  adequate  fire  pro- 
tection, however.  All  except  the  theological  building  were  built  with  State  appropria- 
tions and  are  owned  by  the  State. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $10,800.  Of  this  $5,000  was  in  furniture, 
$3,000  in  library  books  and  furniture,  $1 ,200  in  shop  equipment,  $1 ,200  in  farm  equipment 
and  live  stock,  and  $400  in  scientific  apparatus. 

RecommendaUons. — i.  In  view  of  the  complicated  administration  arising  from  State 
and  church  management,  it  is  recommended  that  the  State  purchase  the  small  part  of 
the  property  owned  by  the  church. 

2.  That  the  administration  and  school  organization  be  simplified. 

Date  of  visit:  April,  1914.     Facts  verified,  1915. 

KANSAS  CITY. 

SUMNER  PUBUC  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  J.  A.  Hodge.* 

A  public  high  school  offering  a  four-year  secondary  course  with  industrial  training. 

Attendance. — ^Total,  253;  all  secondary;  male  93,  female  160. 

Teachers. — ^Total,  12 ;  all  colored ;  male  8,  female  4. 

Organization. — ^The  four-year  secondary  course  includes  the  ustial  high-school  sub- 
jects with  liberal  provision  for  industrial  training. 

Plant. — ^The  plant,  estimated  value  $70,000,  consists  of  a  well-planned  brick  build- 
ing and  good  equipment. 

Date  of  visit:  April,  191 4. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

There  are  87,762  colored  people  in  New  Jersey.  The  colored  population  increased 
28.5  per  cent  between  1900  and  1910.  Separate  schools  are  maintained  for  colored 
people  by  common  consent  in  some  of  the  towns  of  the  southern  portion  of  the  State. 
The  State  makes  liberal  appropriations  to  the  school  at  Bordentown,  which  is  described 
below.  In  addition  there  are  two  small  independent  schools  in  the  State.  These  schools 
are  described  in  the  summary  of  small  independent  schools  at  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

■    II  — ■ T       ^W^^^W   I  I '  ^ 

^Elected  Mine  dtXt  of  visit. 
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BORDENTOWN. 

THE  MANUAL  TRAINING  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  COLORED  YOUTHS. 

Principal :  W.  R.  Valentine.* 

A  school  of  elementary  grade  with  a  few  secondary  pupils.  The  industrial  and 
agricultural  equipment  is  inadequately  used.  A  new  organization  is  being  worked  out 
with  a  view  to  better  adaptation  of  the  instruction  to  the  needs  of  the  pupils  and  fuller 
use  of  the  industrial  equipment. 

The  school  was  founded  in  1886  by  Rev.  W.  A.  Rice  and  is  controlled  by  the  State 
board  of  education. 

Attendance, — ^Total,  95;  elementary  72,  secondary  21;  male  43,  female  52;  all 
boarders.  Of  those  reporting  home  address  4  were  from  Bordentown,  74  from  other 
places  in  New  Jersey,  and  14  from  other  States. 

Teachers  and  workers, — ^Total,  18;  all  colored;  male  10,  female  8;  grades  and 
academic  7,  boys'  industries  2,  girls'  industries  2,  agriculture  i,  farm  workers  3,  board- 
ing department  and  office  workers  3. 

Organization, — ^At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1915-16  the  pupils  were  found  to  be 
very  loosely  classified.  After  a  series  of  tests  the  pupils  were  divided  into  groups  ranging 
from  the  second  to  the  ninth  grade.  These  groups  are  not  rigid  and  the  pupils  are 
transferred  from  one  to  another  as  their  preparation  warrants.  The  reorganization  will 
be  based  on  the  work  done  by  these  groups  in  the  year  191 5. 

Industrial:  Students  attend  academic  classes  half  of  the  day  and  devote  the  other 
half  to  industrial  work.  With  the  exception  of  carpentry,  the  industrial  work  4s  of 
slight  educational  value. 

'  Instruction  in  cooking,  sewing,  and  laundry  work  is  provided  for  girls.    The  pupils 
in  domestic  science  prepare  the  meals  for  the  teachers'  dining  rooms. 

Agriculture:  The  100  acres  of  land. are  cultivated  for  the  most  part  by  farm  hands 
assisted  by  the  larger  boys.  Some  greenhouse  work  and  gardening  are  done  by  the 
girls. 

Financial,  1914-15, — ^The  finances  are  controlled  by  the  State  department  of 
education.  Very  meager  records  are  kept  at  the  school.  As  far  as  could  be  determined 
the  more  important  items  for  the  year  were: 

Income,  excluding  noneducational  receipts $37, 755 

Expenditures,  less  noneducational  receipts 96, 882 

Value  of  plant 99, 139 

Sources  of  income:  State  appropriation,  $27,755.  The  noneducational  receipts 
amounted  to  $6,521,  of  which  $6,239  ^^  iroxa  the  boarding  department  and  medical 
fees  and  $282  from  the  farm. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Salaries,  $9,259;  supplies  and  sundries,  $8,941;  repairs, 
$3»636;  power,  light,  and  heat,  $2,961;  outside  labor,  $2,314;  student  labor,  $1,823; 
interest,  $721;  other  purposes,  $3,748. 

Plant, — Land:  Estimated  value,  $11,200.  The  school  owns  225  acres  of  land,  of 
which  about  100  acres  are  cultivated  and  about  10  acres  used  for  campus. 

^  Blected  in  191$. 
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Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $60,123.  '^^^  buildings  include  five  brick  structures, 
two  frame  dwellings,  and  several  small  frame  structures  used  for  shops  and  other  pur- 
poses. Three  of  the  brick  buildings  are  two  stories  high  and  two  are  small  one-story 
structures.  The  rooms  were  fairly  well  kept,  but  some  of  the  buildings  were  badly  in 
need  of  repair. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $27,836.  Of  this  $13,246  is  in  furniture 
and  fixtures,  $6,148  in  farm  implements  and  live  stock,  $1,554  j^  ^^^P  equipment,  and 
$6,888  in  other  equipment. 

Recommendations. — i.  That  the  reorganization  now  in  process  be  encouraged. 

2.  That  a  system  of  accounting  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  school  be  installed. 

Date  of  visit:'  May,  1915. 

NEW  YORK. 

There  are  120.029  colored  people  in  New  York,  91,709  of  whom  are  in  New  York 
City.  The  colored  population  increased  35.2  per  cent  between  1900  and  1910.  No 
separate  public  schools  are  maintained  for  colored  people.  Two  unimportant  inde- 
pendent schools  are  located  at  Binghamton  and  there  is  one  Catholic  parish  school  for 
Negroes  in  New  York  City.  These  schools  are  described  in  the  summaries  of  small 
schools  at  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

OHIO. 

There  are  109,643  colored  people  in  Ohio.  The  colored  population  increased  15  per 
cent  between  1900  and  1910.  Although  the  laws  do  not  mention  the  separation  of  the 
races  in  public  schools,  separate  schools  are  maintained  by  "common  consent"  in  some 
of  the  larger  cities.  In  general  the  facilities  in  these  schools  are  the  same  as  for  white 
pupils.  The  State  appropriates  money  to  the  Combined  Normal  and  Industrial  Depart- 
ment of  Wilberforce  University.  One  independent  school  of  importance  is  maintained 
in  Cincinnati.  In  addition  there  are  two  unimportant  independent  schools  and  two 
Catholic  parish  schools  for  Negroes  in  the  State.  These  schools  are  described  in  the 
summary  of  smaller  schools. 

XENIA. 
WILBERFORCE  UNIVERSITY.' 

President:  W.  S.  Scarborough. 

A  school  of  secondary  and  collegiate  grade  with  a  theological  department.  Owing 
to  church  politics  the  institution  has  been  badly  managed  and  its  organization  is  not 
effective. 

The  institution  traces  its  history  to  1847,  when  the  Ohio  Conference  of  the  African 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  opened  Union  Seminary,  12  miles  west  of  Columbus.  The 
present  site  of  Wilberforce  University  was  purchased  in  1856  by  the  Ohio  Conference 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  The  conferences  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  and 
the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  churches  then  formed  a  corporation  and  appointed  a 
board  of  trustees  for  the  new  institution.  Both  schools  were  closed  by  the  war.  In 
1863  Bishop  Payne,  of  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  purchased  the  Wilber- 

*  Wilberforoe  UmTcrsity  consists  of  three  institntions,  Wilberforce  Univcnity,  Paime  Theological  Seminary,  and  the 
Combined  Normal  and  Industrial  Department,  each  having  its  own  board  o(  tmstecs.  The  "  C.  N.  and  I."  receives  its  support 
from  the  State  of  Ohio  and  is  so  nearly  an  independent  organization  that  it  is  described  separately. 

46&27'*— Bull.  39—17 44 
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force  property;  the  Union  Seminary  property  was  sold  and  the  two  schools  combined. 
In  1870  an  appropriation  of  $26,000  was  made  to  the  institution  by  the  United  States 
Congress  and  legacies  were  bequeathed  by  Chief  Justice  Chase  and  the  Avery  estate. 
The  institution  is  managed  by  a  large,  tmwieldy  board  of  trustees  elected  by  the  church 
conference.  The  number  of  trustees  could  not  be  ascertained  from  the  officers  of  the 
school.  In  1889  the  Ohio  Legislature  passed  a  law  establishing  the  ''Combined  Norma, 
and  Industrial  Department."  This  department  is  practically  a  separate  institutionl 
Payne  Theological  Seminary  was  founded  in  1891  with  a  separate  board  of  directors. 

Attendance, — Total,  193;  elementary  13,  secondary  85,  college  65,  theological  30; 
male  116,  female  77,     Practically  all  of  the  students  board  at  the  school. 

Teachers  and  workers. — Total,  19;  all  colored;  male  16,  feniale3;  academic  9,  theo- 
logical 4,  executive  3,  others  3. 

Organization, — ^The  pupils  of  the  preparatory  and  collegiate  departments  of  the 
university  are  not  required  to  take  industrial  courses  in  the  **C,  N.  and  I."  department, 
and  those  electing  such  courses  receive  no  credit  for  these  electives  toward  graduation 
in  the  university  proper. 

Elementary:  Classes  in  elementary  subjects  are  provided  for  the  few  pupils  not 
prepared  for  the  secondary  classes. 

Secondary :  The  secondary  course  covers  four  years.  The  following  subjects  are 
taken  by  all:  English,  Latin,  elementary  sciences,  mathematics,  and  history.  The  elec- 
tives include  Latin,  French, German,  Greek,  history,  mathematics,  cheniistry,and  physics. 

College:  The  college  subjects  and  attendance  on  the  day  of  visit  were:  Mathe- 
matics, 28 students;  English,  24;  Latin,  30;  Greek,  17;  German,  8;  French,  17;  Spanish,  4; 
biology,  12;  chemistry,  8;  physics,  18;  history,  12;  philosophy,  16.  Other  subjects 
elected  by  a  few  pupils  are  school  law,  methods,  practice  teaching,  biology,  chemistry, 
and  physics.  It  is  apparent  that  languages  and  mathematics  receive  greater  emphasis 
than  the  other  courses.  The  ages  and  previous  preparation  reported  by  some  of  the 
pupils  indicate  that  the  entrance  requirements  are  not  strictly  enforced. 

Payne  Theological  Seminary :  While  the  theological  seminary  has  a  separate  board 
of  directors,  it  is  supported  by  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  and  its  man- 
agement is  closely  related  to  that  of  the  university.  It  oflFers  two  three-year  courses 
in  theological  subjects.  The  ''regular"  course  includes  the  usual  theological  subjects, 
with  Greek  and  Hebrew.     The  "English"  course  omits  the  languages. 

Discipline:  The  girls'  dormitory  is  carefully  supervised,  but  the  dormitories  for 
young  men,  both  in  the  theological  and  academic  departments,  are  not  looked  after 
satisfactorily. 

Financial^  1913-14, — ^For  many  years  the  financial  management  has  been  uncertain 
and  the  bookkeeping  system  imperfect.  At  the  time  the  school  was  visited  a  move- 
ment was  under  way  to  centralize  the  management  and  install  an  adequate  system  of 
accounting.  The  more  important  items,  exclusive  of  the  boarding  department,  which 
is  conducted  privately,  were  as  follows: 

Income $a8, 314 

Expenditures 27, 760 

Indebtedness 32, 988 

Value  of  pttoperty iS7»037 
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Sources  of  income:  Church  conferences,  $9,764;  tuition  and  fees,  $6,530;  State 
appropriation,  $3,500;  general  donations,  $1,954;  other  sources,  $6,566. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Salaries,  $10,872;  repairs,  $2,084;  supplies  and  sundries, 
$i»775;  equipment,  $1,222;  power,  light,  and  heat,  $1,425;  interest  on  debt,  $1,141; 
student  labor,  $880;  outside  labor,  $581;  other  purposes,  $7,780. 

Indebtedness:  Of  the  indebtedness,  $25,790  was  in  notes  payable,  $4,228  in  current 
bills,  and  $2,970  in  back  salaries  due  teachers. 

School  property:  The  property  consists  of  $125,900  in  school  plant  and  $31,137  in 
endowment. 

Plant. — Land:  Estimated  value,  $14,500.  Most  of  the  land  is  used  for  school 
campus. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $97,200.  There  are  four  large  brick  buildings  and  one 
frame  structure.  Emery  Hall,  the  girls'  dormitory,  is  a  three-story  building  in  good  re- 
pair. The  rooms  are  dean  and  well  kept.  Shorter  Hall,  the  boys'  dormitory,  is  a  four- 
story  building  badly  in  need  of  repair;  the  rooms  were  dirty  and  seemed  to  be  without 
supervision.  The  theological  building  is  a  large  two-story  residence  used  for  classes  and 
dormitories.     The  Carnegie  Library  is  a  neat  brick  building. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $14,200.  Of  this,  $11,450  is  in  classroom 
and  dormitory  furniture,  $2,050  in  library  books,  and  $700  in  scientific  apparatus. 

RecommendcUions. — i.  That  the  administration  be  freed  from  the  influence  of  church 
politics. 

2.  That  the  pupils  be  encouraged  to  take  advantage  of  courses  offered  by  the  C.  N. 
and  I.  Department  and  full  credit  be  given  these  courses  toward  graduation. 

3.  That  emphasis  on  languages  and  mathematics  be  not  allowed  to  limit  instruction 
in  social  and  physical  sciences  and  teacher  training. 

4.  That  the  theological  course  include  a  study  of  sanitation  and  urban  and  rural 
conditions. 

5.  That  a  trained  bookkeeper  be  employed,  a  system  of  accounting  suited  to  the 
needs  of  the  school  installed,  and  the  books  audited  annually  by  an  accredited 
accountant. 

6.  That  the  present  unwieldy  board  of  trustees  of  Wilberforce  University  be 
replaced  by  a  small,  active,  and  effective  board.  The  control  would  be  simplified  if 
both  the  university  and  Payne  Theological  Seminary  were  under  one  board. 

Dates  of  visits:  April,  191 5;  October,  191 5. 

COMBINED  NORMAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  DEPARTMENT.  > 

Superintendent :  W.  A.  Joiner. 

A  school  of  secondary  grade,  providing  teacher  training  of  collegiate  grade  and 
industrial  courses.    The  institution  is  well  equipped  and  the  management  is  progressive. 

The  institution  was  established  in  1889  at  Wilberforce  University  by  the  Ohio  Legis- 
lature. In  1896  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  voted  a  permanent  tax  levy  for  the 
support  of  the  work.  The  institution  is  controlled  by  a  board  of  nine  trustees,  five  of 
whom  are  appointed  by  the  governor  of  the  State  and  four  by  the  university  trustees. 

>  wilberforce  University  is  described  separately.    See  note  oo  p  683. 
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Attendance. — ^Total,*  231;  secondary  191,  college  40;  male  80,  female  151.  All 
pupils  except  those  in  the  teacher-training  course  are  of  secondary  grade.  Practically 
all  board  at  the  school. 

Teachers  and  workers. — ^Total,  29;  all  colored;  male  17,  female  12;  teacher  training  6, 
boys'  industries  7,  girls'  industries  4,  commercial  2,  matrons  3,  executive  2,  others  5. 

Organization. — Some  of  the  pupils  take  studies  at  the  university.  The  seventh  and 
eighth  grades,  which  enroll  a  few  pupils,  are  used  as  a  practice  school.  All  the  regular 
pupils  are  required  to  devote  5  hours  a  week  to  a  vocational  subject. 

Teacher  training:  The  two  courses  offered  are  the  "normal  preparatory,"  and  the 
"normal  teachers*  course."  The  "normal  preparatory,"  enrolling  56  pupils  in  1915-16, 
is  a  four-years'  course  of  secondary  subjects.  It  dififers  from  the  college  preparatory 
course  of  the  university  in  the  omission  of  a  part  of  the  foreign  language  work  and  the 
inclusion  of  manual  training.  No  teacher  training  is  included.  The  "normal  teachers' 
course,"  enrolling  40  pupils,  covers  two  years  of  study  and  is  open  to  pupils  who  have 
completed  two  years  of  the  "normal  preparatory"  subjects.  A  brief  period  is  spent  in 
observation  and  practice  teaching.  Some  pupils  specialize  in  the  teaching  of  industrial 
subjects. 

Commercial:  The  commercial  course  includes  two  years  of  study  and  practice  in 
business  methods.    The  work  is  well  done.    About  30  pupils  were  enrolled. 

Industrial:  The  equipment  and  teaching  force  for  the  industrial  courses  are  ample. 
A  small  number  of  boys  receive  manual  training  in  carpentry,  printing,  plumbing,  shoe- 
making,  and  engineering.    Some  instruction  in  agriculture  is  provided. 

The  industrial  course  for  girls  includes  sewing,  cooking,  millinery,  and  nurse 
training. 

Financial,  1913-14. — ^The  accounts  of  the  Combined  Normal  and  Industrial  Depart- 
ments are  directly  under  the  supervision  of  the  State  authorities.  The  more  important 
items  for  the  year,  excluding  the  boarding  department,  which  is  conducted  privately,  were 
as  follows: 

Income,  excluding  noneducational  receipts $77, 000 

Expenditures,  less  noneducational  receipts 76, 157 

Value  of  plant 436, 893 

Sources  of  income:  The  entire  income  is  from  State  appropriation.  Special  appro< 
priations  included  $15,000  for  equipment,  $2,500  for  machinery,  and  $2,000  for  build- 
ings.    The  noneducational  receipts  were  from  the  shops  and  amotmted  to  $1,312. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Salaries,  $33,000;  equipment  and  machinery,  $17,529;  ma- 
terial and  supplies,  $6,709;  power,  light,  and  heat,  $5,972;  labor,  $5,480;  other  puiposes, 

$8,779. 

Plant — Land :  Estimated  value,  $22,500.  The  campus  comprises  35  acres  of  land  and 
the  farm  96  acres.  The  campus  is  well  kept.  Most  of  the  farm  is  used  for  practical 
instruction  in  agriculture. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $351,968.  There  are  eight  large  brick  buildings  and 
several  teachers'  cottages.  Most  of  the  buildings  are  comparatively  new.  They  are 
in  good  repair  and  well  kept  throughout.     Three  of  the  buildings  are  dormitories,  one 

^  Bight  other  univenity  students  taking  courses  in  the  "  Department"  are  not  induded. 
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is  the  general  trades  building,  one  is  used  for  carpentry  and  printing,  and  one  for  the 
laundry.  The  power  plant  has  conduits  to  the  various  buildings  and  the  armory  is  used 
for  gymnasium  and  other  purposes. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $62,425.  Of  this,  $31,460  is  in  furniture, 
$25,265  in  shop  tools  and  machinery,  $4,200  in  farm  equipment  and  live  stock,  and 
$1,500  in  library  books. 

Recommendations, — i.  That  the  administration  of  this  institution  be  separated  from 
that  of  Wilberforce  University,  the  appointment  of  its  trustees  by  the  university  board 
discontinued,  and  the  power  of  appointment  vested  in  the  Ohio  State  department  of 
public  instruction. 

2.  That  a  plan  for  exchanging  courses  between  the  two  institutions  be  determined 
upon  by  a  committee  of  Ohio  State  University  professors  in  cooperation  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  two  institutions. 

3.  That  the  courses  be  rearranged  with  a  view  to  making  larger  educational  use  of 
the  shops  and  farm. 

Dates  of  visits:  April,  1915;  October,  1915. 

CINCINNATI. 

THE  COLORED  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  OF  CINCINNATI. 

Superintendent:  W.  L.  Ricks. 

An  industrial  school  doing  very  little  academic  work.  Admission  is  limited  to  colored 
people  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  The  school  was  founded  in  1914  by  the  will  of  Mrs.  S.  J. 
McCall,  who  left  a  part  of  her  estate  to  the  Colored  Industrial  School  Corporation.  Its 
management  is  vested  in  a  board  of  trustees,  prominent  white  citizens  of  Cincinnati. 

Attendance, — Total,  85. 

Teachers. — ^Total,  8;  all  colored;,  male  5,  female  3;  boys'  industries  3,  girls*  indus- 
tries 3,  others  2. 

Organization. — The  only  instruction  in  regular  grade  studies  is  that  provided  for 
pupils  below  the  sixth  grade.  Instruction  is  offered  in  brick  masonry,  carpentry,  auto- 
mobile repairing,  cooking,  sewing,  and  millinery. 

Financial,  igjs-14. — ^The  income  amounted  to  approximately  $9,250,  all  from 
endowment.  Of  this,  $6,000  was  spent  for  salaries,  legal  services  and  other  purposes. 
There  was  a  cash  balance  of  $17,397  from  the  previous  year,  available  for  the  expenses 
of  the  school. 

Property :  Estimated  value,  $400,000.  A  large  part  of  the  property  is  in  valuable 
real  estate  and  stocks,  which,  in  accordance  with  the  will  of  Mrs.  McCall,  will  constitute 
a  permanent  endowment  for  the  maintenance  of  the  school.  The  plant  consists  of  a 
large  four-story  building  and  a  large  city  lot.  Plans  were  being  made  to  purchase  the 
necessary  industrial  equipment.     Ample  funds  are  available  for  this  purpose. 

Recommendations. — i .  That  duplication  of  the  work  of  the  public  schools  be  avoided. 

2.  That  industrial  training  be  provided  for  men  and  women  already  employed. 

3.  That  neighborhood  contact  of  social  settlement  character  be  developed. 
Date  of  visit:  April,  191 5. 
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PENNSYLVANIA. 

There  are  190,738  colored  people  in  Pennsylvania.  Between  1900  and  1910  the 
colored  population  increased  23.6  per  cent.  Although  the  State  law  does  not  mention 
the  separation  of  the  races  in  public  schools,  some  separate  elementary  schools  are  main- 
tained in  Philadelphia  by  common  consent.  There  is  also  a  separate  high  school  at 
Carlisle.  The  State  appropriates  $10,000  a  year  to  the  Downingtown  Industrial  and 
Agricultural  School,  but  the  work  of  the  institution  has  not  proved  satisfactory.  The 
other  large  schools  of  the  State  are  maintained  by  the  Presbyterians  at  Lincoln  and  by 
the  Friends  at  Cheyney.  The  former  is  a  school  of  secondary  and  college  grade  and  the 
latter  a  teacher-training  school.  The  small  independent  schools  in  Pittsburgh  and  the 
three  Catholic  parish  schools  for  colored  children  are  of  minor  educational  importance. 
These  schools,  together  with  the  Jumonville  enterprise  are  described  in  the  summaries 
of  small  schools  at  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

PITTSBURGH. 

AVERY  COLLEGE  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

Superintendent :  J.  D.  Mahoney. 

A  liberally  endowed  institution  with  18  pupils.  The  endowment  and  plant  are 
very  ineflFectively  used.  The  school  was  founded  in  1849  by  Charles  Avery  of  Phila- 
delphia, who  donated  the  plant  and  at  his  death  left  property  from  which  the  endow- 
ment of  $80,000  was  realized.  It  is  owned  by  a  board  of  trustees  of  white  and  colored 
men  of  Pittsburgh.  The  pupils  were  in  elementary  grades.  A  few  of  the  girls  do  a  little 
sewing.  Of  the  five  colored  teachers  reported  only  one  was  present  on  day  of  visit.  The 
superintendent  spends  much  of  his  time  away  from  the  school. 

Financial,  191J-14. — ^As  far  as  could  be  determined  the  income  amounted  to  ap- 
proximately $6,000,  practically  all  of  which  was  from  endowment.  No  statement  of 
expenditures  could  be  obtained,  but  it  was  reported  that  the  entire  income  was  used 
for  paying  salaries  and  running  the  school. 

Property:  Estimated  value,  $180,000.  Of  this,  $100,000  is  in  the  plant  and  $80,000 
in  endowment.  The  plant  consists  of  a  city  lot,  a  large  brick  building,  and  equipment 
valued  at  $2,000.    The  plant  is  poorly  located  for  work  among  colored  people. 

Recommendation. — ^That  the  management  be  strengthened  and  plans  made  to  use 
the  endowment  more  effectively. 

Date  of  visit:  April,  191 5. 

DOWNINGTOWN. 

DOWNINGTOWN  INDUSTRIAL  AND  AGRICULTURAL  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  William  A.  Creditt. 

A  school  of  elementary  grade  with  a  few  pupils  in  secondary  subjects.  Some 
industrial  training  is  provided.  The  educational  activities  are  not  commensurate 
with  the  income  and  plant. 

The  school  was  founded  in  1905  by  John  S.  Trower  and  William  A.  Creditt.  The 
property  was  paid  for  by  John  S.  Trower.  While  title  is  now  vested  in  the  school,  his 
heirs  hold  a  mortgage  on  the  property  for  practically  the  entire  purchase  price. 
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Attendance. — ^Total,  86;  elementary  69,  secondary  17. 

Teachers  and  workers. — ^Total,  17;  all  colored;  male  10,  female  7. 

Organization. — ^The  arrangement  of  classes  indicates  lack  of  S3rstem  and  a  disregard 
of  educational  methods.  There  are  three  ''primary"  classes  and  four  classes  known  as 
''first/'  "second/'  "junior/'  and  "senior/'  Limited  instruction  is  given  in  sewing, 
cooking,  woodworking,  commercial  subjects,  and  farming.  Night  classes  are  provided 
for  pupils  working  all  day. 

Financial,  191^-14. — Since  the  institution  receives  State  aid  the  financial  and 
business  management  receives  some  supervision  froid  State  authorities.  The  more 
important  items  for  the  year  were: 

Income,  excluding  noneducational  receipts $14, 158 

Expenditures,  less  noneducational  receipts 14, 916 

Indebtedness 33»  141 

Value  of  plant 62, 100 

Sources  of  income:  State  appropriation,  $10,000;  general  donations,  $2,666;  music 
fees,  $892;  loan  to  school,  $600.  The  noneducational  receipts  amounted  to  $9,082,  of 
which  $8,686  was  from  the  boarding  department,  and  $396  from  sale  of  books. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Supplies  for  boarding  department,  $4,583;  salaries,  $4,345; 
agricultural  supplies,  $2,188;  repairs,  $2,097;  outside  labor,  $1,546;  power,  light,  and 
heat,  $1,508;  interest,  $1,175;  furniture  for  boarding  department,  $1,151;  educational 
supplies  and  sundries,  $1,085;  hardware  and  agricultural  equipment,  $978;  advertising 
and  soliciting,  $618;  other  expenses,  $2,724. 

Indebtedness:  Of  the  indebtedness  $29,680  was  in  mortgages  on  the  plant  and 
$3,461  in  accounts  pa3rab]e  for  equipment  and  supplies. 

Plant. — Land:  Estimated  value,  $8,250.  The  land  comprises  no  acres,  of  which 
about  100  acres  are  cultivated  as  the  school  farm  and  10  acres  used  for  campus. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $44,850.  There  are  two  large  stone  buildings  used 
for  dormitories,  administration  and  classrooms;  two  small  stone  buildings;  two  small 
frame  buildings  used  for  shops  and  other  purposes,  and  a  stone  bam.  The  boys'  dormi- 
tory was  poorly  kept,  but  the  other  buildings  were  in  fairly  good  condition. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $9,000.  Of  this  $6,500  is  in  shop  and  farm 
equipment,  and  $2,500  in  dormitory  and  classroom  equipment. 

Recommendation. — In  view  of  the  large  indebtedness  on  the  property  and  the  ineffi- 
cient management  it  can  not  be  recommended  as  worthy  of  aid. 

Date  of  visit:  May,  1915. 

LINCOLN  UNIVERSITY. 
UNCOLN  UNIVERSITY. 

President:  John  B.  Kendall.^ 

A  school  of  college  and  secondary  grade  with  a  theological  department.  The 
emphasis  of  the  courses  is  largely  classical  and  literary.  The  school  is  located  in  a  rural 
community  not  far  from  Philadelphia. 

1  White. 
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The  institution  was  founded  by  the  Rev.  John  Miller  Dickey  a  Presbyterian  min- 
ister of  Oxford,  Pa.  Its  first  charter  was  granted  in  1854  under  the  title  of  Ashmun 
Institute.  The  school  was  opened  in  1857.  In  1866  the  charter  was  amended  and  the 
present  name  adopted.  A  self-perpetuating  board  of  trustees  is  in  control.  The  trus- 
tees are  all  white  men  and  a  majority  are  prominent  ministers  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  The  theological  seminary  has  been  placed  under  the  control  of  the  Presbyte- 
rian General  Assembly. 

Attendance, — Total,  216;  secondary  and  college  162,  theological  54.  All  board 
at  the  school.  The  geographidQ  distribution  of  the  larger  groups  of  students  is  as 
follows:  Georgia  26,  Pennsylvania  25,  Virginia  25,  West  Indies  23,  North  Carolina  22, 
South  Carolina  19,  Maryland  16,  New  Jersey  12.  The  remaining  students  come  from 
14  States  and  3  foreign  countries. 

Teachers, — Total,  14;  white  12,  colored  2;  all  male;  college  8,  theological  6. 

Organization, — Secondary:  The  pupils  of  secondary  grade  comprise  those  as  yet 
"unclassified"  owing  to  inadequate  preparation  for  collie  work,  and  ''theological  ' 
students  who  have  not  completed  a  high  school  course. 

College:  The  distribution  of  students  according  to  subjects  in  the  four-year  course 
was  as  follows:  Bible  118,  English  104,  Latin  96,  Greek  69,  mathematics  69,  physics  49, 
history  45,  German  41,  geology  37,  psychology  and  philosophy  34,  chemistry  28,  biology 
23,  Spanish  13,  teaching  methods  11,  hygiene  and  sanitation  6,  and  practice  teaching  2. 
Logic  and  ethics  are  offered  in  alternate  years  in  interchange  with  psychology  and 
philosophy. 

The  ntunber  of  years  in  school  reported  by  the  students  indicates  that  a  higher  quali- 
fication was  required  of  the  members  of  the  present  Freshman  class  than  that  required 
of  those  previously  admitted.  Some  of  the  members  of  the  upper  classes  seemed  to 
have  been  admitted,  in  former  years,  without  adequate  preparation.  The  catalogue 
still  indicates  recognition  of  some  schools  that  do  not  give  the  full  high-school  course. 

Theological:  The  theological  department  offers  a  "regular"  and  an  "English"  course, 
both  covering  three  years.  The  "regular"  course  is  open  to  college  graduates  and  to 
those  whose  preparation  is  sufQcient  to  enable  them  to  pursue  the  full  course.  The 
subjects  are:  Biblical  archaeology,  theology,  sacred  geography,  ecclesiastical  Latin, 
English  Bible,  Hebrew,  Aramaic,  exegesis,  homiletics,  church  history,  apologetics,  and 
church  government.  The  English  or  "partial "  course  is  for  pupils  who  are  not  prepared 
to  study  the  languages. 

Financial,  1913-14, — ^The  books  are  kept  on  a  simple  cash  basis  and  a  clear  analysis 
of  the  accounts  can  not  be  obtained  without  considerable  difficulty.  As  far  as  could  be 
determined  the  more  important  items  for  the  year  were : 

Income,  excluding  noneducational  receipts $48, 063 

Expenditures,  less  noneducational  receipts 42, 238 

Value  of  property i,  041, 412 

Sources  of  income:  Endowment  funds,  $31,993;  donations  and  legacies,  $11,176; 
tuition  and  fees,  $2,394;  Presbyterian  Board  of  Education,  $2,500.  The  noneduca- 
tional receipts  were  from  the  boarding  department  and  amounted  to  $4,000. 
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Items  of  expenditure:  Salaries,  $17^14;  maintenance  of  boarding  department, 
$12,462;  repairs  and  improvements,  $6,474;  power,  light,  and  heat,  $5,988;  advertising 
and  soliciting,  $1,991 ;  supplies  and  sundries,  $1,826;  other  expenses,  $83.  The  balance 
of  $5,825  vms  applied  to  the  endowment  and  building  funds. 

School  property:  The  property  consists  of  $707,062  in  endowment  funds  and 

$334,350  in  plant. 

Plant, — Land:  Estimated  value,  $27,800.  The  school  owns  132  acres  of  land,  of 
which  about  50  acres  are  cultivated.    The  campus  is  shaded  with  many  large  trees. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $283,250.  There  are  on  the  campus  nine  substantial 
brick  buildings,  a  central  heating  and  lighting  plant,  and  10  residences  for  professors. 
The  buildings  are  in  fairly  good  repair. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $23,300.  Of  this  $8,000  is  in  library  books 
and  fixtures,  $7,000  in  furniture,  $6,500  in  scientific  apparatus,  and  $1,800  in  farm 
implements  and  live  stock. 

Recommendations. — i.  That  in  view  of  the  isolation  of  the  institution  from  contact 
with  the  colored  population  of  the  country,  the  teachers  become  better  acquainted 
with  the  actual  conditions  and  needs  of  the  people  by  frequent  visits  to  colored  schools 
in  the  South. 

2.  That  in  the  effort  to  raise  the  standards  of  admission  to  college  special  care  be 
exercised  that  there  shall  be  no  neglect  of  secondary  subjects. 

3.  That  the  time  given  to  foreign  languages  be  not  allowed  to  limit  the  time  for 
courses  in  economics,  sociology,  teacher-training,  hygiene,  and  sanitation. 

4.  That  rural  economics,  including  theory  and  practice  of  gardening,  be  made  a 
part  of  the  regular  course  for  college  and  theological  students.  ^ 

5.  That  the  dormitory  and  dining  room  be  so  supervised  as  to  develop  sound  ideas 
of  home  life. 

Date  of  visit:  May,  1915. 

CHEYNEY. 

CHEYNEY  TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  TEACHERS. 

Principal :  Leslie  P.  Hill. 

A  school  of  secondary  grade  offering  well-planned  courses  in  teacher  training, 
household  arts,  and  manual  training.  Because  of  limited  dormitory  facilities  the  attend* 
ance  is  small. 

The  school  was  founded  and  endowed  by  the  Friends  of  Pennsylvania  in  1837. 
The  first  $10,000  was  given  by  Richard  Humphreys  to  found  an  institution  "having  for 
its  object  the  benevolent  design  of  instructing  descendants  of  the  African  race  in  school 
learning,  in  the  various  branches  of  the  mechanic  arts  and  trades  and  in  agriculture,  in 
order  to  prepare,  fit,  and  qualify  them  to  act  as  teachers."  In  1851  it  was  moved  to 
Philadelphia,  where  it  was  an  academic  day  school.  On  the  advice  of  Hugh  M.  Browne, 
the  former  principal,  the  institution  was  moved  in  1902  to  its  present  location,  in  a  rural 
section,  and  a  new  policy  adopted.  The  trustees  are  capable  persons  of  the  Society  of 
Friends. 

1  See  reGommcndAtions  in  sumniAry  chapter,  p.  aa 
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Attendance, — ^Total,  87;  all  secondary;  male  22,  female  65.  Twenty-two  of  the 
pupils  were  from  Pennsylvania. 

Teachers  and  workers. — ^Total,  14;  colored  13,  white  i;  male  5,  female  9;  academic 
4,  household  arts  4,  manual  training  2,  agriculture  i,  others  3.  The  teachers  are  well 
trained. 

Orqanization. — The  pupils  are  in  two  groups — "preparatory"  and  "normal." 
Those  in  the  preparatory  classes  are  completing  the  two  years  of  high-school  work  neces- 
sary to  enter  the  normal  department.  The  subjects  include  English,  algebra,  history, 
civics,  physiology,  nature  study,  and  some  industrial  training. 

In  the  normal  classes  the  pupils  specialize  in  household  arts,  manual  training,  or 
teacher  training  for  elementary  schools.  The  special  courses  are  well  planned  and 
provide  practice  in  the  subjects  selected.  All  courses  include  civics,  teaching  methods, 
gymnastics,  and  singing.  A  course  in  agriculture  is  being  developed,  but  as  yet  it  is 
largely  classroom  study  with  some  laboratory  work. 

Extension :  The  summer  school  has  attracted  teachers  from  many  Southern  States. 
Effort  has  been  made  to  carry  on  neighborhood  work  among  the  colored  people  of 
West  Chester,  a  town  5  miles  away. 

Financial,  ipi2-ij. — The  financial  records  are  well  kept.  The  more  important 
items  for  the  year  were: 

Inoome,  excluding  noneducational  receipts $23, 438 

Escpenditures,  less  noneducational  receipts 22, 525 

Value  of  property 275, 000 

Sources  of  income:  Endowment  fund  principal  used  for  current  expenses,  $7,231; 
income  from  endowment,  $7,151;  donations  and  subscriptions,  $4,174;  summer-school 
donations,  $1,790;  State  appropriations,  $3,092.  The  noneducational  receipts  were 
from  the  boarding  department  and  amounted  to  $4,836. 

Items  of  expenditure:  "Salaries,  household  labor,  supplies,  and  current  expenses," 
$22,564;  heat  and  light,  $1,714;  maintenance  of  farm,  $1,660;  repairs  and  additions, 
$739;  equipment,  $650;  other  expenses,  $34. 

Property:  Of  the  school  property  $175,000  is  in  endowment  and  $100,000  in  the 
school  plant. 

Plant, — Land:  Estimated  value,  $11,000.  The  school  owns  116  acres  of  land,  of 
which  about  60  acres  are  used  for  the  school  farm.    The  campus  is  clean  and  well  kept. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $80,000.  Most  of  the  buildings  are  well-built  stone 
structures.  The  administration  building,  girls'  dormitory,  industrial  building,  and  the 
Carnegie  Library  are  the  main  buildings.  In  addition  there  are  three  cottages,  a  farm- 
house, bam,  poultry  house,  and  dairy.  The  buildings  are  in  good  repair  and  the  rooms 
are  well  kept. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $9,000.  A  large  part  of  the  equipment 
consists  of  farm  and  shop  tools.  The  chemical  and  physical  laboratory  is  fairly  well 
equipped. 

Recommendations. — i.  That  the  school  be  encouraged  in  the  plan  to  make  larger 
provision  for  teacher  training,*  courses  in  household  arts,  manual  training,  and  garden- 
ing. ' 

1  Since  date  of  visit  the  ^idter  for  Colored  Orphans  has  been  moved  to  Cheyney  and  is  used  as  a  model  inactice  school  for  the 
teacherHraining  class. 

*  See  recommendations  in  snmmary  chapter,  p.  a*. 
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2.  That  theory  and  practice  of  gardening  be  made  an  important  part  of  the  regular 
course.^ 

3.  That  the  policy  of  using  the  principal  of  endowment  funds  for  current  expenses 
be  abandoned. 

Dates  of  visits :  December,  1914;  May,  1915. 

PHILADELPHIA. 

BEREAN  MANUAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

Principal :  Matthew  Anderson. 

An  industrial  night  school  maintained  in  close  connection  with  the  Berean  Presby- 
terian Church,  of  which  the  principal  is  pastor.  A  shirtwaist-making  department  with 
II  electric  power  machines  furnishes  employment,  as  well  as  instruction,  to  a  class  of 
young  women  throughout  the  day. 

The  school  was  founded  in  1899  by  Dr.  Anderson,  the  principal,  whose  work  and 
influence  in  Philadelphia  have  been  noteworthy.  It  is  owned  by  a  private  board  of 
management  composed  of  white  and  colored  men.  For  a  number  of  years  the  school 
received  an  appropriation  of  $7,500  from  the  State,  but  it  is  now  supported  largely  by 
private  contributions. 

Attendance. — ^Total,  128;  night  school,  114;  shirtwaist-making  class,  14.  The 
reported  enrollment  for  the  year  was  150. 

Teachers  and  workers, — ^Total,  14;  white  6,  colored  8;  teachers  11,  other  workers  3. 
The  teachers  give  two  or  three  evenings  a  week  to  the  school  and  are  otherwise  em- 
ployed during  the  day.  The  other  workers  are  the  principal,  a  ''general  assistant,''  and 
the  principal's  secretary. 

Orqanization, — ^The  courses  offered  and  the  number  of  pupils  in  each  were  as  follows: 
Dressmaking  and  millinery,  38;  shirtwaist-making  class,  14;  commercial  course,  6; 
English  or  academic,  4;  plumbing,  3;  carpentry,  2;  upholstery,  2;  printing,  i.  Fairly 
good  work  is  done  in  dressmaking,  millinery,  and  in  the  commercial  course. 

Financial,  191J-14, — ^According  to  the  printed  financial  statement  the  more  impor- 
tant items  were: 

Income l9»  757 

Expenditures 13, 828 

Indebtedness 20, 000 

Value  of  plant 58, 000 

Sources  of  income:  Contributions,  $6,125;  tuition,  $2,067;  loans,  $948;  rents,  $414; 
entertainments,  $153;  other  sources,  $50. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Salaries,  $5,456;  light,  fuel,  and  power,  $1,372;  payment  on 
loans,  $1,148;  groceries,  meats,  and  provisions,  $1,135;  office  expenses  and  telephone, 
$1,048;  school  supplies,  $969;  rents,  $900;  interest,  $750;  janitor  and  dormitory  serv- 
ice, $387;  repairs  and  construction,  $210;  advertising  and  printing,  $170;  taxes  and 
water  rent,  $141;  laundry,  $jy\  insurance,  $55;  equipment,  $9. 

>  See  fmommmdatkim  in  summary  Gfaapter»  p.  aa. 
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Indebtedness:  The  indebtedness  of  $20,000  was  incurred  through  loans  for  building 
and  other  purposes  and  is  secured  by  a  mortgage  on  all  the  property  of  the  school. 

Plant — Land:  Estimated  value,  $10,000.  The  land  comprises  about  one-fifth  of 
a  city  block. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $40,000.  The  school  owns  three  large  brick  residences 
and  a  four-story  brick  building  in  which  the  industrial  classes  are  held.  One  of  the 
residence  buildings  is  rented  out. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $8,000.  A  large  part  of  the  equipment 
consists  of  machines  for  shirtwaist  making  and  for  woodworking. 

Recommendation, — In  view  of  the  small  attendance,  the  indebtedness  on  the  plant, 
and  the  inadequate  income  for  current  expenses,  it  is  recommended  that  effort  be  made 
to  have  the  pupils  take  advantage  of  the  facilities  offered  by  the  public  schools  and  thus 
leave  the  institution  free  to  select  other  lines  of  influence  more  needed  in  the  city. 

Dates  of  visits :  December,  1914;  May,  1915;  June,  1916. 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

There  are  9,529  colored  people  in  Rhode  Island.  They  have  access  to  the  same 
public  schools  as  white  pupils.  The  Watchman  Industrial  School,  maintained  at  Provi- 
dence, is  of  doubtful  management  and  of  no  educational  value.  This  school  is  described 
in  the  summary  of  small  independent  schools. 

WISCONSIN. 

There  are  2,900  colored  people  in  Wisconsin.  They  have  access  to  the  same  public 
schools  as  white  pupils.  The  small  Catholic  parish  school  in  Milwaukee  is  listed  in  the 
summary  of  Catholic  parish  schools. 

CATHOLIC  PARISH  SCHOOLS. 

There  are  nine  Catholic  schools  in  Northern  States.  Of  these  two  are  in  Illinois, 
three  in  Pennsylvania,  and  one  each  in  New  York,  Ohio,  and  Wisconsin.  The  schools 
in  New  York,  Chicago,  and  Philadelphia,  are  large  parish  schools  taught  in  connection 
with  convents.  The  religious  interest  is  strong  in  all  of  these  schools.  The  principal 
facts  reported  concerning  them  are  as  follows : 

State.  City.  School.  Attendance.  Teachets.  Income. 


Illinois. 

Chicago. 

St.  Monica's  School. 

263 

6 

$i,3a> 

Illinois. 

Prairie  du  Rocher. 

Parish  School. 

10 

z 

1,000 

New  York. 

New  York. 

St.  Mark's  School. 

400 

4 

1,000 

Ohio. 

Columbus. 

St.  Cyprian 's  School. 

no 

S 

2,294 

Ohio. 

Cincinnati. 

Mother  Drexel's  School. 

I30 

5 

2,000 

Pennsylvania. 

Carlisle. 

St.  Katherine'sHall. 

60 

3 

1,000 

Pennsylvania. 

Philadelphia. 

Our  Lady  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament. 

148 

4 

1,000 

Pennsylvania. 

Philadelphia. 

St.  Peter  Claver's  School. 

213 

7 

2,000 

Wisconsin. 

Milwaukee. 

St.  Benedict  the  Moors'  School. 

64 

3 

3»5oo 
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INDEPENDENT  SCHOOLS. 

Besides  the  important  schools  described  in  the  foregoing  States  there  are  nine  small 
independent  schools  or  school  ventures  in  Northern  States.  These  schools  are  of 
slight  educational  value  to  their  communities.     They  are  described  as  follows : 

INDIANA— VINCENNES. 

THE  PRINCETON  NORMAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  UNIVERSITY. 

President:  H.  F.  Smith. 

A  correspondence  scliool  offering  impossible  courses.  The  catalogue  and  literature  outline  50 
courses  with  varying  fees,  some  of  which  are  as  follows:  '*  Progressive  theology, "  $25 ;  "  chiropody, ' '  $60: 
"Ph.  D.  course," $30;  "Ph.  D.  Greek  and  Hebrew,"  $25;  "Law,"  $90;  "drawing,"  $20;  "agriculture," 
$20.    There  is  only  one  teacher.     All  the  work  is  done  by  mail. 

Financial,  igjj-14. — ^The  principal  stated  that  the  income  was  about  $1,200,  derived  from  tuition 
paid  by  conespondence  pupils. 

Plant. — ^Estimated  value,  $5,000.  The  plant  consists  of  about  5  acres  of  land,  a  two-story  brick 
building,  and  fairly  good  office  furniture. 

Date  of  visit:  April,  19x5. 

NEW  JERSEY— NEW  BRUNSWICK. 

THE  RICE  INDUSTRIAL  AND  LITERARY  INSTITUTE. 

Superintendent:  Mrs.  Ella  M.  Rice. 

A  small  elementary  school  with  practically  all  of  its  pupils  boarding.  The  school  was  founded  as 
a  private  enterprise  by  the  husband  of  the  superintendent,  who  now  owns  and  controls  the  institution. 

Attendance. — Total,  46;  all  elementary. 

Teachers  and  workers. — ^Total,  4;  all  colored;  male  2,  female  2.  In  addition  there  were  six  part- 
time  teachers,  some  of  whom  are  students  in  Rutgers  College. 

Organisation. — The  eight  grades  are  well  taught.    Instruction  in  sewing  is  provided  for  the  girls. 

Financial^  1913-14. — ^As  far  as  could  be  determined  the  income  amounted  to  apptviximately  $2,500. 
of  which  $1,500  was  from  tuition  and  net  proceeds  from  the  boarding  department  and  $z  ,000  from  dona- 
tions, entertaiimients,  and  other  sources.  Of  the  income  about  $2 ,000  was  expended  for  salaries  and 
$500  for  other  purposes. 

Plant. — Estimated  value,  $9,000,  of  which  $1,000  is  in  land,  $7,000  in  buildings,  and  $1,000  in 
furniture  and  domestic-science  equipment.  The  land  comprises  four  city  lots.  There  are  two  frame 
buildings  in  fairly  good  repair  and  neatly  kept. 

Recommettdation. — ^As  a  school  with  local  support,  it  does  not  need  to  ask  outside  aid. 

Date  of  visit:  May,  1915. 

NEW  JERSEY— KENILWORTH. 

ALPHA  IJ^DUSTRIAL  INSTITUTE. 

Principal:  Page  M.  Beverly. 

A  sqiall  elementary  school  with  a  few  ministers  taking  night  courses.  It  was  fbunded  in  19 10 
through  the  gift  of  the  property  by  a  resident  of  New  York  City.  Title  appears  to  be  held  by  a  board  of 
II  New  Jersey  ministers  who  control  the  institution. 

A  ttendarux. — ^Total ,  1 7 ;  all  in  lower  elementary  grades .  In  addition  16  ministers  take  irregular  night 
courses.  The  grades  are  taught  by  a  woman  teacher,  who  gives  all  of  her  time  to  the  school.  Two  minis- 
ters teach  night  classes  on  a  part-time  basis. 

Financial,  1913-14. — ^The  income  amounted  to  $752,  of  which  $507  was  from  church  col- 
lections, $150  from  donations,  and  $95  from  tuition.  All  of  the  income  was  expended  for  salaries  and 
ninning  expenses.  The  plant,  estimated  value  $a,ooo,  consists  of  a  large  town  lot,  an  eight-room  frame 
building,  and  equipment  valued  at  $350. 

Recommendation. — ^There  seems  to  be  but  little  need  for  this  school. 

Date  of  visit:  May,  1915. 
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NEW  YORK— BINGHAMTON. 

THE  PARLOR  CITY  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  J.  C.  Roberts. 

A  commercial  enterprise  ci  doubtful  management,  practically  owned  by  tlie  principal.  It  is  nomi- 
nally owned  by  an  incorporated  board  of  trustees.  Two  workers  are  employed  and  from  one  to  four  boys 
at  a  time  are  given  instruction  in  repairing  furniture.  The  income,  amounting  to  approximately  $i,8oo, 
was  said  to  come  entirely  from  the  work  done  in  the  shops. 

Date  of  visit:  November,  1914. 

THE  BINGHAMTON  NORMAL  INDUSTRIAL  AND  AGRICULTURAL  INSTITUTE. 

Principal:  F.  C.  Hazel. 

A  small  elementary  school  with  a  few  boarding  pupils.  It  is  located  on  a  farm  2}^  miles  from  Bing- 
hamton.    The  school  was  founded  by  the  principal  and  is  owned  by  an  incorporated  board  of  trustees. 

Attendance. — ^Total,  19;  all  elementary.  Some  instruction  is  given  in  carpentry,  upholstery,  dress- 
making, and  cooking.    A  few  of  the  pupils  assist  in  the  farm  work. 

Teachers, — ^Total,  3;  all  ookired;  male  i,  female  2,    They  are  well  trained. 

Financial,  1^1^14. — ^The  income  amounted  to  approximately  $1,900,  of  which  $1,100  was  from  cash 
donations  and  $800  from  other  soiut^es.  Practically  all  of  the  income  was  expended  for  salaries  and 
expenses.    In  addition  about  $600  was  received  and  expended  in  the  boarding  department. 

Plant. — Estimated  value,  $8,000.  The  plant  consists  of  105  acres  of  land  about  2  miles  from  Bing- 
hamton,  an  old  residence  building,  several  small  outbuildings,  some  movable  equipment,  and  live 
stock  valued  at  $1,300. 

Recommendation. — In  view  of  the  gpod  public-school  facilities  in  the  State  there  seems  to  be  little 
need  for  this  school. 

Date  of  visit:  November,  19 14. 

OHIO—URBAN  A. 

CURRY  NORMAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  INSTITUTE. 

President:  E.  W.  B.  Curry. 

A  school  of  elementary  and  secondary  grade  with  19  pupils  and  4  colored  women  teachers.  The 
president  does  not  teach.    The  pupils  have  a  littleinstruction  in  cooking  and  sewing. 

Financial,  jgiy-14. — ^As  far  as  could  be  determined  the  income  amounted  to  approximately  $7, 000, 
of  which  about  $6,000  was  from  donations  and  $1,000  from  tuition  and  other  sources.  No  statement  of 
expenditures  could  be  obtained. 

Plant. — Land:  Estimated  value,  $25,000.  The  land  consists  of  eight  city  lots  where  the  school  is 
located  and  18  acres  a  mile  from  town.  The  present  building  is  a  two-story  brick  residence  in  need  of 
repair.  A  new  brick  building  in  course  of  erection  on  the  i8-acre  tract  is  to  be  the  future  location.  The 
equipment  is  valued  at  $1,000. 

Recommendation. — In  view  of  the  ample  public  and  private  schools  for  colored  people  in  Ohio  and 
neighboring  States  there  seems  to  be  little  need  for  this  institution. 

Date  of  visit:  April,  1915. 

OHIO— COLUMBUS. 

LINCOLN-OHIO  INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  COLORED  YOUTH. 

President:  P.  W.  Chavers. 

A  commercial  enterprise  with  a  few  young  women  learning  to  make  articles  for  the  market.  These 
articles  include  caps,  aprons,  and  uniforms  for  barbers  and  butchers.  No  academic  work  is  done.  There 
are  no  organized  classes  or  courses  of  study  for  the  trades  claimed.  The  enterprise  was  started  in  1909 
by  the  president,  who  solicits  funds  on  the  claim  that  it  is  an  educational  institution. 

Date  of  visit:  April,  19x5. 
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PENNSYLVANIA— JUMONVILLE. 

DUNBAR  CAMP  AGRICULTURAL.  INDUSTRIAL,  AND  MECHANICAL  SCHOOL. 

Solicitor:  G.  W.  Kinkaid. 

No  such  school  exists,  but  the  solicitor,  who  claims  to  be  the  founder,  has  conducted  an  extensive 
advertising  campaign.  The  visit  to  Jumonville  in  July,  i9i5»  disclosed  the  fact  that  the  property 
claimed  does  not  belong  to  him.  At  one  time  a  purchase  of  the  school  for  orphan  children  of  soldiers 
and  sailors  was  considered.  The  president  used  the  photographs  of  these  buildings  and  grounds  as 
those  of  his  "school."  Among  his  claims  are  "good  fotmdation  for  departments  of  agrictdture,  live- 
stock raising,  dressmaking,  millinery,  and  other  departments."  The  amount  of  money  that  has  been 
raised  in  the  name  of  the  school  could  not  be  ascertained.  A  few  years  ago  the  State  legislature  made 
an  appropriation  of  $10,000  on  condition  that  an  equal  sum  be  raised  by  the  school.  While  much  money 
was  raised  the  conditions  were  not  fully  met  and  the  appropriation  never  became  available. 

Recommendation. — ^That  all  donations  be  withheld. 

Date  of  visit:  July,  1915. 

RHODE  ISLAND— PROVIDENCE. 

WATCHMAN  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  W.  S.  Holland. 

A  small  elementary  school  of  very  doubtful  management.  The  industrial  work  is  negligible.  The 
school  was  founded  in  1908  by  the  principal  and  has  a  nominal  board  of  trustees.  Though  claims  of  an 
enrollment  as  high  as  180  have  been  made,  very  few  pupils  attend.    Eight  workers  are  reported. 

Financial,  jgij-J4, — ^The  income  reported  by  the  principal  amounted  to  $2,992,  of  which  $1,980 
was  from  donations,  $147  from  tuition ,  and  $865  from  other  sources.  Of  the  income ,  $z ,  260  was  expended 
for  salaries,  $393  for  light  and  fuel,  $163  for  interest,  and  $1,176  for  other  purposes. 

Indebtedness:  The  indebtedness  amounted  to  $8,500,  of  which  $3,000  was  secured  by  mortgage  on 
the  property,  $3,000  was  amount  due  for  work  on  building,  and  $2,500  was  in  miscellaneous  bills  for 
supplies  and  sundries. 

Plant — Estimated  value,  $xo,ooo.  Of  this  $1,500  is  in  land,  $7,000  in  buildings,  and  $1,500  in 
fumittu'e  and  other  equipment.  The  land  is  a  city  lot  60  x  80,  almost  entirely  covered  by  the  buildings. 
The  main  building  is  a  four-story  frame  structure,  the  other  a  poorly-built  tvro-story  brick  structure. 

Recommendation. — In  view  of  the  condition  and  management  of  this  school,  it  can  not  be  recom- 
mended as  worthy  of  aid. 

Date  of  visit:  Blay,  19x5. 

SPECIAL  INSTITUTIONS. 

Besides  the  schools  described  above  there  are  nine  special  institutions  in  Northern 
States.  These  institutions  include  two  reform  schools  and  a  nurse-training  school  in 
Chicago,  111.;  two  orphanages  and  a  nurse-training  school  in  New  York  City;  two  small 
schools  doing  social  settlement  work,  and  a  nurse-training  school  in  Philadelphia. 

ILLINOIS— CHICAGO. 

AMANDA  SMITH  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS. 

Superintendent:  Mrs.  E.  Austin. 

An  institution  receiving  delinquents  and  orphans  from  the  courts.  An  elementary  school  is  main- 
tained. The  institution  was  founded  in  1899  by  Mrs.  Amanda  Smith,  evangelist,  who  gave  her  property 
for  the  work.  The  41  girls  are  taught  by  three  regular  workers  and  three  voltmteers.  The  eight  ele- 
mentary grades  are  well  taught.  Good  work  in  sewing  is  done.  There  were  13  children  under  school 
age  in  the  school.  The  institution  is  supported  by  an  allowance  of  $15  per  month  for  the  care  of  each 
child  and  by  donations.  The  plant,  estimated  value  $25,000,  consists  of  16  city  lots,  a  brick  building, 
a  frame  building,  and  equipment  valued  at  $500. 

Date  of  visit:  April,  19x5. 
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THE  LOUISE  TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  COLORED  BOYS. 

Superintendent:  Mrs.  E.  McDonald. 

A  school  receiving  juvenile  delinquents  and  orphans  from  the  courts.  The  43  boys  board  at  the 
superintendent's  house  and  receive  elementary  instruction.  The  school  is  maintained  by  an  allowance 
from  the  court  of  $10  per  month  for  each  child  committed  to  the  institution. 

Date  of  visit:  April,  19x5. 

PROVIDENT  HOSPITAL  AND  NURSE  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

Superintendent:  Miss  Lulu  G.  Warlick. 

A  nurse-training  school  operated  in  connection  with  a  well-equipped  hospital  which  accommodates 
about  65  patients.    It  is  owned  and  controlled  by  an  independent  board  of  trustees. 

Attendance. — ^Total,  20;  all  colored  young  women. 

Staff  officers. — ^Total,  a;  both  colored  women.  In  addition  a  large  number  of  physicians  constitute 
the  consultation  and  attendance  staff. 

Organization. — ^Nurses  have  a  modem  three-year  course.    This  institution  is  open  to  women  between 
the  ages  of  20  and  30  who  have  the  equivalent  of  one  year  of  high-school  training. 

Financial,  igjj-14. — ^The  income  of  the  hospital  and  nurse-training  school  amounted  to  $25,726, 
of  which  about  $i7>955  was  from  patients,  $3,487  from  donations,  $2,308  from  endowment,  and  $1,976 
from  other  sources.  Of  the  income,  $7,943  was  expended  for  salaries,  $6,836  for  provisions,  and  $9,424 
for  sundries  and  other  expenses. 

Plant. — ^Thc  plant,  estimated  value  $100,000,  consists  of  a  large  city  lot,  a  three-story  brick  build- 
ing,  and  equipment  valued  at  $10,000.    There  is  also  an  endowment  of  approximately  $50,000. 

NEW  YORK— NEW  YORK. 

LINCOLN  HOSPITAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  NURSES. 

Superintendent:  Mrs.  Amelia  A.  Hall.^ 

A  well-managed  school,  maintained  in  connection  with  Lincoln  Hospita  and  Home.  The  institu- 
tions are  liberally  supported. 

The  school  was  begun  in  1899  as  a  part  of  the  hospital  and  home.  The  hospital  contains  about  185 
patients,  almost  all  of  whom  are  white.  The  home  is  occupied  by  about  180  aged  colored  people.  The 
three  departments  are  owned  and  managed  by  a  board  of  capable  trustees. 

Attendance. — ^Total,  65;  11  nurses  are  on  salaries  and  54  in  training.  All  but  two  are  colored.  Ad- 
mission is  by  New  York  Board  of  Regents  examination,  requiring  the  equivalent  of  one  year's  work  in  a 
New  York  high  school. 

Staff  officers. — ^The  superintendent  is  white.  The  day  supervisor  and  nurses  in  charge  are  colored. 
The  staff  physicians  and  hospital  internes  are  all  white. 

Financial^  igij-14. — ^The  income  of  the  hospital  amounted  to  $147,009,  of  which  $63,140  was  from 
donations,  subscriptions  and  legacies,  $56,373  from  the  city  of  New  York,  $14,280  from  patients,  and 
$13,216  from  other  sources.  The  expenditures  amounted  to  $139,5451  of  which  $43,914  was  for  salaries 
and  wages,  $43,002  for  food  supplies,  $34,659  for  medical  and  other  supplies,  $91543  for  repairs  and  renew- 
als, $4,045  interest  on  loans,  and  $15,382  for  other  purposes. 

Property:  Estimated  value,  $853,748.  Of  this  $494,121  is  in  land,  building,  and  fixed  equipment, 
$261,391  in  stocks  and  bonds,  $40,167  in  movable  equipment,  $33,600  in  mortgage  loans,  $13,335  ^ 
accounts  receivable,  and  $11,134  in  cash  and  supplies  on  hand  and  other  current  assets. 

Date  of  visit:  June,  1915. 

I  White. 
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NEW  YORK— MOUNT  ST.  VINCENl 

COLORED  ORPHAN  ASYLUM. 

Superintendent:  Mason  Pitman.^ 

A  well-endowed  orphans'  home  established  on  the  cottage  system,  with  an  excellent  plant  and  a 
large  force  of  workers.  The  children  attend  a  public  school  maintained  in  the  ixistitution  by  the 
New  York  City  Board  of  Education. 

The  association  known  as  the  Colored  Orphan  Asylum  and  Associaton  for  the  Benefit  of  Colored 
Children  was  formed  in  1836  and  incorporated  in  1838.  The  orphans'  home  was  founded  in  Manhattan 
and  recently  moved  to  its  present  site.  It  is  supported  by  endowment  and  by  public  allowances  for 
children  committed  by  the  courts. 

The  Verbank  Farm  School  is  a  branch  of  this  institution  located  in  Dutchess  County.  This  has 
accommodations  for  22  boys.  There  were  12  present  on  the  date  of  visit.  The  boys  spend  3  hours  a 
day  in  school  and  the  remainder  of  the  day  in  practical  farming. 

Attendance. — ^Total,  252;  m^le  157,  female  95;  below  school  age,  30;  in  school,  222. 

Teachers  and  workers, — ^Total,  61;  white  21,  colored  40;  male  11,  female  50;  grade  teachers  9, 
executive  workers  8,  matrons  2,  cottage  mothers  7,  nursery  mothers  6,  relief  mothers  2,  nurses  3,  farm 
and  garden  3,  engineering  department  4,  laundresses  5,  seamstresses  4,  laborers  8. 

Organization. — Orphans  are  admitted  after  investigation  of  their  condition  by  officers  of  the  insti- 
tution.   They  are  also  committed  by  the  county  and  city  courts  and  commissioner  of  charities. 

The  older  children  live  in  cottages  under  the  direction  of  cottage  mothers.  The  smaller  children 
are  in  the  lai^e  nurseries  under  the  nursery  mothers.    The  rooms  are  clean  and  cheerftd. 

The  30  children  tmder  school  age  attend  kindergarten.  All  the  others  are  in  elementary  grades 
taught  by  teachers  appointed  and  supervised  by  the  New  York  City  Board  of  Education.  Manual  train- 
ing is  taught  in  several  of  these  grades.  The  play  is  supervised  by  "  social  secretaries, ' '  who  also  direct 
simple  industrial  activities,  such  as  sewing,  cooking,  laundry  and  fancy  work  for  the  girls  and  gar- 
dening and  manual  training  for  the  boys. 

The  system  of  placing  out  children  is  carefully  organized.  Visitors  are  engaged  in  extensive  study 
of  pos^ble  homes  for  the  children  and  also  in  supervising  those  already  placed. 

Financial,  i^ij-14. — ^As  far  as  could  be  determined  from  the  printed  annual  report  the  more  impor- 
tant items  for  the  year  were: 

Income,  excluding  noneducational  receipts $69, 766 

Expenditures,  less  noneducational  receipts 75, 563 

Value  of  property z,  018, 000 

Sources  of  income:  City  of  New  York  for  "care  and  support"  of  children  committed  by  the  city, 
counties  and  towns,  $37,038;  interest  and  dividends  on  investments,  $32,210;  membership  dues  in  asso- 
ciation, $422;  donations,  $96.  The  noneducational  receipts  amounted  to  $1,625,  of  which  $if575  was 
from  sale  of  farm  produce  and  $50  from  other  sales.    Additional  funds  for  special  purposes  amotmted  to 

$3,719- 

Items  of  expenditure:  Salaries,  wages  and  }abor,  $23,261;  provisions,  $17,964;  deficit  of  previous 
year,  $14,407;  fuel  and  light,  $6,959;  clothing  and  bedding,  $4,405;  educational,  medical,  and  other 
supplies,  $3,264;  repairs  and  renewals,  $2,968;  forage  and  care  of  animals,  $1,468;  printing,  stationery, 
postage,  and  telephone,  $606;  taxes  and  insurance,  $660;  other  expenses,  $1,226. 

Property:  The  property  consists  of  $650,000  in  endowment,  $358,000  in  the  plant,  and  $10,000  in 
merchandise  and  supplies  on  hand. 

Plant. — Land:  Estimated  value,  $80,000.  The  main  site  comprises  19  acres,  while  the  farm,  which 
is  some  distance  away,  comprises  140  acres. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $270,000.  The  main  building  is  a  large  three-story  brick  structure. 
In  addition  there  are  six  brick  cottages  on  the  main  site  and  several  houses  and  a  bam  on  the  farm. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $8,000.  The  eqtdpment  consists  mainly  of  household  and 
classroom  furniture.    There  are  also  some  farm  implements  and  live  stock. 

iwute. 
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Recommendation. — ^That  cooperation  with  the  Howard  Orphanage  be  developed  so  that  the  children 
may  be  divided  according  to  age  and  condition. 
Date  of  visit:  June,  1915. 

NEW  YORK— KING'S  PARK. 

HOWARD  ORPHANAGE  AND  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL. 

Superintendent:  J.  H.  N.  Waring.* 

An  orphan's  home  providing  elementary  and  simple  industrial  training.  It  is  maintained  on  the 
cottage  plan. 

The  institution  was  founded  in  1866.  A  board  of  managers  was  appointed  and  incorporated  in 
x868.  The  original  location  was  in  Brooklyn.  In  191 1  the  institution  was  moved  to  its  present  site. 
It  is  supported  by  public  appropriations  for  the  care  of  children  committed  by  New  York  courts  and  by 
donations.    The  grade  teachers  are  appointed  and  paid  by  the  New  York  City  Board  of  Education. 

Attendance. — ^Total,  a6i;  male  138,  female  123;  all  boarders. 

Teachers  and  workers. — Total,  33;  all  colored;  male  5,  female  28;  grade  teachers  8,  boys'  industries  3, 
girls'  industries  2,  matrons  and  dormitory  workers  12,  boarding  department  workers  3,  superintendent, 
clerk,  music  teacher,  ntu'se,  and  farm  manager. 

Organixation. — ^The  children  are  divided  among  the  cottages  under  the  personal  supervision  of  a 
house  mother.  Not  more  than  30  persons  live  in  a  cott^e.  Children  who  are  large  enough  assist  in 
cooking,  housekeeping,  and  laundering.  Three  domestic-science  teachers  give  all  their  time  to  classes 
in  cooking,  laundry  work,  and  sewing.  The  boys  have  manual  training  in  wood,  iron,  painting,  and 
shoe  repairing.    They  also  help  on  the  farm. 

The  class  work  covers  the  regular  eight  elementary  grades.  The  teachers  are  appointed  and  super- 
vised by  the  New  York  City  Board  of  Education. 

Financial,  jgjjf-i^. — ^The  more  important  items  for  the  year  were: 

Income,  excluding  noneducational  receipts $48, 088 

Expenditures,  less  noneducational  receipts 46, 882 

Indebtedness 56,  748 

Value  of  plant 187, 000 

Sources  of  income:  New  York  City  and  other  towns  and  villages,  $34,199;  membership  fees,  $4,2x4; 
New  York  State,  $2,918;  Suffolk  and  West  Chester  Counties,  $2,772;  entertainments,  $1,833;  donations, 
$1,363;  relatives  and  friends  of  inmates,  for  support,  $453;  other  sottfces,  $336.  The  noneducational 
receipts  were  from  the  farm  and  amounted  to  $634.  In  addition  to  the  income  for  current  expenses 
about  $13,000  was  raised  during  the  year  to  pay  off  the  floating  indebtedness. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Wages  and  labor,  $12,444;  provisions,  $9,036;  farm  and  garden  expenses^ 
$4,973;  power,  light,  and  heat,  $3,450;  school  supplies  and  equipment,  $3*065;  interest  on  debt,  $2,560; 
ck>thing,  $2,451;  office  expenses,  $2,141;  household  furnishing  and  equipment,  $1,789;  insurance  and 
taxes,  $1,575;  repairs  and  additions  to  buildings,  $2,002;  traveling  expenses,  $743;  medical  supplies, 
$452;  rent,  $220;  other  expenses,  $6x5. 

Plant. — Land:  Estimated  value,  $100,000.  The  land  comprises  572  acres,  of  which  about  200  are 
tmder  cultivation. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $77,000.  There  are  nine  2-story  frame  cottages,  three  bams,  and 
several  small  frame  structures.  The  cottages  are  well  built  and  neat  in  appearance.  Each  of  the  cot- 
tages accommodates  about  30  and  has  a  dining  room  and  kitchen.  Four  of  the  cottages  are  used  for 
boys,  three  for  girls,  and  two  for  teachers.    The  buildings  are  well  kept. 

Movable  equipment :  Estimated  value ,  $ xo, 000.  A  large  amount  of  the  equipment  consists  of  house- 
hold furniture.  There  is  considerable  farm  eqtdpment,  but  much  of  it  is  in  bad  condition  and  not  used. 
The  shop  equipment  is  inadequate. 

Recommendations. — i.  That  cooperation  be  developed  between  this  institution  and  the  Colored 
Orphans'  Asylum  at  Mount  St.  Vincent,  so  that  the  orphans  may  be  grouped  according  to  age  and  devel- 
opment. 

2.  That  theory  and  practice  of  gardening  be  made  a  part  of  the  regular  course  and  manual  training 
taught  with  more  educational  emphasis. 

Date  of  visit:  May,  1915. 

1  Bleded  since  date  of  visit. 
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THE  ANTHONY  BENEZET  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  Miss  Sarah  J.  Kennard.^ 

A  small  school  with  a  kindergarten  and  three  primary  grades.  It  is  attended  by  children  of  the 
unfortunate  classes  living  in  the  smrotmding  alleys  and  crowded  streets. 

Attendance. — ^Total,  50;  enrollment,  83. 

Teachers. — ^Total,  4;  white  principal  and  3  colored  assistants. 

Organization. — The  first  four  regular  grades  are  well  taught.  In  addition  there  is  elementary  paper 
cutting  and  basketry.  Bathing  facilities  are  furnished  and  lunches  are  sold  to  the  children  at  i  cent 
each. 

Financial,  jgjj-14. — ^The  institution  has  an  endowment  of  $50,000.  The  income,  amounting  to 
$2,400,  is  derived  from  the  endowment  and  from  contributions  raised  by  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends 
at  Fourth  and  Arch  Streets,  Philadelphia. 

Plant. — Estimated  value,  $20,000.  The  plant  consists  of  one  large  brick  building  on  a  small  alley 
lot.  The  rooms  are  spacious,  but  some  are  not  well  lighted.  The  schoolroom  equipment  is  fairly  good. 
There  is  one  bathtub  and  some  kitchen  equipment . 

Recommendation. — In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  school  is  next  door  to  an  Episcopal  social  settlement 
and  near  another  small  Friends'  school,  it  is  recommended  that  the  Friends'  schools  combine  in  doing 
social-settlement  work. 

FRIENDS*  WESTF-RN  DISTRICT  ACADEMY. 

Principal:  Miss  M.  F.  Hinton.* 

A  small  school  with  five  primary  grades  doing  some  sewing  and  basketry  work  with  a  little  instruc- 
tion in  shoemaking.  The  school  is  attended  by  children  of  the  unfortunate  classes  living  in  the 
surrounding  alleys  and  crowded  streets. 

Attendance. — Total,  iia. 

Teachers. — Total,  4;  all  colored.    A  shoemaker  serves  as  part-time  instructor. 

Financial,  Jpjj-i^. — ^The  institution  has  an  endowment  of  $100,000.  The  income,  amounting  to 
$4,200,  is  derived  from  the  endowment  and  from  contributions  raised  by  the  Monthly  Meeting  of 
Friends  on  Twelfth  Street,  Philadelphia. 

Plant. — Estimated  value,  $15,000.  It  oonasts  of  one  large  brick  building  on  a  lot  in  the  rear  of  a 
building  used  for  other  mission  work  by  the  Friends.  The  equipment  includes  good  desks  and  bathing 
facilities. 

Recommendation. — In  view  of  the  small  attendance  and  proximity  to  another  Friends'  school 
it  is  recommended  that  the  two  institutions  combine  to  do  social-settlement  work. 

Date  of  visit:  May,  1915. 

FREDERICK  DOUGIASS  HOSPITAL  NURSE-TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

Superintendent:  Miss  E.  M.  Browne. 

A  nurse-training  school  maintained  in  connection  with  the  Frederick  Douglass  Ho^tal.  It  was 
founded  in  1896  by  the  colored  people  of  Philadelphia. 

Attendance. — Fifteen  nurses  in  training  and  4  graduate  nurses.  High-school  graduation  is  required 
for  entrance.    The  course  covers  two  years  and  three  months. 

Financial,  jgij-14. — ^The  total  budget  amounted  to  about  $15,000,  of  which  $10,000  was  from  the 
State  and  $5,000  fiom  donations. 

Plant. — ^Estimated  value,  $1 18,000.  The  plant  oonasts  of  a  city  lot  and  a  modem  and  well  equipped 
building.    There  was  an  indebtedness  of  $3 z  ,000  on  the  property . 

Recommendation. — ^That  the  present  support  of  the  work  be  continued. 

Date  of  visit:  May,  191 5. 

MERCY  HOSPITAL  AND  NURSE-TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

Head  physician:  A.  B.  Jackson. 

A  nurse-training  school  maintained  in  connection  with  a  small  hospital.  Plans  have  been  made  to 
erect  a  new  building  and  purchase  a  suburban  site  for  convalescents. 

Date  of  visit:  May,  1915. 

»  White. 
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STUDENT'S  CARD 

I.  School Place State 

a.  PupH Age Sex 

3.  Home  post  office State 

4.  Years  in  this  school In  other  schools 

5.  Gass Department  

6.  Trade Hours  per  week  in  trade  school 

7.  Days  per  week  in  day  school 

8.  Hours  per  week  in  night  school 

9.  Intended  occupation 

10.  Parents'  or  guardian's  home :  Owned Farm City  . 

zi.  Monthly  expenses,  $ Paid  cash,  $ Labor  for  school,  $. 

12.  How  and  where  are  vacations  spent? 


Student's  card — Front 


(Over) 


STUDENT'S  DAILY  PROGRAM 

SUBJECT 

Periods  per  week 

Number  of  weeks 

Kind  of  work 

. 

a 

Remarks: 

Student's  card — Back 


(Over) 
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METHODS  AND  SCOPE  OF  STUDY. 
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TEACHER'S  CARD 

(ALL  FACTS  GIYEN  WILL  BE  THEATED  AS  STRICTLY  OONFIDENTIAL) 

1.  School Place State 

2.  Teacher Race 

3.  Sex Marital  condition 

TEACHER'S  DAILY  PROGRAM 

SUBJECT 

Grade  or  Class 

Periods  per  Week 

Pupils  in  Class 

Remarks: 

Teacher's  Card — Front 


(Owr) 


TEACHER'S  EDUCATION 

SCHOOI^  ATTENDED 

YEARS 

COURSES 

Pursued 

Completed 

• 

PREVIOUS  OCCUPATION  OF  TEACHER 

HOW  EMPLOYED 

NAME  OF  EMPLOYER 

DURING  PERIOD 

Teacher's  Card — ^Back 


(Ovbk) 
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Abbeville,  S.  C,  oa. 

Aberdeen,  Fla.,  183. 

Aberdeen,  N.  C,  455. 

Abner,  David  J.,  602. 

Academy  of  A&ens,  Tcnn.,  563. 

Accounts  and  records,  24-25. 

Adams,  C.  P.,  314. 

Adeline  Smith  Home  of  Philander  Smith  College, 

Ark.,  131-132. 
African  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion  school,  N.  C, 

457; 
Agard,  I.  M.,  596. 

Agricultural  education,  z^-20;  Alabama,  32-33; 
Arkansas,  112;  Florida,  163-164;  Kentucky,  263; 
Louisiana,  287;  Maryland,  ^19;  Mississippi,  338; 
North  Carolina,  392;  South  Carolina,  475-476; 
Tennessee,  532;  Virginia,  6ia. 

Aiken,  S.  C,  477-479. 

Alabama,  Baptist  schools,  small,  96-100;  Catholic 
school,  pansh,  100;  independent  schools,  small, 
101-104;  Methodist  Episcopal  schools,  small 
colored,  xoo-ioi;  private  and  higher  schools, 
34-105;  school  facilities,  27-33;  special  institu- 
tions, Z04-105 ;  summary  of  educational  needs,  33. 

Alabama  (cities  and  towns).  See  under  names  of 
cities  and  towns. 

Alabama  (counties),  Bibb,  34-35;  Bullock,  35-36; 
Butler,  36-38;  Calhoun,  38-39,  Colbert,  39-40; 
Coosa,  40-41;  Dallas,  41-43;  Elmore,  43-49, 
Jefferson,  49-54;  Lauderdale,  54-55;  Limestone, 
55-57;  Lowndes,  57-60;  Macon,  61-67;  Madison, 
67-71;  Mobile,  72-74;  Montgomery,  74-79;  Perry, 
79-^81;  Pickens,  81-82;  Sumter,  82-86;  Tusca- 
loosa, 86-^87;  Walker,  87-^89;  Wilcox,  89. 

Alabama  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College, 
Ala.,  69-71. 

Alabama  Christian  Institute,  Ala.,  60-61. 

Alabama  Reform  School  for  Juvenile  Negro  Law 
Breakers,  Ala.,  104-105. 

Alameda  Gardner  Girls'  Industrial  School,  Miss., 

369-370. 
Albany,  Ga.,  208-210. 

Albany  Bible  and  Manual  Training  School,  Ga., 

208-210. 
Albany  Normal  School,  Ga.,  210. 
Albemarle,  N.  C,  453. 
Albemarle    County    Training    School,    Va.    See 

Union  Ridge  Training  School,  Va. 
Albemarle  Training  School,  N.  C.,  448. 
Albion  Academy,  N.  C,  407-408. 
Alcolu,  S.  C,  53a. 
Alcorn,  Miss,  344-346. 
Alcorn  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  Miss. , 

344-346. 
Alexandria,  La.,  304-305,  311-312. 
Alexandria,  Va.,  663. 
Alexandria  Baptist  School,  La.,  3x1. 
Alice  Brown  Academy,  Ga.,  255. 


Alice  Lee  Elliot  Memorial  School,  Okla.,  466-467., 

All  Saints  Mission  School,  N.  C,  452. 

Allen,  B.  F.,  381. 

Allen  Green  Normal  and  Industrial  School,  La., 
310. 

Allen  Industrial  Home  and  School,  N.  C,  393-394. 

Allen  Memorial  Mission  School,  Ga.,  252. 

Allen  Normal  School,  Ga.,  243-245. 

Allen  University,  S.  C,  505-506. 

Allendale,  S.  C,  519 

Allison,  A.  P.,  520. 

Allyn,  Louise  H.,  56. 

Almira,  Ark.,  Z13-114. 

Alpha  Indttstrial  Institute,  N.  J.,  695. 

Alter,  Robert  L.,  38.  ' 

Amanda  Smith  Industrial  School  for  Girls,  111., 
697. 

Amelia,  Va.,  663. 

Amelia  Courthouse,  Va.,  661-662. 

Americus,  Ga.,  242-243,  258. 

Americus  Institute,  Ga.,  242-243. 

Ames,  Tex.,  601. 

Anderson,  D.  H.,  279. 

Anderson,  L.  C,  593. 

Anderson,  Matthew,  693. 

Anderson,  S.  C,  518. 

Anderson  High  School,  Tex.  See  Denison  Public 
High  School,  Tex. 

Andrew  Robertson  Institute,  S.  C,  478-479. 

Annamaine,  Ala.,  89-90. 

Anniston,  Ala.,  38,  97. 

Anniston  Normal  ana  Industrial  College,  Ala.,  97. 

Ansler,  C.  W.,  552. 

Anthony  Benezet  School,  Pa.,  701. 

Apperson,  Miss  E.,  546. 

Appropriations,  Alabama,  27-30;  Arkansas,  107- 
no;  Delaware,  139;  Florida,  159-162;  Kentucky, 
259-261;  Louisiana,  283-286;  Maryland,  317-3195 
Mississippi,  333-338;  Missotui,  379;  North  Caro- 
lina, 387-390;  Oklahoma,  461-462;  public,  9-1 1; 
South  Carolina,  471-473;  Tennessee,  527-531; 
Virginia,  607-610;  West  Virginia,  669. 

Arcadia,  Ga.,  252-253. 

Archbishop  Ryan  Memorial  School,  Ga.,  251. 

Archer,  C.  E.,  662. 

Archer,  H.  E.,  45. 

Archery,  Ga.,  257 

Argenta,  Ark.,  126-128. 

Arkadelphia,  Ark.,  117,  1^4. 

Arkadelphia  Baptist  Academy,  Ark.,  134- 

Arkansas,  agricultural  education,  1x2';  appiopria^ 
tions,  107-110;  attendance,  no;  Baptist  schools, 
small,  134-135;  Catholic  schools,  parish,  136; 
industrial  education,  112;  Presbyterian  schools, 
small,  136-138;  private  and  higher  schools,  113- 
138 ;  school  facilities,  107-1 1 2 ;  summary  of  educa- 
tional needs,  x  12 ;  supervision,  1 12 ;  teacher  train- 
ing, izo. 
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Arkansas  (cities  and  towns).  See  under  names  of 
cities  and  towns. 

Arkansas  (counties),  Arkansas,  113-114;  Bradley, 
114-115;  Chicot,  1 1 5-1 16;  Clark,  1 16-1 17;  Gar- 
land, 1 1 7-1 18;  Hempstead,  118-119;  Jefferson, 
iio-iai;  Lee,  121-122;  Monroe,  122-123;  Oua- 
chita, 123-124;  Phillips,  124-126;  Pulaski,  126- 
132;  Sebastian,  132-133;  Woodruff,  133-134- 

Arkansas  Baptist  &>lleffe.  Ark.,  128-1^0. 

Arlington  Literary  and  Industrial  Scbool,  Ala., 
89-90. 

Annstiong,  Samuel  C,  62. 

Armstrong  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Institute, 
Ala.,  101. 

Armstrong  Manual  Training  School,  D.  C,  147-148. 

Armstrong  Public  High  School,  Va.,  634. 

Amaudville,  La.,  312. 

Arter,  J.  T.,  89. 

Ashford,  T.  P.,  100. 

Asheville,  N.  C,  393-3941  454« 

Athens,  Ala.,  56-57. 

Athens,  Ga.,  202-205,  255,  258. 

Athens,  Tenn.,  56^. 

Athens  Colored  High  School,  Ga.,  203. 

Atkins,  D.  E.,  238. 

Atkins,  S.  G.,  405,  434. 

Atkinson  Literary  and  Industrial  Institute,  Ky., 
269-270. 

Atlanta,  Ga.,  212-224, 248,  251,  253,  255-256. 

Atlanta  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute,  Ga.,  255. 

Atlanta  University,  Ga.,  213-215. 

Atlantic  and  North  Carolina  School,  N.  C,  451. 

Attaway,  A.  Henry,  353. 

Attendance,  14-21;  Alabama,  30;  Arkansas,  110; 
Delaware,  i3C)-;i4i;  Florida,  162;  Kentucky, 
261-26^;  T/>iiisiana,  28^-286;  Maryland,  319; 
Mississippi,  336;  Missouri,  379-380;  North  Caro- 
lina, 390;  Oklahoma,  462;  South  Carolina,  473- 
475;  Tennessee,  531;  Texas,  571;  Virginia,  610; 
West  Virginia,  669. 

Augiista,  Ga.,  236-240. 

Austin,  Mrs.  E.>  697. 

Austin,  Tex.,  593-597- 

Austin  Public  High  School,  Tex.,  593. 

Avery  College  Training  School,  Pa.,  688. 

Avery  Institute,  S.  C,  486-487. 

Avinger,  Tex.,  602. 

Avinger  Industrial  Training  School,  Tex.,  602. 

B. 

Badger,  Miss  A.  D.,  256. 

Badger  School,  Ga.,  256. 

Bagnall,  Robert,  517. 

Bailey,  E.  W.,  6oj. 

Bailey  View  Academy,  S.  C,  516. 

Bainbridge,  Ga.,  247. 

Baldwin,  La.,  307. 

Baldwin,  Viola,  190. 

Ballard  Normal  School,  Ga.,  193-194. 

Baltimore  City,  Md.,  321-^23, 327-328. 

Baltimore  Colored  Normal  School,  Md.,  322. 

Baltimore  High  School,  Md.,  321-322. 

Bankhead,  J.  M.,  135. 

Banks,  W.  K.,  ^89. 

Baptist  Industrial  High  School,  Miss.,  350. 

Baptist  Normal  Institute,  Miss.,  375. 

Baptist  Reformatory,  Ga.,  258. 


Baptist  schools  (small),  Arkansas,  134-135;  Florida,  . 
179-180;  Georgia,  247-250;  Kentucky,  277^78; 
Louisiana,  308--312;  Maryland,  327;  MiasiSBippi, 
37^*375 ;  North  Carolina,  447-4^1 ;  South  Carolina^ 
515-516;  Texas,  600-602;  Virginia,  658-660. 

Barber  Memorial  Seminary,  Ala.,  38. 

Barbour,  Miss  R.,  365. 

Bardstown,  Ky.,  278. 

Bamesville,  Ga.,  234. 

Barnwell,  H.  S.,  174. 

Barrett,  A.  M.,  457. 

Barrett,  Mrs.  Harris,  667. 

Barrett  Collegiate  and  Industrial  Institute,  N.  C, 

457- 
Bartlett  Agricultural  and  Industrial  School,  Mo., 

38*^381  • 
Bastrop,  La.,  297. 

Bates,  J.  M.,  279. 

Baton  Kouge,  La.,  294-295,  309,  315. 

Baton  Rouge  College,  La.,  309. 

Battle,  Miss  B.  E.,  258. 

Battle,  Wallace  A.,  342.  « 

Bay  City,  Tex.,  6oi. 

Bay  St.  Louis,  Miss.,  376. 

Beach  Institute,  Ga.,  197-198. 

Beach  Island,  S.  C,  516. 

Beard,  Man^aret,  77. 

Beaufort,  N.  C,  306-307. 

Beaufort,  S.  C,  481-482,  522. 

Beaumont,  Tex.,  601,  605. 

Beaumont  Public  High  School,  Tex.,  605. 

Becker,  Miss  M.  E.»  365. 

Belcamp,  Md.,  328. 

Belmont,  N.  C,  451. 

Beloit,  Ala.,  42. 

Belle  Alliance,  La.,  288-280. 

Ben  Hill  County  Training  School,  Ga.,  192-193. 

Benedict  College,  S.  C,  507-508. 

Benefactions,   colored   schools,    11-14.    See   also 

Appropriations. 
Bennett  College,  N.  C,  412-413. 
Bennettsville,  S.  C,  526. 
Berean  Manual  Training  School,  Pa.,  693-694. 
Berg,  F.,  416. 

Bertie  Academy,  N.  C,  448. 
BertranviUe,  La.,  312. 
Bethlehem  Parodiial  School,  S.  C,  521. 
Bettis  Academy,  S.  C,  492. 
Beverly,  J.  W.,  78. 
Beverly,  P.  M.,  695. 
Biddle  University,  N.  C,  424-425. 
Billingslee  Academy,  N.  C,  455. 
Binford,  H.  C.,68. 
Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  696. 
Binghamton  Normal  Industrial  and  Agricultural 

Institute,  N.  Y.,  696. 
Birchmore,  S.  B.,  525. 
Birmingham,  Ala.,  49-^4,  100. 
Birmingham  Public  High  School,  Ala.,  50. 
Bishop  College,  Tex.,  580-581. 
Bishop  Cummins'  Training  School  for  Ministers, 

S.  C.,  522-523. 
Bishop  Payne  Divinity  School,  Va.,  622-623. 
Bivins,  S.  T.,  328. 
Black,  N.  L.,  257. 

Black  Belt  Normal  School,  Ala.,  103. 
Blacksbuig,  S.  C,  522. 
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BlackstDck,  S.  C,  599. 

Blackstone,  Va.,  648. 

Blackviile,  S.  C,  516-5x9. 

Bleach,  H.  A.,  225. 

Blocker,  laaiah,  165. 

Blount,  J.  H.,  124. 

Bluefield,  W.  Va.,  674-675. 

Bluefield  Colored  Institute,  W.  Va.,  674-675. 

Bluestone  Mission,  Va.,  639. 

Blundon,  Mrs,  P.  L.,  315. 

Blundon's  School  (Mis.),  La.,  315-316. 

Bobo,  E.  E.,  514* 

Boggs  Academy,  Ga.,  195-197. 

Bcmie,  H.  P.  v.,  584. 

Boley,  M.  C,  525. 

Boley,  Okla.,  467-468. 

Boley  Public  High  School,  Okla.,  468. 

Bonner,  I.  H.,  92. 

Booker,  J.  A.,  128. 

Booker  T.  Washinffton  and  Franklin  Normal, 
Academic  and  Industrial  School,  Va.,  659. 

Boone,  C.  H.,  278. 

Bordentown,  N.  J.,  682. 

Boulware,  R.  J.,  513. 

Bourbon  County  Training  School,  Ky.,  264-265. 

Bowden,  Miss  A.,  574. 

Bowen,  Cornelia,  76. 

Bowie,  Md.,  324-^25. 

Bowling  Green,  Ky.,  276-277. 

Bowling  Green,  Va.,  620. 

Bowline  Green  Academy,  Ky.,  276-277. 

Boyd,  C.  J.,  68. 

Boyd,  T.  C,  137. 

Boyd  Institute,  Tex.,  600. 

Boydton  Institute,  Va.,  639-640. 

Boylan  Home  and  Industrial  Training  School, 
Fla.,  165-166. 

Bracy,  Va.,  663. 

Bradley  District  Academy,  Ark.,  135. 

Bra^,  P.  F.,329. 

Brainerd  Institute,  S.  C,  489. 

Branch  Normal  College,  Ark.,  120-121. 

Braxton,  Louise,  254. 

Braxton,  Miss.,  367-368. 

Breaux  Bridge,  La.,  312. 

Brenham,  Tex.,  600-601. 

Brenham  Normal  and  Industrial  College,  Tex., 
600-601. 

Brewer  Normal,  Industrial  and  Agricultural  Insti- 
tute, s.  c,  493-494. 

Bricks,  N.  C,  403-404. 

Bridgeford,  E.  M.,  451. 

Bridges,  B.  J.,  258. 

Brinkley,  Ark.,  122-123,  137. 

Bristol,  Tenn.,  562,  564. 

Bristol  Normal  Institute,  Tenn.,  564. 

Bfodie,  F.  L.,  454. 

Brooks,  C.  W.,  52. 

Brown,  Alice,  255. 

Blown,  C.  E.»  658. 

Brown,  Mrs.  C.  H.,  419. 

Brown,  C.  S.,  420. 

Blown,  E.  M.,  42. 

Brown,  J.  H.,  203. 

Browne,  Miss  E.  M.,  701. 

Browning  Industrial  Home  and  Mather  Academy, 

S.  C,  494-495- 
Brownsville,  Tenn.,  551. 


Bryan,  C.  B.,  622.^ 

Bryan,  W.  H.,  449- 

Bryant,  C.  B.,  468. 

Bryant  Preparatory  Institute,  Ga.,  248. 

Bryantown,  Md.,  328. 

Bruce,  N.  C.,  380. 

Brunswick,  Ga.,  225-226,  258. 

Brunswick  Naval  and  Industrial  School,  Ga.,  258. 

Buchanan,  G.  H.,  620. 

Buchanan,  W.  S.,  69. 

Buckingham  Smith  Fund,  Fla.,  182. 

Buildings  and  grotmds,  supervision,  25. 

BuUen,  J.  C,  374. 

Bundy,  W.  O.,  603. 

Bunkie,  La.,  308. 

Bunkie  Academy,  La.,  306. 

Burdett,  J.  R.,  116. 

Buigan,  I.  M.,  587. 

Buigaw,  N.  C,  449-450. 

Burgaw  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute,  N.  C, 

449-450- 
Burkhardt,  Gertrude,  583. 

Burksville,  Va.,  648-649. 
Burrell  Normal  School,  Ala.,  55. 
Burroughs,  Nannie  E.t  154. 
Burton,  S.  C,  482. 

Bush  Domestic,  Agrictdtural,  and  Industrial  Insti- 
tute, Md.,  328. 
Byrd,  John,  421. 
Byrd,  William,  126. 

C. 

Cabin  Creek  High  School,  Ga.,  341. 

Cadiz,  Ky.,  278. 

Cadiz  Normal  and  Theological  School,  Ky.,  278. 

Calcasieu  Parish  Training  School,  La.,  291. 

Caldwell,  William  A.,  73. 

Calhoun,  Ala.,  ^8-6o. 

Calhoun  Colored  School,  Ala.,  58-60. 

Calhotm  Falls,  S.  C,  522. 

Camden,  Ala.,  90-92. 

Camden,  Ark.,  124,  135,  138. 

Camden,  S.  C,  494-495. 

Camden  Academy,  Ala.,  90-91. 

Camp  Nelson,  Ky.,  272. 

Campbell,  G.  R.,  304. 

Campbell,  L.  L.,  606. 

Campbell  College,  Miss.,  353-355- 

Cambti,  La.,  312. 

Canneld,  Ark.,  238.     • 

Canfield  Normal  and  Indtistrial  School,  Ark.,  138. 

Canton  Bend,  Ala.,  91-92. 

Canton  Bend  Mission  School,  Ala.,  91-92. 

Cappahosic,  Va.,  632-633. 

Carlisle,  Pa.,  694. 

Carlisle,  S.  C.,  521. 

Caroline  County  Training  School,  Va.,  6ao« 

Carr,  Clarence  F.,  603. 

Carrington,  P.  M.  P.,  252. 

Carroll,  W.  H.,  466. 

Carroll  ton,  Ala.,  82-82. 

Carry,  George  W.,  464. 

Cany,  M.  P.,  228. 

Carter,  William  R.,  678. 

Cartersville,  Va.,  660. 

;e,  N.  C,  455. 

.  L.,  563. 
lie  School  for  Colored  Boys,  Fla.,  280. 
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Catholic  schools,  Delaware,  145 ;  District  of  Colum- 
bia, 155;  Florida,  180;  Georgia,  250-252. 

Catholic  schools  (parish),  Arkansas,  136;  Ken- 
tucky, 278;  Louisiana,  J12;  Mississippi,  376; 
North  Carolina,  451;  Northern  States,  694;  Ok- 
lahoma, 467;  South  Carolina,  517;  Tennessee, 
561 ;  Texas,  601-602 ;  Virginia,  660. 

Cauthomville,  Va.,  659-660. 

Centerville ,  Ala. ,  34. 

Central  Alabama  Institute,  Ala.,  53-54. 

Central  Christian  Institute,  Ky.,  378. 

Central  City  College,  Ga.,  194-195. 

Central  Louisiana  Academy,  La.,  311. 

Central  Mississippi  College,  Miss.,  ^72-373. 

Central  Park  Normal  and  Industnal  School,  Ga., 
198-190. 

Central  Texas  CoUe^,  Tex.,  586-587. 

Centreville  Industnal  School,  Ala.,  34-35. 

Chadbourn,  N.  C,  4^4. 

Chandler  Normal  School,  Ky.,  266-267. 

Charenton,  La.,  312. 

Charity,  Ala.,  57-58. 

Charleston,  S.  C.,  48J-487,  522-526. 

Charleston  Industrial  Sichool,  S.  C,  486. 

Charleston  Normal  and  Industrial  School,  S.  C,  523. 

Charlotte,  N.  C,  424-426,  453. 

Charlotte,  Va.,  663. 

Charlottesville,  Va.,  613-6x4. 

Charlton,  T.  J.,  605. 

Chastang,  Ala.,  100. 

Chatham,  Va.,  661,  663. 

Chattahoochee  Institute,  Ga.,  247. 

Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  547-548. 

Chattanooga  Public  High  School,  Tenn.,  547-548. 

Chavers,  P.  W.,  696. 

Cheltenham,  Md.,  330-331. 

Cheneyville,  La.,  312. 

Cheraw,  S.  C.,  490. 

Cheriton,  Va.,  647. 

Cherokee  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute,  S.  C, 

515- 
Cheshire,  Anne,  253. 

Chester,  S.  C,  489. 

Chesterfield,  S.  C,  519. 

Chesterfield  Parochial  School,  S.  C,  519. 

Cheyney,  Pa.,  691-693. 

Cheyney  Training  School  for  Teachers,  Pa.,  691- 

693- 
Chicago,  111.,  694,  69^-698. 

Chicot  County  Traimng  School,  Ark.,  11 5-1 16. 

Children's  Temporary  Home,  D.  C,  157-158. 

China,  Ala.,  loi. 

Chisholm,  E.  A.,  175. 

Christian,  Mrs.,  102. 

Christian  Church,  small  schools,  Texas,  601-602. 

Christian  College,  N.  C,  408-409. 

Christian  Moral  and  Industrial  Training   School 

and  Rescue  Home  for  Erring  Girls,  Va.,  668. 
Christian  Theological  and  Industrial  College,  Tex., 

601-602. 
Christian's  Private  School  (Mrs.),  Ala.,  loi. 
Christiansburg Industrial  Institute,  Va.,  642-64^. 
Christ's  Missionary  and  Industrial  College,  Miss., 

377. 
Christ's  Temple  Parochial  School,  Miss.,  377. 

Chula,  Va.,  662. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio,  687,  694. 


Claflin  College,  S.  C,  500-502. 

Claremont,  Va.,  665-666. 

Clarendon  County  Training  School,  S.  C,  491. 

Clark,  A.  S.,  207. 

Ctark,  Annie,  663. 

Clark,  C.  C,  450. 

Clark,  T.  S.,  294. 

Clark,  L.  S.,  204. 

Clark  University,  Ga.,  215-217. 

Clarke,  Mrs,  A.  R.,  158. 

Clarke,  J.  F.,  122. 

Clarke,  S.  H.,  644. 

Clarke's  Training  School  and  Employment  Bu- 
reau, D.  C,  158. 

Clarkson,  E.  B.,  562. 

Clark  ton,  N.  C,  457. 

Clarkton,  Va.,  663. 

Clayton,  Del.,  143. 

Clayton,  J.  E.,  593. 

Clayton  industrial  High  School,  Tex.,  593. 

Clayton  Williams  Univeraty,  Md.,  327. 

Cleppenger,  L.  L.)  560. 

Cleveland,  M.  C,  97. 

Cleveland,  Tenn.,  563. 

Cleveland  Academy,  Tenn.,  563. 

Clifton  Fofge,  Va.,  664. 

Clifton  Foige  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute, 
Va. ,  664. 

Clinton,  Miss.,  351. 

Clinton,  N.  C,  437. 

Clinton  College,  S.  C,  513-514. 

Clinton  Street  High  School,  Ky.  See  Frankfort 
Public  High  School,  Ky. 

Cobb,  Mrs.  Helena  B.,  234. 

Cochran,  A.  M.,  426. 

Coooanut  Grove,  Fla.,  181. 

Coleman,  O.  L.,  289. 

Coleman  College,  La.,  289-290. 

College  work,  16-17. 

Colleges  and  universities.  See  Private  and  higher 
schools.  See  also  under  names  of  States — school 
facilities. 

Collier,  N.  W.,  169. 

Collins,  M.  L.,  309. 

Colored  Agricultural  and  Normal  University, 
Okla.,  464-466. 

Colored  High  School,  Miss.,  j 72. 

Colored  Industrial  Home  and  School,  La.,  2^^8-299. 

Colored  Industrial  School  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  687. 

Colored  Methodist  Episcopal  schools.  See  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  schools,  colored. 

Colored  Orphan  Asylum,  N.  Y.,  699-700. 

Columbia,  S.  C,  504-509. 

Columbia,  Va.,  660. 

Columbus,  Ga.,  233-234,  256-257. 

Columbus,  Ohio,  694,  696. 

Columbus  Colored  Industrial  School,  Ga.,  233-234. 

Combined  Normal  and  Industrial  Department, 
Ohio,  685-687. 

Concord,  N.  C,  395-39^*  453- 

Connelly,  J.  R.  F.,  524. 

Coiuoe,  Tex.,  602-603. 

Conroe   Normal   andf    Industrial    College,    Tex., 

602-603. 
Consolidated  White  River  Academy,  Ark.,  122-123. 
Converse,  La.,  306. 
Cookman  Institute,  Fla.,  166. 
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Cooley,  Miss  R.  B.,  483. 

Cooper,  A.  B.,  235. 

Cooper,  Mrs.  Alice  L.,  103. 

Cooper,  J.  H.,  182. 

Cooper  Graded  School,  Ala.,  103. 

Coosa  County  Training  School,  Ala.,  41. 

Cordele,  Ga.,  307-^08. 

Corey  Memorial  Institute,  Va.,  646-647. 

Corona,  Ala.,  88-89. 

Cofona  Normal  and  Industrial  School,  Ala.,  88-89. 

Cottage  Grove,  Ala.,  41. 

Cotton,  J.  A.,  439. 

Cotton,  J.  N.,  92. 

Cotton  Plant,  Ark. ,  133-134. 

Cotton  Plant  Academy,  Ark.,  133-134. 

Cotton  Valley  School,  Ala.,  61-62. 

Coulter  Memorial  Academy,  S.  C,  490. 

Courtland,  Ala.,  98. 

Cowart,  William  K.,  183. 

Cowpens,  S.  C,  525. 

Cox,  B.  F.,  486. 

Cox,  J.  M.,  130. 

Crawford,  B.  T.,  138. 

Crccy,  W.  L.,  429. 

Cieditt,  William  A.,  688. 

Crockett,  Tex.,  584-585. 

Croome,  Md.,  328. 

Croome  Settlement  School,  Md.,  328. 

Crowley,  La.,  312. 

Cunningham,  M.  A.,  516. 

Curry,  E.  W.  B.,  696. 

Curry  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute,  Ohio,  696. 

Curtis,  C.  B.,  42. 

Cuthbert,  Ga.,  235-236. 

D. 

Dahlent,  Father,  35^. 

Dallas,  Tex.,  601,  663. 

Dallas  Public  High  School,  Tex.,  603-604. 

Dalton,  Mo.,  380-381. 

Daly,  Mrs.  Rachel  S.,  105. 

Daly  Reformatory,  Ala.,  105. 

Daniel  Hand  Fund,  Tenn.,  537. 

Daniels,  James  S.,  517. 

Daniels,  John  V.,  258. 

Danville,  Va.,  650-651. 

Danville  Industrial  High  School,  Va.,  650-651. 

Danville  Public  High  &hool,  Va.,  650. 

Dart,  J.  L.,  523. 

Davaffe,  M.  o.,  361. 

Davidson,  H.  D.,  34. 

Davis,  F.  R.,  102. 

Davis,  J.  D.,  509. 

Davis.  J.  H.,  86. 

Dawkinsjohn  S.,  518. 

Day,  A.  E.f  251. 

Dayton  Academy,  N.  C,  455. 

Daytona,  Fla.,  178-179. 

Daytona  Education  Industrial  Training  School  for 
Negro  Girls,  Fla.,  178-179. 

De  Berry,  W.  C,  458. 

Debnam,  T.  R.,  4^9. 

De  Castro,  J.  F.,  230. 

Decatur,  Ga.,  252. 

Delaware,  appropriations,  1^9;  private  and  higher 
schools,  141-145;  school  facilities  in  the  Stote, 
139-141;  summary  of  educational  needs,  141. 


Delaware  (cotmties),  Kent,  141-143;  New  Castle, 
143-144. 

Delaware  Orphans'  Home  and  Industrial  School, 
Del.,  144. 

Delcambre,  La.,  312. 

Demopolis,  Ala.,  103. 

Denbey,  E.  T.,  565. 

Denison,  Tex.,  <x>4. 

Denison  Public  High  School,  Tex.,  604.  • 

Denmark,  S.  C,  479-481. 

Denominational  schools  (small),  Florida,  182; 
Georgia*  253;  Kentucky,  278-279;  MissisiHppi, 
J76-377;  North  Carolina,  456-457;  South  Caro- 
lina, 522-523;  Tennessee,  564-<66.  See  also 
Baptist  schools;  Catholic  shools;  Duistian 
Church  schools;  Episcopal  schools;  Lutheran 
schools;  Methodist  schools;  and  Presbyterian 
schools. 

Dermott,  Ark.,  11 5-1 16,  138. 

Dickerson,  Thomas,  311. 

Dickson,  Mrs.  E.  G.,  663. 

Dim,  J.  R.  L.,  327- 

Dillard,  Mrs.  S.  J.,  663. 

Dingus,  J.  A.,  48. 

Dinkins,  Mrs.  M.  J.,  253. 

Dinwiddle,  Va.,  621. 

Dinwiddle  Agricultural  and  Industrial  School, 
Va.,  621. 

District  of  Columbia,  private  and  higher  schools, 
147-158;  school  facilities,  147. 

District  of  Columbia  (cities  and  towns).  See  under 
names  of  cities  and  tovms. 

Dixon,  S.  J.,  605. 

Dixon  Gordon's  Orphanage,  Tex.,  605-606. 

Dockery,  J.  C,  455. 

Doean.  M.  W.,  581. 

Dole,  Alsie  B.,  393. 

Donelson,  Mrs.  M.  L.,  413. 

Dorchester  Academy,  Ga.,  230-231. 

Dothan,  Ala.,  97.    . 

Dothan  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute,  Ala.,  97. 

Douglas  Academv,  N.  C,  457. 

Douglas  High  School,  Ky.  See  Henderson  Public 
High  School,  Ky. 

Dover,  Del.,  141-143. 

Downer,  S.  A.,  181. 

Downingtown,  Pa.,  688-689. 

Downingtown  Industrial  and  Agricultural  College, 
Pa.,  688-689. 

Downsville,  La.,  312. 

Dublin,  Ga.,  253. 

Dudley,  J.  B.,  414. 

Dunbar,  J.  W.,  648. 

Dunbar  Camp  Agricultural,  Industrial,  and  Me- 
chanical School,  Pa.,  697. 

Dtmbar  High  School,  D.  C,  148. 

Dunton,  L.  M.,  500. 

Dupree  Academy,  Ark.,  138. 

Durham,  N.  C,  401-403. 

Dusenbury,  C.  B.,  454,  562. 

E. 

Earle,  I.  Newton,  299. 
East  Alabama  High  School,  Ala.,  98. 
East  Carroll  Normal  and  Industrisu  Institute,  La., 
309-310. 
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East  Texas  Nonnal  and  Industrial  Academy,  Tex., 

588-580. 
Eastern  North  Carolina  Industrial  School,  N.  C, 

399-4oa 
Eastovcr,  S.  C,  518. 
Eatonville,  Fla.,  175-176. 
Ebenezer  Parochial  School,  Ga.,  253. 
Economic  and  social  status,  Negroes,  9-zi. 
Edenton,JN.  C,  397-39*»  448,  452. 
Edenton  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute,  N.  C, 

Ed{;ar,  George  A.,  44. 

Edisto  Island,  S.  C,  522. 

Educational  facilities,  summary,  9-26. 

Edward  Waters  College,  Fla.,  167-169. 

Edwards,  Mrs.  E.  E.,  57. 

Edwards,  Miss.,  351-353- 

Edwards,  T.J. ,  667. 

Edwards,  W.  J.,  94. 

Eichelberger,  J.  W.,  114. 

Elder,  T.  J.»  245. 

Elementary  schools,   14-15,  21.     See   also  undmr 

States — school    facilities;     Private    and   higher 

schools. 
Eleventh  District  Normal  and  Industrial  School, 

La.,  310. 
Eliza  I)ee  Industrial  Home  of  Samuel  Huston 

College,  Tex.,  594,  595. 
Elizabeth  City,  N.  C.,  431-432,  449. 
Elizabeth  L.    Rust  Home  of   Rust  University, 

Miss.,  365-366- 
Elizabethtown,  N.  C,  456. 
Ellerson,  L.  B.,  ^2. 
Ellicott  Gty,  Mdf.,  329. 
Elliot,  J.  F.,  182. 
Elliott,  George  M.,  137. 
Elliott,  T.  M.,  93. 
Ellis.  W.  C,  144. 
Ellison,  I.  J.,  374. 
Ellison,  T.  F.,  181. 
Ely,  D.  M.,p8. 

Emerson  Industrial  Institute,  S.  C,  51^ 
Emerson  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute,  Ala., 

_  73-74. 

Epiphany  Mission,  S.  C,  517-518. 

Episcopal  Paxochial  School,  N.  C,  452. 

Episcopal  schools  (small),  Florida,  180-18 1;  Geor- 

na,  251-252;  North  Carolina,  452;   South  Cajno- 

lina,  517-518;  Virginia,  660. 
Essex  High  School,  N.  C,  451. 
Etheridge,  W.  S.,  448. 
Europe,  Mrs,  A.  E.,  103. 
Evans,  George,  364. 
Evans,  Justus  J.,  145. 

F. 

Fairford,  Ala.,  100. 

Fairport,  N.  C,  456. 

Faison,  t.  R.,  447. 

Faison,  N.  C,  448. 

Faison  Educational  and  Industrial  Institute,  N.  C, 
448. 

Faith  Memorial  School,  S.  C,  518. 

Falls  Church,  Va.,  665. 

Farmers'  Improvement  Society  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, Tex.,  575. 

Faunsdale,  Ala.,  103. 


Faunsdale  Union  Academy,  Ala.,  103. 

Faver  High  School,  Okla.,  464. 

Fayette  County  Training  School,  Tenn.,  544. 

Fayettcvillc,  N.  C,  400-401,  453. 

Feaster,  W.  D.,  117. 

Fee  Memorial  Institute,  Ky.,  271. 

Ferguson  and  Williams  Nonnal  and  Polytechnic 

Institute,  S.  C,  522. 
Femandina,  Fla.,  180. 
Fessenden,  Fla.,  174-175. 
Fessenden  Academy  and  Industrial  School,  Fla., 

174-175- 
Field  work,  4. 

Fields,  J.  D.,  422. 

Financial  aid  to  schools,  private.  See  Appropria- 
tions. 

Fisher,  Mrs.  E.  W.,  301. 

Fisk  University,  Tenn.,  536-538. 

Flegler  High  School,  S.  C.,  523. 

Fletcher,  F.  W.,  428. 

Flint-Goodridge  Hospital  and  Nurse  Training 
School,  La.,  316. 

Florence,  Ala.,  55. 

Florida,  appropriations,  159-162;  attendance,  162; 
Baptist  schools,  small,  179-180;  Catholic  schools, 
small,  180;  denominational  schools,  small,  183; 
Episcopal  schools,  small,  180-181;  industrial 
education,  163;  Presbyterian  schools,  small, 
1 81-182;  private  and  higher  schools,  164-183; 
school  facilities,  159-164;  summary  of  educa- 
tional needs,  164;  supervision,  164;  teacher 
training,  162. 

Florida  (cities  and  towns).  See  under  names  of 
cities  and  towns. 

Fk>rida  (counties),  Duval,  164-170;  Leon,  170-173; 
Marion,  173-175;  Orange,  175-176;  Suwanee, 
176-178;  Volusia,  178-179. 

Florida  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  for 
Negroes,  Fla.,  171. 

Florida  Baptist  Academy,  Fla.,  169. 

Florida  Institute,  Fla.,  177-178. 

Fordyce,  Ark.,  135. 

Forsythe,  Ga.,  232-233. 

Forsyth  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute,   Ga., 

232-233- 
Fort  Davis,  Ala.,  61-62. 

Fort  Gaines,  Ga.,  247. 

Fort  Motte,  S.  C,  525. 

Fort  Smith,  Ark.,  132-133. 

Fort  Smith  Public  High  School,  Ark.,  132-133. 

Fort  Valley,  Ga.,  229-230. 

Fort  Valley  High  and   Industrial   School,    Ga.» 

229-230. 
Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  591-592. 
Fort  Worth  Industrial  and  Mechanical  College, 

Tex.,  592. 
Fort  Worth  Public  High  School,  Tex.,  591. 
Foster,  J.  P.,  511. 
Foster,  M.  G.,  310. 
Foster,  R.  E.  F.,  519. 
Foster,  P.  H.,  124. 
Fbtmtain,  W.  A.,  221. 
Fourteenth  District  Nonnal  and  Industrial  School, 

La.    See  Minden  Academy,  La. 
Fouse,  W.  H.,265. 
Frankfort,  Ky.,  267-269. 
Frankfort  Public  High  School,  Ky.,  267. 
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Franklin,  I.  C,  60. 

Franklin,  Va.,  656. 

Franklin,  W.  H.,  549. 

Franklin  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute,  Va.,  656. 

Franklinton,  N.  C,  407-409,  448. 

Fraser,  J.  H.,  171. 

Frauds  among  Negro  schools,  i. 

Frazer,  P.  T.,  277. 

Frazier,  J.  W.,  594. 

Frederick,  N.  J.,  505. 

Frederick  Dotu^lass  High  School,  Tex.  See  Sher- 
man Public  High  School,  Tex. 

Frederick  Douglass  Hospital  Nurse  Training 
School,  Pa.,  701. 

Fredericksburg,  Va.,  657. 

Fredericksburg  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute  1 
Va.,657. 

Freedmen's  Hospital  Nurse  Training  School,  D.  C, 

156. 
Freelands,  Mrs.,  562. 
Freeman,  Maggie  L.,  264. 
Friends'  Western  District  Academv,  Pa.,  701. 
Friendship  Normal  and  Industrial  College,  S.  C, 

514-515- 
Fnerson,  A.  U.,  518. 

Frissell,  H.  B.,  625. 

Frogmore  (St.  Helena  Island),  483-485. 

Fiost,  T.  B.,  601. 

Fuller,  H.  L.,  454- 

Fuller,  R.  T.,  316. 

Fuller,  T.  O.,  559. 

Furman,  Ala.,  103-104. 

Furr,  Sherman  S.,  666. 

G. 

Gadson,  J.  H.,  211. 

Gaffney,  S.  C,  515,  522. 

Gainesville,  Fla.,  179-180,  182. 

Gainesville,  Ga.,  348. 

Galveston,  Tex.,  601,  604. 

Galveston  Public  High  School,  Tex.,  604. 

Gammon  Theok)gical  Seminary,  Ga.,  217-219. 

Gandy,  J.  M.,  623. 

Garysburg  High  School,  N.  C,  451. 

Gastonia,  N.  C.,  451. 

Gaudet,  Mrs.  F.  J.,  298. 

General  Education  Board,  3,  13,  18,  20,  21;  Ala- 
bama, 30,  32,  33,  57,  66,  81;  Arkansas,  109,  no, 
Z12,  118,  121,  123;  Georgia,  188,  190,  191,  192, 
223,  245;  Kentucky,  261,  263,  264;  Louisiana, 
281,  287,  296;  Mississippi,  338;  North  Carolina, 

389*  392. 421, 423. 430,  436;  South  Carolina,  475. 
401;  Tennessee,  531,  532,  533,  544,  550,  557; 
Texas,  571;  Virginia,  609, 612, 620, 629, 648, 658. 

George  R.  Smith  College,  Mo.,  385-386. 

Georgia,  Baptist  schools,  small,  247-249;  Catholic 
sc£x>ls,  250-252;  Episcopal  schools,  small, 
251-252;  independent  schools,  small,  254-257; 
Presbyterian  schools,  small,  2  52-2  5^ ;  private  and 
higher  schools,  102-258;  school  racilities,  185- 
192 ;  small  schools  of  miscellaneous  denomina- 
tions, 253;  summary  of  educational  needs,  191- 
192. 

Georgia  (cities  and  towns).  See  under  names  of 
cities  and  towns. 


Georgia  (counties),  Ben  Hill,  192;  Bibb,  193-195; 
Burke,  195-197;  Oiatham,  197-201;  clarKe, 
201-205;  Coweta,  205-206;  Crisp,  207-208; 
Doughterty,  208-210;  Flovd,  211;  Fulton,  212- 
224;  Glynn,  224-226;  Greene,  226-227;  Han- 
cock, 227-228;  Houston,  228-230;  Liberty,  230- 
231;  Monroe,  232-233;  Muscogee,  233-234;  Pike, 
234-235;  Randolph,  235-236;  Richmond,  236- 
240;  Spalding,  240-241;  Sumter,  241-243; 
Thomas,  243-244;  Washington,  245-246;  Wilkes, 
246. 

Georgia  Colored  Industrial  and  Orphans'  Home, 
Ga.,  258. 

Georgia  State  Industrial  College,  Ga.,  200-201. 

Gibbons  High  School.  See  Paris  Public  High 
School,  Tex. 

Gibbs  High  School.  See  LiUle  Rock  Public  High 
School,  Ark. 

Gibsland,  La.,  289-290. 

Gibson,  J.  R.,  604. 

Gilbert  Academy  and  Industrial  School,  La., 
^07-308. 

Gillespie  Normal  School,  Ga.,  207. 

Gillmore,  LeRoy,  659. 

Girls'  Training  School,  N.  C,  448. 

Glancy,  Tohn  A.,  145. 

Gloster,  Miss.,  375. 

Gloucester  Agricultural  and  Industrial  School,  Va., 
632-633. 

Glover,  E.  M.,  524. 

Good  Shepherd  Parochial  School,  Ga.,  251. 

Good  Shepherd  Parochial  School,  N.  C,  452. 

Good  Shepherd  School,  Ga.,  252. 

Good  Shepherd  School,  Va.,  661. 


Goode,  A.  J.,  658. 
Goode,G.  W.,6ji. 
Goode,  George  E.,  515. 
Goodloe,  D.  S.  S.,  324. 
Goodwill  Parcxrhial  School,  S.  C,  509-510. 
Goold,  Edgar  H.,  443. 
Gould  Academy,  N.  C,  454. 
Graham,  N.  C,  456. 
Grambling,  La.,  310,  314. 
Grand  Coteau,  La.,  312. 
Grasty,  W.  F.,650. 
Gratian,  Brother ,  652. 
Graves,  C.  F.,  449. 
Gray,  S.  S.,  311. 
Green,  M.  N.,  396. 
Greensboro,  Ala.,  100,  102. 
Greensboro,  N.  C,  412-417. 
Greenville,  Ala.,  37,  96. 
Greenville,  Miss.,  376. 
Greenville,  N.  C,  450. 
Greenville,  S.  C,  520. 
Greenville,  Tenn.,  564. 

Greenville    Industrial   College,    Miss.    See   Kos- 
ciusko Industrial  College,  Miss. 
Greenville  College,  Tenn.,  569. 
Greenwood,  Miss.,  375. 
Greenwood,  S.  C,  493-494. 
Greenwood  Seminary,  Miss.,  375. 
Greer,  S.  C,  516. 
Gregg,  John  A.,  167. 
Gregg,  N.J. ,  521. 

Gregonr  Normal  Institute,  N.  C,  428-429. 
Grenada  and  Zion  College,  Miss.,  375. 
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Gretna,  La.,  313. 

Gretna,  Va.,  651-652. 

Grifiin,  A.  J.,  417. 

Grifiin,  Ga.,  341. 

Griffin,  H.  D.,  566. 

Griffin,  M.  H.,  88. 

Gross,  F.  W.,  578. 

Guadaloupe  College,  Tex.,  576-577. 

Gulley,  Elizabeth,  81. 

Guthrie,  A.  O.,  380. 

Guthrie,  Okla.,  464. 

Guy,  H.  L.,  486. 

Guyton,  Ga.,  347. 

H. 

Haight,  Miss  S.  L.,  477. 

Haines  Normal  and  Industrial  School,  Ga.,  336-337. 

Hale,  W.  J.,  541. 

Halifax  Institute,  Va.,  659. 

Hall,  Mrs.  Amelia  A.,  608. 

Hall,  G.  W.,  375. 

Hall,  M.  P.,  514. 

Hamilton,  G.  P.,  558. 

Hampton,  Va.,  625-631,  668. 

Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute,  Va., 

625-631. 
Hampton  Training  School  for  Nurses,  Va.,  668. 
Hancock,  G.  B.,  499. 
Hanover,  Va.,  667. 
Harbison  College,  S.  C,  497-498. 
Harlean  Academy,  S.  C,  519. 
Harper,  T.  B.,  458. 
Harper  College,  Miss.,  375. 
Harper's  Ferry,  W.  Va.,  670-671. 
Harrell,  J.  A.,  660. 

Harriet  Holsey  Industrial  School,  Ga.,  353. 
Harris,  Mrs.  J.  C,  202. 
Harris,  J.  R.,  346. 
Harris,  S.  F.,  303. 
Harristown,  Miss.,  376. 
Harrodsburg,  Ky.,  378-379. 
Harry,  H.  R.,  530. 
Hart,  I.  Alva,  409. 
Hartman,  J.  H.,  639. 

Hartshorn  Memorial  College,  Va.,  634-635. 
Haven  and  Speedwell  Home,  Ga.,  199-300. 
Haven  Institute,  Miss.,  361-363. 
Hawkins,  Mason  A. ,  33 1 . 
Hawkins,  S.  P.,  458. 
Hawkins,  Tex.,  601. 
Hawthorne,  L.,  96. 
Hayden,  Mrs.  D.  I.,  656. 
Hayes,  R.  B.,  385. 
Haynes,  Charles  H.,  97. 
Haynesville,  La.,  313. 
Hayswood,  J.  H.,  455. 

Haywood  County  Training  School,  Tenn.,  551. 
Heard,  J.  Thomas,  355. 
Heame,  Tex.,  601. 
Heick,  P.  A.,  355. 
Helena,  Ark.,  134-135. 

Helena  B.  Cobb  Home  and  School,  Ga.,  334-335. 
Helena  Public  High  School,  Ark.,  134-135. 
Hempstead  County  Training  School,  Ark.,  118- 119. 
Henderson,  Archdeacon,  251. 
Henderson,  J.,  296. 
Henderson,  James  M.,  458. 


Henderson,  Ky.,  380. 

Henderson,  N.  C,  439-440. 

Henderson  Normal  Institute,  N.  C,  439-440. 

Henderson  Public  High  School,  Ky.,  380. 

Henderson ville,  N.  C,  456. 

Henry,  N.  K.,  loi. 

Hernando,  Mias.,  350. 

Herritage,  W.  J.,  453. 

Hewitt,  A.  A.,  181. 

Hickory  Grove  Academy,  N.  C,  451. 

Higgs  Memorial  Institute,  N.  C,  449. 

High,  S.  H.,  451. 

High  Educational  College  of  Glory,  Del.,  146. 

High  Pbint,  N.  C,  417-418. 

High  Point  Normal  and  Industrial  School  for  Col- 
ored Students,  N.  C,  417-418. 

High  School  "A,"  Tex.  See  Fort  Worth  PubUc 
High  School,  Tex. 

High  Schools.    See  Secondary  schools. 

Hill,  D.  W.,  664. 

Hill,  J.  D.,6oo. 

Hill,  T.S.,  545. 

Hill,  Leslie  P.,  691. 

Hill,  Miss  Zena,  454. 

Hinton,  Miss  M.  F.,  701. 

Hodge  Academy,  Ga.,  346. 

Hodges,  Miss  B.  D.,  369. 

Hodges  Normal  School,  N.  C,  451. 

Hoffman  St.  Marys  Industrial  Institute,  Tenn., 

565. 
Holland,  W.  S.,  697. 
HoUey,  J.  W.,  208. 
Holly  Springs,  Miss.,  362-366,  375. 
Holmes,  B.  R.,  356. 
Holmes,  W.  E.,  194. 
Holmes,  W.  T.,  3J7. 
Holmes  Indtistrial  Institute,  Ga.,  256. 
Holsey   Normal   and    Industrial    Institute,    Ga., 

207-208. 
Holston,  Mrs.,  377. 
Holtzclaw,  W.  H.,  348. 
Holy  Family  School,  Okla.,  467. 
Holy  Ghost  Catholic  School,  Miss.,  355. 
Holy  Redeemer  School,  Tex.,  601. 
Holy  Rosary  School,  Tex.,  601. 
Home  of  tne  National  Association  for  Destitute 

Colored  Women  and  Children,  D.  C,  156. 
Homer,  La.,  293,  309. 
Homer  College,  La.,  392. 
Homer    Normal   Industrial   and    Bible  Training 

School,  La.,  309. 
Hooper,  Robert,  523. 
Hope,  Ark.,  11&-119. 
Hope,  John,  219. 
Hope,  Va.,  663. 
Hopewell  Rural  Manual  Training  School,   Ala., 

10J-104. 
Hopkins,  Miss  M.,  659. 
Hopkinsville,  Ky.,  377,  280. 
Hopkinsville  Male  and  Female  College,  Ky.,  377. 
Hopkinsville  Public  High  School,  Ky.,  380. 
Hortman,  La.,  315. 
Horton,  J.  Z.,  448. 
Hot  Springs,  Ark.,  118,  137. 
Hot  Springs  Normal  and  Industrial  School,  Ark., 

137- 
Houma,  La.,  311. 

Houma  Academy,  La.,  311. 
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Training  School,  Tex., 


House  of  Reformation  for  Colored  Boys,  Md.,  339- 

Houston,  E.  A.,  25a. 
Houston,  S.  W.,  597. 
Houston,  Tex.,  577-579. 
Houston,  Va.,  659. 
Houston  College,  Tex.,  57&-579. 
Houston  Industrial  and  Traini 

597-59*- 
Houston  Public  High  School,  Tex.,  577. 

Hovey,  George  R.,  635. 

Howard,  Gen.  O.  O.,  149. 

Howard  High  School,  Del.,  144. 

Howard  Orphanage  and  Industrial  School,  N.  Y., 

700. 

Howard  Public  High  School,  S.  C,  505. 

Howard  University,  D.  C,  149-154. 

Howe  Institute,  La.,  296. 

Howe  Institute,  Tenn.,  559. 

Howell,  S.  A.,  668. 

Howland,  Miss  A.  B.,  243. 

Hubbard,  G.  W.,  538. 

Hubbard,  W.  N.,  232-233. 

Hubert,  Z.  T.,  355. 

Hudson,  J.  H.,  452. 

Hughes,  T>.  Vf,,  122. 

Hull,  D.  J.,  576. 

Hunt,  B.  F.,  97,  229. 

Hunt,  Carrie  A.,  481. 

Hunter,  A.  B.,  443. 

Hunter,  Charles  N.,  442. 

Hunter,  J.  W.,  314. 

Hunter,  Tames  M.,  248. 

Huntsville,  Ala.,  tSrig,  Z02-1Q3. 

Huntsville,  Tex.,  597-598. 

Huntsville  Public  High  School,  Ala.,  68. 

Hurd,  B.  J.,  311. 

Hurdle,  I.  S.  Q.,  601. 

Hutton,  D.  R.,  313. 

Hyde,  R.  L.,  276. 

Hyde  Park  Station,  Tenn.,  548-549. 

Hyman  Liana  Home,  Ga.,  258. 

Hyman,  Miss  N.  N.,  258. 

I. 

Illinois,  677 ;  special  institutions,  697H398. 

Immaculate  Conception  School,  Ala.,  100. 

Immaculate  Conception  School,  S.  C.,  517. 

Immaculate  Mother's  School,  Tenn.,  561. 

Immanuel  Institute,  Ark.,  113. 

Immanuel  Lutheran  College,  N.  C,  416-417. 

Inborden,  T.  S.,  403. 

Independent  schools  (small),  Alabama,  loi ;  Dela- 
ware, 144-145;  Florida,  183;  Georgia,  254-257; 
Kentucky,  279;  Louisiana,  313-315;  Maryland, 
328-329;  North  Carolina,  457-459;  Noithern 
States,  695-697;  South  Carolina,  523-525;  Vir- 
ginia, 663H366. 

Indiana,  677-678,  695 ;  small  independent  schools, 

Individual  schools,  report,  5. 

Industrial  Agricultural  College  for  Negroes,  Miss., 

374. 
Industrial  education,  18-20;  Alabama,  32;  Arkan- 
sas, 112;  Florida,  163 ;  Kentucky,  263;  Louisiana 
287;  Maryland,  319;  Mississippi,  ^8;  North  Caro- 
lina, 392;  South  Carolina,  475;  Tennessee,  532; 
Texas,  572;  Virginia,  612. 


Industrial  Home  for  Colored  Girls,  Md.,  320-330. 
Industrial   Home   School   for   Colored   Cnildren, 

D.  C,  156. 
Industrial  Home  School  for  Colored  Girls,  Va.,  667. 
Industrial  Missionary  Association  School,  Ala.,  42. 
Industrial  Union  Institute  Training  School  and 

Orphanage,  N.  C,  458. 
Ingleside  Sminary,  Va.,  648-^49. 
Ingraham,  L.  S.,  228. 
Institute,  W.  Va.,  672-674. 
Irmo,  S.  C,  497-498. 
Ish.,  J.  G.,  Jr.,  120. 
Isle  Brevelle,  La.,  312. 
Israel  Academy,  La.,  288-289. 

J. 

J.  K.  Brick  Agricultural,  Industrial,  and  Normal 
School,  N.  C,  403-405. 
.  Thomas  Heard  University,  Ga.,  255. 
ackson,  A.  B.,  701. 
ackson  College,  Miss.,  355-356- 
^  ackson,  Tames  E*>  478. 
"ackson,  Miss.,  353-35^,  377- 
.ackson,  Tenn.,  555-557- 
acksonville,  Ala.,  loi. 
ackson ville,  Fla.,  165-170,  181. 
acobs,  R.  E.,  306. 
acox,  D.  A.,  644. 
akes,  T.  S.,  516. 
ames,  William,  254. 
ames  City,  N.  C,  457. 
ames  City  Primary  School,  N.  C,  457. 
]  arratt,  Va.,  660. 

arvis  Christian  Institute,  Tex.,  601. 
ason,  William  C,  141. 

eanes  Fund,  3, 13,  20,  21;  Alabama,  29,  ^^,  38, 40, 
49.  57.  72,  75.  So»  81,  86;  Arkansas,  109,  112, 113, 
115,  117,  118,  119,  126;  Florida,  161,  164,  170, 
173,  174:  Georgia,  188,  191,  229,  234,  241,  245; 
Kentucky,  261,  263;    Louisiana,  285,  287,  294; 
29*.  305»  314;  Maryland,  319;  Mississippi,  336, 
33S.  344,  359»  360,  370;  Missouri,  380;  North 
Carolina,  389,  392,  393,  412,  421,  454;  South 
Carolina,  473,  476,  477, 491,  500;  Tennessee,  531, 
532 »  533;  Texas,  569,  572,   575,   576,   597;  Vir- 
nnia,  609,  612,  620,  647. 
Jefferson  Gty,  Mo.,  381-383. 
Jefferson  City,  Tenn.,  551-552. 
Jenkins,  D.  J.,  525. 
Jenkins   Orphanage   and   Greenwood    Industrial 

Farm  and  Reformatonr,  S.  C,  525-526, 
Jersey  Graded  School,  S.  C,  524-525. 

}eruel  Academy,  Ga.,  203-204. 
etersville,  Va.,  662. 

John  Hay  Normal  and  Industrial  School,  Va.    See 
Robert   Gould    Shaw   Normal   and    Industrial 
School,  Va. 
Johns  Island,  S.  C,  522. 
Johnson,  A.  J.,  257. 
Johnson,  E.  F.,  346. 

Johnson,  J.  E.,  99. 
ohnson,  J.  E.,  359. 
Johnson,  Tames,  311. 
ohnson,  M.  J.,  592. 
Johnson,  S.  H.,  467. 
Johnson,  W.  G.,  258. 
Johnson  City,  Tenn.,  56a. 
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[ohnson  High  School,  N.  C,  451. 

ohnson  Home-Industrial  College,  Ga.,  257. 

bhnston  County  Training  School,  N.  C,  421-422. 

oiner,  W.  A.,  685. 

[ones,  G.  T.,  663. 

ones,  H.  F.,  280. 

[ones,  T.  A.,  534. 

[ones,  J.  M.,  347. 

[ones,  Airs.  L.  £.,  183. 

ones,  Lawrence  C.,  367. 

ones,  Letitia,  377. 

[ones,  Mrs,  M.  M.,  531. 

[ones,  M.  S.,  61. 

ones,  U.  S.,  103. 

[onesboio,  Tenn.,  566. 

tordan,  J.  P.,  660. 

lordan,  S.  A.,  179. 

[oseph,  Fhilomene,  389. 

umonville,  Pa.,  697. 

K. 

Kansas,  67^-681. 

Kansas  City,  Kans.,  681. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  386. 

Kansas  City  Public  High  School,  Mo.,  386. 

Kealing,  H.  T.,  679. 

Kealing,  Tenn.,  563,  565. 

Kearse,  David  H.,  535. 

Kelsey,  A.  Z.,  341. 

Kendall  Institute,  N.  C,  511. 

Kendrick,  A.,  663. 

Kenilworth,  N.  J.,  695. 

Kennard,  Sarah  J.,  701. 

Kennedy,  H.  Y.,  530. 

Kent  Home  of  Bennett  College,  N.  C.  413-414. 

Kentucky,  appropriations,  3^9-361;  Baptist 
schools,  local,  377-378;  Catholic  schools,  378; 
industrial  education,  363 ;  miscellaneous  denomi- 
national schools,  378-279;  private  and  higher 
schools,  364-281;  public  high  schools,  379-380; 
school  facilities,  3^9-364;  small  independent 
schools,  379 ;  special  institutions,  381 ;  summary  of 
educational  needs,  364;  supervision,  363 ;  teadier 
training,  363. 

Kentucky  (cities  and  towns).  See  under  names  of 
cities  and  towns, 

Kentucky  (counties),  Bourbon,  364-365;  Fayette, 
365-367;  Franklin,  367-369;  Hopkins,  369-270; 
Jessamine,  270-371;  JefiFerson,  371-374;  Shelby, 
374-376;  Warren,  376-377. 

Kentucky  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute,  Ky.» 

367-369. 
Kersnaw,  S.  C,  516. 
Key  West,  Fla.,  180. 
Keys,  Va.,  658-659. 
Keysville,  Ga.,  195-197. 
Keysville  Mission  Scnool,  Va.,  658-659. 
Kiah,  Thomas  H.,  335. 
King,  Clara,  595. 
King,  Harry  A.,  31^. 

King  and  Queen  High  School,  Va.,  659-660. 
King  Industrial  Home  of  Wiley    College,  Tex. 

583-584. 
King's  Mountain,  N.  C,  409-410. 

King'sPark,  N.  Y.,  700. 

Kinkaid,  G.  W.,  697. 

Kinney,  David  N.,  664. 

Kinston,  N.  C,  433,  449. 

Kinston  College,  N.  C.,  433-433. 


Kirk,  J.  A.,  585. 

Kirkpatrick,  A.  J.  604. 

Kittrell,  N.  C,  440-443. 

Kittrell  College,  N.  C.,  440-442. 

Klotzville,  La.,  313. 

Knox  Academy,  Ala.,  44. 

Knox  Institute,  Ga.,  304-305. 

Knoxville,  Tenn.,  553-555. 

Knoxville  Colle{;e,  Tenn.,  C53-554. 

Knoxville  Public  High  School,  Tenn.,  553. 

Knuckles,  W.  H.,  433. 

Kosciusko,  Miss.,  373-373. 

Kosciusko  Industrial  (joUege,  Miss.,  373. 

Kowaliga,  Ala.,  48-49. 

Kowaliga  Academic  and  Industrial  Institute,  Ala., 

48. 
Kruse,  Edwina  B.,  144. 

L. 

Lackey,  Va.,  658. 

Ladonia,  Tex.,  575. 

La  Fayette,  La.,  ^13. 

Laing  Normal  and  Industrial  School,  S.  C,  487-488. 

I^ke  Charles,  La.,  313-314. 

Lake  Providence,  Ca.,  ^09-310. 

Lake  Street  High  School,  Ala.    See  Txoy  Academic 

and  Industrial  Academy,  Ala. 
Lamar,  S.  C,  534. 

Lamar  Normal  and  Industrial  School,  S.  C,  534. 
Lamkins,  S.  J.,  339. 
Lampton  Literary  and  Industrial   College,   La., 

304-305- 
Lancaster,  S.  C,  496,  516. 

Lancaster  Normal  and  Industrial  School,  S.  C,  496. 

Lane,  J.  F.,  555. 

Lane  College,  Tenn., 

Laney,  Lucy,  336. 

Langrum,  A.  M.  D.,  393. 

Langston,  Okla.,  464, 466-467. 

Langston-Douglass  Academy,  Va.,  664-665. 

Langston  High  School,  Ark.,  118. 

Lan^age  study,  33. 

Lamer,  M.  B.,  273. 

Latexo,  Tex.,  601. 

Latta,  M.  L.,  459. 

Latta  University,  N.  C,  459. 

Laura  Street  Parochial  School,  Fla.,  i8z. 

Laurelhill,  Miss.,  376. 

Laurens,  S.  C,  516,  530,  524-525. 

Laurinburg,  N.  C,  437-438. 

Laurinburg    Normal    and    Industrial    Institute, 

N.  C,  437-438- 
Law  schools,  17. 
Lawndale,  N.  C.,  457. 
Lawrenceville,  Va.,  614-616. 
Lebanon  Parochial  School,  S.  C,  519. 
Le  Conte,  Italy,  226. 
Lee,  J.  R.  E.,  386. 
Lee,  M.  D.,  496. 

Lee  and  Hayes  University,  Ind.,  327. 
Lee  Coun^  Training  School,  Ark.,  133. 
Lehman,  J.  B.,  351. 
Leland  University,  La.,  399-300. 
Le  Moyne  Ins^tute,  Tenn.,  560-561. 
Lenoir,  N.  C,  456. 
Lequey,  L.  J.,  603. 
Lewis,  Mrs.  M.  J.,  661. 
Lewis,  Mrs.  M.  S.,  548. 
Lexington,  Ky.,  365-367,378. 
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Lexington  Public  High  School,  Ky.,  265-266. 

Lillie,  La.,  312. 

Limerick,  Ga.,  253. 

Lincoln  Academy,  N.  C,  409-410. 

Lincoln  High  and  Graded  School,  Fla.,  171. 

Lincoln  Hospital  Training  School  for  Nurses,  N.  Y. , 
698. 

Lincoln  Institute,  Mo.,  381-383. 

Lincoln  Institute  of  Kentucky,  Ky.,  274-276. 

Lincoln  Normal  School,  Ala.,  8a-8i. 

Lincoln-Ohio  Industrial  Training  School  for  Col- 
ored Youth,  Ohio,  696. 

Lincoln  Public  High  School,  Tenn.,  548-549. 

Lincoln  Ridge,  Ky.,  274-276. 

Lincoln  University,  Pa.,  689-691. 

Little  Rock,  Ark.,  128-132,  136,  138. 

Little  Rock,  Ky.,  264-265. 

Little  Rock  Public  High  School,  Ark.,  128. 

Littleton,  N.  C,  4^2 . 

Littleton  Mission  School,  N.  C,  452. 

Live  Oak,  Fla.,  177-178. 

Live  Oak  School,  La.,  315. 

Livingston,  Ala.,  82-83. 

Livingstone  College,  N.  C,  434-436. 

Livingston  Colored  Normal  and  Industrial  Insti- 
tute, Ala.,  82-83. 

Lockerman,  J.  H.,  322. 

Lomax,  Mrs.  A,  L.,  457. 

Lomax-Hannon  High  and  Industrial  School,  Ala., 

37-38^ 
Lonestar,  S.  C,  522. 

Long,  E.  A.,  642. 

Long,  F.  C,  118. 

Long,  G.  W.,  490. 

Long,  H.  E.»  408. 

Long,  J.  W.,  183. 

Long  Normal  and  Industrial  School,  Fla.,  183. 

Losee,  Bertha  E.,  165. 

Lott,  E.  A.,  665. 

Louisburg,  N.  C.,  452,  454,  458. 

Louisburg  Normal  and  Industrial  Training  School, 
N.  C,  458. 

Louise  Training  School  for  Colored  Boys,  111.,  698. 

Louisiana,  agricultural  education,  287;  appropria- 
tions, 283-286;  attendance,  283-286;  Baptist, 
schools,  small,  308-312;  Catholic  schools,  parish, 
312;  independent  schools,  313-315;  inciustrial 
education,  287 ;  Lutheran  schools,  small,  312-313 ; 
private  and  higher  schools,  288-316;  school  facil- 
ities, 283-288;  special  institutions,  315-316; 
supervision,  287;  summary  of  educational  needs, 
288;  teacher  training,  283-286. 

Louisiana  (cities  and  towns).  See  under  names  of 
cities  and  towns. 

Louisiana  (parishes).  Assumption,  288-289;  Bien- 
ville, 289-290;  Calcasieu,  290-291;  Claiborne, 
291-292;  De  Soto,  293;  East  Baton  Rouge, 
294-295;  Iberia,  295-296;  Morehouse,  296-297; 
Orleans,  297-304;  Rapides,  309-305;  Sabine, 
305-:j96;  St.  Mary,  306-308. 

Louisville,  Ky.,  272-274,  278,  281. 

Louisville,  Tenn.,  562. 

Louisville  Colored  Normal  School,  Ky.,  272. 

Louisville  Public  High  School,  Ky.,  272. 

Lovelace,  W.  F.,  134. 

Lowndes  Cbunty  Training  School,  Ala.,  57-58. 

Lowry  Institute,  S.  C,  525. 

Lucinda  Williams  School,  Ga.,  257. 

Lucy  R.  F.  D.,  Tenn.,  557-558- 


Lum,  Ala.,  60-61. 

Lum  High  School,  Ala.    See  Alabama  Christian 

Institute,  Ala. 
Lumberton,  N.  C,  433,  455-456- 
Lumpkin,  H.  T.,  256. 
Lumpkin  Academy,  Ga.,  256. 
Luther  College,  La.,  313. 
Lutheran  parochial  sdiools.  La.,  3x3. 
Lutheran  schools,  small,  Louisiana,  3x2-313. 
Lynchburg,  Va.,  617-619,  661-662. 
Lynchburg  Public  High  School,  Va.,  617. 
Lynk,  M.  V.,  565. 

M. 

McBeimett,  M.  N.,  180. 

McClellan,  J.  V.,  588. 

McClellan,  W.  H.,  575. 

McClellan  Academy,  Ga.,  206-207. 

McConnellsville,  S.  C,  521. 

McCorkle,  Mrs.  E.  A.,  454. 

McCorkle,  G.  W.,  397. 

McCormick,  S.  C,  515. 

McCormick  Industrial  Institute,  S.  C,  515. 

McCoy,  L.  M.,  617. 

McCrory,  H.  L.,  424. 

McDaiuel  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute,  N.  C, 

449. 
McDonald,  Mrs.  E.,  698. 
McDonald,  Henry  T.,  670. 
McDonald,  V.,  138. 
McDuffie,  E.  M.,  437. 
McGranahan,  P..  W.,  553. 
MacHale,  Laura  R.,  156. 
McKay,  Mrs.  J.  M.,  519. 
McEIay,  Mrs.  S.  S.,  562. 
McKenzie,  F.  A.,  536. 
McKinney,  Ky.,  279. 

McKinney  Polytedmic  Institute,  Ky.,  279. 
McKirahan,  W.,  645. 
McMiim,  Miss  M.  L.,  551. 
McNair,H.  W.,271. 
McRae,  Ga.,  248. 
McRidley,  W.  H.,  278. 
Macon,  Ga.,  193-195,  250,  254,  258. 
Macon,  Mo.,  383-384. 
Macon  Industrial  School,  Ga.,  254. 
Madison ville,  Ky.,  269-270. 
Madisonville,  La.,  312. 
Mahoney,  J.  D.,  688. 
Maloy ,  P.  F. ,  450. 
Manassas,  Va.,  654-655. 
Manassas  Industrial  School,  Va.,  654-655. 
Mance,  R.  W.,  505. 
Mandeville,  La.,  312. 
Maimboro,  Va.,  662. 
Manning,  S.  C,  491,  522. 
Manor,  Tex.,  593. 
Mansfield,  La.,  293. 
Mansfield  Baptist  Academy,  La.,  293. 
Mansura,  I^a.,  312. 
Manual  Trainmg  Industrial   School  for  Colored 

Youths,  N.  J.,  682-683. 
Marianna,  Ark.,  122. 
Marianna,  Fla.,  183. 
Marianna  Industrial  School,  Fla.,  X83. 
Marion,  Ala.,  80-81,  99. 
Marion,  S.  C,  523. 
Marion  Baptist  Academy,  Ala.,  99. 
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Marquess,  J.  M.,  464. 

Marquis,  J.  S.,  489. 

MarsAi,  T.  P.,  93. 

Marshall,  D.  B.,  113. 

Marshall,  Tex.,  579-583. 

Marshall,  W.  E.,  371. 

Marshall  Public  High  School,  Tex..  579. 

Martin,  J.  H.,  103. 

Martin  County  Training  School,  N.  C,  423-424. 

Martinsville,  Va.,  662-663. 

Martinsville  Christian  Institute,  Va.,  638<-639. 

Mary  Allen  Seminary,  Tex.,  584-585. 

Mary  Holmes  Seminary,  Miss.,  346-347. 

Mary  Potter  Memorial  School,  N.  C,  411-412. 

Maryland,  agricultiu-al  education,  319;  appropria- 
tions, 317-319;  attendance,  319;  Baptist  schools, 
small,  327;  independent  schools,  328-329;  indus- 
trial education,  319;  private  and  high  schools, 
321-331 ;  school  facilities,  317-321 ;  special  institu- 
tions, 32o-;33i;  supervision,  321. 

Maryland  (cities  and  towns).  See  under  names  of 
cities  and  towns. 

Maryland  (cotmties),  Baltimore  City,  321-323; 
Prince  George,  323-325;  Somerset,  325-327. 

Maryland  Home  for  Friendless  Colored  Children, 
Md.,  329. 

Maryland  Normal  and  Industrial  School,  Md., 
324-325. 

Masonic  Orphan's  Home,  Ga.,  258. 

Mather  Industrial  School,  S.  C,  481-482. 

Matthews,  E.  Z.,  98. 

Matthews,  W.  B.,  272. 

Maxon,  C.  H.,  580. 

Maxwell,  John  W.,  198. 

Maxwell,  Mrs.  L.  J.,  524. 

Mayer,  Mrs.  F.  C,  1555. 

Mayer's  Industrial  School,  Tenn.,  555. 

Mayesville,  S.  C,  509-511,  525. 

Mayesville  Industrial  Institute,  S.  C,  5 10-5 11. 

Mayiield,  H.  D.,  309. 

Mebane,  Mrs.  C.  S.,  137. 

Mebane,  N.  C,  453,  456. 

Medical  schools,  17. 

Meeginson,  A.  L.,  98. 

Meharry  Medical  College,  Tenn.,  538-539., 

Meldon,  CM.,  300. 

Mel  vale,  Md.,  329-330. 

Memphis,  Tenn.,  558-561,' 565. 

Memphis  Public  Hieh  School,  Tenn.,' 558. 

Mercy  Hospital  and  Nurse  Training  School,  Pa., 
701. 

Meridian,  Miss.,  360-362 ,37 5. 

Meridian  Baptist  Seminary,  Miss.;  375.1 

Merrill  High  School,  Ark.,  120. 

Meserve,  Charles  F.,  445. 

Method,  N.  C,  442.  -      ^ 

Methodist  Episcopal  schools  (colored),  small, 
Alabama.  100;  Oklahoma,  467-469. 

Methods  and  scope  of  the  study,  i^.  1 

Meyzeek,  A.  E.,  272. 

Miami,  Fla.,  181. 

MiddleGround  Institute,  N.C.   S^^Higgs Memorial 

Institute. 
Middleton,  R.  F.,  371. 
Midway  Mission  School,  Ala.,  93. 
Milledgeville,  Ga.,  252. 
Miller,  J.  M.,  519. 
Miller  Memorial  School,  52. 
Millers  Ferry,  Ala.,  92-93. 


Miller's  Ferry  Normal  and  Industrial  School,  Ala., 
92-93. 

Milwaukee,  Pa.,  694. 

Minden,  La.,  31Z. 

Minden  Academy,  La.,  311. 

Ministerial  Institute  and  College,  Miss.,  374. 

Mississippi,  agricultural  education,  338;  appropria- 
tions, 333-338;  attendance,  336;  Baptist  schools, 
small,  372-375;  Catholic  parish  schools,  376; 
denominational  schools,  small,  376-377;  indus- 
trial education,  338;  private  and  higher  schools, 
339-377;  school  facilities,  333-3391  summary  of 
educational  needs,  338-339;  supervision,  338; 
teacher  training,  338. 

Mississippi  (cities  and  towns).  See  under  names  of 
cities  and  towns. 

Mississippi  (counties).  Adams,  339-340;  Bolivar, 
340-341 ;  Chickasaw,  342-343  *  Claiborne,  343-346; 
Clay  County,  346-347;  Copiah,  347-349;  I>e  Soto, 
349-358;  Jefferson  Davis,  359-360;  Lauderdale, 
360-362;  Marshall,  362-366;  Panola,  366-367; 
Simpson,  367-368;  Sunflower,  369-370;  Warren, 
370-371;  Yazoo.  ^72. 

Mississippi  Industnal  College,  Miss.,  362-364. 

Missouri,  appropriations,  379;  attendance,  379-380; 
summary  of  educational  needs,  380;  private  and 
higher  schools,  ^80-386;  public  high  schools, 
386;  school  facilities,  379-386. 

Missouri  (counties),  Charitan,  380-381;  Cole.  381- 
383;  Macon,  383-384;  Pettis,  384-386. 

Mitchell,  A.  W.,  loi. 

Mitchell,  E.  A.,  138. 

Mitchell,  Flora,  217. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  72-74,  100,103. 

Mobile  County  Training  School,  Ala.,  72. 

Mobile  Public  High  School,  Ala.,  73. 

Model  and  Training  School,  Ga.,  202-203. 

Monroe,  La.,  310. 

Monroe  Normal  School,  La.,  310. 

Monroeville,  Ala.,  98-99. 

Monroe  ville  Baptist  Industrial  College,  Ala., 
98^9. 

Montgomery,  Ala.,  77-79. 

Montgomery  Industrial  School  for  Girls,  77-78. 

Montgomery  Institute,  Ala.,  99. 

Mont^mery  R.  F.  D.,  Ala.,  75. 

Monticello,  Ark.,  136. 

Monticello  Academy,  Ark.,  136. 

Montouth,  T.  E.,66i. 

Moore,  P.  W.,  431. 

Moorhead,  Miss.,  369-370. 

Morehouse  College,  Ga.,  219-220. 

Morehouse  Parish  Training  School,  La.,  297. 

Morgan,  E.  B.,  315. 

Morgan,  Esther,  668. 

Morgan  City,  La.,  314-315. 

Morgan  City  Academy,  La.,  314. 

Morgan  College,  Md.,  322-323. 

Morganton,  N.  C.,  454. 

Morris  Brown  University,  Ga.,  221-222. 

Morris  College,  S.  C,  512. 

Morrison,  Mrs.  L.  E.,  181. 

Morristown,  Tenn.,  562. 

Morristown  Normal  and  Industrial  College,  Tenn., 
545-546. 

Morton,  Fred  D.,  654. 

Mosely,  G.  G.,  377. 

Moten,  Lucy  E.,  148. 

Mother  Drexel's  School,  Ohio,  694. 
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Moton,  Robert  R.,  69. 

Mound  Bayou,  Miss.,  341,  374. 

Mount  Bayou  Baptist  Colleee,  Miss.,  374. 

Mound  Bayou  Normal  and  Industrial   Institute, 

Miss.,  341. 
Mount  Hermon  Public  High  School,  Va.,  644. 
Mount  Hermon  Seminary,  Miss.,  351. 
Mount  Meigs,  Ala.,  75-76,  104-105. 
Mount  Meigs  Colored  Institute,  76-77. 
Mount  Pleasant,  S.  C,  487-488. 
Mount  St.  Vincent,  N.  Y.,  699-700. 
Mower,  Mrs.  H.  E.,  494. 
Mrs.  A.  E.  Europe's  School,  Ala.,  103. 
M  Street  High  School,  D.  C,  148. 
Muir,  James,  '269. 
Mtu'dock,   E.  J.,   loi. 
Murry,  William  J.,  135. 
Muskogee,  Okla.,  468. 
Muskogee  Manual  Training  High  School,  Okla., 

468. 
Myers,  I.  M.  A.,  491. 
Myrtilla  Miner  Normal  School,  D.  C,  148-149. 

N. 

Nansemond  Collegiate  Institute,  Va.,  660. 

Nashville,  Tenn.,  535-544,  561. 

Nashville  Public  High  School,  Tenn.,  535. 

Nasmyth,  Mrs.  H.  M.,  131. 

Natchez,  Miss.,  339-340,  376. 

Natchez  College,  Miss.,  339-341. 

Natchitoches,  La.  1312. 

National  Religious  Training  School,  N.  C,  401-403. 

National  Tramin^  School,   N.   C.    See  National 

Religious  Training  School,  N.  C. 
National  Training  S:hool  for  Boys,  D.  C,  157. 
National  Training  School  for  Girls,  D.  C,  157. 
National  Training  School  for  Women  and  Girls, 

D.  C,  154-155- 

Nazareth,  N.  C,  451. 

Nazareth  Parochial  School,  S.  C,  520. 

Neal,  W.  L.,  437- 

Neenah,  Ala.,  104. 

Negro  Agricultural  and  Technical  College,  N.  C, 
414-416. 

Negro  Normal  and  Industrial  School,  Ga.,  249. 

Negro  Reformatory  for  Boys,  Va. ,  667. 

Negroes,  economic  and  social  status,  9-1 1. 

Nelson,  M.  J.,  562. 

Nelson,  S.  P.,  1J4. 

Nelson-Mary  College,  Tenn.,  551-552. 

Nettleton,  Miss.,  375. 

Nettleton  High  School,  Miss.,  375. 

Neuse  River  Institute,  N.  C,  451. 

New  Albany,  Miss.,  375. 

New  Albany  High  School,  Miss.,  375. 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  695. 

New  Castle,  Del.,  144-145. 

New  Iberia,  La.,  296. 

New  Hope,  Ky.,  278. 

New  Jersey,  681-683;  695;  small  independent 
schools,  695. 

New  Jersey  Home  of  Morristown  Normal  and  In- 
dustrial College,  Tom.,  546-547- 

New  Orleans,  La.,  297-304,312-313,316. 

New  Orleans  College,  La.,  300-301. 


New  York,  683,  696;  small  independent  schools, 
696;  special  institutions,  698-700. 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  683-694,  698. 

Newbem,  N.  C,  399-400,  451,  456. 

Newberry,  Fla.,  182. 

Newberry,  S.  C,  520. 

Newberry  Institute,  Fla.,  182. 

Newman,  A.  C,  147. 

Newman,  Stephen  M.,  149. 

Newnan,  Ga.,  206. 

Newport  News,  Va.,  663,  666,  668. 

Newport  News  Training  School,  Va.,  666. 

Newton  Grove,  N.  C,  451. 

Newton  Normal  School ,  Ten n . ,  548 . 

Nicholson,  A.  W.,  492. 

Norfolk,  Va.,  660. 

Norfolk  Mission  College,  Va.,  645-646. 

Norfolk  Public  High  School,  Va.,  644-645. 

Norlina,  N.  C,  451. 

Normal,  Ala.,  69-71. 

Normal  Training  Collegiate  Institute,  Fla.,  179-180. 

Norrel  College,  S.  C,  ^20. 

North  Alabama  Baptist  Academy,  Ala.,  98. 

North  Carolina,  agricultural  education,  392;  appro- 
priations, 387-390;  attendance,  390;  Baptist 
schools,  small,  447-451;  denominational  schools, 
small,  4^6-457;  independent  schools,  small, 
4^7-459;  mdustrial  education,  ^92;  private  and 
higher  schools,  393-459;  school  facilities,  387- 
3^3 ;  summary  of  educational  needs,  393 ;  super- 
vision, 392;  teacher  training,  390-392. 

North  Carolina  (cities  and  towns).  See  under 
names  of  cities  and  towns. 

North  Carolina  (coimties),  Buncombe,  303-391; 
Cabarrus,  391-396;  Carteret,  396-397;  Chowan, 
397-398;  Craven,  398-400;  Cumberland,  400-401; 
Durham,  401-40^;  Edgecombe,  403-406;  For- 
syth, 405-406;  Iranklin,  406-409;  Gaston,  409- 
410;  Granville,  410-412;  Guilford,  412-419; 
Hertford,  419-421;  Johnston,  421;  Lenoir,  422; 
Martin,  423;  Mecklenburg,  424-426;  Montgom- 
ery, 426-427;  New  Hanover,  427-429;  North- 
ampton, 429-430;  Pamlico,  430-431;  Pasquo- 
tank, 431-432;  Robeson,  432-433;  Rowan,  434- 
436;  Sampson,  43^437;  Scotland,  437-438; 
Vance,  439-442;  Wake,  442-447. 

North  Carolina  State  Colored  Normal  School,  N.  C, 
431-432. 

North  Louisiana  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Insti- 
tute, La.,  314. 

Northeast  Industrial  Theological  College.  See 
Christian  Theological  and  Industrial  College,  Tex. 

Northern  States,  Catholic  parish  schools,  694;  edu- 
cational facilities,  677-701;  small  independent 
schools,  695-697. 

Northwestern  Normal  and  Industrial  School,  Ga., 
248. 

Nottaway,  Va.,  667. 

Nottaway  County  Training  School,  Va.,  648. 

Nyles,  S.  C,  522. 

O. 
Oakwood,  Tex.,  600. 

Oak  wood  Manual  Training  School,  Ala.,  68-69. 
O 'Council,  John,  143. 
Oglethorpe,  Ga.,  256. 
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Ohio,  683H387,  696;  independent  schoob,  small, 
696. 

O'Kelly,  C.  G.,  440. 

Oklahoma,  appropriations,  461-462;  attendance, 
462;  Catholic  schools,  parish,  467;  educational 
needs,  462:  Methodist  Episcopal  schools,  small, 
colored,  467-460;  private  and  higher  schools, 
462-469;  school  facilities,  461-462. 

Oklahoma  (counties),  Logan,  462-466;  McCurtain, 
466-467;  Muskogee,  468;  Okfuskee,  468;  Okla- 
homa, 469;  Tulsa,  469. 

Oklahoma  City,  Okia.,  469. 

Oklahoma  City  Public  High  School,  Okla.,  469. 

Oklahoma  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute,  Okla., 
467-468. 

Okolona,  Miss.,  ^42. 

Okolona  Industrial  School,  Miss.,  342-343. 

Old  Fort  Plantation  School,  S.  C,  523. 

O'Neil,  Antoinette,  487. 

Opelika,  Ala.,  98. 

Opelousas,  La.,  31 1-3 12. 

Opelousas  Academy,  La.,  311. 

Orangeburg,  S.  C,  500-504. 

Organization  of  schools,  23-26. 

Orlando,  Fla.,  181. 

Orphan  and  Industrial  School,  S.  C,  525. 

Ouachita  County  Training  School,  Ark.,  124. 

Ouachita  Industrial  Academy,  Ark.,  135. 

Our  Lady  of  Lake  School,  La.,  312. 

Our  Lady  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  Pa.,  694. 

Ousley,  B.  F.,  341. 

Owens,  S.  A.,  177. 

Owen  Academy,  Ala.  See  Mobile  Public  High 
S<^ool,  Ala. 

Owens,  S.  H.  C,  339. 

Owensboro,  Ky.,  280. 

Owensboro  Public  High  School,  Ky.,  280. 

Oxford,  N.  C,  411-412. 

Ozena,  Va.,  631-632. 

P. 

Paducah,  Ky.,  27Q;-28o. 

Paducah  Public  High  School,  Ky.,  280. 

Page,  Inman  E.,  383. 

Pa^e,  J.  T.,  650. 

Pame  College,  Ga.,  238-239. 

Palatka,  Fla.,  181. 

Palestine,  Tex.,  601-603. 

Palestine  Public  High  School,  Tex.,  603. 

Palmer  Memorial  Institute,  N.  C,  419-420. 

Pamlico  County  Training  School,  N.  C,  430-431. 

Parts,  Ky.,  265. 

Paris,  Tex.,  605. 

Paris  Public  High  School,  Ky.,  265. 

Paris  Public  High  School,  Tex.,  605. 

Parish  School ,  Ky . ,  2  78 . 

Parker,  A.  H.,  50. 

Parlor  City  Industrial  School,  N.  Y.,  696. 

Parmele,  N.  C,  42^,449. 

Parmele  Industrial  Institute,  N.  C,    See  Martin 

County  Training  School,  N.  C. 
Parr,  Mrs.  Mary,  J51. 
Pass  Christian,  Miss.,  376. 
Passcagoula,  Miss.,  376. 
Paul  Quin  College,  Tex.,  587-588. 
Payne  College,  Ga.,  235-236. 


Pa3me  University,  Ala.,  45. 

Peabody  Academy,  N.  C,  426*427. 

Peake,  Va.,  667. 

Pease,  Emma,  L.,  523. 

Peck  Home  of  New  Orleans  University,  La.,  301- 

302. 
Pee  Dee,  N.  C,  457. 
Pee  Dee  Institute,  N.  C,  451. 
Pengelley,  A.  L.,  522. 
Penn  Normal,  Industrial  and  Agricultural  School, 

S.  C,  483-485. 
Peimington,  J.  C,  98. 
Peimington,  Mrs.  J.  C,  329. 
Peimsylvania,  688-694,  697;     small    independent 

schools,  697;   special  institutions,  701. 
Pensacola,  Fla.,  180. 
People's  Normal  and  Industrial  School,  La,,  313- 

314. 
People's  Village  School,  Ala.,  75-76. 
Perry,  S.  C,  516. 
Perry,  W.  A.,  225. 
Petersburg,  Va.,  622-624,663,665. 
Petersburg  Public  High  Scliool,  Va.,  622. 
Phelps-Stokes  Fund,  13,  20,  21;   Alabama,  85; 

Louisiana,  302. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  693-694,  701. 
Philander  Smith  College,  Ark.,  130-13 1. 
Phillips,  C.  W.  F.,  207. 
Phillips,  M.  E.,  80. 
Phillips  University,  Tex. ,  589-590. 
Philps,  John  L.,  195. 
Physic,  Charles  E.,  350. 

Pickens  County  Training  School,  Ala.,  8i-8a. 
Pickensville,  Ala.,  100. 
Pilgrim  Baptist  Normal  Industrial  Institute,  Ga., 

247. 
Pine  BlufiF,  Ark.,  119-121, 136-137. 
Piney  Woods  Country  Life  School,  Miss.,  367-368. 
Pitman,  Mason,  699-700. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  688. 
Pittsylvania    Industrial    Normal   and    Collegiate 

Institute,  Va.,  651-652. 
Plaquemine,  La.,  312. 
Plateau,  Ala.,  72. 
Pleasant  Hill,  La.,  312. 
Pleasanton  Collegiate  Agricultural  and  Industrial 

Institute,  La.,  315. 
Plump,  A.  S.,  82. 
Point  Lookout,  Miss.,  376. 
Pollard,  George  C,  452. 
Pollard,  J.  R.,  665. 
Pollard,  R.  I.,  46. 
Pollard,  R.  T.,  46. 
Population,  colored,  9;  white,  9. 
Port  Royal,  S.  C,  523. 
Port  Royal  Agricultural  and  Industrial  School, 

S.  C,  482-483. 
Porter,  D.,  600. 
Portsmouth,  Va.,  646. 
Powell,  I.  S.,  310. 
Powell,  L.  H.,  449. 
Prairie,  Ala.,  93-95. 
Prairie  Baptist  School,  Ala.,  99-100. 
Prairie  du  Rocher,  111.,  694. 
Prairie  du  Rocher  Parish  School,  111.,  694. 
Prairie  Institute,  Ala.,  93-94^ 
Prairie  View,  Tex.,  598H600. 
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Prairie  View  Normal  and  Industrial  College,  Tex., 
598-600. 

PraCher.  J.  B.  F.,  a8o. 

Prentiss,  Miss.,  ^59-360. 

Prentiss  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute,  Miss., 
35^360. 

Presb3rtenan  Academy,  Ark.,  117. 

Presbyterian  colored  missions,  Ky.,  281. 

Presbyterian  parochial  schools,  181-183;  Alabama, 
^9;  Arkansas,  137-138;  Geoigia,  352;  North  Caro- 
lina, 454;  South  Carolina,  520-521;  Tennessee, 
562;  Viri^ia,  661-663. 

Presbyterian  schools  (small):  Arkansas,  136-138; 
Florida,  181-182;  Georgia,  252-253;  North  Caro- 
lina, 453-456;  South  Carolina,  5i8r-522;  Tennes- 
see, 561-564;  Virginia,  661-663. 

Price,  T.  S.,  256. 

Price,  William  G.,  632. 

Price  Normal  and  Industrial  School,  Ga.,  256-257. 

Prillerman,  Byrd,  672. 

Primo,  L.  E.,  253. 

Princess  Anne,  Md.,  325-327. 

Princess  Anne  Academy,  Md.,  325-327. 

Princeton  Normal  and  Industrial  University,  Ind., 
678,  69<. 

Pritchard,  Ala.,  100. 

Private  and  higher  schoob,  Alabama,  34-105; 
Arkansas,  1 13-138;  Delaware,  141-145;  Florida, 
164-183;  Georgia,  192-258;  Kentucky,  264-281; 
Louisiana,  288^316;  Maryland,  321-331;  Missis- 
sippi* 33^377;  Missouri,  380-386;  North  Caro- 
lina, 393-459;  Oklahoma,  462-469;  Soutl^  Caio- 
lina,  476-526;  Tennessee,  533-566;  Texas,  572- 
606;  Virginia,  613-668;  West  Virginia,  670-675. 

Private  financial  aid,  colored  schools,  11-14. 

Private  schools.  Northern  States,  677;  recommenda- 
tions, 22-26. 

Professional  education,  17-18. 

Profile  Farm  School,  Ala.,  loi. 

Providence,  R.  I.,  697. 

Providence  Heights  Industrial  School,  Va.,  665. 

Providence  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute,  S.  C, 

525. 
Provident  Hospital  and  Training  School,  111.,  698. 
Public  high  schools,  Texas,  603-605. 
Public  school  system,  needs,  21-22. 
Pyles,  John  B.,  330. 

Queensland,  Ga.,  192. 
Quindaro,  Kans.,  679-681. 

R. 

Raiford,  A.  R.,  249. 

Raleigh,  N.  C,  443-447,459. 

Rankm,  W.  T.,455. 

Ransome,  W.  L.,  6J7. 

Rappahannock  Indfustrial  Academy,  Va.,  631-632. 

Ratlifif,  William,  526. 

Ravenels,  S.  C,  522. 

Rayifrick,  Ky.,  278. 

Reddick,  M.  W.,  242. 

Redstone  Academy,  N.  C,  455-456. 

Reed,  George  E.,  647. 

Reed,  J.  H.,  665. 

Reedy  Creek  Institute,  N.  C,  451. 

Reese,  G.  M.,  375. 


Reid,  O.,  5x9. 

Rendall,  John  B.,  689. 

Reynolds,  J.  R.,  307. 

Rhode  Island,  694,  697;  small  independent  schools, 

697. 
Rice,  A.  W.,  39. 

Rice,  EUaM.,  695. 

Riceville,  Tenn.,  563. 

Rice  Industrial  and  Literary  Institute,  N.  J.,  695. 

Rich  Square,  N.  C,  429-430. 

Rich  Square  Academy,  N.  C,  429-430! 

Richarcl  Allen  Institute,  Ark.,  137. 

Richardson,  James  M.,  376. 

Richmond,  Ala.,  42-43. 

Richmond,  Va.,  633-637,660. 

Ricks,  W.  L.,  687. 

Riddock,  Sarah  C.,  449. 

Ridgeland,  S.  C,  524. 

Ridgeland  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute,  S.  C, 

524. 
Ridgeway,  S.  C,  519. 

Ridge  way,  Va.,  663. 

Rigler,  George  W.,  634. 

Roanoke,  Ala.,  100. 

Roanoke  Collegiate  Institute,  N.  C,  44^. 

Robert  Gould  Shaw  Normal  and  Industrial  School, 
Va.,  664. 

Robert  Htmgerford  Normal  and  Industrial  School, 
Fla.,  175-176. 

Roberts,  J.  C,  696. 

Robinson,  M.  L.,  664. 

Robinson,  R.  B.,  664. 

Robinson,  W.  E.,  631. 

Robinzine,  Mrs,  Eliza,  138. 

Rock  Castle,  Va.,  652-653. 

Rock  Hill,  S.  C,  513-515, 518, 521. 

Rockingham,  N.  C.,  45^459. 

Rockingham  Normal  and  Industrial  Training 
School,  N.  C,  458-459. 

Rocky  Mount,  N.  C.,  458,  6^9. 

Rocky  Mount  Industrial  High  School,  N.  C,  458. 

Roger  Williams  University,  Tenn.,  539-540. 

Rogers,  Frank  H.,  362. 

Rogersville,  Tenn.,  549-550. 

Roman  Catholic  Colored  School,  Ga.,  250. 

Roman  Catholic  schools.    See  Catholic  schools. 

Rome,  Ga.,  211. 

Rome  High  and  Industrial  School,  Ga.,  211. 

Rosa  Smith  Normal  and  Night  School,  Ga.,  255. 

Rosebud  Industrial  Institute,  Ala.,  104. 

Rosedale,  Miss.,  374. 

Rosedale  Normal  School,  Miss.,  374. 

Rosen wald  Rural  School  Buildmg  Fund,  13,  20, 
21 ;  Alabama,  30,  z^,  37,  61,  75 ;  Arkansas,  109, 
1x2,  X29;  Georgia,  x88,  lox ;  Mississippi,  336 ; 
North  CBLTolixia,  392 ;  South  Carolina,  473 ;  Ten- 
nessee, 531,  532,  533. 

Ross,  D.  F.,  310. 

Ross,  S.  B.,  366. 

Ross,  S.  D.,  366. 

Rowan,  L.  J.,  344- 

Rowland,  L.  M.,  X97. 

Ruffin,  J.  R.,  659. 

Rush,  Mrs.  J.  A.,  256. 

Rush  Day  "md  Night  School,  Ga.,  256. 

Russell,  G.  P.,  267. 

Russell,  I.  H.,  455. 

Russell,  J.  S.,  614. 
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Russell  High  Schcx>l,  Ky.    5m  Lexington  Public 

High  School,  Ky. 
Rust  College,  Miss.,  364-365. 
Ruston,  La.,  310. 
Rutherfordton,  N.  C,  450. 
Ryan,  J.  D.,  577. 

S. 

Sabine  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute,  La.,  306. 

Sacred  Heart  School,  La.,  312. 

Sacred  Heart  School,  Miss.,  376. 

Sacred  Heart  School,  N.  C,  451. 

Sacred  Heart  School,  Tex.,  601. 

St.  Athanasius'  Parochial  School,  Ga.,  225-226. 

St.  Anthony's  School,  Ala.,  100. 

St.  Anthony's  School,  La.,  312. 

St.  Anthony's  School,  Miss.,  376. 

St.  Anthony's  School,  Tenn.,  561. 

St.  Augustine,  Fla.,  180-181. 

St.  Augustine's  Parochial  School,  Fla.,  180. 

St.  Augustine's  School,  J).  C,  155. 

St.  Augustine's  School,  Ga.,  252. 

St.  Augustine's  School,  La.,  312. 

St.  Augustine's  School,  N.  C.,  443-445. 

St.  Barnabas'  School,  Ga.,  252. 

St.  Barnabas'  School,  Md.,  328. 

St.  Bartholomew's  School,  Ark.,  136. 

St.  Benedict's  School,  Fla.,  180. 

St.  Benedict's  School,  La.,  312. 

St.  Benedict's  School,  N.  C.,  451. 

St.  Benedict  the  Moor's  School,  Fla.,  180. 

St.  Benedict  the  Moor's  School,  Wis.,  694. 

St.  Bernard's  School,  Ala.,  100. 

St.  Catherine's  School,  La.,  312. 

St.  Catherine's  School,  Okla.,  467. 

»3t.  Catherine's  School,  Tex.,  601. 

St.  Charles'  School,  Ky.,  278. 

St.  Cyprian's  School,  D.  C,  155. 

St.  Cyprian's  School,  Ga.,  252. 

St.  Cyprian's  School,  Md.,  328. 

St.  Cyprian's  School,  Ohio,  694. 

St.  Dominic's  School,  La.,  312. 

St.   Emma  Industrial  and  Agricultural  College, 

Va.,  652. 
St.  Francis  De  Sales  Institute,  Va.,  653. 
St.  Francis'  Mission,  Ark.,  136. 
St.  Francis'  School,  Miss.,  376. 
St.  Francis'  School,  Va.,  660. 
St.  Francis'  School,  N.  C.,  451. 
St.  Francis  Xavier's  School,  Fla.,  180. 
St.  Francis  Xavier's  School,  Ky.,  278. 
St.  Francis  Xavier's  School,  La.,  312. 
St.  James'  Parochial  School,  Ga.,  252. 
St.  tames'  School,  Ala.,  100. 
St.  James'  School,  La.,  312. 
St.  James'  School,  S.  C.,  517. 
St.  James'  School,  Va.,  661. 
St.  John  Baptist  School,  Ala.,  100. 
St.  John  Evangelist  School,  Fla.,  180. 
St.  John  Francis-Regis  School,  La.,  312. 
St.  John's  Industrial  Institute  and  Orphanage, 

Tex.,  606. 
St.  John's  School,  Ga.,  252. 
St.  Joseph's  College,  Ala.,  75. 
St.  Joseph's  Convent  School,  La.,  312. 
St.  Joseph's  Home  for  Catholic  Colored  Orphan 

Boys,  Del.,  145. 
St.  Joseph's  Industrial  College,  La.,  312. 
St.  Joseph's  Industrial  School,  Del.,  143. 


St.  Joseph's  School,  Fla.,  x8a 

St.  Joseph's  School,  La.,  312. 

St.  Joseph's  School,  Miss.,  376. 

St.  Joseph's  School,  N.  C,  451. 

St.  Joseph's  School,  Va.,  660. 

St.  Katherine's  Hall,  Pa.,  694. 

St.  Katherine's  School,  Va.,  660.. 

St.  Lawrence,  Father,  75. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.. 386. 

St.  Louis  Public  Hieh  School,  Mo.,  386. 

St.  Luke's  Episcopad  Mission  School,  S.  C,  517. 

St.  Luke's  Paitx:hial  School,  Va.,  661. 

St.  Luke's  School,  N.  C,  452. 

St.   Mark's  Academic  and   Industrial   Institute, 

Ala.,  52. 
St.  Mark's  School,  N.  Y.,  694. 
St.  Mary,  Ky.,  278. 

St.  Mary's  Commercial  College,  Miss.,  370-371. 
St.  Mary's  Parochial  School,  S.  C,  508-509. 
St.  Mary's  School,  Fla.,  181. 
St.  Mary's  School,  La.,  312. 
St.  Mary's  School,  Md.,  328. 
St.  Mary's  School,  Miss.,  376. 
St.  Mary's  School,  N.  C.  451. 
St.  Matthias'  Episcopal  School,  Ga.,  351. 
St.  Maurice's  School,  La.,  312. 
St.  Michael's  and  All  Angels'  Pan>chial  School, 

Fla.,  181. 
St.  Michael's  School.  La.,  312. 
St.    Michael's  Training  and    Industrial   School, 

N.  C.,426. 
St.  Monica's  School,  111.,  694. 
St.  Monica's  School,  Ky.,  278. 
St.  Nicholas'  School,  Tex.,  601. 
St.  Paul  Normal  and  Industrial  School,  Va.,  614- 

616. 
St.  Paul's  Parish  Training  and  Industrial  School, 

Ga.,  251. 
St.  Paurs  School,  La.,  312. 
St.  Paul's  School,  S.  C,  518. 
St.  Paul's  School,  Va.,  661. 
St.  Peter  Claver's  School,  Ala.,  100. 
St.  Peter  Claver's  School,  Fla.,  180. 
St.  Peter  Claver's  School,  Ky.,  278. 
St.  Peter  Claver's  School,  La.,  31a. 
St.  Peter  Claver's  School,  Pa.,  694. 
St.  Peter  Claver's  School,  Tex.,  601. 
St.  Peter's  School,  Ala.,  100. 
St.  Peter's  School,  Ark.,  136. 
St.  Peter's  School,  Miss.,  376. 
St.  Peter's  School,  S.  C,  517. 
St.  Philip's  Normal  and  Industrial  School,  Tex., 

574. 
St.  Philomena's  School,  Miss.,  376. 
St.  Rose  of  Lima's  School,  Miss.,  376. 
St.  Stephen's  School,  Ala.,  100. 
St.  Thomas'  Episcopal  School,  S.  C,  518. 
Salem  Parochial  School,  S.  C,  518. 
Salisbury,  N.  C,  434-436, 453- 
Saluda,  S.  C,  516. 

Sampson  County  Training  School,  N.  C,  437. 
Samuel  Houston  College,  Tex.,  594-595. 
San  Antonio,  Tex.,  57^-574, 601. 
San  Antonio  Public  High  School,  Tex.,  573. 
Sanderlin,  A.  J.,  565. 
Sanderlin  Academy,  Tenn.,  565-566. 
Sandersville,  Ga.,  245-246,  249. 
Sandy  Creek,  Miss.,  376. 
Sandy  Ridge,  N.  C,  453- 
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Sarah  Lincoln  Academy,  N.  C,  455. 

Sardis,  Miss.,  ^66-367. 

Sardis  Industnal  College,  Miss.,  366. 

Savage,  John  A.,  407. 

Savannah,  Ga.,  197-201,250-251,255. 

Sawyer,  M.  F.,  457. 

Scarborough,  W.  S.,  683. 

Scherrer,  M.,  251. 

Schmidt,  R.  E.,  313. 

Schofield  Normal  and  Industrial  School,  S.  C, 

^  477-478- 

School  boards  and  officers,  cooperation,  3. 

School  organization,  23-26. 

Scofield  Parochial  School,  S.  C.  See  Norrel  Col- 
lege, S.  C. 

Scotia  Seminary,  N.  C,  395-396. 

Scott,  Miss  £.  A.,  662. 

Scotta  Institute  and  Industrial  School,  Fla.,  182. 

Secondary  schools,  15-16.  See  also  under  States — 
school  facilities;  Private  and  higher  schools. 

Sedalia,  Mo.,  386-387. 

Sedalia,  N.  C.,  419. 

Selden  Normal  School,  Ga.,  225. 

Selma,  Ala.,  43-48. 

Selma  University,  Ala.,  46. 

Seneca,  S.  C,  499,  520-521. 

Seneca  Institute,  S.  C,  499. 

Sequin,  Tex.,  57^S77- 

Seventh-Day  Adventist  Mission  School,  Ga.,  253. 

Seventh-Day  Adventist  School,  Miss.,  377. 

Shanklin,  J.  S.,  482. 

Shaw,  G.  C.,  411. 

Shaw,  J.  B.  P.,  53. 

Shaw  University,  N.  C,  445-447. 

Shelby,  Miss.,  374. 

Shelbyville,  Tenn.,  534-535- 

Shelton,  J.  G.,  6y. 

Shepard,  James  E.,  401. 

Sherman,  Tex.,  604-605. 

Sherman  Industrial  Institute,  Ala.,  102. 

Sherman  Public  High  School,  Tex.,  604-605. 

Shields,  James  E.,  622. 

Shiloh  Academy,  Ga.,  249. 

Shiloh  Institute,  N.  C,  451. 

Shorter  College,  Ark.,  126-128. 

Shreveport,  £a.,  309. 

Simison,  Mias  R.  I.,  351. 

Simms,  A.,  104. 

Simms,  Nannie  E.»  256. 

Simms  School,  Ga.,  256. 

Simpson,  J.  T.,  374. 

Sims,  F.  W.,  426. 

Sims,  R.  P.,  674. 

Singleton,  W.  A.,  372. 

Singleton,  W.  H.,  547. 

Sister  Mary  of  the  Visitation,  653. 

Slater  Fund,  3,  13,  18,  20,  21;  Alabama,  29,  32, 
33.  4i»  57»  5»»  66.  72.  81,  82,  85;  Arkansas,  109, 
no,  112,  115,  118,  121,  123,  124,  129;  Georgia, 
188,  190,  191,  192,  214,  223,  228,  229,  245:  Ken- 
tucky, 261,  263,  264,  265;  Louisiana,  285,  287, 
291, 296,  297,  303,  305, 306;  Mississippi,  348, 357, 
358,  360,  363;  North  Carolina,  389, 392, 401, 406, 

421,  423»  430»  43a,  435.  43^.  437.  442.  444,  446; 
South  Carolina,  473,  475,  484,  491,  492,  501, 502; 
Tennessee,  531,  532,  537,  544,  550,  551,  556,  557, 
558,  561;  Texas,  569,  571,  575,  581,  597;  Vir- 
ginia, 609,  612,  620;  629,  643,  648,  658. 


Slater  Industrial  and  State  Normal  School,  N.  C, 
405-406. 

Small  wood  Memorial  Institute,  Va.,  665-666. 

Smith,  Anne,  255. 

Smith,  E.  E.,  400. 

Smith,  Mrs.  E.  H.,  156. 

Smith,  F.  G.,  535. 

Smith,  H.  F.,  695. 

Smith,  I.  C,  247. 

Smith,  J.  H.  L.,  36. 

Smith-Lever  Fund,  Ala.,  41,  70. 

Smithiield,  N.  C,  421. 

Snow  Hill,,  Ala.,  04-96. 

Snow  Hill  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute,  Ala., 
94-06. 

Social  Circle,  Ga.,  249. 

Somerville,  Tenn.,  544. 

South  Alabama  Baptist  College,  Ala.,  96. 

South  Boston,  Va.,  662. 

South  Carolina,  agricultural  education,  475-476; 
appropriations,  471-473;  Baptist  schools,  small, 
515-516;  Catholic  schools,  parish,  517;  denomi- 
national schoob,  small,  522-523;  Episcopal 
schools,  small,  517-518;  independent  schools, 
small,  523;  industrial  education,  475;  Presby- 
terian schools,  small,  518-522;  private  and 
higher  schools,  476-^26;  school  facilities,  471- 
476;  special  institutions,  52^-526;  summary  of 
educational  needs,  476;  teadaer  training,  475. 

South  Carolina  (cities  and  towns) .  See  under  names 
€f  cities  and  towns. 

South  Carolina  (counties),  Aiken,  476-479;  Bam- 
berg, 479-481;  Beaufort,  481-485;  Oiarleston, 
48^-488;  Qiester,  488-490;  Clarendon,  490-491; 
Edgefield,  491-492;  Greenwood,  493-494;  Ker- 
shaw, 494-495;  Lancaster,  495-496;  Lexington, 
497-498:  Oconee,  498-499;  Orangeburg,  500-504; 
Richland,    504-509;     Sumter,    509-512;     York, 

513-515- 
South  G«>igia  Industrial  College,  Ga.,  257. 

Southeast  Baptist  Academy,  Ark.,  116. 

Southern  Christian  Institute,  Miss.,  351-353. 

Southern  Pines,  N.  C,  453,458. 

Southern  University,  La.,  294-295. 

Southland,  Ark.,  12^-126. 

Southland  College,  Ark.,  125-126. 

Sparta,  Ga.,  228. 

Sparta  Agricultural  and  Industrial  School,  Ga.,  228. 

Spartanbur;^,  S.  C,  5^17. 

Special  institutions,  Alabama,  104;  Delaware,  145; 
District  of  Columbia,  155-158;  Georgia,  258; 
Louisiana,  315-316;  Maryland,  329-331;  New 
York,  698-700;  Northern  States,  697-701 ;  Penn- 
sylvania, 701;  South  Carolina,  525-526;  Texas, 
605-606;  Virginia,  666-668. 

Speight,  J.,  180. 

Spellman  Seminary,  Ga.,  222-224. 

Spencer,  John  O.,  322. 

Spencer,  W.  H.,  233. 

Spring,  Tex.,  605^606. 

Starks,  J.  J.,  512. 

State  Baptist  University,  Ky.,  272-274. 

State  College  for  Colored  Students,  Del.,  141-143. 

State  Colored  Normal  Industrial,  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  College,  S.  C,  502-504. 

State  Colored  Normal  School,  N.  C,  400-401. 

State  Street  High  School,  Ky.  See  Bowling 
Green  Public  High  School,  Ky. 
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State  Nonnal  School  for  Colored  Students,  Ala., 

78-79. 
Statesboio,  Ga.,  354. 

Statesboio  Nonnal  and  Industrial  School,  Ga. ,  354. 
StatesviUe,  N.  C,  254. 
Staunton,  Va.,  664-665. 
Staunton  High  School,  Fla.,  165. 
Stein,  P.  G.,  376. 
Steinhauer,  G.  G.,  370. 
Stephens,  H.  W.,  493. 
Steptoe,  R.  G.,  297. 
Stevens,  E.  M.,  303. 
Stevens,  F.  B.,  486. 
Stevens,  Frank  B.,  73. 
Stillman  Institute,  Ala.,  86-87. 
Stinson,  H.  M.,  133. 
Stinson,  R.  D.,  355. 
Stokes,  A.  J.,  99. 
Stone,  G.  B.,  166. 
Stonewall,  N.  C,  430-431. 
Storer  College,  W.  Va.,  670-671. 
Straight  College,  La.,  302-304- 
Stratman,  U.  o.,  9^. 

Street  Manual  Training  School,  Ala.,  42. 
Strong,!.  W.,  586. 
Stuart,  Va.,  663. 
Student's  card,  703. 
Suffolk,  Va.,  660-661. 

Suffolk  Normal  Training  School,  Va.,  660-661. 
Suggs,  D.  C,  434. 
Summerville,  S.  C,  518. 
Sunmer,  F.  A.,  83. 

Sumner  Public  High  School,  Kans.,  681. 
Stmiter,  S.  C,  51 1-5 12. 
Supervision,  20-21;  Alabama,  33;  Arkansas,  112; 

Florida,    164;   Kentucky,  263;   Louisiana,  287; 

Maryland,  321;  Mississippi,  338;  North  Carolina, 

392;  Tennessee,  532-533;  Virginia,  612-613. 
Sutton,  S.  J.,  573. 
Sutton,  William,  309. 
Swift  Memorial  College,  Tenn.,  549-550. 

T. 

Tabb,  T.  H.,  591. 

Talifero,  H.  F.,  548. 

Talladega,  Ala.,  83-86. 

Talladega  College,  Ala.,  32, 83-86. 

Tallahassee,  Fla.,  171-173, 181. 

Tampa,  Fla.,  180. 

Taphy,  Lucy  Hale,  222. 

Tar  River  Institute,  N.  C,  450. 

Tarboro,  N.  C,  452. 

Taylor,  R.  W.,  41. 

Teacher  training,  Alabama,  33;  Arkansas,  no; 
Florida,  162;  Kentucky,  263;  Louisiana,  283-286; 
Maryland,  319;  Mississippi,  338;  North  Carolina, 
300-392;  South  Carolina,  475;  Tennessee,  532; 
Texas,  571-572. 

Teacher  training  courses,  22. 

Teacher's  card,  7. 

Temple,  Tex.,  60^. 

Temple  Public  High  School,  Tex.,  603. 

Tennessee,  agricultural  education,  532;  appro- 
priations, 52^-531;  attendance,  531;  Catholic 
schools,  parish,  561;  denominational  schools, 
small,  564-566;  industrial  education,  532;  Pres- 
byterian schools,  small,   561-564;  pnvatc  and 


higher  schools,  533-566;  school  facilities,  527- 
5^3;  summary  of  educational  needs,  533;  super- 
vision, 532-5^3:  teacher  training,  532. 

Tennessee  (cities  and  towns).  See  under  names  of 
cities  and  towns. 

Tennessee  (counties),  Bedford,  533-535;  Davidson, 
535-544;  Fayette,  544;  Hamblen,  545-547; 
Hamilton,  547-549;  Hawkins,  549-550;  Hay- 
wood, 550-5 ji;  Jefferson,  551-552;  Knox, 
552-555;.  Madison,  555-557;  Shelby,  557-561. 

Tennessee  Agricultural  and  Industrial  State  Nor- 
mal School,  Tenn.,  541-542. 

Tennessee  Christian  Institute,  Tenn.,  566. 

Terrell,  I.  M.,  598. 

Texas,  appropriations,  567-571:  Baptist  schools, 
small,  600-602 ;  Catholic  schools,  parish,  601-602 ; 
Christian  Church  schools,  601-602 ;  independent 
schools,  small,  602-603;  industrial  education, 
5p;  private  and  higher  schools,  ^72-606;  public 
high  schools,  603-605 ;  school  facilities,  567-572 ; 
special  institutions,  605-606;  summary  ot  edu- 
cational needs,  572 ;  teacher  training,  571-572 . 

Texas  (counties),  Bexar,  573;  Fannin,  574-575; 
Guadalupe,  576-577;  Harris,  577-579;  Hairison, 
579-584;  Houston,  584-585;  McLennan,  585-588; 
Smith,  588-590;  Tarrant,  591-592;  Travis,  592- 
596;  Walker,  597-598;  Waller,  59&-600. 

Texas  College,  Tex.  See  Phillips  University, 
Tex. 

Thayer  Home  of  Clark  University,  Ga.,  217. 

Thebes,  Ga.,  230-231. 

Theological  schools,  17. 

Thirteenth  District  Normal  and  Collegiate  Insti- 
tute, La.,  309. 

Thomas,  E.  G.,  248. 

Thomas,  G.  C,  192. 

Thomas,  J.  H.,  638. 

Thomas,  J.  P.,  103. 

Thomas,  Jesse  O.,  479. 

Thomaston,  Ala.,  98. 

Thomaston  Colored  Institute,  Ala.,  98. 

Thomasville,  Ala.,  97, 100. 

Thomasville,  Ga.,  243-244,251-252,257. 

Thomasville  High  School,  Ala.,  loo-iox. 

Thomasville  Normal  School,  Ala.,  97. 

Thompson,  A.  E.,  274. 

Thompson,  H.  M.,  275. 

Thompson,  P.  H.,  373. 

Thompson,  P.  M.,  210. 

Thompson  Institute,  N.  C,  433-434- 

Thorn,  Charlotte  R.,  58. 

Thyne  Institute,  Va.,  640-641. 

Tidewater  Institute,  Va.,  647. 

Tillett,  J.  E.,448- 

Tillotson  College,  Tex.,  596-597- 

Topeka,  Kans.,  678-679. 

Topeka  Industrial  and  Educational  Institute, 
Kans. ,  678-679. 

Tougaloo,  Miss.,  357-358. 

Tougaloo  College,  Miss.,  357. 

Tougaloo  University,  Miss.,  338. 

Townsend,  A.  M.,  539. 

Townsend,  William,  120. 

Travis  County  Training  School,  Tex,  See  Clayton 
Industrial  High  School,  Tex. 

Trenholm,  G.  M. ,  40. 

Trent,  E.  O.,  132. 
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Trenton,  S.  C,  492. 

ttigf^,  Ftank,  413. 

Trinity,  Tex.,  601. 

Trinity  School,  Ala.,  56-57. 

Troy,  Ala.,  99. 

Troy,  N.  C,  426-427. 

Troy  Academic  and  Industrial  Academy,  Ala.,  99. 

Trustees  and  ownership  of  schools,  25-36. 

Tug^gle,  Mrs.  C.  A.,  102. 

Tuggle  Institute,  Ala.,  102. 

Turn,  Okla.,  469. 

Tulsa  Public  High  School,  Okla.,  469. 

Tumbling  Shoals  Baptist  High  School,  S.  C,  516. 

Turner,  E.  J.,  249. 

Turner,  S.D.,  634. 

Turner  High  School,  Tenn.,  534-535- 

Tuscaloosa,  Ala.,  86-87, 105 

Tuscumbia,  Ala.,  40. 

Tuscumbia  Colored  High  School,  Ala.,  40. 

Tuskegee,  Ala.,  62-67. 

Tuskegee  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute,  62-67. 

Tuxedo,  Md.,  329. 

Tuxedo  Industrial  Institute,  Md.,  329. 

Twin  City  Seminary,  Ga.,  248. 

Tyler,  Tex.,  5^^-590. 

U. 

Union  Agricultural  Institute,  Ala.,  101-102. 

Union  Institute,  S.  C,  516. 

Union  Level,  Va.,  661. 

Union  Point,  Ga.,  226-227. 

Union  Point  Normal  ana  Industrial  School,  Ga., 

226-227. 
Union  Ridge  Training  School,  Va.,  613-614. 
Union  Springs,  Ala.,  36. 
Union  Springs  Normsa  School,  Ala.,  ^6. 
United  Presbyterian  schools,   small,   Tennessee, 

563-^64. 
United  States  Rescue  and  Industrial  Home,  S.  C, 

526. 
Universities.    See  Colleges  and  universities. 
University  of  West  Tennessee,  Tenn.,  565. 
Urbana,  Ohio,  696. 
Urciuhart,  Helen  D.,  617. 
Utica  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute,  Miss.,  348- 

349- 

V, 

Valentine,  B.  W.,  507. 

Valentine,  W.  R.,682. 

Valley  College,  Va.,  665. 

Valliant,  OUa.,  466-467. 

Van  de  Vyver  College,  Va.,  660. 

Vemer,  A.  W.,  395. 

Vernon,  W.  T.,  353. 

Vickers,  J.  H.,  115. 

Vicksburg,  Miss.,  ^70-372,  377. 

Vicksburg  Industrial  School,  Miss.,  371. 

Vincennes,  Ind.,  695. 

Viij;inia,  agricultural  education,  612;  appropria- 
tions, 607-610;  attendance,  610;  Baptist  schools, 
small,  658-660;  Catholic  schools,  parish,  660; 
Episcopal  schools,  small,  660;  mdependent 
schools,  663-666;  industrial  education,  612; 
Presbyterian  schools,  small,  661-663  >  private  and 
higher  schools,  613-668;  school  facilities,  607- 


6x3;  special  institutions,  666-668;  summary  of 
educational  needs,  613;  supervision,  612-613; 
teacher  training,  6x0-612. 

Virginia  (cities  and  towns).  See  under  names  of 
cities  and  towns. 

Vir^nia  (counties),  Albemarle,  6x3-6x4;  Bruns- 
wick, 614-6x6;  Campbell,  6x7-6x9;  Caroline, 
619-620;  Dinwiddie,  620-624;  Elizabeth  City, 
624-631;  Essex,  63X-632;  Gloucester,  632-633; 
Henrico,  633-637;  Heiuy,  637-639;  Mecklen- 
burg, 639-641;  Montgomery,  641-643;  Norfolk, 
643-646;  Northampton,  647;  Nottoway,  648^-649; 
Pittsylvania,  649-652;  Powhatan,  652-653; 
Prince  William,  653-655;  Southampton,  655-656; 
Spotsylvania,  657-658. 

Virginia  Collegiate  and  Industrial  Institute,  Va., 
617-618. 

Virgmia  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute,  Va.,  623- 
624. 

Virginia  Theological  Seminary  and  College,  Va., 
618-619. 

Virginia  Union  University,  Va.,  635-637. 

VonTobel,  R.  C,  193. 

Vorhees  Industrial  School,  S.  C,  479-48X. 

W. 

Waccamaw,  S.  C,  518. 

Waco,  Tex.,  585-588. 

Waco  Public  High  School,  Tex.,  585-586. 

Wadesboxo,  N.  C.,  447,  454. 

Wadmalaw  Island,  S.  C,  522. 

Wake  County  Training  Scjiool,  N.  C,  442-443. 

Wake  Forest,  N.  C,  456. 

Wake  Forest  Normal  and  Industrial  School,  N.  C, 

456. 
Wakefield,  N.  C,  451. 
Waldexi  College,  Teim.,  543-544- 
Walker,  J.  H.,  5x6. 
Walker,  S.  C. ,  239. 

Walker  Baptist  Institute,  Ga.,  239-240. 
Wallace,  O.  C,  X36. 

Wallace  Grammar  School,  Tenn.,  563-564. 
Walterboro,  S.  C,  522. 
Walters  Institute,  Ark.,  XX4-XX5. 
Waltersville,  Miss.,  376. 
Ward,  Myrtle  H.,  520. 
Ward  Academy,  Miss.,  376-377. 
Ware,  Edward  T.,  213.    * 
Ware,  W.  P.,  544»  563- 
Waring,  J.  H.  N.,  700. 
Warlick,  Lula  G.,  698. 
Warren,  Ark.,  X14-X15. 
Warrenton,  N.  C,  452. 
Warrington,  Fla.,  180. 
Wash,  M.  T.,  52X. 
Washburn,  E.  L.,  310. 
Washburn  Seminary,  N,  C,  396-397. 
Washington,  D.  C,  147-158. 
Washington,  Ga.,  246,  249-250. 
Washington ,  Booker  T . ,  26 ,  62 .    See  a Iso  Tuskegee 

Normal  and  Industrial  Institute. 
Washington,  D.  C.    See  District  of  Columbia. 
Washington,  Georgia,  7^. 

Washington  County  Traming  School,  Ga.,  245-246. 
Washington  Institute,  Ga.,  249. 
Watchman  Industrial  School,  R.  I.,  697. 
Waters  Normal  School,  N.  C,  420-42X. 


